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FOREWORD 


ites years ago Dr. David Neumark, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, undertook 
the editorship and publication of a quarterly magazine entitled. 
The Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy. After four num- 
bers of this scholarly magazine had appeared, Dr. Neumark 
proposed to the Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union 
College that it take over the publication as an activity of the 
College. The Board approved of this suggestion but decided 
to issue not a quarterly but an annual publication, to be known 
as The Hebrew Union College Annual. A Board of Editors 
was appointed consisting of three members of the Faculty of 
the Hebrew Union College (Dr. Jacob Z. Lauterbach, Dr. Julian 
Morgenstern and Dr. David Neumark) and three members of 
the Board of Governors (Dr. Joseph Krauskopf of Philadelphia,* 
Dr. William Rosenau of Baltimore and Dr. David Philipson of 
Cincinnati) with the president of the College, Dr. K. Kohler 
(now president emeritus), as member ex Officio. 

The Board of Editors in discussing the plan and purpose 
of the Annual determined to make it a medium through which 
scholars might be enabled to give to the world studies on 
subjects in the various branches of Jewish learning. The co- 
operation of Jewish scholars, not only members of the faculties 
of rabbinical seminaries but also professors in secular institu- 
tions of learning as well as scholars without institutional connec- 
tion, was invited. The Board of Editors was greatly pleased 
with the cordial response accorded to their invitation by many 
of the scholars whom they addressed in the United States and 


* Dr. Krauskopf died June 12, 1923. 
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in Europe. The volume herewith issued, containing essays from 
the pens of experts in their chosen fields of research, offers 
convincing testimony to the universality of Jewish learning. 
Here all divisions of opinion and party merge in the friendly 
fellowship of true scholarly endeavor, and all geographical and 
national lines are obliterated. The editors hope that this opening 
volume will be only the first of a long series and that in 
course of time Jewish scholars wherever living will be represented 
in the pages of the publication as it appears from year to 
year. If this hope of the editors is realized, the Annual will 
have performed a fine service in the cause of the high unity 
of Jewish learning the world over. ‘Then, although issued by 
the Hebrew Union College, the Annual will become a mouth- 
piece of Jewish scholarship everywhere. So may this endeavor 
meet with increasing favor during coming years, and may the 
Lord our God establish this work of our hands. 


For The Board of Editors, 
DAVID PHILIPSON, Chairman. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL 


The Hebrew Union College Annual of which the present 
volume is the first number, will appear annually. Contributions 
to its pages are invited from scholars. Communications should 
be addressed to 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BIBLICAL STUDIES 





A STUDY OF THE FIRST CHAPTER 
OF GENESIS‘ 


By M. LAMBERT, Paris, France 


OST EXEGETES have long considered the first chapter 

of Genesis as the product of a single writer. At most it 
was believed to contain some unimportant interpolations and 
some few slight alterations. Yet, when one examines more 
closely the Creation story, one encounters numerous difficulties 
which relate to the whole of the narrative as well as to its 
details and which prevent one from admitting the unity of the 
authorship. 

It has been observed already by G. d’Eichthal? that there 
appears to be for each day of the Creation a strophe con- 
sisting of two parts. In the first God commands that such and 
such a thing be; in the second He makes it. This order, 
however, is not regularly followed. In the creation of light and 
darkness the second part is lacking. How, then, can the two 
parts be reconciled? If God’s word is all that is necessary in 
order that a thing exist, there is no need to say that God 
makes it. This contradiction is emphasized by the expression 
j2 7, “and it was so”, which almost invariably follows the 
divine command and indicates that in contrast to human acts, 
this command is carried out immediately. On the other hand, 
the second part of each paragraph seems to represent God as 
working in the manner of an ordinary workman. 

It is for this reason that F. Schwally3 and, more recently 


t The basis of this article was formulated twenty-five years ago. I have since 


modified it considerably. 
2 Mémoire sur le texte primitif du premier récit de la création, etc. Paris 1875. 


3 In AR (1906) 159—175- 
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J. Morgenstern‘ have recognized that the first chapter of Genesis 
contains two combined accounts, one of which is derived from 
a very lofty idea of divine power, while the other suggests a 
very marked anthropomorphic character. But it has apparently 
not been perceived that the anthropomorphic account, which 
I shall call A (acts), reveals a very great zaiveté in cosmo- 
graphy, while the idealist account, which I shall call W (words), 
betokens in its author a relatively advanced scientific knowledge. 
In fact, A does not know that the sun is the cause of the day; 
he assigns to the fourth day the creation of the sun and stars, 
and he remarks that God created the sun to rule the day, 
while W writes that the sun gives light during the day; he 
knows, then, that the light of the day comes from the sun. 
Morgenstern believes the A account to be more modern 
than the W account and attributes it to the Priestly redactor 
(compiler), who took up the Jehovistic narratives in his com- 
bination of Biblical sources. But it is one thing to gather accounts 
and another to write from them. Nothing, moreover, compels 
me to believe that A is identical with the last redactor of the 
Bible (who perhaps was not Priestly but might have taken into 
account Priestly tendencies). More natural it is to believe that 
A is earlier than W, granting the anthropomorphism and the 
scientific zazveté of the former without, in addition, affirming 
that the progress of ideas is always in a chronological sequence. 
A enumerates seven works distributed over six days (according 
to the definitive text), namely, light, firmament, vegetables, stars 
fishes and birds, quadrupeds, man. According to W, God created 
the world by means of eight words (to which it is undoubtedly 
necessary to add the two blessings for the first animals and 
man and the law concerning food). With a little attention, one 
may observe that the two accounts are distinguished from each 
other not only by background but also by form, a certain 
number of expressions being different in them. If one overlooks 


4 In AFSL (1920) 169—212. 

5 Abot V. I says: “Ten words’, — which is exact if one includes the two 
blessings. With the law about food, there would be eleven. One would expect, 
besides, a blessing also for the quadrupeds, and there would then be, in all, 
twelve words, — which would give a sacred number. 
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this at first, it is because A and W after being united, influenced 
each other; but the borrowed words may generally be recognized 
because they are not in the place which they would have to 
occupy if they were in the original text. It is thus, for example, 
with the words 195 and 3d of verses 11 and 24, for they 
come from verses 12 and 25. 

To A belong the phrases commencing with ON wy, “and 
God made”, or D'98 813", “and God created”, then those 
which have 310 ‘D DIDS NW, “and God saw that it was good”, 
and 'B OY Wp3 WN Ay ‘4, “and it was evening and it was 
morning such and such day”. To W belong the phrases com- 
mencing with OYT28 IOS", “and God said”, and the expression 
}2 ‘4, “and it was so” (in v. 3 W&M, “and there was light”). 
As for the denominations of “day and night, heaven, land and 
sea”, which verses 5a, 8a, 10a contain, they seem to be an 
addition of a compiler, for they scarcely agree with W, because 
of 5a, or with A, because of 10a, as will be seen later. From 
him would also come the phrase pertaining to the Sabbath. 

Having made these general observations, we shall proceed 
to a detailed study of the text of the chapter. Genesis com- 
mences with two sentences each of which forms the beginning 
of a Creation story, and it is the combining of them that has 
obscured the construction of verses 1—3. It is necessary, in 
the first place, to determine which of the two beginnings 
belongs to A and which to W. Now, the use of the word 
813, “to create”, in v. 1 already indicates that we are in the 
account where God acts. The word NWs3, “in the beginning”, 
being certainly in the construct state with the verb N73 (the 
perfect form 873 is admissible but the infinitive S12 would be 
more natural), the principal proposition is missing, for verses 2—3 
belong to the other account. The creation of light ought to 
be mentioned in A as well as in W. In my opinion there ought 
to be some such phrase as JWT NN) TNT AS AwWy. A, then, 
ought to commence thus: “When God began to create the 
heaven and the earth, He made the light and the darkness”. 
Thus it is that in Isa. 45.7 God is called JW 81131 NS 131, 
“maker of light and creator of darkness”. For A, darkness is 
just as real as light, and God creates the darkness as He creates 
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the light, while for W, who is much more advanced in natural 
philosophy, darkne’s is the absence of light; darkness, then, exists 
prior to light. The compiler must have suppressed the words 
which we have restored because they were not in accord with 
the divine command: “Let there be light!”, which supposes the 
preexistence of darkness, attested to, moreover, expressly in v. 2. 

This suppression led to other changes: in the paragraphs 
that follow, the formula for divine satisfaction, 318 ‘D DVO 8M, 
does not mention the object created and is placed at the close 
of each creation before the words indicating the day. Here is 
found: “And God saw ¢he light that it was good and He 
separated the light from the darkness”. Logically, if the light 
alone is good, God should have suppressed the darkness entirely 
instead of devoting the night to it. In truth, the separation of 
the light from the darkness is explicable only if the two things 
are coexistent. God distinguishes them and it is this distinction 
that God finds good, just as in the case of the separating of 
continent and sea (v. 10). By restoring the expression ‘‘God 
made the light and the darkness”, by putting in afterwards 
“And God separated, etc.”, and finally “And God saw that it 
was good”, one renders the account clear and logical. But it 
is to be understood that the words, “God made the light and 
the darkness”, being removed, the compiler attempted to account 
for the words, “And God separated, etc.”, by placing them after 
the expression, “And God saw (the light) that it was good”. 
He must have added “the light”, because God’s satisfaction no 
longer applied itself to anything except the light, and he did 
not concern himself with the difficulties which he caused through 
these alterations. 

If, as the moderns believe, the chapter dealing with the 
Creation was to be preceded by the half-verse 2. 4a: MX 
D133 pINm own nn “These are the origins of the heaven 
and the earth, when they were created”, then undoubtedly it 
would be proper to attribute it to account A, for there is no 
reason for suppressing DN12/13. 

To account W belongs v. 2, the conjunction “and” being 
suppressed: “The earth was inert and uninhabited, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep, and a breath of God was 
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astir on the face of the water’. The expression '38 5y appears 
familiar to W, for it occurs again in v. 20. The verse, however. 
is not absolutely clear. It is observed that the darkness was 
on the face of the deep, although this deep has not yet been 
spoken of, and, moreover, it is difficult to see why W localizes 
the darkness, especially if, as we have already remarked, this 
author knows that darkness is only the absence of light. Lastly, 
the juxtaposition of the expressions oN ‘3b Sy Jwm and nM 
pom ‘3p Sy neni ods is somewhat bothersome, DIN, “deep, 
mass of water” and O'S, “waters” seeming to be synonyms. 
One ought, in my opinion, to connect Jwm with what precedes 
and to write m3b dy “upon its surface (the earth’s)”, in place 
of ‘3B 5y, and one ought to ask oneself whether O°xN98 has not 
been added, when one has interpreted M1. as meaning “spirit”, 
and one ought also to ask oneself whether the word does not 
merely signify “air”. The meaning of verses 2 and 3 would 
then become: “The earth was solitude, void, and darkness; upon 
tts surface was the ocean and an air was astir upon the water. 
God sad, ‘Let there be a light and a light was.” 

V..5a, as has been previously said, was apparently added 
by the compiler (C), who wished to state precisely the connection 
between the night and the day mentioned by A. These words 
cannot come from W, for whom the day and the night did 
not appear except with the luminaries, nor from A, for whom 
the separating of the light and the darkness is a general fact, 
not limited to day and night. In addition, it would be strange 
that the word BY should have been taken by him successively 
in two different senses: “period of light” and “diurnal period”. 

V.6 belongs to W, v.7 to A, except }3 1, which was 
separated from v. 6 by the one who combined the accounts. 

V. 8a is a new gloss establishing the identity of yp" with 
paw. Although the Psalmist (Ps. 19. 2) draws a parallel between 
these two words, they do not seem to be synonymous. At 
least for W, who speaks of the firmament of the heaven 
(verses 14, 15, and 20°), the firmament is a solid vault and the 
heaven the height of the atmosphere. 


6 As to v. 17, it will be discussed later 
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The separating of the waters and the continent is present 
only in W. The words “And God saw that it was good”, which 
belonged to A have been misplaced. In the original they follow 
v.7, but the redactor transposed them in order to put them 
at the conclusion of the account relating to the waters. 

The gloss of v. 10a identifies PIN with nw, although the 
word PS is employed in another sense throughout the chapter. 

Verses 11 (W) and 12 (A) were influenced the one by the 
other, especially the former by the latter. In v.11 there was, 
no doubt, yt yM, as in v.29, and yw yyto comes from A. 
The words 1°05 “D nwy are a copy of A with the word 
13°95 poorly placed and. changed to 1399, an unusual form. 
The words “1D AwY “ND YY would be an indefensible pleonasm. 
Perhaps the original text was: puNn dy [1°] 13 IR Ws AD py[y]. 
As for the word 17°99, it is very usual and is correctly used 
in A to denote the different kinds of beings. In W it would 
be applied only to trees. In v. 24 (W) 7325 is borrowed from 
v. 25 (A), but employed in a peculiar manner (see below). It 
is not present in v. 20 (W), although it figures in the corresponding 
phrase of A (v. 21). 

In v. 12 (A) it is to be observed that, contrary to what is 
found in all the other creations, it is not God who acts; it is 
the earth which produces vegetables. It is difficult to believe 
that this exception was made by the author of the account 
himself. It is more probable that v. 12 was modified under the 
influence of v.11 and that there was in the original text 831" 
yuN7 yo oN, “And God caused to come forth from the earth”. 
One can compare to it the expression PINT }D ONY R319, “to 
cause bread to come forth out of the earth” (Ps. 104. 14). In 
every manner there is a stylistic difference between W, who 
says 8WT 8WTN, and A, who says NWT N'SI7. 

The text of W in the paragraph that follows (v. 14—15) is 
intact, except that nvsnd ought to be corrected to NUON 
(the error is due to the influence of mnxd ym). V. 16 (A) did 
not undergo any more change and differs very perceptibly from 
the W account as to the réle of the luminaries. For the latter, 
the sun lights up the day; it produces, then, the day. For A, 
the day and the night are in existence since the beginning of 
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Creation. The rdle played by the luminaries, then, is to vale 
the day and the night. Sentences 17b and 18a appear to come 
from the compiler, who would have wished with regard to the 
placing of the stars, to combine the ideas of W and A, so 
that the text repeats what has already been said concerning 
their creation. He took in W the idea that the stars serve to 
give light to the earth and in A the notion that the stars rule 
the day and the night. With the words, “to distinguish between 
the light and the darkness”, he returns to the text of W, but 
in putting “light” in the place of “day” and “darkness” in the 
place of “night”, he has made a change which undoubtedly 
has as its purpose the avoidance of repeating the words, “day 
and night”. But he did not take into consideration the fact 
that the expression thus modified, is found already in v.5. The 
separating of the light and the darkness was indeed in effect 
from the first day. 

In the paragraph that treats of the creation of reptiles and 
birds, the words }> ‘ are missing after v.20 (W). On the 
other hand, in A, in v. 21, the relative clause D'OT IW WS 
renders the parallelism with wad 43> Ary 52 nN less satis- 
factory; it seems to be imitated from W, who employs pw where 
A makes use of &". There was perhaps only O'3 after nvDT7. 
Let it be noted that A, who distinguished the great luminaries 
from the stars, distinguishes here the sea monsters from the 
other aquatic reptiles (fishes). 

In the creation of the terrestrial animals, v.24 ought to be 
relived of 73°95 and of m3‘d pas NM. The first 73°99 has no 
meaning since the expression MN WB) is a whole of which 
won moma give the divisions. As for m3'»> poX 1n'm, besides 
being the unexpected poetic form of Inn), these words are 
very badly placed here, being separated from m8M23 by wD". 
They are manifestly taken from A. 

V. 25 (A) has not been altered, but it may possibly be 
necessary to place here the clause ‘Ww ov pasa Dy , 
“It was evening, it was morning, a sixth day”, and in v. 31 to 
restore ‘y'aWiT OY in place of ‘ww oY. In account A each 
day was to have its work, and, as Wellhausen thought, man 
was created the seventh day. The idea that God rested the 
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seventh day seems comparatively modern. This is indicated 
by 22a; “And God completed His work the seventh day“, 
while 2b, “And God rested from all His work” appears to be 
a variant intended to introduce the idea of divine rest, developed 
in v.3. The compiler, then, suppressed the final sentence of 
the paragraph dealing with animals, and at the end of the 
following paragraph, he put ‘wwmr in place of ‘y’awn. The use 
of the article is understandable for the seventh day, which closes 
the week, but not for the sixth, which is an ordinary day. It 
was in this way that the creation of the terrestrial animals and 
the creation of man were brought together. 

The paragraph devoted to the creation of man in W (v. 26) 
has been greatly modified under the influence of A. There is 
no reason why, in this narrative, God should have worked 
more in order to form man than in order to produce the other 
beings. God’s word ought to suffice in order to bring man into 
existence. It may then be granted that in place of DIX Mwys 
1M ID 30933, “Let us make men in our image according to 
our likeness” there would simply be pox dy O58 ‘M, “Let 
there be men on the earth”, or some thing analogous to it. 
The one who altered the W account thought he would be giving 
it more dignity by borrowing 130583 DIS mwYs from A (v. 27) 
and perhaps 13N\®7) from v.5. But the anthropomorphic tone of 
this sentence is not in accord with the severe idealism of W. 
On the other hand yNm 553) must be an alteration of m’N2) 
YS, itself borrowed from v. 25, as well as PIS INN in v. 24. 

The blessing for man (v. 28) and the rule concerning food 
(vv. 29-30) belong to W. He (W) united in v. 28 all the terrestrial 
animals in the expression pasn Sy nworn mn 52a (if, however, 
the word 7732 was not omitted by accident). In v. 29 the word 
YY after “IB seems inadvertently placed, if it is not a variant 
of yy, which might have passed from the margin of the text 
to a poor place in it. On the contrary, in v. 30 the word ‘nn3 
is lacking before mboxd. 

V.31 naturally forms a part of account A. It has been seen 
above that ‘ywm oY should be changed to *y'awm no}. 

2.1 is the conclusion of W, while 2a is the conclusion of 
A. I have already remarked that 2b seems to be a correction 
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of 2a, introducing the mention of divine repose, while v. 3 is 
an amplification of it, proclaiming the law of the Sabbath in 
conformity with the Decalogue (Ex. 20.11). In place of S813 it 
is undoubtedly necessary to read 125.7 

In closing, I wish to give in two columns the corrected 
texts of A and of W, and I shall set down in the form of 


footnotes the additions of C. 
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THE THREE CALENDARS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


By JULIAN MORGENSTERN, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


I 
THE PROBLEM 


HE BIBLE furnishes ample evidence that, at different 

periods in ancient Israel, three different festival calendars 
and calendar systems were employed. The first of these may 
well be called the Canaanite Calendar, and for convenience 
may be designated as Calendar I. The second calendar, which 
may be labelled Calendar II, is characterized by the fact that 
it refers to the months by number instead of by name, and 
so speaks of the first month, the second month, and the like. 
The third calendar used the Babylonian names of the months. 
It may be referred to as Calendar IIL 

It is generally taken for granted, without any question at 
all being raised, that these three calendars were identical] in 
all essential respects, and that all that took place when Calen- 
dar II superseded Calendar I was that the numbers of the 
months were substituted for the old Canaanite names, and that 
similarly, when Calendar III superseded Calendar II, the newly 
borrowed Babylonian names of the months supplanted the older 
month numbers. Particularly with regard to the transition from 
Calendar II to Calendar III is this simple and non-significant 
process generally assumed. The Zalmud* records the tradition 
that the exiles, returning from Babylonian captivity, brought 
back with them and introduced into Palestinian practice the 


i Fer. R. H. 1.1. 
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Babylonian month names. Were this tradition historically correct 
it would indicate that the use of the Babylonian names of the 
months began very soon after the exiles began to return from 
Babylon, near the beginning of the post-exilic period. We shall 
soon see, however, that such is not the case, and that, there- 
fore, the tradition attests no more than that the rabbis of the 
Talmud were fully aware that the names of the months which 
are still used in the Jewish calendar were borrowed from the 
Babylonian calendar. 

A further indication of Babylonian influence upon Calendar III, 
it is usually held, may be found in the fact that although in 
this calendar Ros ha-Sanah, the New Year's Day, falls on the 
1st of Tishri, in the fall, none the less this was counted only 
as the seventh month, and Nisan, in the spring, was counted 
as the first month. This brought about the rather anomalous 
condition that the New Year’s Day, the official beginning of 
the new year, fell, not upon the Ist of the first month, but 
upon the Ist of the seventh month. It is usually explained 
that this was because the Babylonian year began in the spring, 
and so in the Babylonian calendar Nisan was the first month, 
whereas the old Canaanite calendar year began in the fall. 
When the Babylonian month names were introduced, the calen- 
dar of religious festivals and other similar seasonal institutions 
was not altered thereby, and thus it came about that in 
Calendar III the New Year’s Day is celebrated on the Ist of 
the seventh month instead of the Ist of the first month. But 
a reminiscence of Babylonian practice and influence may be 
seen in the fact that even though the official New Year’s Day 
was fixed by Calendar III for the rst of Tishri, still the 1st 
of Nisan continued for many centuries to enjoy a certain con- 
sideration as a kind of secondary New Year’s Day.? This, in 
brief, sums up the generally accepted belief in regard to the 
transition from Calendar II to Calendar III3 And from this 
it can easily be seen how gratuitous the whole conclusion is. 

Certainly, it does not follow necessarily that the three 


2 Mishna R. H. 1.1; cf. also Josephus, Antiquities I. 3. 3. 
3 Cf. Benzinger, Hebraische Archaolgie: 198—201; Winckler, KAT, 330 ff. 
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calendars agreed in all essential respects, except in the manner by 
which they indicated the month. In fact common sense suggests 
that if all that took place was merely a change from calling 
the months by their old Canaanite names, to a new-fangled 
system of indicating them by number, and then some time 
later, a substitution of a new set of month names borrowed 
from the Babylonian calendar, for the former designation by 
number, there would have been no need of any change, and 
the old Canaanite month names could have continued to function 
with complete satisfaction down to this very day; for, surely, 
between names of Canaanite origin and names of Babylonian 
origin ancient Israel could have had little preference. This 
consideration suggests the probability that these two changes 
of the manner of designating the months in ancient Israel may 
have been due to causes of considerable importance, and may 
have been accompanied by internal revision of the entire 
calendar system of more than passing significance. 

For example, it may well be that not only did the months 
in the three calendars differ in names, but they may also have 
differed in far more essential matters. We do know that the 
months of Calendar III are lunar in character, as is the year 
also. But the months of either or of both of the other two 
calendars may have been solar, and, in such case, the year as 
well. And in such case both months and years of either or 
both Calendars I and II would have been of different lengths 
than the months and years of Calendar III. They would have 
begun and ended at different moments, and would undoubtedly 
have employed different systems of intercalation. And not 
impossibly also, the festivals and other like institutions may 
have come at different relative moments in the respective 
calendars. Nor does it follow that Calendar II must have agreed 
in all essential details except the manner of designating the 
months, with either Calendars I or III. In other words, the 
most probable hypothesis is that the existence of these three 
systems of designating the months in the Bible implies that 
there were three different calendars employed at different times 
in ancient Israel, and that the transition from the one system 
of designating the months to the second system, and from this 
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in turn to the third system, implied two revisions of the 
calendar, each in all likelihood, of a thorough-going nature. 

Such is the hypothesis. It is the purpose of this paper to 
test this hypothesis, and in the process thereof to gather nu- 
merous by-products, interesting and valuable information bearing 
upon the life and religious belief and practice of ancient Israel. 

The first task is to determine, as exactly as possible, when 
the two transitions from Calendar I to Calendar II and again 
from Calendar II to Calendar III took place. 


II 


THE TIME OF THE TRANSITION FROM CALENDAR I 
TO CALENDAR II. 


But four of the old Canaanite month names are preserved 
in the Bible, Abib, Ziv, Ethanim and Bul. Of these, Abib is 
mentioned six times,+ Ziv twice,s and Ethanim® and Bul? each 
once. The three latter names are all mentioned in the same 
connection, in the account in I Ki. of the building and dedication 
of Solomon’s Temple. Abib, on the other hand, is also always 
mentioned in only one connection, as the month in which the 
Passover-festival is to be celebrated. Abib and Ziv are called 
the first and second months respectively, and Ethanim and Bul 
the seventh and eighth months respectively. We shall see later 
that these numbers are only of secondary import. But this much 
is certain that Abib and Ziv came in the spring and Ethanim 
and Bul in the fall. Of these three, Ziv, Ethanim, and Bul have 
been found in North-Semitic inscriptions. This would warrant 
the inference that this Canaanite and early Israelite calendar 
was the same as that employed in this early period among the 
Phoenicians and other neighbors of Israel in Western Asia, and 
that, were it necessary for any reason, the names of the months 


4 Ex, 13.4; 23.15; 34.18 (twice); Deut, 16.x (twice). 
5 I Ki. 6.x. 37. 

61 Ki. 8.2. 

71 Ki. 6. 38. 

8 Cf. Lidzbarski, Mordsemitische Epigraphik 1. 412. 
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of Calendar I might be filled out by the names of additional 
months found in these inscriptions. 

It will be noted that the latest passages of the Bible in which 
these names are used are in I Ki. and, therefore, are the pro- 
duct of the early part of the Babylonian Exile. But it is quite 
probable that the use of these names here is somewhat archaic, 
due in all likelihood to the fact that the author was drawing 
upon some other source for his information, and this older 
source undoubtedly employed these older names. In each case, 
either the author himself, or what is far more probable, some 
later glossator felt constrained to give the equivalent of the 
Canaanite month name in the numerical order of Calendar IL. 

Unquestionably, the latest contemporaneous reference to 

these Canaanite month names is found in Deut. 16.1; and there 
no equivalent in the numerical designation of the months of 
Calendar II is given. This would seem to indicate that these 
Canaanite month names, and consequently also Calendar I, 
were employed in ancient Israel as late as the time of the 
composition of the Deuteronomic Code proper, or D 1. 
_ This conclusion is corroborated by a careful consideration 
of those passages of the Bible in which the months are cited 
not by their old names, but by number, i. e. where Calendar II 
is employed. The oldest references to this system are found 
in Jeremiah. Throughout this book, the months are cited by 
number alone, and not in a single instance by name. But, as 
Kuenen has correctly pointed out, everyone of these references, 
without exception, are probably the work, not of the prophet 
himself, but of his editors, and are, therefore, the product, in 
all likelihood, of the early part of the Babylonian Exile and 
practically contemporaneous with similar references in Deut. I. 3, 
in Kings, and in Ezekiel. 

This does not mean, of course, that Calendar II could have 
been introduced only in the early part of the Babylonian Exile. 
It may have been in use some time before our first literary 
reference to it was composed. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that the date of its introduction could not have long preceded 


9 Onderzoek 22 (1889). 255 ff. 
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such reference. This accords fully with the fact just noted that 
the latest contemporaneous reference is found in Deut. 16.1. 
And this justifies the inference that Calendar I was employed 
in Israel as late as 621 B.C. By 586 B.C. or very soon there- 
after, Calendar II, it seems, had completely supplanted Calendar I. 
Therefore, the moment of the transition from Calendar I to Ca- 
lendar II must fall sometime between these two dates. We shall 
see later that Calendar II exhibits certain marked affinities with 
the Babylonian calendar, and that it differed in certain very 
essential respects from Calendar I. We can hardly suppose that 
a calendar based largely upon Babylonian antecedants would 
have been adopted during the life time of Josiah. But we do 
know that almost immediately after the death of that king 
in 608 B.C., a reaction against the rigorism and iconoclasm of 
the Deuteronomic Code set in,'® and the influence of Babylonian 
culture and religion became stronger, it would seem, than ever 
before in all the history of Israel. It is quite reasonable to 
suppose, therefore, that the introduction of Calendar II could 
not have taken place before 608 B. C. Between this date and 
586 B.C. or very soon thereafter at the very latest, the transi- 
tion from Calendar I to Calendar II must have been made. As 
was just intimated, the transition was in all likelihood the result 
of the ascendancy of Babylonian culture and religion. The extent 
to which the festivals and other calendar institutions were affected 
thereby will be determined Jater.* 


10 Cf, Jer. 7.17 ff. and 44. ‘ 

tr It is interesting and even significant to note that in the pre-Deuteronomic 
literature, reckoning by months plays practically no role at all. In all of the J 
and E codes of the Hexateuch, and in Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah the 
expression “month” is not used a single time to convey the idea of a fixed 
moment in the year, but only to indicate duration of time (so. Gen. 29. x4; 
Num. II. 20f.; Hos. 5.7 one month; Jud. 11.37 ff. two months; II Sam. 24. 13 
three months; Jud. 19. 2; 20.47 four months; I Sam. 6.x six months, and the 
like). On the other hand the moment in the year was indicated in this literature 
usually by reference to the season, as in I Sam, 12.17 (‘at the time of the 
wheat-harvest”), II Sam. 21, 9 ff. (“at the time of the barley-harvest”, and “from 
the beginning of the harvest season until the water was poured down from 
heaven”); I Sam. 2. x (“at the time of the ‘turning of the year’, i. e. the equinox, 
at the time when the messengers [?] go forth”). Even the time of the festivals 
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Il 


THE TIME OF TRANSITION FROM CALENDAR II 
TO CALENDAR II 


If the Talmudic tradition were trustworthy, that the exiles 
returning from the Babylonian Captivity brought the Babylonian 
names of the months back with them, we would expect to find 
these names commonly employed in the post-exilic literature, 
say from the time of Ezra and Nehemiah on, and on the other 
hand the system of indicating the months by number gradually 
falling into disuse and eventually disappearing altogether. But 
such is not at all the case. 

The system of indicating the months by number continued 
to be used throughout the entire post-exilic Biblical literature, 
and is even employed in the majority of the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical writings. On the other hand the Babylonian 
month names are used only sparingly in both the Bible and 
Apocrypha, as the following table will show:*? 

Nisan—Neh. 2.1; Esth. 3.7 

Sivan—Esth. 8. 9 

Elul—Neh. 6.15; 1 Mac. 14.27 

Kislev—Zach. 7.1; Neh. 1.1; 1 Mac. 4. 52; II Mac. 1.9, 18; 
10. 5 

Tebet—Esth. 2. 16 

Shebat—Zach. 1.7; 1 Mac. 16.14 

Adar—Ezra 6.15; Esth. 3.7, 13; 8.12; 9.1, 15, 17, 19 21; 
I Mac. 7. 43, 49; II Mac. 15.36; Esdras 7. 5. 

All told, these Babylonian names of the months are found 
in only seventeen passages in the entire Bible and in only ten 
in the Apocrypha. Moreover, of these seventeen Biblical pas- 
sages, all scholars are agreed, two Zach. 1.7 and 7.1, are late 
glosses. We shall have convincing proof later that, despite the 


it would seem was fixed in this manner, cf. Ex. 23.16 (the festival of ingathering, 
at the end of the year “when thou gatherest in thy produce from the field”). 
The one exception in this practice seems to be the fixing of the Passover- 
festival “in the month of Abib”. But, as we shall see, it is quite probable that 
this expression is used in a technical and not a literal sense. 

12 Borrowed from Woods. art. Calendar (Hebrew), Hastings ZZ. III. 109. 
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opinion of some scholars, Ezra 6.15 is also late, not earlier at 
the most than near the very close of the 4th century B.C. 
The remaining fourteen Biblical passages are all found in only 
two Biblical books, Nehemiah and Esther. Of these, only three 
occur in Nehemiah and the remaining eleven in Esther. Both 
of these books are late, in fact among the very latest in the 
entire Bible. Nehemiah, a part of the work of the Chronicler, 
is in all likelihood the product of the 3rd century B. C., while 
Esther was probably composed in the 2nd century B. C. 
Furthermore, it is significant that Esther employs the older 
system of numbering the months nine times, almost as often 
as it cites them by the Babylonian names; and in seven of the 
eleven passages in which the Babylonian month name is used, 
it is accompanied by the numerical name of the month; in 
only four passages in Esthet are the Babylonian month names 
used independently. And Nehemiah employs the older system of 
numbering the months far more frequently than the Babylonian 
names. Such being the case, despite the Talmudic tradition, 
we must conclude that the Babylonian names of the months 
did not even begin to be used in Palestine much before the 
close of the fourth century B. C., if even at that time; that for 
several centuries after that, the older system of indicating 
months by number continued to be generally employed; and 
that it was supplanted only very slowly and gradually by the 
Babylonian month names.'3 Even the author of II Mac. 15. 36, 
writing probably near the end of the rst century B.C, when 
giving the date of the Nicanor festival, felt constrained to explain 
that it came on the 13th of the twelfth month, “which is called 
Adar in the Syrian language”.™* Accordingly, the only historic 
truth in the Talmudic tradition is the consciousness that the 


13 In fact Woods of. ci#. holds that the Babylonian names of the months 
did not come into regular use in Israel until after the destruction of the Temple 
by the Romans in 70 A.D. 

14 Probably the oldest work in which only the Babylonian names of the 
months are employed is M:gillat Ti ‘anit, composed in all likelihood near 
the commencement of the Ist century A. D. (cf. Lauterbach, in ¥Z - 427). 

In this connection it is interesting, and not without a certain significance, 
to note that in the Elephantine papyri the Babylonian names of the months are 
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names of the months in Calendar III were of Babylonian origin, 
and no more. 

All this implies that the introduction of the Babylonian month 
names was a slow and gradual process, that began in Palestine at 
the very earliest but little before the end of the fourth century 
B. C. or perhaps even somewhat later than that. Therefore, 
insofar as the introduction of these Babylonian month names 
represented the formulation and adoption of a new calendar 
system, with whatever internal changes and modifications with 
regard to the festivals and other like institutions that may have 
become necessary, we may expect to find some indications 
thereof in the literature and practice of this period. 

Having thus determined the time when Calendar I was 
superseded by Calendar II, and when, in turn, Calendar II 
gave way, or began to give way to Calendar III, we are now 
prepared to carry this investigation one step farther, and a 


used quite generally and from a period much earlier than that in which they 
began to be used in Palestine. In the two oldest papyri (Sachau, Aramdische 
Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, nos. 30 and 25, dated 494 and 483 B.C. 
respectively) only the Egyptian month names are used. But a papyrus dated 
the 14 (15?)th year of Xerxes, i. e. 471 (470?) B. C. (Sayce and Cowley, Avamaic 
Papyri A), gives the double reckoning, the 17 (18?)th of Elul =the 27 (28?)th 
of Pachon. From this time on this double system of dating according to both 
the Egyptian and Babylonian month names is employed in all the texts published 
by Sayce and Cowley, and in one of the texts published by Sachau (no. 28). 
In three of the texts published by Sachau (nos. 1, 6 [the so-called Passover 
papyrus] and 8) only the Babylonian month names are used, and in six texts 
(nos. 10, 18, 25, 27, 29 and 30) only the Egyptian month names are used. 
From this evidence it is clear that although the Babylonian names of the 
months were introduced into Egypt at a much earlier time than into Palestine, 
still they do not seem to have ever come into general use there. With the 
revival of the Egyptian national spirit in the closing years of the 5th. century 
B. C. the Babylonian month names probably ceased gradually to be used. That 
these Babylonian month names were introduced into Egypt so much sooner than 
into Palestine was probably due to the fact that at this time, seemingly to a 
far greater extent than Judea, Egypt was a Persian province, non-autonomous, 
but under Persian military administration, and, therefore, in all likelihood subject’ 
to more direct and urgent Babylonian cultural influence. Not impossibly, also, 
the considerable proportion of Aramaeans in the population of Syene may have 
materially furthered the employment of the Babylonian names of the months in 


these documents. 
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considerable step it is, and consider the question, to what 
extent were the festivals and other similar seasonal institutions 
affected by these two revisions of the calendar. 


IV 
THE DATE OF THE SUKKOT-NEW YEAR’s FESTIVAL 


The key to the solution of this problem is furnished by 
the consideration of the time of the celebration of the New 
Year’s Day and the S#kot festival in the different periods of 
Israel’s history. 

In a former paper,’ I have shown that in the period imme- 
diately preceding the Babylonian Exile, the S7#két festival was 
celebrated from the third through the ninth of the seventh 
month, and the New Year’s Day was celebrated on the tenth 
of that month, on the day immediately following the conclusion 
of the seven days of the S#kkét celebration. Actually, however, 
there was no break in the festivities, and the New Year’s Day 
was regarded in practice as an integral part of the Swkéz 
celebration, its conclusion, and climax, and some of the 
characteristic rites of the S#kkot festival, such as, for example, 
the dances of the maidens in the vineyards, were naturally 
transferred to it. Therefore, in actual practice the Szkkér 
festival, culminating on the New Year’s Day, consisted of eight 
full days of celebration, with this eighth day in theory an in- 
dependent festival, but in practice intimately and inseparably 
associated with the Szkéz festival. 

The proof of all this is simple and convincing. The Mishna*® 
states that in ancient times in Israel, the maidens of Jerusalem 
used to go out to dance in the vineyards on the 15th of Ab and 
Yom Kippiir. Certainly such dances in the vineyards do not agree at 
all with the spirit of Yom Kzppiir as a day of fasting, self-affliction, 
repentance and atonement. But we can easily comprehend their 
import as essential rites of jthe celebration of the Swkkér 


15 Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals, ¥QR (new series) 8 (1917), 
31—54. 
16 Ta‘an. IV. 8. 
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festival, particularly if in the text of the W/skna we substitute 
for the name Yom Kippiir, the simple date, the tenth of the 
seventh month. Jud. 21. 19 ff. tells that dances, apparently similar 
in every respect, even to the fact that through them the girls 
succeeded in winning husbands, were participated in by the 
maidens of Shiloh in the vineyards as a part of the celebra- 
tion of the Hag or Sukkot festival. The same conclusion is to 
be inferred from Jeremiah’s description’? of the maidens of 
Israel going out to dance in the vineyards at the time of the 
celebration of what is apparently a pilgrimage festival held in 
connection with the vintage. Moreover, the fact that the MZshua® 
provides that every vineyard must have a mahdl, etymologically 
a “dancing place”, i.e. an open space 12 to 16 cubits wide, 
according to the divergent opinions of Beth Hillel and Beth 
Shammai, surrounding it, in which no vines might be planted, 
proves that at one time in ancient Jsrael the dances in the 
vineyards were a common and regularly established institution 
observed in every vineyard.'9 These facts indicate that in 
preexilic Israel, as late at least as the time of Jeremiah, i. e. 
until the Babylonian Exile, the dances of the maidens in the 
vineyards were celebrated in all parts of the land, in addition 
to at least one other occasion in the year, as the concluding 
rite of the great annual vintage festival, Swzkdz. And in Jeru- 
salem, at least, instead of being celebrated on the oth of the 
7th month, the last of the seven days of the feast proper, 
they were celebrated on the next day, the tenth of the month. 

That at this time the S#kkd¢ festival was celebrated from 
the 3rd of the seventh month on, is proved by the account of 
the murder of Gedaliah b. Ahikam in Jer. 41. Tradition has 
fixed the date of the murder of Gedaliah upon the 3rd of the 
seventh month, and there is no reason to question the correct- 
ness thereof. In the Jewish religious calendar the 3rd of the 
seventh month, Tishri, is celebrated as a fast day commem- 


17 Jer. 31. 1-5. 
18 K7/, IV. 1-3. 


19 Of course, by the time of the composition of-the Mshna, the original 
nature and purpose of the mafé/ had been long forgotten, and only the un- 
explained custom survived of leaving this portion of the vineyard bare of vines, 
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orating the murder of Gedaliah. But it is difficult to conceive 
why this event:should have been commemorated in this manner, 
since it was of little or no import at all for the subsequent 
history of Israel. Moreover Zach. 7.5 and 8.19 mention the 
fasts in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months together, 
as if they had a common:character. And although tradition 
has associated these fasts with incidents of the capture of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, still as is shown in the above mentioned paper, the fast 
on the gth of the fifth month, Ab, had only an accidental and 
remote coincidence with the destruction of the Temple, and 
had been celebrated from more ancient times as the first day 
of an important seven day agricultural festival, which, precisely 
like the S#két festival, began with a fast day and culminated 
in the dances of the maidens in the vineyards on the 15th 
of Ab. 

Similarly the fast mentioned by Zachariah in the seventh 
month must have been this fast of Gedaliah on the third day 
of the month. And that the 3rd day of the seventh*° month was 
the beginning of the seven days of the Sw#kdz festival and that, 
precisely like the 9th day of Ab, it too had been celebrated 
as a day of mourning and fasting from of old, long before the 
murder of Gedaliah, is borne out by the story in Jer. 41. For 
this tells that on the day after the murder, i. e. on the 4th of 
the seventh month, and before the murder was as yet known 
to any one, eighty men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria 
came to Mizpah, on their way up to the sanctuary, or rather 
to the ruins thereof, carrying a sacrifice with them, and obvi- 
ously participating in the regular pilgrimage of the Swkkét 
festival. These men have their beards shaven, their garments 
rent and incisions in their flesh. These are all characteristic 
rites of mourning explicitly forbidden in Lev. 19. 27 ff; 21. 5; 
and Deut. 14. 1ff, obviously for the reason that they were 
rites of an idolatrous, non-Yahwistic origin. We know from 
manifold evidence that they were rites of mourning for Adonis 
or Tamuz, the god of vegetation in the pre-Israelite religion 


20 So also the Gemara, R. H. 18b. 
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of Canaan and adjacent lands,** and that the Adonis festivals 
began always with fasting and mourning for the dead god, and 
culminated with wild rejoicing and merrymaking at the end of 
the seven days. 7? 

Both the festival from the 9th through the 15th of Ab and 
Sukkot were borrowed forms of these Adonis festivals, and 
both, therefore, began with a day of fasting and self-affliction, and 
culminated in the joyful dances of the maidens in the vineyards 
on the 15th of Ab and the 1oth of Tishri. Accordingly the fact 
that the eighty men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, who 
came to Mizpah on the day after the murder of Gedaliah, i. e. on 
the 4th of the seventh month, in the course of their pilgrimage 
up to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices at the sanctuary, had sub- 
jected themselves, to idolatrous rites of mourning, and this 
undoubtedly on the preceding day, i.e. the fast day beginning 
the festival, is convincing proof that this festival was celebrated 
in 586 B.C. from the 3rd through the oth of the seventh month. 

This fact is confirmed by the legislation in Ex. 23.16 and 
34.22. The latter passage provides that the S#kdr festival or, 
as it is called there, the "Asif festival be celebrated at the 
“turning-about” of the year, at the equinox, i. e. the fall 
equinox, and the former passage provides even more explicitly 
that the festival be celebrated at the “going-out” of the year, 
i.e. at the very end of the year.?3 This expression can have 


21 Cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, index, under Adonis, 2, Klage, Trauer- 
feier; Frazer, The Golden Bough,3 Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, index. 

22 Lucian, De Dea Syra, par. 6. 

23 Targum Onkelos to Ex. 34.22 renders iWin N_\pn by KNW Npbps, “at 
the going-out of the year’, just as in 23.16, Singularly enough LXX renders 
mw npn by pecodvto¢g tod éviavtod, i. e. “in the middle of the year’. 
Presumably by this rendering LXX means no more than “within the year’, i.e. 
after the year has begun, and, therefore, not immediately at the end of the old 
year, nor at the beginning of the new year (cf. also Ibn Ezra to both Ex. 22.16 
and 34. 22 and Metinah Lagger to Ex. 23.16), It probably arrived at this rendering 
because of the legislation in Lev. 23. 34 and Num. 29. 12-39, which fixes the date 
of the S#kkét festival as the 15-22nd of the seventh month, two weeks after 
the beginning of the new year. But such being the case, the very fact that LXX 
consciously departs from what can be the only possible meaning of M3wm nbipn, 
obviously in order to conform with this, as we shall show, late and secondary 
date of the S#&kéz festival, the result of the late postexilic revision of the 
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only one meaning; according to it, the festival must have 
marked the close of the old year, and must have immediately 
preceded the New Year’s Day. And just this was the condition 
in the pre-exilic period when the S#kkér festival was celebrated 
from the 3rd through the gth of the seventh month, and the 
New Year’s Day was celebrated on the very next day, the 
toth of the month. 

Further corroboration of this fact is furnished by the fol- 
lowing consideration. Deut. 31.10 commands that at the end 
of seven years, at the time of the Sabbatical year, when the 
people gather to celebrate the Swkkd¢ festival, the Law shall 
be read publicly. Mshna, R. H. I. 1 states explicitly that the 
1st of Tishri is the New Year’s Day for ordinary Sabbatical 
and Jubilee years. Accordingly the Gemara** very correctly 
raises the question, “How can the text speak of the S#kkoz 
festival at the end of the seventh year as being still within 
the Sabbatical year? Would it not rather be in the eighth 
year, since, according to the late Biblical and the rabbinical 
calendar the new year begins on the first of Tishri and the 
Sukkot festival comes two weeks later?” The question is indeed 
significant. Of course, the Gemara raises it only to answer it 
and harmonize the obvious contradiction as best it can. But 
its answer is, of course, unconvincing, and serves no purpose 
other than to emphasize the difficulty. 

The Mekilta, too, is conscious of the same difficulty when 
it correlates the three Biblical passages, and remarks (Deut. 31. 10) 
JPONT IN APIS) DDO AINA AAW Niw Tyla OMY yaw ppd Wsiw 
m (Ex. 34.22) 72¥m MbIpn AON am (Ex. 23.16) mwm AND 
esmioandy osnws ovswd > osm Nin. For if the 1st of Tishri 
marks the beginning of the year and Swkkdt commences two 


calendar, is in itself clear indication that the date implied by the term n5\pn 
mw can be only the end of the year, as in Ex. 23.16 and in the Zargum to 
this passage. 

24 R. H. 12b (bottom), 

25 Mekilta, Pisha, par. I (near end). For this reading, agreeing with the 
manuscript, but differing from and more exact than the manifestly incorrect 
edition of Weiss, as well as for the entire reference with its unmistakable im- 
plication, Iam indebted to my friend and colleague, Professor Jacob Z. Lauterbach. 
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weeks later, then how can S##Rét come, as all these three 
Biblical passages clearly state that it does, at the end of the 
year? 

Of course the only real solution of this problem is that in 
the time when these three passages were composed the Sakoz 
festival came on the last seven days of the year and so 
immediately preceded the New Year’s Day. Therefore Deut. 31. 10 
could still speak very correctly of the Sw#£éz festival at the 
end of the seven years, and still within the seventh or Sabbatical 
year, and not in the eighth year, as the Gemara suspected. 
And, inasmuch as this reference is from Deuteronomy, we have 
additional evidence that even as late as a very few years 
before the Babylonian Exile, if not during the Exile itself, the 
old calendar was still in effect, and that, therefore, the S7ekdrt 
festival must have still been observed from the 3rd through 
the 9th of the seventh month and Ros hé-Sanah must have 
come on the 10th of the month. 

And finally, that the 1oth of the seventh month was actually 
observed as the New Year’s Day is established by the bald 
statement in Ezek. 40.1 and by the additional fact that Lev. 25.8 ff. 
provides that the proclamation of the fiftieth year as the Jubilee 
year be made upon this day. True, v.9b. adds the note that 
this is the Day of Atonement. But it is equally certain that 
this is a harmonistic gloss, and not a part of the original text. 
Certainly, to proclaim the fiftieth year as the Jubilee year ten 
days after the year had had its official beginning, would have 
been an impracticable and senseless procedure.2° Such a 


26 The Rabbis of the Talmud felt the inconsistency of having the year 
begin on the Ist of the seventh month but the proclamation of the Jubilee year 
and the freeing of the slaves not until the roth, and sought to remove the 
difficulty as best they could. R. Ishmael b. Jochanan b. Beroqa accordingly 
asserted that slaves did become free in theory on the Ist of the seventh month, 
but were not permitted to return to their homes until the Ioth, However, during 
this period they were no longer subject to their former masters, but spent these 
ten days in eating, drinking, and merry-making and with crowns upon their heads. 
Then on the roth, when the Zet-Diz had had the trumpet blown, they returned 
to their homes, and fields reverted to their original masters [X. H. 8 b (bottom)]. 
Again, this attempted harmonization does no more than emphasize the problem. 
But its true solution can lie only in the direction we have indicated. Not im- 
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proclamation could have had force and purpose only if made 
on the New Year’s Day, itself. And so it follows that the 
authors of the Holiness Code, of which this passage is a part, 
just as Ezekiel, must have regarded the 10th day of the seventh 
month as the New Year’s Day. 

Such, in brief, is the argument advanced in the above- 
mentioned paper. It proves conclusively that down into the 
Babylonian Exile, as late in fact as the time of Ezekiel and 
the composition of the Holiness Code, the New Year’s Day 
was celebrated on the roth of the seventh month, and the 
Sukkot festival on the seven days immediately preceding, from 
the third through the ninth of the month.?7. And such being 
the case, the question arises, “Is it possible to fix more exactly 
the time when the festival calendar was changed and the New 
Year’s Day was shifted to the 1st of the seventh month, 
Sukkot to the 15th through the 21st or the 22nd of the 
month, and the 1oth of the month, the old New Year’s Day, 
was reconstituted as Yom Kzppiir, the Day of Atonement?” 
We believe that further investigation will throw considerable 
light upon this weighty question. 


V 


THE SUKKOT — NEW YEAR’s FESTIVAL 
AT THE TIME OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


The incident recounted in Neh. 8 has been discussed oft- 
times and its significance clearly indicated. It has been correctly 
pointed out that the passage relates in considerable detail the 


possibly, however, this tradition preserves a significant reminiscence of an ancient 
festival procedure of Saturnalian character, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer later (cf. below, note 95). 

37 It is true that Ezek. 45. 25 fixes the Sw£két-festival as beginning on the 
15th of the seventh month and continuing for seven days, i. e. through the 21st 
of the month, almost as does ‘the Priestly legislation in Lev. 23.34 and 
Num. 29, 12 ff. But we shall prove later that this passage can not possibly have 
been an integral part of the prophet’s book, but must have been appended to 
the chapter by some much later Priestly writer. 
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incidents attendant upon the celebration of the Swzskér festival 
in Jerusalem at the beginning of the seventh month; and since 
no mention is made anywhere of Vom Kzppiir, the inference 
is drawn, and undoubtedly correctly, that Yom Kippur could 
not as yet have been instituted at this time. This conclusion 
is corroborated by the fact that Neh. 9.1ff. tells of a great 
fast on the 24th of this same month.?8 Regardless of whether 
this fast was held only upon this one occasion or was perhaps 
in that period celebrated as an annual affair, it would be 
difficult indeed to account for such a fast on the 24th if You 
Kippir, a great annual, national fast day had been celebrated 
on the 10th, only two weeks before. Manifestly Yom Kzippir 
was not yet instituted in the days of Nehemiah. Such is the 
usual, and in the main, certainly the correct conclusion drawn 
from the analysis of this passage. But this by no means ex- 
hausts its import, nor, in fact, touches upon the most significant 
feature thereof. 

The passage states that the people had been dwelling in 
their villages outside of Jerusalem. But as the seventh month 
drew near (7.73) they went up to Jerusalem and on the Ist 
day of the seventh month they gathered together in the open 
square near the Water-gate. There Ezra began to read to them 
the book of the Law. He read from sunrise until noon (8. 3). 
The day, itself, was a sacred day, upon which the people were 
inclined to give themselves over to mourning and weeping, 
ostensibly because they were hearing the Torah read, presumably 
for the first time. But it is inconceivable that this cause should 
have induced mourning and weeping. The true cause thereof, 


28 Of course if with Torrey [AFSZ 25 (1908—9), 276—311] we regard 
Neh. 9 as out of place here and originally following Ezra 9 and 10, it would 
follow that the month here referred to was not the seventh but the ninth month; 
and in such case the account in Neh. 9 of the great fast upon the 24th of this 
month would have no bearing upon the question of whether Yom Kippur was 
observed at this time or not. But cf. Batten, Zzva and Nehemiah, 49f. for a 
discussion of Torrey’s hypothesis, And it must be kept in mind that at the most 
the proof drawn from Neh. 9 is only incidental and not primary, and that con- 
sequently even if it may not be applied to the question of the observance of 
Yom Kippur at this time, none the less the latter question and its solution are 
not affected one whit by the withdrawal of this evidence. 
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if the incident have any historical basis at all, must have been 
something quite different. At any rate the passage states that 
Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Levites attempted to turn the people 
from their mourning and weeping by the thought that this day 
was sacred to Yahwe, and that they should instead eat and 
drink and rejoice and send gifts to the poor, but under no 
conditions must they grieve. This last statement (v. 11) would 
indicate that the mourning and weeping were not occasioned 
by rejoicing over hearing the Torah read, For while we may 
conceive of one weeping because of a joyful event, we can 
hardly conceive of one mourning and grieving therefor. 

Then, on the second day, i. e. the 2nd of the month as 
well as the second day of the festival celebration, Ezra proceeds 
with the reading, and in the course of this day’s reading he 
reaches the passage at present found in Lev. 23. 39-41, com- 
manding the preparation of and the dwelling in booths as an 
indispensable, and the most characteristic rite of the Swkko¢ 
celebration. Immediately thereupon the command is given to 
all the people, both those in Jerusalem and those in the villages 
round about, to go to the mountains and there gather olive, 
palm, and myrtle branches and other materials prescribed for 
the construction of booths, in order that they might celebrate 
the Swkkot festival properly. The people obey with alacrity. 
The booths are erected upon the roofs and in the courtyards 
of the houses, and in the courts of the Temple, and the people 
dwell in them during the seven days of the S#kkd¢ festival. 
And then the note is added that Sw#skét had never been 
celebrated in this manner before from the days of Joshua down 
to that day. In other words this was apparently an altogether 
new and novel manner of celebrating the festival.22 And the 


29 Cf. the similar statement with regard to the celebration of the Passover 
in the eighteenth year of Josiah, in II Ki. 23.21 ff. There, too, as has long 
been recognized by scholars, the implication is that this was an altogether new 
method of celebrating the Passover, of course in accordance with the prescriptions 
of Deut. 16.1-8. In the same way this statement here undoubtedly implies not 
only a novel manner of celebrating the S#éké festival, but also the hearing 
by the people for the first time of a new corpus of law, and their acceptance 
of it, and likewise the celebration of the festival in accordance with the pre- 
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reading of the Law goes on without interruption during all the 
seven days of the festival. They celebrate the festival for seven 
days and on the eighth day an ‘Azévé¢ in the prescribed manner. 

Here the question arises: If this Sazkkd¢ was celebrated 
as Lev. 23.34 and Num. 29.12ff. prescribe, and as scholars 
generally hold,3° from the 15th through the 22nd of the seventh 
month, why should the preparations for the festival, and 
particularly the gathering of the branches of the olive, palm, 
and myrtle, have been begun on the 2nd of the month? For 
assuredly, long before the beginning of the festival on the 
15th, to say nothing of its conclusion on the 22nd, these 
branches would have withered and dried up and become totally 
unfit for the use for which they had been gathered, and it 
would have become necessary to replace them by new branches. 
It is impossible to conceive of these preparations having been 
made already two weeks before the actual beginning of the 
festival. 


scriptions of this law. Of course, this corpus of law, read by Ezra and accepted 
by the people on this occasion, could have been only the so-called Grundschrift 
of the Priestly Code, with, necessarily, the Holiness Code, or at least certain 
portions thereof (since Lev. 23. 39-4: belongs to the Holiness Code), incorporated 
therein. 

What was novel in this celebration of the S##2é¢ festival was probably the 
elimination, or at least the suppression, of certain characteristic non-Yahwistic 
features of the old, pre-exilic Susdt celebration, such as the mourning and 
self-affliction on the opening days. This may be inferred from the emphasis 
laid in the Biblical narrative upon the urgent efforts of Nehemiah, Ezra, and 
the Levites to dissuade the people from grieving and mourning, but instead to 
celebrate the entire festival with rejoicing and merry-making. Possibly the 
ceremonies of the “water-drawing” and the dances of the maidens in the vine- 
yards, both rites the non-Yahwistic origin of which is self-apparent, were like- 
wise suppressed, at least for this occasion. For the complete silence of Biblical 
legislation with regard to these rites may well be interpreted as indicating an 
unfavorable and even hostile attitude toward them. But if so, then their sup- 
pression could have been only temporary, as the legislation of the Mishna with 
regard to the rite of the “water-drawing” shows (S#%. V. I—5). On the other 
hand, the dwelling in booths, which in the pre-exilic celebration was obviously 
only one of the characteristic rites, seems to be made here, as well as in 
Lev. 23. 39-41, the sole ceremony of primary significance. 

30 Cf. Baentsch, Leviticus, 382; Siegfried, Ezra u. Nehemiah, 104; Bertholet, 
Ezra u. Nehemiah, 72; Batten, Ezra and Nehemiah, 363. 
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This difficulty, however, is easily solved. The S#kkdt festival 
here, too, just as in the period before the Exile, must have 
been celebrated from the 3rd through the gth of the seventh 
month, with the roth of the month also observed as a sacred 
day. Such being the case, we can understand why the people 
gather their palm branches and other materials and erect their 
booths on the 2nd of the month, and why the reading of the 
Law, begun on the 1st of the month and continued on the 
2nd, goes on without interruption throughout the seven days 
of the festival i. e. from the 3rd through the 9th of the month. 
Manifestly, still in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah the calendar 
was as yet unrevised and the festivals were still observed on 
precisely the same dates as in the pre-exilic period. 

The conclusion is confirmed by a parallel account of the 
proceedings in Jerusalem at the beginning of the seventh month, 
found in two slightly varying versions in Ezra 3.1-7 and 
Esdras 5.27-54. Both versions tell that at the approach of the 
seventh month, the people from the country round about 
assemble in Jerusalem to celebrate the S7kd¢ festival, and they 
celebrate it in the manner prescribed in the Law. This gathering 
furnishes the occasion for the rebuilding of the altar on the 
site of the former altar of the pre-exilic Temple. The offering 
of the sacrifices on this altar, presumably the festival sacrifices, 
begins with the first day of the seventh month. Obviously here, 
too, the Sw#kkd¢ festival was celebrated at or close to the 
beginning of the month, i. e. in all likelihood from the 3rd 
through the 9th or 10th of the month, certainly not as late 
as from the 15th through the 22nd. 

Moreover the version in Esdras 5. 47 adds the note that this 
gathering took place in the open court at the former eastern 
gate of the Temple. This is undoubtedly the same spot as 
the court near the Water-gate, where the people likewise 
assembled for the same occasion in Neh. 8.1. This fact is 
probably further indication, if such be needed, that this festival, 
celebrated at the beginning of the seventh month, was Swzkhéz. 
For the Msknas records the significant fact that in the 


3r Suk. V. 4. 
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ceremonies of the “waterdrawing”, an important part of the 
folk-celebration of the Swkkdt festival, one of the regular rites 
was the solemn procession of priests and Levites to the eastern 
gate of the Temple. When they reached the gate they would 
turn their backs towards the gate and their faces toward the 
west and say, “Our fathers who were in this place had their 
backs to the Temple and their faces toward the east, and they 
used to prostrate themselves eastward toward the sun, but as 
for us, our eyes are towards Him”. This is not the place to 
enter into a full discussion of this interesting and significant 
rite, even though it has an important bearing upon our subject, 
for such a discussion would far transcend the limits of this 
paper. The account in the Mshua suffices, however, to show 
that the eastern gate, or as Esdras 5.47 puts it, the former 
eastern gate, i. e, the eastern gate of the first Temple, now 
in ruins, with the court-yard adjacent, played an important role 
indeed in the ceremonies of the S#fkot festival. The fact, 
therefore, that the people gather in the courtyard at the former 
eastern gate of the Temple at the beginning of the seventh 
month may well be regarded as further indication that this 
festival celebrated at the very beginning of the seventh month 
was Szkkot. 

Moreover, the very reading of the Law by Ezra at this 
time, beginning on the Ist of the seventh month and continuing 
on the 2nd and thence during the entire seven days of the 
festival, is significant. For it conforms fully to the prescription 
of Deut. 31.10 that during the Swzékdét festival of every 
Sabbatical year the Law should be read publicly to the people 
gathered at the central sanctuary. What the origin of this 
custom and of the injunction in Deut. 31. 10-13 may have been, 
it is difficult to determine. But certainly in the fact that Ezra 
reads the Law to the people assembled in the court of the 
Temple from the rst of the seventh month on, further proof 
may be found that the Szckdr festival is here represented as 
being celebrated on the very opening days of the month, and 
not from the 15th through the 22nd thereof.3? 


32 This consideration would point to the conclusion that the incident 
recounted in Neh. 8 transpired in a Sabbatical year. This fact may help 


” 


] 
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Now it is noteworthy that in all three passages, Ezra 3. 1-7, 
Esdras 5. 47-54, and Neh. 8 nowhere is it stated that the first 
day of the seventh month is Ros hi-Sanah, the New Year’s 
Day. This complete silence with regard thereto is significant. 
Particularly in Neh. 8.9-11 the holiness of the first day of the 
seventh month is insisted upon, and the people are therefore 
charged not to weep nor mourn nor grieve, but instead to 
rejoice and make merry, to eat well and to send gifts to the 
poor. None the less the day is not once called the New Year’s 
Day. Its sanctity must, therefore, have been due to some 
altogether different cause. But certainly the first day of the 
seventh month could not yet in the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, here spoken of, have been celebrated as the New 
Year’s Day. 

Furthermore, Neh. 8 concludes with the statement that after 
celebrating the Szkkér festival proper for seven days, the people 
celebrated on the eighth day an ‘Azérét in the prescribed 
manner. The latter reference is of course to Lev. 23.36 and 
Num. 29. 35-38, which command the observance of the eighth 
day, the day following the close of the seven days of the 
Sukkot festival proper, i. e. therefore, the 22nd day of the 
seventh month as an ‘Azévét, a day of abstention from work 
and of bringing sacrifice. The observance of this rather non- 
descript eighth day is easily comprehensible in connection with 
the later calendar of Lev. 23, but is altogether unaccountable 
in the calendar which, we have seen, lies at the bottom of the 
festival celebration in Neh. 8. 

For, as has been said, the reading of the Law, it is ex- 
pressly stated, began on the 1st of the seventh month and 
continued on the 2nd. In the afternoon of this day, after the 
conclusion of the day’s reading, the people made their pre- 
parations for the celebration of the Szkkdt festival. This began, 
therefore, on the 3rd of the seventh month. The seventh and 


somewhat to fix the date of the occurrence since the precise date of three 
Sabbatical years is known (cf. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 4, 326 a), 
and from these it is a simple matter to compute backward to the period of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, regardless of whichever of the various present-day hypo- 
theses with regard to Ezra and his time may be most acceptable. 
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last day of the festival proper would, therefore, be the gth of 
the month. Accordingly, this eighth day of celebration would 
be the 10th of the seventh month. It follows then that the 
toth of the seventh month was actually celebrated in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. But again the fact that this roth of 
the seventh month is here called only ‘Azéréz, but not called 
Yom Kippir proves that this peculiar supremely sacred obser- 
vance of this day had not yet been instituted at this time, for 
had Yom Kzppir been observed at this time, the name would 
surely have been used here. 

But it is equally certain that it could not have been the 
colorless and unexplained S:7int ‘Azérét of the later calendar, 
for this day is mentioned nowhere in the Bible except in 
connection with the dating of the S#2dz festival from the 15th 
through the 22nd of the seventh month. It could have been 
only one thing, viz. Ros ha-Sanah, the New Year’s Day, just 
as Ezek. 40.1 calls it. In other words, the second half of this 
verse must have read originally somewhat in this manner: 
MUTT WS wT ova) OM. Nyaw sn) wy. Then at a time 
considerably later, and in order to harmonize this narrative 
with the later calendar and the supposed ancient Mosaic 
authorship thereof, as recorded in Lev. 23, the original text 
was altered to the present reading.33 

All this evidence, cumulative and convincing, proves beyond 
any possibility of doubt that in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
the calendar was not yet revised, and that Swot was still 
celebrated from the 3rd through the gth of the seventh month, 
and Ros hé-Sanah, therefore, on the 10th of the month just 
as in the preexilic period and at the time of Ezekiel. And 
Yom Kippiir was, of course, as yet unknown. 


33 I. e. the original m3wm we was changed to NISyY and MSW was added, 
in order to imply the reference to the legislation in Lev. 23. 36 and Num. 29. 35-38. 
Likewise the article in 3nm was dropped, to convey the impression that this 
festival, celebrated on the opening days of the seventh month, was not the 
Sukkot festival proper, but merely a festival, an incidental festival, celebrated 
only on this one single occasion, and that the real Sw#sdr was celebrated, as 
prescribed in Lev. 23. 34-36 and Num. 29. 12-38, from the I 5th through the 
22nd of the month. 
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VI 


THE DATE OF THE DEDICATION 
OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


This far-reaching conclusion is further corroborated, and 
additional light is shed upon the problem of the post-exilic 
calendar and its revision by still another important consideration. 

I. Ki. 8.2 and 65f. tell that Solomon dedicated the Temple 
at the Swkkér festival. The dedication celebration lasted for 
seven days, obviously coincident with the seven days of the 
festival, and culminated and concluded with the dismissal of 
the people on the eighth day. 

The reason for the selection of this festival as the occasion 
of the dedication is easy to comprehend. In this early period 
the eighth day, the day after the conclusion of the festival 
proper, was, of course, the New Year’s Day. This was indeed, 
for many reasons, the most appropriate moment in the year 
for such dedication ceremonies. For, in addition to the natural 
significance and sanctity of the day as the New Year’s Day, 
it was also regarded in ancient Israel and among the Canaanites 
from whom the concept was borrowed, as the day of the fall 
equinox and of the annual descent of fire from heaven upon 
the altar of the sanctuary, just as still today in the Church of 
the Sepulchre at Jerusalem on the afternoon preceding Easter 
Sunday each year the holy fire is thought to descend into 
the sacred tomb.34 This in itself was sufficient reason, not 
merely to suggest, but actually to compel the dedication of 
the Temple at this time. For this fire that descended, or was 


34 Of the origin, meaning, and history of this extremely interesting tradition 
and ceremony, I have treated in great detail in another, as yet unpublished 
paper. For the present, however, and until the publication of this paper, the 
reader may refer very profitably to von Raumer, Falastina2, 321 ff.; Dowling 
“The Great Fire in the Church of the Resurrection, Jerusalem”, in PEF (1908) 
I5I—153; Wiedemann, “Zum Wunder des heiligen Feuers”, ZDPV40(1917), 247 ff. ; 
and especially Charlier, “Ein astronomischer Beitrag zur Exegese des Alten 
Testaments”, ZDMG 58 (1904), 386—394. With the great majority, and certainly 
with the most important, of Charlier’s conclusions I agree completely, although 
upon entirely different and independent grounds. 
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thought to descend, upon the altar upon the New Year’s Day, 
in time developed into the concept of the K:b0d Vahwe, the 
fiery apparition which symbolized Yahwe’s presence, as found 
in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code.35 And I Ki. 8. 3-11 and 
II Chron. 5.14 and 7.1-3 tell explicitly that the entrance of 
the K-06d Yahwe into the sanctuary was the crowning feature 
of its dedication. 

Now it is interesting and significant to note that a late 
gloss in I Ki. 8.65f. tells that actually there were fourteen 
days of continuous celebration, viz. the seven days of the 
dedication of the sanctuary proper, and then the seven days 
of the Sw#kkér festival, and on the eighth day, i. e. the day 
after the close of the festival, Solomon dismissed the people 
to their homes. That this is a gloss, and that it is undoubtedly 
late may be inferred from the fact that LXX knows nothing 
at all of these fourteen days of celebration, but speaks only 
of the seven days of dedication, coincident with the seven days 
of the Szkkéor festival. 

The parallel account in II Chron. 7.9 f. adds two other and 
most significant bits of information. It tells explicitly that 
Solomon first celebrated the dedication of the Temple for 
seven days, and then the S#kot festival for an additional seven 
days. Then upon the eighth day he celebrated an ‘Azéréz, and 
finally on the 23rd of the month, i. ec, of course the seventh 
month, he dismissed the people to their homes. The two 
significant added details here are (1) the celebration of the 
eighth day, and the day after the conclusion of the Swzkkor 
festival proper, as an ‘Azérét, and (2) the exact dating of the 
dismissal of the people to their homes. 

This eighth day of celebration here is, of course, the same 
as that prescribed in Lev. 23.36 and Num. 29.35 ff, as the 
eighth and concluding day of the Szkoz festival. That it is 
mentioned in II Chron. 7.9 but not in I Ki. 8.65 indicates that 
the passage in Chronicles is later than the gloss in Kings, and 
that at the time of the composition and insertion of the latter 
into its present position, the Swot festival was celebrated for 


35 Cf. my “Biblical Theophanies”, ZA 25 (1912), 141 ff. 
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only seven days, from the 15th through the 21st of the seventh 
month, and that the celebration of the additional eighth day 
had not yet been introduced. 

From this it follows that the revision of the calendar after 
the Exile must have been a slow and gradual process. In the 
first place, Ros hé-Sanah was transferred from the 10th of the 
seventh month to the rst, the new moon day of that month. 
It was probably at the same time that the seven-days celebration 
of the S#kkot festival was shifted to a later date than when 
it had been celebrated formerly, and its beginning was fixed 
at the full moon of the seventh month, so that now the 
celebration of the festival fell upon the 15—-21st of the month. 
But the recollection persisted in the mind of the people that 
in the period before this stage of the revision of the calendar, 
there had actually been an eighth day of celebration, independent 
of and only loosely connected with the S7££d¢ festival proper, 
yet none the less in actual practice indissolubly linked with 
the observance of the S7#dt festival, and so, in all likelihood 
for this reason, the observance of an eighth day as a kind of 
inexplicable, traditional appendage to the seven-days Swzkhé¢ 
festival was instituted. But since, divorced from its original 
connection with the New Year’s Day and the fall equinox, it 
had no other characteristic form of celebration, this eighth day 
of the festival came to be observed in a purely formal and 
colorless ritual manner as an ‘Azérét, a day of mere con- 
ventional abstention from work and offering of sacrifice. That, 
however, no direct reminiscence of a development of this sacred 
day out of the original New Year’s Day can be perceived 
anywhere, would indicate that this development was a slow 
and gradual process, and that this S:2ini ‘Azérét was not 
instituted until quite sometime after the date of the Sw#kéz 
festival proper had been fixed on the 15—21st of the seventh 
month. 3° 


36 This entire conclusion would seem at first sight to be invalidated by 
the fact that Ezek. 45.25 fixes the date of the Sukkot festival very exactly for 
the seven days beginning on the 15th of the seventh month, i. e. from the 
15th through the 21st. It should be noted at the same time that the passage 
makes no mention of an eighth day of celebration. Now, if this passage were 
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Furthermore, it is clear that not only in II Chron. 7.8 but 
also in the gloss in I Ki. 8.65 the seven days of the Sakét 
festival proper fell on the 15—21st of the seventh month. Such 
being the case, according to both these accounts, the seven 
days of the independent celebration of the dedication of the 
Temple immediately preceding the seven days of the Swkkéz 
festival must have fallen upon the 8—14th of the month. In 
other words, the 1oth of the seventh month came during this 
supposed week of the dedication festival. Now, if the celebration 
of Yom Kippur upon this day had already been instituted by 
the time of the composition of either or both of these passages, 
undoubtedly some reference thereto would have been made in 
them; or, on the other hand, had it been felt that the spirit 
of the dedication festival was incompatible with that of the 
Day of Atonement, as it certainly was, either some provision 
would have been made therefor, or, what is far more likely, 
the authors of the gloss in I Ki. 8.65 and of II. Chron. 7.8 
would never have conceived of a festival of dedication of the 
Temple that extended over Yom Kippur and it importance 
transcended that sacred day to such an extent that it completely 
abrogated the celebration of Yom Kzippir for that year, and 
even rendered unnecessary any mention of its omission. In 
other words the absolute silence of I Ki. 3.65 and II Chron. 7.8 
with regard to Yom Kzppir is conclusive and irrefutable proof 


actually the work of Ezekiel, it would follow that the observance of the Szkkéz 
festival for seven days beginning on the 15th of the seventh month, which is 
clearly the practice recorded in early secondary strata of the Priestly Code and 
in the gloss to I Ki. 8.65, and which must have been the regular practice in 
the period intervening between the first post-exilic revision of the calendar and 
the introduction of S-mint ‘Agtrét, was instituted, or at least proposed, by 
Ezekiel, and must, therefore, in all likelihood, have been known to Ezra. But 
inasmuch as the evidence is ample and convincing that in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Sukkét is still celebrated from the 3rd through the gth of the seventh month, 
the only conclusion possible is that Ezek. 45.25 can not be an integral part of 
the prophet’s book, but must have been added by some Priestly glossator, who, 
however, since he makes no mention of S:mint ‘ Azérét, must have written before 
the final stages of the revision of the calendar, as recorded in the very latest 
strata of the Priestly Code (cf. below, p. 40). This is likewise the implication 
of the fact that Ezek. 40.1 fixes Rof hé-Sanah on the roth of the seventh 
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that at the time of the composition of these two passages 
Vom Kippir had not yet been instituted. 37 

All this evidence points to the conclusion that the institution 
of Yom Kippiir was not only post-exilic and late, but very 
late, indeed; that it was, in fact, one of the very latest of the 
religious institutions recorded in the Pentateuch, that it probably 
followed, and not impossibly by quite a considerable time, even 
the institution of S:mént ‘Agérét; and that it could scarcely 
have been instituted much before the latter half of the 4th 
century B.C. or perhaps even somewhat later than that. 

In other words, the evidence indicates that there were three 
distinct and successive steps in the revision of the calendar of 
the festivals after the Exile, or more exactly, after the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. First, Ro¥ a-Sanah was transferred 
from the roth of the seventh month to the Ist, and Sa#hoz 
from the 3—9th to the 15—21st of the month. Then, an 
additional eighth day of celebration, Sint ‘Azévét, was instituted 
on the 22nd. And finally Yow Kzppiir was instituted on the 
10th, the old pre-exilic New Year’s Day. 

What probably happened was this. Even after the first 
stage of the revision of the festival calendar, when Ros ha- 
Sanah was transferred to the 1st of the seventh month and 


month. For, as we have just seen, the transfer of Ros hi-Sanah to the tst of 
the seventh month must have gone hand in hand with the transfer of Sukkot 
from the 3rd through the 9th to the 15th through the 21st of the seventh 
month. Therefore, it follows with absolute certainty that since Ezek. 40. x still 
fixes Rok hd-Sanah on the 10th of the seventh month, 45.25 must be the work 
of a late priestly glossator. 

37 That the Rabbis were conscious of this difficulty is proved by the tradition 
found in Sad, 30a and Mum. Rab. par. 17, and in fullest detail in Bere}. Rad. 
par. 35. This tells that after the completion of the seven days of celebration 
of the dedication of the Temple, the people became conscience-stricken because 
they had violated the Sabbath of that week by eating. , drinking, merry-making, 
and kindling lights on it, and also because they had nieiglacted to observe Yom 
Kippur with the prescribed self-affliction. But a Baz-K6/ quieted their fears with 
the assurance that their entire celebration had been pleasing to God, and that, 
therefore, they were destined to enjoy future life. 

Of course, like so many rabbinical explanations of Biblical problems, this 


merely calls attention to and emphasizes the difficulty, without, however, solving 
the problem. 
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Sukkot to the 15—21st, the memory persisted in the mind of 
the people that the roth of this month had once been a day 
of particular sanctity and peculiar celebration. Of course, with 
the transfer of the concept of the New Year’s Day to the 1st 
of the month, the term Ros /a-Sanah ceased to be applied to 
the 10th, and in time it was completely forgotten that this 
had been originally the New Year’s Day, and it was remembered 
only that it had been a day sacred for some now unknown 
reason. Moreover, certain rites, such as the blowing of the 
trumpets, characteristic of the New Year’s Day, were naturally 
transferred to the celebration of the New Year’s Day on the 
1st of the month, while other rites, particularly characteristic 
of the Swot festival, such as the entire ceremony of the 
“water-drawing” or that of the dwelling in booths, were natur- 
ally transferred with the festival to the 15th—21st of the 
seventh month. But certain other ceremonies, closely linked 
with the 1oth of the month itself, and therefore not easily 
transferred to any other moment in the month, continued to 
survive in the folk-practice of the people, particularly the cere- 
mony of the goat of Azazel3* and the dances of the maidens 
of Jerusalem in the vineyards, and perhaps also the entrance 
of the chief priest into the holy of holies. The idolatrous, 
non-Yahwistic character of these ceremonies was particularly 
apparent, and the priests and the religious leaders of the people 
would in all likelihood have gladly abolished them if they could. 
But many of these rites were too deeply rooted in the practice 
of the people to be suppressed completely and permanently. 
They persisted despite the unquestioned opposition of the 
religious authorities, and continued to survive in folk-practice 
for many generations, in fact until the very destruction of the 
Temple by the Romans in 70 A.D., even without the sanction 
of Pentateuchal legislation. Such unsanctioned ceremonies were 
the afore-mentioned dances of the maidens of Jerusalem in the 


38 Volz (Das Neujahrsfest Vahwes, 16) also seems to hold that this cere- 
mony of the goat of Azazel was origin lly a New Year’s Day rite, although, 
strangely enough, he maintains that it was of desert origin, presumably for no 
reason other than that it deals with a goat sent out into the desert, 
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vineyards on the roth of the seventh month and the complex 
institution of the “waterdrawing” on Sukkot. 

Other ceremonies, however, undoubtedly because of the 
prime importance which the people attached to them, the 
priests and scribes were compelled to sanction and legalize by 
proper provision in their corpus of ritual law. Such was the 
ceremony of the goat of Azazel. Unquestionably, this old 
persistent New Year’s Day rite, with its purifactory significance, 
constituted the nucleus of the Yom Kzppir idea and ritual. It 
requires but little study of Lev. 16 to conclude that the priests 
would probably have abrogated this particular rite if they could. 
But, unable to do so, they reduced its original non-Yahwistic 
character as much as possible. 

With this was combined the old equinoctial New Year’s 
Day rite of the withdrawal of the curtain that separated the 
innermost sanctuary of the Temple, wherein the ark upon 
which the Deity was thought to dwell, was deposited, so that 
at this one moment of the year He might be made visible to 
all the people. The original equinoctial character of this cere- 
mony 39 held it fast to this one day, and forbade its transfer 
to the new New Year’s Day on the Ist of the month. But now 
the original ceremony was of necessity modified quite con- 
siderably. As is clear from the antianthropomorphic character 
of the Deity characteristic of the Priestly Code, the priestly 
leaders of the congregation of Israel in the post-exilic period 
must have conceived of Yahwe as altogether too transcendental 
to sanction the idea that He might be gazed upon directly 
and immediately by the mortal and impure eyes of the people 
themselves, even once a year. Accordingly the old, anthro- 
pomorphic rite was modified in typically priestly manner. The 
curtain was no longer drawn back so that all the people might 
look directly into the holy of holies and behold the Deity. 
Instead, the high-priest, as the representative of the people, and 
the recognized mediator between them and Yahwe, alone 
entered into the holy of holies behind the curtain, or rather 
now the two overlapping curtains, and there stood in the very 


59 Into which, however, lack of space forbids our going here. 
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presence of the Deity. But even this ceremony had to be 
modified considerably. August and sacrosanct though he was, 
even the high-priest was not fit nor able to stand in the 
immediate presence of Yahwe and behold him face to face. 
Upon the dazzling radiance of the K:éd Vahwe even the 
high-priest on Yom Kzppiir could not gaze directly; and so it 
was provided by proper legislation that the high-priest must 
enter the holy of holies with his burning censer in his hand, 
so that the smoke of the incense might fill the shrine, and 
the Deity be beheld through this only dimly, veiled, as it were, 
by the cloud that, according to the Priestly Code, always 
enveloped the K:4dd Yahwe. And then, after laying his petition, 
in a most literal sense, at the very feet of the Deity, the high- 
priest could return to the people, like one escaped from death, 
safe and unharmed, with the happy assurance that he and the 
people had been forgiven. This modified and intensified form 
of the old New Year’s Day rite tended to emphasize and 
dignify the role of the high-priest, and this, of course, fitted 
in well with the priestly program. For this reason it was most 
natural that this modified form of the old New Year’s Day 
ceremony should find a central place in the priestly ritual for 
Yom Kippiir.+° 

With these two ancient New Year’s Day rites, and the 
addition of proper sacrifices, in accordance with the characteristic 
principles of sacrifice laid down in the Priestly Code, the ritual 
of Yom Kippur was practically complete.+ 


40 Cf. Mishna, Yoma. 

4t In all likelihood Isa. 58. 1-12 is a prophetic protest directed against the 
observance of the 1oth of the seventh month, in its newly acquired priestly 
garb, as VYém Kippiir. (Agreeing with Michael Sachs and D. Hoffmann against 
Cheyne; cf. the latter’s Zhe Prophecies of lsaiah, Il, 77.) For certainly the 
scathing denunciation here is directed, not against a single fast-day, especially 
proclaimed for one particular occasion, but against some annually recurring and 
punctiliously observed fast-day, with a quite elaborate ritual of self-affliction and 
supplication for pardon of sins of ritual character; and it is difficult to conceive 
of any institution, other than Yom Azppzr, in all the religious practice of Israel, 
to which this description and this scathing denunciation, so characteristic of the 
prophetic spirit, could apply even remotely. Probably the author of Isa. 58. 1-12 
would have preferred a2 complete abrogation of all celebration of this day, or 
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; VII 


THE DATE OF THE DEDICATION 
OF THE TABERNACLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Still further information bearing upon our problem can be 
gained from yet another consideration. 

Ex. 29.30 and 35 prescribe that the ceremonies of con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons shall last for seven days, while 
vv. 36 ff. command that the ceremonies of the purification and 
dedication of the altar of the tabernacle in the wilderness shall 
endure for a like period.4? The continuation of this narrative, 
recounting the carrying out of the commands, it is recognized 
by all scholars, is found in Lev. 8. There we have the detailed 
account of the consecration ceremonies of Aaron and his sons 
during these seven days. Lev. 9 then describes the crowning 
events of the consecration of Aaron and his sons and of the 
dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness upon the eighth 
day, the day after the completion of the seven days of pre- 
paration and purification proper, and presumably, therefore, 


failing that, its continued observance as a mere harmless, almost meaningless 
folk-practice or folk-superstition. In other words, if only it were possible to fix 
the date of Isa. 58. 1-12 exactly, we would have a fairly sure terminus ad quem 
for the institution of Yom Azppfzr. And inasmuch as, as we have just seen, the 
institution of Yom Kippzr on the 10th of the seventh month was undoubtedly 
the very last step in the revision of the festival calendar, we would have then 
the zerminus ad quem for the revision of the entire calendar as well. But it is 
impossible to date Isa. 58.1-12 with any certainty. Cheyne, Duhm, and Marti 
agree in fixing the date of the passage as about 445 B. C., somewhat before 
the time of Nehemiah; but their arguments are altogether gratuitous. Certainly, 
at this early date the passage could not refer to Yom Kippur; nor do we know 
of any annual institution of that period to which the passage might apply; and 
on the other hand there is nothing at all in their argument, nor in the passage 
itself, to invalidate the argument of a date considerably later than 445 B. C. 
Such being the case, however, it is impossible to make any safe deduction from 
this passage with regard to ‘the institution of Vom Xippitr and the completion 
of the revision of the festival calendar. 

42 These verses are, however, probably secondary; cf. the commentaries to 
the passage. None the less their implication is quite the same as if they had 
been written by the original author, 
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the day when Aaron and his sons begin to function as priests. 
The culminating detail of the ceremonies of consecration and 
dedication that followed immediately after the blessing of the 
people, seemingly Aaron’s first official act as high-priest, was 
the appearance of the K:ddd Yahwe. And then a flame came 
forth from this fiery apparition, from the very presence of 
Yahwe, Himself, and consumed the sacrifice upon the altar, 
and presumably also kindled the sacred flame upon the altar. 

Then, impliedly still upon the same day, Nadab and Abihu, 
the two sons of Aaron attempted to offer sacrifice in an 
improper manner, with the result that once more fire came 
forth from the presence of Yahwe and consumed them. Their 
crime was merely this, that in the performance of their priestly 
duties of this day, they had put into their censers strange fire, 
i. e. fire which had not been taken from off the altar, from 
the sacred fire that had been kindled by the flame emanating 
from the K:40d Yahwe, but fire kindled apparently in ordinary 
human manner. It was a ritual transgression, pure and simple, 
committed undoubtedly, the tradition means to imply, un- 
intentionally, through inexperience and ignorance. Yet, it was 
a sufficiently heinous violation of the taboo or sanctity of 
Yahwe to occasion their death. 43 

The immediate continuation of this narrative, again so 
recognized by all scholars, is found in Lev. 16. There we read 
that after the death of the two sons of Aaron, in other words 
presumably still upon the eighth day, Yahwe reveals to Moses 
the detailed aud complex ritual, in conformity with which not 
subordinates like Nadab and Abihu, but only the high priest 
himself shall draw near unto the Deity within the innermost part 
of the sanctuary once in each year, on the 10th of the seventh 
month. This is, of course, the ritual for Yom Kzppiir, even though 
the name Yom Kippiir is used nowhere in this chapter. 

The question arises here, why should the legislation for 
Yom Kippiiy, or rather, since Yom Kzippiy is not mentioned, 
the legislation for the annual purification of the sanctuary, the 


43 Cf. the quite similar innocent ritual transgression of Uzzah, and his 
consequent death, in II Sam. 6.6 f. 
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priesthood and the people upon the roth of the seventh month, 
follow immediately upon the account of the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, and the death of the two oldest upon 
this day, unless it be that this day, the roth of the seventh 
month, was the very day of the culmination of the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons, and of the dedication of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, the eighth day of the consecration and de- 
dication ceremonies? 

Several considerations confirm this conclusion. It has long 
been recognized by scholars that the description of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, contained in the Priestly Code, was to 
a large extent patterned after the first Temple. Such being 
the case, it is natural to suppose that the account of the de- 
dication of the tabernacle in the wilderness, and with it 
necessarily the account of the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons as priests of the tabernacle in the wilderness, would be 
modelled after the account of the dedication of the Temple in 
I Ki, 8.44 And inasmuch as, according to the very oldest 


44 That the dedication of the Temple in I Ki. 8 was regarded by the writers 
of the Priestly school as an event of transcendent importance in the religious 
history of Israel is proved by the extent of Priestly emendation and revision 
of the original narrative. For the following passages in I Ki. 8. 1-11 are certainly, 
in their present form at least, of Priestly authorship: 

ve 1. Sew sad mam ws mien wen 55 ns} (not in LXX) 

2b. IW WIN NT (not in LXX) 

3b. PISA AS OAT Nw (in LXX; but 3a omitted) 

4. The entire verse except the opening words, MIM }N AS voy (these 

words are omitted in LXX but 4a is retained) 

5. my and wy ovyi (not in LXX) 

6. D'ND7, substituted for the undoubtedly original 5sww* “spr; Dwspt wip dx. 
Vv. 7-11 likewise have apparently undergone far-reaching Priestly revision, as is 
evidenced by the conspicuous role played by the priests, the cloud and the 
K-b0d Vahwe in them. But the actual extent of this revision it is difficult to 
determine, since, seemingly, it involved an almost complete rewriting in the 
Priestly spirit of this portion of the original text. 

Moreover, this record of this crowning moment of the dedication of the 
Temple has been displaced from its original position. For logically the account 
of the descent of the sacred fire upon the altar, obviously the culminating act 
of the dedication, as the natural indication of Yahwe’s pleasure in the entire 
procedure, should have followed Solomon’s prayer, instead of preceding it as 
it does. The correctness of this inference is proved by the parallel account in 
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tradition, as we have learned, the Temple was dedicated during 
the seven days of the Szksdr festival, and the dedication 
ceremonies culminated on the eighth day, the New Year’s Day, 
it is quite likely that the Priestly authors of Pg likewise regarded 
the seven days of the purification of Aaron and his sons, and 
with this the seven days of the purification of the sanctuary, 
as having coincided with the seven days of the Szkdz festival.45 
The eighth day of the dedication of the Tabernacle, just as 
of Solomon’s Temple, referred to in Lev. 9.1, upon which the 
culminating ceremonies of the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons took place, would then be the old New Year’s Day, the 
10th of the seventh month. And upon this day, too, in connection 
with the dedication of the Tabernacle in the wilderness, just 
as on the same day in connection with the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple, the descent of the sacred fire from heaven 
occurred, *® 


II Chron. 5 ff. For there the detailed description of the descent of the sacred 
fire is found in 7.1, immediately after Solomon’s prayer. However, an anti- 
cipatory and purely formal reference thereto is found in II Chron. 5. 13b and 14, 
in relatively the same position as its parallel in I Ki. 8.10f. Obviously 
II Chron. 5.13b and 14 is a late insertion into the text, and probably the work 
of the same editor who revised I Ki, 8.10 f. and removed it from its original 
position, in all likelihood immediately after v. 62. (63a may be an editorial 
insertion to take the place of the removed passage.) 

45 Possibly, a reminiscence of these seven days of purification before the 
consecration of Aaron, on the New Year’s Day on the loth of the seventh 
month, may be seen in the seven days seclusion and purification of the high- 
priest in the second Temple in preparation for the celebration of Yom Kippur 
on the same day (cf. A@shna, Yoma I. 1). 

46 In this connection it is significant that I Chron. 21. 26 likewise tells of 
the descent of fire from heaven upon the altar which David erected in the field 
of Arauna, the Jebusite, when the first sacrifices were offered upon it, i. e. at 
the moment of its consecration. 

As has been said in a previous note, this matter of the descent of the 
sacred fire from heaven upon the altar is of too great extent and import to be 
treated in this paper. Suffice it to say here that abundant evidence proves 
conclusively that this was in ancient Israel a regular feature of the New Year’s 
Day celebration upon the roth of the seventh month. This was also the day 
of the fall equinox, and the ceremony of the descent of the sacred fire, or its 
equivalent in the post-Ezekiel literature, the coming of the K:4éd Yahwe, was 
of equinoctial origin and character. This matter will be developed fully in 
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Such being the case, the reason for the legislation of Lev. 16 
for the ritual observance, not yet of Yom Kzpfiir, since that term 
is not used here, but rather for the 10th of the seventh month, 
following in Pg immediately upon the account of the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons and the death of two of the latter for 
coming improperly before the Deity, is readily apparent. The 
entire ceremony was that of the old New Year’s Day on the 
10th of the seventh month, and the ceremonies prescribed in 
Lev. 16, particularly those of the sending forth of the goat of 
Azazel, and the entrance of the chief priest into the holy of 
holies were undoubtedly, as has already been intimated, im- 
portant elements of the ancient ritual of this day. 

Such being the case, we may regard it as established that 
Pg told that the consecration of Aaron and his sons and the 
dedication of the Tabernacle in the wilderness took place 
during the seven days of the S#kkdt festival, celebrated as in 
the pre-exilic period from the 3rd through the 9th of the 
seventh month, and culminated in the peculiar rites of the New 
Year’s Day on the 1oth of the month, when Aaron officiated 
for the first time in his new capacity as high-priest.47 


another paper. But it is important that this conclusion be kept constantly in 
mind in the consideration of the rest of the argument of this paper. 

47 Ezekiel, too, it may be inferred, intended that the temple, for which he 
made such elaborate provision in his book, should be dedicated at this same 
time and on this same occasion. In 43.26f. he provides that the dedication 
ceremonies proper shall continue for seven days and shall culminate with the 
commencement of the regular functioning of the priests on the eighth day. In 
this he agrees fully with the prescription of Pg. It is true that nowhere, at 
least in the present text of his book, does Ezekiel state explicitly the time of 
the year when the dedication ceremonies should be held. But since in 43. r ff. 
and 44.1 ff. the completion of the building of the temple, its inspection, and 
its dedication are inseparably associated with the coming of the Atbdd Yahwe 
from the east, its solemn entrance through the eastern gate into the temple, 
and its taking up its permanent abode therein, this may well point to the 
Sukkot-New Year’s festival with its equinoctial rite of the descent of the sacred 
fire from heaven, as the moment and occasion selected by the prophet for the 
dedication of his temple. 

It is interesting and significant to note also that the original Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, erected by Constantine on the site of Golgotha, and 
completed in the year 335 A.D. was dedicated on September 14th, and that 
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But it is significant to note that P2 fixes the time of the 
dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness as the first eight 
days of the first month. The dedication ceremonies begin on 
the 1st of the first month and culminate on the 8th.48 Moreover, 
the context seems to imply that no sooner was the Miskan 
set up and the ‘Ofée/ spread over it, than the K:d0d Vahwe 
took up its abode within the M/7skan and the cloud covered 
the entire tabernacle, not at the close and as the culmination 
of the dedication ceremonies, but at their very beginning, on 
the Ist of the first month. It is clear that P2 has transferred 
the date of the dedication of the tabernacle from the 3rd 
through the 1oth of the seventh month to the 1st through the 
8th of the first month, and has likewise taken certain liberties 
with the details of the account of the dedication ceremonies. 
What could have occasioned this radical change? 

A late Babylonian inscription dated at Erech in the year 
244 B.C.49 i.e. in the Seleucidean era, tells of the dedication 
of a temple of Anum and Antum. As a part, and probably 


the dedication festival lasted eight days. This date was chosen because it was 
the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, or Sz2£dt, and the dedication of Constantine’s 
Church was fixed for this festival in imitation of Solomon’s dedication of his 
temple. For many years after that time the anniversary of this occasion was 
celebrated by the Church as an eight-day festival. Upon it initiation by baptism 
was administered, and the people from every region under the sun resorted to 
Jerusalem to visit the sacred places [cf. Eusebius, Vita Constantini IV. 43—47; 
Sozomen, Ast. Eccles. II. 26; Theodoret, Ast. Eccles. I. 29; Athanasius, Afol. 
contr. Arian 84; Pilgrimage of St. Silvia of Aguitania (in Palestine Pilgrims 
Text Society XVI. 76)|. This occasion is still celebrated by the orthodox Greek 
Church as the Festival of the Cross on Sept. 13th (Greek calendar). 

But the evidence is ample that this Festival of the Cross is nothing but a 
superficially Christianized form of the ancient pre-Israelite S244é¢-New Year's 
festival, and that the celebration of this festival throughout Palestine and Syria 
had never been interrupted even during the period of the Roman dominion, but 
had been continuous up to the time of Constantine. In all likelihood, therefore, 
the full reason for the emperor’s selection of this festival for the dedication of 
his great church, certainly regarded as the fitting successor of Solomon’s Temple, 
was not only because Solomon had dedicated the Temple then, but also because 
throughout the East this must have been recognized as the proper and divinely 
appointed moment for the dedication of temples and churches. 

48 Ex. 40. 2, 17. 

49 Clay, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, etc. no. 52, pp. 81 ff. 
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as the culminating act of the dedication, the two deities enter 
their sanctuary on the 8th of Nisan. Apparently the dedication 
ceremonies had begun some days before, presumably on the 
1st of the month. 

But this custom of dedicating temples at the beginning of 
the year can be traced in Babylonia back to remote antiquity, 
in fact to the time of Gudea, the great temple-builder in the 
middle of the 3rd millennium B.C. In Cylinder B he describes 
with much detail the dedication of a magnificent temple to 
Nin-girsu. The dedication is celebrated at the time of the great 
New Year festival, Zag-muk, at the close of the old year and 
the beginning of the new, in the first month, called explicitly 
ITU-E-BA, “the month of the temple”. The festival lasts for 
seven days. It is a festival characterized by seemingly Saturn- 
alian rites; slaves are equal to their masters and class dis- 
tinctions are abolished; no evil words are spoken and no in- 
justice is practiced; apparently certain ceremonies dealing with 
the kindling or rekindling of new fire are likewise performed. 
Undoubtedly the festival, together with the dedication ceremonies, 
began on the 1st of the month and culminated with the chief 
ceremonies, including the entrance of Nin-girsu, or better of 
Nin-girsu and Nina or Bau, his consort, into their new 
abode. 5° 

Likewise in a text engraved upon a statue, 5* Gudea describes 
the dedication ceremonies of a temple of Nin-girsu. Whether 
this is the same temple as that, the dedication of which is 
described in Cylinder B, is not certain. There, too, the dedication 
ceremonies come at the beginning of the year and last for 
seven days. During this festival, too, servants are equal to their 
masters and class distinctions are abolished, no injustice is 
practiced, no one is beaten and the mother does not punish 
her child; all work ceases; no corpse is buried and no mourning 


so Gudea; Cylinder B, III. 5 ff. (Thureau-Dangin, Die Sumerischen und 
Akkadischen Kénigsinschriften. Vorderasiatische Bibliothek I. 1, pp. 124/5 and 
XVII. 18 ff., of. et. 138/9; Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment, 516, note 2. 

5t Statue B VII. 26—36 and VIII. 11 ff. (Thureau-Dangin, of. cit. 68—73; 
Jensen, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek II. 30—33 and 40/1). 
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dirges are sung; and all courts of law are closed and judicial 
practice halts. Furthermore, there seems good reason to believe 
that the eighth day of the first month, Nisan, or else the entire 
period from the 8th through the roth or 11th of the month 
was the crowning moment of the Zag-muk festival,s? that, in 
other words, the entire celebration of the Zag-muk or New 
Year festival endured for the period of eight days, or even 
somewhat longer, beginning on the 1st of Nisan. 53 

But it was not only in Babylonia that the first eight days 
of Nisan were regarded as a period of particular sanctity and 
festivity. The same practice was observed in other parts of 
the Semitic world as well. Among the Sabaeans of Haran the 
year began on the 1st of Nisan, and an important festival 
period, that seems to have been practically a continuous New 
Year festival, was celebrated, extending over the first eight 
days of the month. This period was sacred chiefly to their 
goddess Balthi, and sacrifices were offered to her and also to 
the moon-god.s+ Moreover, on the 30th of Adsar, i. e. the 
day preceding the New Year’s Day on the Ist of Nisan, the 
marriage of the gods and goddesses was celebrated.s5 This 
festival was undoubtedly an integral part of the New Year’s 
Day celebration, and probably partook to a considerable extent 
of the nature of the kindred ceremony of the Babylonian ritual 
of the extrance of Anum and Antum, and also of Nin-girsu 
and Bau into their temples. °° 


52 Cf. Zimmern, of. cit. 514 f.; Meissner, Die gegenwirtigen Hauptprobleme 
der assyriologischen Forschung. LDMG 76 (1922), 93 f. 

53 According to Ezra 8. 31. Ezra and the returning exiles began their journey 
back to Palestine on the 12th of the first month. If this date be historically 
correct, and there seems to be no reason to question it, it probably means that 
Ezra waited to set out until the close of the Zag-muk festival with all its 
attendant rites and customs. Ezra 7. 9 gives the date of the commencement of 
the journey as the Ist of the first month; this is unquestionably an artificial 
and unhistorical attempt at chronology, as all the commentaries agree. 

54 Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, Il, 22 f. (quoting En-Nadim, 
Fihrist, IX. 5. 1). 

$5 Lhd. 36. 

56 For a discussion of the subject of the marriage of the gods and goddesses 
in Babylonia, ef. Jastrow “Sumerian Myths of Beginnings”, AJSL 33 (1917), 112 ff. 
That the Zag-muk was not only the New Year’s Day, but likewise was regarded 
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Likewise in Edessa, we are told, a great festival was 
celebrated on the 8th of Nisan. On this day “the whole city 
was gathered together by the great altar, which was in the 
middle of the town. All the gods were brought together, and 
decorated, and sitting in honor, both Nebu and Bel together 
with their followers”.57 Here we have a form and undoubtedly 
an actual survival of the old Babylonian ceremony of the 
procession of the gods, likewise an important rite of the ancient 
Zag-muk festival celebration. 5§ 

However, for our subject the most significant bit of evidence 
of all is this: M:gdllat Ta‘anits9 states explicitly that the period 
from the Ist to the 8th of Nisan was regarded in Israel as 
one of particular significance, during which it was forbidden 
to afflict one’s self or to mourn. The reason given for this is 
that in these days the question of the daily offering was settled. 
According to the Gemara® this refers to an important and 
disturbing difference of opinion in the interpretation of the 
Biblical law of the daily sacrifice.** But it is altogether beyond 
belief that a matter of this kind, regardless of its ritual im- 
portance, should have become the occasion for such a celebration, 
and particularly a celebration extending over a period of eight 
days. The Gemara,®? itself, seems to feel the insufficiency of 
this reason for this observance of these eight days, and raises 


as the wedding-day of Nin-girsu and Bau, is to be inferred from the numerous 
references to the “marriage presents” of Bau in the Gudea inscriptions (Statue D 
II. 13—IIL. 2 Thureau-Dangin, of. cit. 76/7; Jensen, of. cit, 50—53; Statue E, 
v. 1-3; WII. 15; Thureau-Dangin, of. cit. 80/1; Statue G, II. 1—7; IV. 18f. 
Thureau-Dangin, of. cit, 84/5; Jensen, of. cit. 58/9 and 62/5), and also from 
the detailed description of the entrance of Nin-girsu and Bau into the marriage 
chamber of the newly built temple (Cylinder B, II. 21—III. 1; v. 1-18 Thureau- 
Dangin, 122—127). The seven days of the Zag-muk festival are therefore 
likewise the customary seven days of the marriage celebration. 

57 The Acts of Sharbil, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII. 676. 

58 Cf. Zimmern, of. cit. 514. 

59 L. 2; Ta‘én. 17b and 18a; Men. 65a; ef. M. Schwab, La Meghillath 
Taanith ou “Anniversaires Historiques’, in Actes du XJe congrts international des 
orientalistes, 1898. 

60 Men. 65a; cf. Rashi to 7é‘an. 17 b (bottom), and Schwab, of. cit. 235 f. 

6r Num. 28. 4. 

62 Ta‘an. 17d. 
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the pertinent question. Why should it have been necessary to 
single out the 1st of Nisan in this manner, since the fact that 
the 1st of the month was the new moon day would of itself 
forbid all self-affliction and mourning upon it? Therefore, the 
Gemara suggets that the statement of M:gdlat Ta‘anit should 
have read properly, “from the 2nd of the month and until the 
Sthy etc”. 

In a way the Gemara is correct in its contention. But if 
then, despite this fact, M:g7lat Ta‘danit reads, “From the Ist 
of the month and until the 8th”, the inference must be drawn 
that it regarded these eight days as together constituting a 
single period or unit of celebration. This would indicate that 
at one time in Israel, at a period probably antedating but little 
the destruction of the Temple, the first eight days of Nisan 
were regarded as a period of peculiar sanctity, during which 
it was forbidden to afflict one’s self and to mourn. 

Apparently the real origin of the observance of this period 
had been forgotten and a new and altogether unhistorical 
tradition had grown in its place to account for this observance 
of these days, or else M:gillat Ta‘ dnit, aware of the true, 
non-Israelite origin of the institution, consciously sought to 
obliterate this by suggesting another reason therefor.3 But 
in either case it is surprising, indeed, if not even significant, 


63 In all likelihood, both hypotheses have a certain foundation. For on 
the one hand W-gillat Ta‘anit does not know the origin of all the sacred 
periods which it mentions. Thus it records merely that the 7th of Kislev and 
the 2nd of Shebat are holy days upon which it is forbidden to mourn or afflict 
one’s self, but it gives no reason at all for such a celebration of these two 
festival days, assuredly because it knew none (cf. Schwab, of. cit. 233 f. and 243f.). 
And on the other hand it accounts for the observance of the 3rd of Tishri as 
a day upon which self-affliction was forbidden, because on it the use of the 
name of the Deity in legal documents had been abolished. Not only is there 
no mention here of the old Fast of Gedaliah on this day, but the very prohibition 
of self-affliction here indicates a form of celebration the very opposite of the 
old mourning and fasting on this day, as evidenced in Jer. 41. Here, therefore, 
it would seem, there was a conscious effort to supplant the celebration of an 
old non-Yahwistic ceremony on this day by a new and contrary celebration of 
patently artificial and purely Yahwistic character (cf. also the discussion by the 
rabbis of this very question why MM.gillit Ta‘anit makes no mention of the 
Fast of Gedaliah on the 3rd of Tishri, R. A. 18b and 194). 
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that neither M-g7laét Ta‘anit nor the Gemara correlated this 
observance of the first eight days of Nisan with the eight days 
of the celebration of the dedication of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness according to the revised date of P 2. 

At any rate this much may be regarded as certain, that 
the statement of 17: g7llat Ta‘anit proves conclusively that at 
one time in Israel, and that, too, undoubtedly in the late exilic 
period, the first eight days of Nisan were regarded as possessing 
a certain measure of sanctity, and that, furthermore, this sanctity 
was probably traceable to some foreign, non-Yahwistic origin, 
since the observance of these days was not included in the 
official festival calendar of the Priestly Code. Such being the 
case, the most natural and probable inference is to correlate 
the joyful observance of these first eight days of Nisan with 
the celebration of these same days as the Zag-muk-New Year 
festival in Babylonia and Haran, and apparently likewise in 
Edessa, and probably also in other parts of the Semitic 
world. % 

This points strongly to the conclusion that the transfer 
made by P2 of the date of the dedication of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness from the Sw#kkdt-New Year festival in the 


64 Charlier has shown (Zin astronomischer Beitrag sur Exegese des Alten 
Testaments, ZDMG 58 [1904], 386—394) that in the Biblical period the 1st of 
Nisan must have marked the spring equinox, and the roth of the seventh month 
the fall equinox. (According to the Talmud, however, the equinoxes came on the 
1st of Nisan and the Ist of Tishri. Cf. Krauss, Zalmudische Archiologie, Il. 417, 
and the references cited there). In other words, the Babylonian calendar began 
the year with the spring equinox. The seven-or eight-days Babylonian Zag-muk 
and the Haranian New Year festival were equinoctial festivals, just as was 
the seven-or eight days Canaanite-Israelite Swkké¢-New Year festival. This 
fact may possibly help to account for the acknowledged sanctity of the first 
eight days of Nisan in Israel in the late post-exilic period. It would likewise 
have facilitated somewhat the transfer of the traditional date and occasion of 
the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness from the original equinoctial 
Sukkot-New Year festival in the seventh month to the corresponding equinoctial 
period in the first month. 

However, this matter is too complex and its implications too far-reaching, 
particularly in such matters as the relation of the equinox to temple-dedications, 


to permit presentation here otherwise than as for the present, a plausible hypo- 
thesis. 
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seventh month to the first eight days of the first month, was 
due primarily to the influence of the parallel Babylonian 
institution of dedicating temples at the Zag-muk-New Year 
festival during the first eight days of Nisan. It implies deliberate 
rejection by P2 of the old Palestinian tradition and calendar, 
and may have gone hand in hand with the beginning of the 
attempt to introduce Calendar III and the consequent observance 
of the 1st of Nisan as the New Year’s Day.®s 

Certainly for the secondary Priestly author of Ex. 40 the 
New Year’s Day was no longer celebrated on the 10th of the 
seventh month, with the Sz£o¢ festival immediately preceding 
it. Whether he was acquainted with and accepted the entire 
festival calendar, as we find it in other secondary strata of 
the Priestly Code°® or whether he accepted and attempted to 
establish a basis and sanction for the Babylonian practice of 
observing the New Year’s Day on the rst of the first month, 
i. e. Nisan, can not, of course, be determined with any certainty, 
for lack of sufficient evidence. If the first alternative be correct, 
then it follows that this P2 writer at least had divorced the 
idea of the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness from 
any connection with the New Year’s Day and its observance, 
and had fixed upon the date, the Ist through the 8th of the 
first month, for this dedication in imitation of the Babylonian 
practice of dedicating temples at just this time. But in such 
case, it would have been much more natural for him to transfer 
the dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness to the Ist 
of the seventh month, instead of to the Ist of the first month, 
since the 1st of the seventh month was now the Jewish New 
Year’s Day, and he must have known that it was the fact that 
the Ist of Nisan was the Babylonian New Year’s Day that 
marked it off as the time for the dedication of temples. 

If the second alternative be correct, and it seems to have 
much in its favor, that this P2 author's redating of the dedi- 
cation of the tabernacle in the wilderness was the expression 
of a tendency in Israel to adapt the Babylonian calendar to 


65 Cf. below p. 58. 
66 Lev. 23 and Num, 28 and 29. 
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a fuller extent than the mere acceptance of the Babylonian 
names of the months, then it would follow that in addition to 
this an attempt was made to reckon the year in every respect 
from the spring, and so to fix the actual New Year’s Day on 
the 1st of Nisan. The fact that I Maccabees seems to have 
reckoned the year from the 1st of Nisan,°7 and apparently the 
Book of Jubilees also,** may perhaps indicate that at one time 
in the late post-exilic period, at least in certain circles, the 
year was actually reckoned from the Ist of Nisan instead of 
the 1st of Tishri.°** Insufficient evidence, however, renders any 
final and certain answer to this question impossible. 

At any rate, the fact that P 2’s transfer of the date of the 
dedication of the tabernacle in the wilderness from the Ioth 
of the seventh month to the 1st of the first month, was not 
the result of a mere caprice on the part of the author, but 
altogether the result of a definite movement or tendency, is 
proved by a significant bit of evidence. Ezra 6.15 states that 
the second Temple was completed on the 3rd of Adar. It is 
noteworthy in the first place that the Babylonian month name 
Adar is used here. This fact in itself would almost suffice to 
indicate that the passage is not contemporaneous, but relatively 
late.°9 And this conclusion is confirmed by another consideration. 
For if the Temple was completed on the 3rd of Adar, it is 
reasonable to presume that the dedication was not long deferred. 
Vv. 19-22 imply very clearly that the dedication preceded the 


67 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes*, 1. 32—38. 

68 Cf. Kohler in ¥Z VII. 303, and the references cited there. 

68% Perhaps the statement of Ex. 12. 2 that the month, or more exactly 
the “new moon”, of the Passover festival should be the head, or the first, or 
the beginning of the months, or of the new moons, likewise has in mind the 
celebration of the New Year’s Day on the 1st of the first month. This passage 
is most probably the work of P2 (cf. below, p. 63). It is noteworthy, too, that 
according to Jub. 7.1ff. Noah celebrates a festival somewhat Saturnalian in 
character on the Ist of the first month. And the A/ishnza states that the rst 
of Nisan was the New Year’s Day for festivals (R. 4% I. 1). Perhaps in this 
a reminiscence of this calendar of I Maccabees may be seen. 


69 Batten (Ezra and Nehemiah, 155 ff.), seemingly alone of all the com- 


mentators, ascribes an early date, viz. during the reign of Cyrus, to the passage. 
His argument, however, is anything but convincing, 
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celebration of the Passover beginning on the 14th of the 1st 
month. It is difficult, therefore, to escape the conclusion that 
the passage implies that the dedication of the second Temple 
took place upon the Ist of the first month, or what is more 
likely, since, as we have seen, all dedication ceremonies seem 
to have extended over eight days, it lasted from the Ist 
through the 8th of the first month.7° Obviously, therefore, the 
author of Ezra 6.15 followed the P 2 author of Ex. 4o in fixing 
the date of the dedication of the second Temple at the same 
time that the new tradition had fixed the dedication of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness.?7"_ This evidence is sufficient to 
show that the transfer of the date of the dedication of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness from the 1oth of the seventh 


7° This is confirmed by Esdras 7. 5 which fixes the date of the completion 
of the Temple not upon the 3rd, but upon the 23rd of Adar. This date 
undoubtedly implies that the day of the completion of the Temple likewise 
marked the beginning of the seven-days celebration of the dedication of the 
Temple on the last seven days of Adar, with the culmination thereof on the 
eighth day, the Ist of Nisan. Quite similarly rabbinic tradition told that the 
tabernacle in the wilderness likewise was dedicated during the eight days from 
the 23rd of Adar to the 1st. of Nisan, with the culminating ceremonies on the 
latter day (Mum. Rab. XII. 18 and XIII. 2 and 8; cf. Fer. Voma I. 1). Ina 
way this date Adar 23-Nisan 1 for the dedication of both the second Temple 
and the tabernacle in the wilderness, seems to be the result of a process of 
harmonization. For Ex. 40.1 and 17 mention only the 1st of the first month 
as the day upon which the tabernacle was set up, and impliedly as the day 
upon which the A.:4éd Yahkwe took up its abode within the tabernacle. But, 
although the natural implication is that the Ist of Nisan marked the beginning, 
rather than the end, of the eight days of the dedication period, and that this 
therefore extended through the 8th of Nisan, as was shown above, this is 
nowhere in the chapter stated explicitly. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
Pg told that the culmination of the dedication ceremonies with the manifestation 
of the K:40d Yahwe took place on the eighth and last day of the dedication 
festival. Quite probably, therefore, in order to harmonize these divergent 
accounts of Pg and P2, Esdras 7.5 and the later rabbinic tradition told that 
the period of dedication began on the 23rd of Adar and culminated on the 
ist of Nisan, and that, therefore, the manifestation of the A:40d Yahwe came 
on the eighth day of the dedication festival, as Pg told, and not on the first 
day thereof, as the account of P2 in Ex. 40 seems to imply. 

7t Unless the reverse be more correct, that the P2 author of Ex. 4o 
followed the author of Ezra 6.15. This is, however, less probable. But in either 
case, the relationship of the one to the other is certain. 
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month to the rst of the first month, was the result of a definite 
tendency in Israel to adopt Calendar III with its Babylonian 
month names and all its further implications with regard to the 
dates of the various festivals and the events related to them. 

It is true that P2 does not himself employ the Babylonian 
month names, but still indicates the months by number, in 
accordance with the system of Calendar II. But the fact that 
Ezra 6.15 uses the Babylonian month name, Adar, is quite 
indicative. In other words, the evidence seems quite sufficient 
to prove that the adoption of Calendar III was a slow and 
gradual process, that for a long time, several centuries in fact, 
the months continued to be indicated by number as well as 
by name, and that the former system gave way to the latter 
completely only at a comparatively late date. But already 
with P2 the revision of the festival calendar, with its change 
of the dates of many of the festivals had been made. And 
apparently one P2 author at least, and with him likewise the 
author of Ezra 6.15 fixed the New Year’s Day, not upon the 
toth of the seventh month, nor yet upon the Ist of the seventh 
month, but upon the rst of the first month, precisely as in the 
Babylonian calendar. 

And this evidence from P2 and Ezra 6.15 corroborates our 
previous conclusion that the beginning of this revision of the 
calendar, culminating in the final fixing and adoption of Cal- 
endar III as we now have it in Jewish practice, could not have 
been made much before the end of the 4th century B.C, ie. 
the beginning of the Greek period. 


VIII 
THE DATE OF THE PASSOVER FESTIVAL 


One more question of importance that must be considered 
concerns the date of the Passover festival in the period before 
the final revision of the festival calendar. Was the date of 
this festival changed at a somewhat earlier time, or was the 
present date of this festival, viz. the 14—2Ist of the first month, 
fixed at the time of the final revision of the festival calendar, 
which we have just considered? 
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The earliest codes date this festival 238n won syiod.72 It 
has been suggested that this means “the new moon of Abib”, 
and that, therefore, in the earliest period of Israel’s history the 
Passover was celebrated at the very beginning of the month 
of Abib.73 Certainly, the Hebrew admits of this interpretation. 
Yet important considerations lay this hypothesis open to serious 
doubt. For, as has been previously intimated, there is reason 
to believe that in the Canaanite and early Israelite period the 
Passover, or rather the Mazgzor festival, had much the same 
relation to the spring equinox that the Szkkot-New Year 
festival had to the fall equinox,” and that, therefore, not so 
much the new moon as the spring equinox was the primary 
factor in determining the time of celebration of the Afazzor 
festival in this early period. 

Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere,’5 there were actually 
eight days of celebration at the M/agzd¢ festival, just as at the 
Sukkot festival. For the day after the close of the festival, 
the nawnm mins of Lev. 23.11 and 16 was the day of the 
cutting and bringing of the first sheaf to the local shrines as 
the taboo-sacrifice of the new grain. This important event of 
the agricultural year, for which the seven days of the Mazzdt 
festival were actually only the preparation, must have been 
observed with fitting and solemn ceremony. Actually, this 
eighth day must have been the culmination and conclusion of 
the Mazzot festival, and must have borne much the same 
relation to the seven days of the festival proper as did the 
eighth day, the New Year’s Day, to the seven days of the 
Sukkot festival. It is, therefore, not an improbable assumption 
that this eighth day was the day of the spring equinox, just 


P2ICXAED 32 15s GAN ke se aSch4s 

73 Luther, in Meyer-Luther, Die Lsraelten und thre Nachbarstimme, 170 ff.; 
Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebriischen Bibel, I. 312 (to Ex. 12. 4); so also 
K. Kohler (verbal communication). 

74 It was a moot question in the early Christian Church whether Passover 
might precede the spring equinox. It was finally decided at the Council of Nice 
that Passover must always follow the equinox, cf. Boyle, The Ecclesiastical 
Liistory of Eusebius, addendum, 22 f. to VII. 32; also Epstein, OMNIA Nr Ips, 
7f. and 15. 

75 The Origin of Mazzot and the Mazzot Festival, AFSL 21 (1917), 275—293. 
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as the New Year’s Day was the day of the fall equinox, that, 
in other words, the seven days of the JJaézzé¢ festival proper 
may have been the last seven days before the equinox. Then 
the day of the cutting and sacrifice of the first sheaf would 
have been the day of the equinox, itself.7° 

This entire assumption would accord well with the facts 
previously noted, that in the early Christian Church the relation 
of the Passover festival to the equinox was a matter of such 
moment that it threatened to cause a schism in the Church, 
and that still today in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
the descent of the sacred fire from heaven takes place on the 
Saturday afternoon before Easter Sunday. It has been stated 
that there is good reason to believe that this ceremony of the 
descent of the sacred fire was an equinoctial rite, usually 
observed in Palestine, it would seem, at the fall equinox. But 
this one important survival would indicate that occasionally 
the same ceremony was observed in Palestine at the spring 
equinox. As we have seen, also, there is reason to suppose 
that among the rites of the Babylonian Zag-muk festival, the 
descent of sacred fire, or at least the kindling of new fires, 
played an important role. With this, of course, the descent of 
the sacred fire in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
the extinction of the old fire and lights there, and the kindling 
of new fires and lights from the sacred flame, would have to 
be correlated. All this points to the equinoctial character of 
these rites, and of the festival of whose complex ritual they 
were and are an important part, as an equinoctial festival.77 


76 So also in part, though on entirely different and independent grounds, 
Haupt, Eu und Adar, ZDMG 64 (1910), 705. Haupt correctly calls attention 
to the fact that ITU-SE-KIN-KUD, the Sumerian equivalent of Adar, designates 
it as “the month of the grain-harvest”. If this assumption be correct that the 
Mézzét-festival came on the seven days immediately preceding the spring 
equinox, then the word 1¥1m, seemingly used in both Ex. 23.15 and 34.18 in 
a technical sense, designating a fixed and exact moment of the year, would 
mean “equinox”, and 238 WIN Ii would be “the equinox of the month of 
Ahib”, i, e. spring equinox. But this interpretation of this expression would 
refute the interpretation of win as “new moon”, since only occasionally would 
the day of the equinox be coincident with the day of the new moon. 

77 Josephus, too, seems to have held that Passover was always celebrated 
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Still in Deut. 16. 1-8 the Passover is celebrated in the month 
of Abib, as we have already noted, and neither the exact day 
nor period of the month when the festival falls is indicated. 
The same condition obtains in the account in II Ki. 23. 21 f. of 
the celebration of the Passover in the eighteenth year of Josiah, 
at the time of the finding of the book of the Law in the 
Temple. There, too, no exact date of the month is given for 
the festival, but only the statement is made that the Passover 
was celebrated in accordance with the prescriptions contained 
in the book of the Law, i. e. in accordance with Deut. 16. 1-8. 

Seemingly, therefore, the earliest reference to the revised 
date for the Passover-festival is found in Ezek. 45.21. There 
we read that the Passover should be celebrated beginning with 
the 14th of the first month and continuing for seven days. 
But the authenticity of this statement is open to serious question. 
Inasmuch as, as we have seen, v. 25, which fixes the date of 
the Szkot festival for the 15th—21st of the seventh month, 
is certainly a late addition to the book of Ezekiel, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the same is true with this dating of the 
Passover. Moreover, the dating of the festival from the 14th 
instead of from the 15th is somewhat suspicious, as the com- 
mentators have noted.?8 Moreover, the present Hebrew text 
is certainly awkward. For the expression D%'79 Nyaw an, as it 
stands here, can be construed only as in explanatory apposition 
with the preceding word nodD. But in such case, the connection 
with the following 58° mvs is difficult in the extreme. LXX 
is closer to the original when it connects 3n with the preceding 
word MdDDM, and makes it the last word in the first half of the 
sentence, instead of the first word in the second half, as MT 
does. But the expression 3N MDM is, of course, impossible in 
Hebrew. In view of all these facts, we may conclude with 
reasonable certainty that v. 21 read originally NODM an pws Ia 


after the spring equinox, for he states (Amtiguities, III. 10. 5) that it came in 
the month of Nisan, equivalent to Xanthicus of the Greek calendar, when the 
sun was in Aries. 

78 Cf. the commentaries of Cornill, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar to the 
passage. 

79 With LXX for the mipaw of M7. 
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SON! miss OM Mya O59 mM. In other words, with his Passover 
legislation, just as with his Szekdz legislation in vv. 23 ff. the 
prophet was concerned only with prescribing the festival 
sacrifices and not at all with fixing the exact dates of the 
month of the two festivals; and the present awkward text of 
v. 21 is due entirely to the bungling effort of the late glossator 
to insert the exact date of the month for the beginning of the 
Passover festival, in accordance with the calendar of the later 
Priestly Code.8° Such being the case, we must conclude that 
Ezekiel still held fast to the old traditional time of celebrating 
the Passover, just as he did for the S#kkdz-New Year festival, 
and that the redating of the Passover festival, just as of the 
Sukkot and New Year festivals was entirely the product of 
the post-exilic period. 

Ezra 6. 19-22 fixes the date of the celebration of the Passover 
by the exiles who returned to Palestine in the days of Cyrus 
from the 14th through the 20th or 21st of the first month. 
But, as we have seen,®' this passage is undoubtedly late, since 
it accords with P2 in dating the dedication of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness and of the second Temple on the Ist of the 
first month. 

Consequently, we are forced to conclude that it is only the 
Priestly Code and writings later than and dependent upon it, 
that fix the date of the Passover festival from the 14th or 
15th through the 21st of the first month. It would be well, 
indeed, if we could determine with absolute certainty whether 
any of the passages that give this date for the Passover festival 
belong to Pg, or whether all are secondary strata of the 
Priestly Code. Actually, the only passage in which this date 
is given for the Passover and concerning which there is any 
uncertainty, whether it is Pg or P 2, is Ex. 12. 3-20,8? Practically 
all scholars assign this passage to Pg, without any question 
and almost as a matter of course, due to the fact that the 


80 NTT OI of y. 22 is undoubtedly the work of the same glossator. 

8t Above, p. 56. 

82 Practically all scholars are agreed that Lev. 23. 5-8; Num. 9. 2-5; 
28. 16-25; 33. 3f. and Josh. 5.10: are the work of P2. 
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entire legislation here seems to be consistent and homogeneous, 
and, therefore, no adequate indications of secondary authorship 
are discernible. But it may just as well be, since the whole 
passage is manifestly a literary unit, that it is the work of P2 
instead of Pg. The fact that the sacrifice and the complete 
festival celebration, as provided for here, are confined to the 
home and the family, instead of centering in the Temple, may 
well point to P2 authorship. §3 

In other words, it would seem that the fixing of the date 
of the Passover festival on the 14—2I1st of the 1st month was 
the work of P2 legislators. It must, therefore, have been the 
product of the period after Ezra and Nehemiah, and a result 
of the same process of revision of the festival calendar which 
fixed the date of Ros-ha-Sanahk on the 1st, and of Sukét 
on the 15—22nd of the seventh month. Moreover,®3 it is clear 
that in this revised festival calendar Passover and Szkéz¢ bear 
a reciprocal relation to each other, since they begin at the full 
moon of the first spring and fall months respectively, just six 
months apart, and each continues for approximately the same 
period of seven days. But in this final festival calendar each 
has been completely divorced from its original equinoctial 
association. 

A further stage in the revision of the festival calendar is 
marked by the introduction of the institution of the second 
Passover from the 14th through the 22nd of the second month 
for all those who chanced to be unclean at the time of the 
celebration of the main Passover, or upon a journey, and 
therefore, were prevented from observing it. The legislation 
for this second Passover is found in Num. 9.6-14, and is 
recognized by all scholars as belonging to P2. The terminus 
ad quem for the establishment of this institution is fixed by 
II Chron. 30. There we read that Hezekiah celebrated the 
Passover in the 2nd month (v. 2). The reason for its celebration 
at this time was that at the proper moment in the 1st month 
the priests had been unclean and the people had not yet 


83 Cf. my Zhe Sources of the Creation Story; Gen. 1.1-2.4, AFSL 36 
(1920), 208—212. 
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assembled in Jerusalem (v. 3), in other words, were as if on a 
journey. Unmistakably this is a “second Passover”, which 
complies in every respect with the prescriptions for this in- 
stitution recorded in Num. 9. 6-14. This indicates that, by the 
time of the Chronicler, the second Passover was an established 
institution, and that accordingly the revision of the calendar, 
so far at least as the Passover festival was concerned, was 
practically completed by the close of the 4th century B. C., 
i. e. by the beginning of the Greek era. *4 


IX 
THE SOLAR CHARACTER OF CALENDAR I 


One question still remains to be answered, viz. as to the 
character of the three calendars. Calendar III is, of course, a 
lunar calendar in every respect, and need not be considered 
further. But the nature of Calendars I and II must still be 
determined, so far as this is possible. 

We have already noted that in Calendar I the critical 
moments of the year were the two equinoxes. In Palestine, 
as we have seen, the day of the fall equinox marked the 
beginning of the new year, while in the Babylonian and 
Haranian calendars the year began with the spring equinox. 
The evidence is ample, although, as has been said, lack of 
space forbids its discussion here, that among the Canaanites 
and in early Israel both equinoctial days were observed with 
elaborate festivals and appropriate rites. From this it follows 


84 Unless Ex. 12. 1-20 and 43-50 be still later. For it is noteworthy that 
the legislation for the second Passover, as stated in Num. g. 6-14 and amplified 
by the account in II Chron. 36 knows only of the celebration of the Passover 
at the Temple in Jerusalem, since II Chron. 30. 3 states that one of the reasons 
for celebrating the second Passover instead of the first was that at the time of 
the former, the people had not yet assembled in Jerusalem. Clearly it implies 
that at the time of the first Passover, the people were still at their homes in 
the villages, and that it was improper to celebrate the Passover there or in 
any place except in the Temple at Jerusalem. But the Passover legislation in 
Ex, 12 seems to imply the perfect propriety of celebrating the Passover in the 
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that Calendar I must have been purely solar in character; 
and inasmuch as it observed the two halves of the year so 
precisely, it is reasonable to suppose that it divided the year 
into twelve solar months of thirty days each, each month, of 
course, marked by the passage of the sun into the next con- 
stellation of the zodiac. The year would then have been 
completed by the addition of the remaining five and occasionally 
six days of the solar year, or perhaps by the addition of four 
days regularly each year, with some system of intercalation 
at fairly frequent intervals to regulate the consequent discrepancy 
of approximately one and a quarter days in each year. 

It is significant that despite the adoption of Calendar II 
and its observance for practically three full centuries, and then 
the adoption of Calendar III, the memory of and regard for 
Calendar I did not completely die out in Israel. For a calendar 
that approximated very closely what Calendar I must have 
been is presented in considerable detail in both Enoch and 
the Book of Jubilees.*5 There the year consists of three hundred 
and sixty-four days, i. e. of twelve months of thirty days each, 


homes of the people, i. e. in the villages outside of Jerusalem. This may then 
be a later stage of the Passover legislation than even that for the second 
Passover in Num. 9. 6-14. This would confirm our previous conclusion that 
Ex. 12. 1-20, and with it, of course, vv. 43-50 are late and the work of P2 
rather than of Pg. 

85 Enoch 72—75; Jubilees 6. 23-38. The author of Jubilees is particularly 
zealous in his championship of this solar year as opposed to the lunar year. 
He says (vv. 36-38). “There will be people who will observe the moon exactly; 
but this confuses the time and advances ten days each year. Therefore years 
will come for them in which they will miscalculate the Day of Testimony (the 
S:bitet festival), and will make it a profane day, and a profane day they will 
make the day of the festival; and they will confuse everything, the sacred with 
the profane days and the profane with the sacred; for they will disregard months 
and weeks and festivals and jubilees. Therefore, I command you and charge 
you to charge them; for after your death your children will act corruptly, in 
that they will no longer reckon the year as consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-four days. For this reason they will miscalculate new moons and seasons 
and sabbaths and festivals, and will eat flesh with blood”. Manifestly the zeal 
of the author of Jubilees for his solar calendar led him to regard the observance 
of the lunar calendar current in Israel in his day, as a sin as heinous as the 
eating of blood. 
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plus four additional days. These four additional days are added, 
at four different moments in the year, on the rst of the first, 
fourth, seventh, and tenth months respectively, i. e. at the two 
solstices and the two equinoxes.** Moreover, Enoch 75. 1 states 
that these four days are not included in the reckoning of the 
years. This means undoubtedly that they are not included in 
the months, but are regarded as additional, extra-monthly days, 
i. e. between the 30th of the twelfth month and the Ist of 
the first month, a day fell that was accounted to neither month; 
and similarly between the 30th of the third and the Ist of 
the fourth month, the 30th of the sixth and the Ist of the 
seventh month, and the 30th of the ninth and the Ist of the 
tenth month. 

The Priestly Code, it seems, was also not unacquainted 
with this calendar. For it tells that the flood began on the 
17th of the second month of the six hundredth year of the 
life of Noah, and that it ended completely on the 27th of the 
second month of the six hundred and first year of Noah. %7 
It may be, of course, that the Priestly author is seeking merely 
to tell that the flood lasted exactly a solar year. But it is 
difficult to conceive of any reason for his so doing, unless it 
be that he was acquainted with an actual solar calendar. And 
that this calendar reckoned the solar year at three hundred 
and sixty-four days is clear from the fact that it is only 
ten days longer than the lunar year; in other words, as 
Jubilees 6.36 says, the lunar year “advances ten days” over 
this solar year. 

The Montanists, an early Christian sect, it seems, also 
employed this same calendar and reckoned the Passover 
according to it. For of them Sozomen says,®* “The Montanists, 
who are called Pepuzites and Phrygians, celebrate the Passover 
according to a strange fashion, which they introduced. They 
blame those who regulate the time of observing the feast 
according to the course of the moon, and affirm that it is 


86 Cf. Enoch 75.1f. with 72 and Jub. 6. 23. 
87 Gen. 7.11 and 8. x4. 
88 Hist. Eccles. VII. 18. 
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right to attend exclusively to the cycles of the sun.8 They 
reckon each month to consist of thirty days, and account the 
first day after the vernal equinox as the first day of the year, 
which, according to the Roman method of computation, would 
be called the ninth day before the calends of April ...... 
They compute this to have been the day of the creation of 
the sun. They always celebrate the Passover on this day, when 
it falls on the day of the resurrection; otherwise, they celebrate 
it on the following Lord’s day; for it is written, according to 
their assertion, that the feast may be held on any day between 
the 14th and the 21st.’9° 

From all this evidence, it is clear that a calendar which 
must have resembled Calendar I in most essential principles 
was known to Israel and adjacent peoples long after the in- 
troduction of both Calendars II and III. However, in one 
-espect, Calendar I, it would seem, differed slightly from the 
calendar of Enoch and Jubilees. For, if it took cognizance of 
both equinoxes, as seems to have been the case, it could not 
have divided the year into two equal halves, since in the 
northern hemisphere, the period from the spring equinox to 
the fall equinox is somewhat longer than the period from the 
fall equinox to the spring equinox. Possibly Calendar I added 
the four extra days at some time in the summer half of the 
year. This would have equalized the difference between these 
two halves of the year fairly satisfactorily. This is, however, 
it must be admitted, only an unsupported hypothesis and 
nothing more. 

However, the following considerations will throw some 
additional light upon Calendar I. In connection with the account 
of the building and dedication of Solomon’s Temple, I. Ki. 6. 38 
tells that the Temple was completed in the month of Bul. To 
this a glossator adds the note that this was the eighth month. 
But I Ki. 8.2 tells that the people assembled for the dedication 


89 Evidently these Montanists felt as strongly about this matter as did the 


author of Jub. 6. 36, 38. 
9° Translation of Hartranft, in Schaff and Wace, 4 Select Library of Nicene 


and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, Il. 389. 
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of the Temple upon the Sw2£éz festival in the month of Ethanim; 
to this passage, too, a glossator, perhaps the same one as in 
_I Ki. 6.38 addes the note that this was the seventh month. As 
various scholars have perceived," it is difficult to imagine that 
the Temple would have been dedicated “1 the seventh month, 
if it was not completed until the eighth month. Therefore 
some scholars would infer that the Temple was not only 
completed but also dedicated in the eighth month, and that 
consequently in the time of Solomon the Swzkkéz festival came 
in the eighth and not in the seventh month, and that the 
entire statement of I Ki. 8.2 is an error. Their inference seems 
confirmed by the statement of I Ki. 12.32f. that Jeroboam 
celebrated at Bethel in the eighth month a festival9? similar 
to the festival which was celebrated in Judah. 

However, this inference is not justified. For I Ki. 8.2 says 
explicitly that the people assembled for the dedication of the 
Temple on the S7##é¢ festival in the month of Ethanim; and 
this statement deserves quite as much credence as does that 
of I Ki. 6. 38 that the Temple was completed in the month of 
Bul. Therefore, the apparent difficulty must be solved in some 
other way. Such a solution lies ready to hand. 

As was intimated earlier in this paper, it is not necessarily 
the case that Calendar I coincided in every respect, or for that 
matter in any respect, with Calendar II or with Calendar III. 
In fact, it is reasonable to suppose that they differed in certain 
very essential matters. One of these may well have been that 
the Canaanite months began at a different moment than did 
the months of the other two calendars. 

Accordingly, neither does it follow at all that because, as 
we have seen, the S#kkét festival in the period immediately 
preceding the Babylonian Exile, but after the adoption of 
Calendar II, was celebrated from the 3rd through the gth of 
the month, with Ros-hd-Sanah on the 10th, that these two 
joint festivals in the days of Solomon must have come on the 


9t Cf. the full discussion with the references cited, in Kittel, Die Bucher 
der Konige, 71. 
92 Or “the festival”, i. e. the Swkhod festival. 
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3rd through the toth of Ethanim, apparently said by the 
glossator of I Ki. 8.2 to have been the seventh month in 
Calendar I. On the contrary, the seven days of the Swkhér 
festival may just as well have come on the last seven days 
of Ethanim, with Ros-ha-Sanah on the 1st of Bul, according 
to the glossator of I Ki. 6.38, the eighth month. 

The condition would comply in every way with all the 
Biblical data. For in that case, just as I Ki. 8.2 states, the 
people would have assembled in Jerusalem for the celebration 
of the Swot festival and the dedication of the Temple in the 
month of Ethanim. And the ceremonies both of the Sizkéz 
festival and of the dedication of the Temple would have reached 
their climax in the New Year’s Day ceremonies on the 1st of Bul. 
Therefore, as I Ki. 12. 32f. states, it could be truly said that 
the festival was celebrated in the eighth month, i. e. Bul, for 
although the first seven days of the festival would have come 
in Ethanim, the most important, culminating and characteristic, 
rites would have been celebrated on the Ist of Bul.93 

And in such case, the statement of I Ki. 6.38 would be 
equally true, that in the eighth month, Bul, the Temple was 
completed in all its details and specifications; for this term 
m>>, “completed”, could very naturally and properly include 
the dedication ceremonies as an integral part of the business 
of construction. 

Moreover, if, as Kittel suggests,% the festival which Jeroboam 
celebrated at Bethel in the eighth month, in imitation of the 
great festival celebrated in Judah, was the festival of the 
dedication of his new national sanctuary at Bethel, we would 
have here still another instance of the dedication of a Temple 
on the Swzkot-New Year festival. 

If this hypothesis be correct, and it must be borne in mind 
that it alone accounts satisfactorily for all the Biblical data, it 
would follow that the Ist of Bul was the New Year’s Day of 


93 It is needless to state that the words wind oY wy mwons in I Ki. 12. 32, 
and DY Wwy nwans in v. 33 are late glosses. This is clear both from syntactical 
considerations and also because these dates are based upon the late, revised 
post-Ezra calendar. 

94 Cf. Kittel, of. cit. zzz. 
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Calendar I, and the day of the fall equinox, and therefore 
equivalent to the 10th of the seventh month of Calendar IL. 
And the last seven days of Ethanim, the last seven days of 
the year, must then have been the days of the S#kkéz festival 
proper. This agrees exactly with the statement of Ex. 23. 16 
and 34.22 that the S#kéz, or rather the ‘Asif festival, came 
at the end of the year and at the equinox.95 

Bul would then have been the first month of the Canaanite 
year and of Calendar I, Abib the seventh month, Ziv the eighth 
month, and Ethanim the twelfth and last month.9° And the 


95 The Gemara ‘Ab. 2dr. 6a and 8a) states that the Saturnalia began on 
the eighth day before the equinoxes or solstices. Unquestionably, merely the 
name here is of Roman origin, but the festival itself must be of Semitic origin 
and character. These Saturnalia festivals must have been observed by the 
ancient Canaanites and their neighbors and have been borrowed by the early 
Israelites. They survived in the Syro-Hellenic religion of the Seleucids, and many 
traces of them still survive in the folk-religion of the natives of Palestine today. 

Not only the Swskét festival, but also the Babylonian Zag-muk, the Haranian 
New Year’s festival and the Canaanite-Israelite Mdzzdt festival in the spring, 
immediately preceding the vernal equinox, the Babylonian Saccaea and a 
corresponding West Semitic festival, immediately preceding the summer solstice, 
and the Syrian-Jewish Hanukkah, or “Festival of Lights” (Josephus, Aztguities, 
XII. 77), immediately preceding the winter solstice (cf. Mordtmann in ZDMG 29, 
1875, Io1, and Clemen in ARW 17, 1914, 141), were festivals of this character. 
Almost the only things which they had in common with the Roman Saturnalia 
were the merry-making, license, abolition of class distinction and the temporary 
complete reversal of the social conditions and business of normal life. But this 
one coincidence probably sufficed to suggest the name Saturnalia, which the 
Gemara gives to these festivals. A full discussion of this important subject must 
be reserved for treatment elsewhere (cf. also above note 26). 

96 In this case, of course, if Ethanim was the month preceding the fall 
equinox, the usual interpretation given to the name, viz. “the month of strong 
rains”, would not hold at all, and the other common interpretation, “the month 
of perennial streams” (cf. Gesenius, HWB*3, 36 to the word, but given up in the 
17 th edition), would apply only in the sense that it refers to that hottest season of 
the year, corresponding to our August, when the only streams containing water would 
be those that were perennial. But it must be admitted that this last interpretation 
fits the case most aptly. For that month in which only the perennial streams 
contained water, and all others were completely dried up, would be called much 
more appropriately, “the month of perennial streams” than that month in which 
the rainy season began and consequently all streams were full, and no distinction 
could be noticed between those that were perennial and those that were not. 
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fact that the Bible calls Abib the first month,97 Ethanim the 
seventh, and Bul the eighth month, would not designate the 
order of these months in the ancient Canaanite calendar, but 
the equivalent of these months in Calendar II. Abib of Calendar I 
would be, in the main, equivalent to the first month of Cal- 
endar II. Ethanim would be equivalent to the seventh month 
and Bul to the eighth month.98 

This much it seems possible to determine about Calendar I. 


Xx 
THE LUNI-SOLAR CHARACTER OF CALENDAR II 


As we have seen, Calendar II was introduced into Israel 
in the period immediately preceding the Babylonian Exile, 
probably between 608 and 586 B.C. In this period Babylonian 
cultural influence was paramount, and Calendar II was un- 
questionably the result of this Babylonian cultural influence, if 
not borrowed directly from a Babylonian original. This is to 
be. inferred from the fact that it began to number the months 
from the spring. Certainly the Babylonian original, upon which 
Calendar II was based, celebrated its New Year’s Day at the 
vernal equinox at the beginning of the first month. But in this 
one respect Calendar II did not follow its model, but, as we 


97 Ex. 12. 2. 

98 Targum to I Ki. 8.2 tells that the ancients called Ethanim the first 
month. In all likelihood, however, it came to this conclusion because it identified 
Ethanim, the month in which the Sz24é¢ festival occurred, with Tishri, in which 
month both Szkkét and Ro§-hé-Sanah occur. Therefore it probably inferred 
that Ethanim, too, must have been the month of Ros hit-Sanah. Moreover, it 
probably felt a certain lack of logic in beginning the new year with the seventh 
month instead of the first. Undoubtedly it knew that Calendar III was of late 
and foreign origin, and that furthermore, in this calendar Nisan was counted 
as the first month. Therefore, it probably inferred, and correctly, that the custom 
of beginning the year in the fall was of an origin earlier than this calendar; 
and so it inferred further that the ancients who, as it thought, celebrated Ros- 
hit-Sanah in Ethanim, must have counted this as the first month of their 


calendar. 
99 Cf. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testament, 108 ff. 
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have seen, still continued to celebrate the New Year’s Day at 
the fall equinox. 

' There is no evidence at all bearing upon the system of 
intercalation of this calendar. Nowhere in the Bible is an extra 
intercalary month referred to. Yet there must have been some 
system of intercalation, and in all likelihood this was by means 
of insertion of an extra month. Probably this month was 
inserted, just as in certain of the various Babylonian calendars, 
at irregular intervals, determined by the priests or other 
proper authorities, as the result of simple astronomical 
observations. 

Thus far, the evidence shedding light upon the character 
of Calendar II is altogether negative and inferential. But one 
fact of positive significance points to the conclusion that the 
year of Calendar II was luni-solar in character. As we have 
seen, the Priestly Code recorded that the flood began on the 
17th of the second month of the six hundredth year of the 
life of Noah, and ended on the 27th of the same month of 
the following year.*°° It is almost certain that the Priestly 
author meant to tell by this no more than that the flood lasted 
exactly one solar year. In other words, the calendar year of 
Calendar II must have been just ten days shorter than a solar 
year; and if, as in Enoch and Jubilees, we reckon the solar 
year as consisting of three hundred and sixty-four days, then 
the calendar year of Calendar II must have consisted of three 
hundred and fifty-four days. These were probably divided into 
twelve months of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately. In 
other words, the calendar year itself of Calendar II must have 
been lunar. But certainly there must have been some system 
of reconciling this lunar year with the solar year, by which, 
as we have seen, still in the period after the Exile, and even 
after Ezra and Nehemiah, in which Calendar II was in vogue, 
the festivals were determined, and likewise the economic, agri- 
cultural life must have been regulated. Therefore, it follows that 


100 Above, p. 66. 


x The highest reckoning of the days of the month of Calendar II in the 
Bible is the 27th; Gen. 8.14; II Ki, 25. 27. 
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Calendar II, whatever its system of intercalation may have been, 
must have been luni-solar in character. 

Perhaps, just here we have the explanation of what is in 
a way a vexing problem. It seems altogether illogical that the 
New Year's Day should have been celebrated on the roth 
rather than on the Ist of the seventh month. We have accounted 
for its celebration in the seventh month, by recognizing that 
the old custom of reckoning the New Year from the fall 
equinox, instead of from the spring equinox, persisted even 
after the introduction of Calendar II; and the fall equinox came 
in the seventh month of Calendar II. But logic and propriety, 
it might seem, would demand that the New Year’s Day come 
on the Ist, and not upon the 1oth of the month. But if we 
remember that the solar year of Calendar I was ten days 
longer than the luni-solar year of Calendar II, that, as we have 
seen the author of Jubilees puts it, the lunar year “advances 
ten days” over the solar year, we can understand that the 
religious New Year’s Day, determined, as we have seen, entirely 
by solar considerations, would fall upon the 10th day after the 
actual close of the lunar year. Of course, in the following year 
there would be a discrepancy of twenty days, and in the third 
year of thirty days. But the insertion of the extra, intercalary 
month would reconcile this discrepancy, and once more the 
religious New Year’s Day would fall on the 1oth day after 
the close of the lunar year, and ultimately it might tend to be 
fixed for this day. This consideration tends to confirm our 
conclusion that Calendar II, just as its Babylonian antecedent, 
was luni-solar in character. 


XI 
THE RELATION OF CALENDAR III TO CALENDAR II 


Calendar II, still employed by the Jewish people for all 
religious purposes, is of course luni-solar in character. Apparently 
it differs from Calendar II in two prime characteristics, (1) in 
its use of the Babylonian names of the months, instead of 
indicating them by number, and (2) in a more exact system 
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of intercalation by the insertion of an extra month of twenty- 
nine days at regular intervals, viz. seven times in a cycle of 
nineteen years. 7? 

In this last respect in particular Calendar III represents a 
decided cultural advance over Calendar II. Whatever the system 
of intercalation of the latter may have been, it could not have 
been altogether satisfactory. Not improbably, therefore, the 
decided advantage of Calendar III over Calendar II in its system 
of intercalation may have been one of the contributing factors 
that caused Calendar III gradually to supplant Calendar IL. 

Furthermore, as we have seen, in the period after the time 
of Ezra, and apparently at about the beginning of the Greek 
period at the end of the 4th Century B.C. the festivals of 
Sukkbt, of Ros-hi-Sanah, and of Passover were transferred 
from their original moments of celebration as determined by 
purely solar considerations, to altogether new dates. And since 
Ros-haé-Sanah was now celebrated at the time of the new moon 
on the 1st of the seventh month, and both the Passover and 
the Swzkkot festivals began on the full moon day of the first 
and the seventh months respectively, exactly a half year apart, 
it is clear that this transfer of the dates of these festivals was 
due in part to the influence of a lunar or a luni-solar system of 
calendation. 

It is quite likely that this transfer of the dates of these 
festivals may have contributed materially toward the introduction 
of Calendar III. And a further contributing cause may well 
have been the tendency toward increased ritualism manifest in 
certain parts of P2, which expressed itself in the effort to 
provide most punctiliously for the proper observance of these 
festivals. This would demand, among other things, that all the 
festivals be observed at exactly the right moment of both 
month and year. And this demand would naturally make for 
as exact a system of intercalation as possible. 

Other forces too, such as the growing Hellenic influence 


2 For the essential details cf. FZ III. 501 ff., article Calendar. According 
to Ed. Mahler (ZA XXXIV [1922], 69) this nineteen year cycle system of 
intercalation was employed in Babylonia already in the 6th century B.C, 
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in the Seleucidean era, may have contributed to the gradual 
supplanting of Calendar II by Calendar III. 

But, as we have seen, it was a slow process indeed, and 
for several centuries Calendar II, or at least the designation of 
the months by number instead of by their Babylonian names, 
continued in use, perhaps even down to the very destruction 
of the Temple. 

Moreover, as we have noticed, apparently during the 
Maccabean period, or perhaps beginning even before this, an 
attempt was made to introduce in Israel, still another calendar, 
or at least another system of reckoning the months from a 
New Years Day on the 1st of Nisan. Such a calendar was 
apparently actually employed by the author of I Maccabees, 
and seemingly was not unknown to P2. But this ‘calendar 
gained little recognition, and was eventually discarded entirely, 
leaving almost no trace behind it.3 

And so in time Calendar III became the sole calendar of 
Judaism. 


XII 
SUMMARY 


The results of this investigation can be easily summarized, 
and a bird’s-eye view of the history of the calendar in ancient 
Israel gained thereby. 

When the tribes of Israel entered the land of Canaan and 
settled down to an agricultural life, among the many elements 
of the Canaanite agricultural civilization which they borrowed 
were the Canaanite calendar and the Canaanite agricultural 
religious festivals. This calendar was apparently in vogue not 
only among the Canaanites, but among the Phoenicians, and 


3 Possibly the reference in Dan. 7,25 to Antiochus’ attempt to change 
‘times and religion” (N73) }3t) may refer to a revision of the calendar such as 
this. For the fixing of the New Year’s Day upon the Ist of the first month 
would necessarily affect both the calendar itself and also the dates, and not 
improbably even the manner of celebration of the festivals; hence the significant 
expression, “times and religion”. 
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probably among.other neighboring, kindred peoples as well. 
It was a purely solar calendar, consisting in all likelihood of 
three hundred and sixty-four days, divided into twelve months 
of thirty days each, with four intercalary days inserted at 
appropriate moments, probably during the summer half of the 
year. This calendar took direct cognizance of the two equinoxes. 
It celebrated the New Year’s Day at the fall equinox, and 
reckoned the year from that moment. It celebrated two 
important cognate festivals on the seven days immediately 
preceding these two equinoctial days. And apparently the day 
of the spring equinox marked the beginning of the season of 
the grain harvest, when the first sheaf of the new grain was 
cut and sacrificed with proper solemn ceremony. 

This calendar continued to be used in Israel, with little or 
no modification that can be noticed, until shortly before the 
Babylonian Exile. Then, at some time between 608 and 586 
B. C. an altogether new calendar was introduced. This calendar 
was apparently based upon a Babylonian model, and its adoption 
was undoubtedly due to the dominant Babylonian cultural in- 
fluence of the period. It was a luni-solar calendar of three 
hundred and fifty-four days, probably divided into twelve 
months of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days each, and 
it probably had a rather loose system of intercalation, consisting 
of the insertion of an extra month of twenty-nine or thirty 
days at whatever time and whatever moment of the year the 
authorities might deem proper. 

The beginnings of the months of this calendar were not, 
of course, coincident with the beginnings of the months of 
Calendar I. The names of the months of the old Canaanite 
calendar were discarded entirely, and the months of Calendar II 
were indicated by number instead of by name. But the solar 
agricultural festivals of the old calendar continued to be 
observed in the ancient manner and at relatively the same 
critical moments of the agricultural year. Therefore, under 
Calendar II, the New Year’s Day was celebrated on the 10th 
of the seventh month, with the S#kéz festival on the seven 
days immediately preceding, viz, the 3rd through the oth of 
the seventh month. And the Mézzot festival, together with the 
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day of cutting and sacrificing the first sheaf of the new grain, 
was celebrated on the first eight days of the first month. 
This calendar continued to be employed in Israel for approx- 
imately three centuries, certainly until some time after Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and in all probability down until the beginning 
of the Greek period at the end of the 4th Century B. C. 
Shortly before this time, however, but likewise later than 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the dates of the festivals 
began to be shifted, and the manner of their celebration greatly 
modified. The New Year’s Day was transferred to the Ist of 
the seventh month, the new moon day, and the S##hét festival 
to the 15th through the 21st of that month. At the same 
time the Passover festival was transferred from the first eight 
days of the first month to the 15th through the 21st. Both 
the Swkkét and the Passover festivals now began on the full 
moon day of the first and seventh months respectively, exactly 
six months apart, and obviously bore a reciprocal relation to 
each other. Some time later, an eighth day was added to the 
seven days of the S#kkdt festival. This was undoubtedly the 
result of the persistent recollection that originally there had 
been actually eight days of celebration at the time of the 
Sukkot festival. This additional eighth day was called by the 
rather colorless title S:mni ‘Azévéz, and the manner of its 
celebration was purely artificial and formal. It was observed 
on the 22nd of the seventh month. But the memory survived 
in the folk-practice of Israel that the roth of fhe seventh 
month had been from of old a day of marked sacredness and 
peculiar observance. A few of the ancient peculiar ceremonies 
of the day, such as the sending forth of the goat to Azazel 
and the dances of the maidens in the vineyards had continued 
to be observed almost without interruption. Eventually the 
priests, forced, it would seem, by popular demand, legitimized 
again the religious observance of this day. They relegated 
some of the old rites, that still survived, to a secondary position, 
developed a highly complex ritual of sacrifice, purification and 
priestly functioning and thus called into being Yom Kzppir, 
the Day of Atonement, as the most sacred day of the entire 
Jewish religious year. Probably at about the same time or shortly 
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before the institution of the “second Passover” from the 15th 
through the 21st‘of the second month was inaugurated. The 
festival calendar of Judaism was thus practically completed. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Greek period, near the 
end of the 4th century B. C., a new calendar was introduced. 
It differed from Calendar II primarily only in that it employed 
the Babylonian names of the month for the old system of 
indicating the months by number, and in that it seems to have 
had a far more exact system of intercalation. This made it 
possible among other things to fix the dates of the festivals, 
the Sabbaths, and other similar religious occasions with exact 
precision, something which, apparently, the growing ritualism 
of the time demanded. Calendar III supplanted Calendar II 
only very slowly and gradually, and did not come into universal 
use, it would seem, until at the very earliest, about the beginning 
of the Christian era, or perhaps even a little later than that, 
but certainly before the destruction of the Temple by the 
Romans in 70 A. D. From that time on, it has been the official, 
religious calendar of Judaism. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the calendar in ancient 
Israel. 


A SUGGESTION AS TO THE SEQUENCE 
OF SOME PROPHECIES IN THE FIRST ISAIAH 


By WILLIAM POPPER, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. U.S.A. 


TTEMPTS TO FIND an explanation for the order, or 
disorder, of the prophecies in the Book of Isaiah have 
on the whole been confined to two principles: the chronological 
and the topical or, more narrowly, geographical. The exam- 
ination on the basis of the first principle has not yielded any 
very satisfactory results. The second principle can be discerned 
in part in the case of chapters 13—-23, which are in the main 
a collection of prophecies against the foreign nations; but even 
here the one principle is not consistently in evidence. 

A priori, a third principle suggests itself for test: some 
variety of literary or linguistic principle, operating in the pre- 
Masoretic age. The chief concern of the Masora was with the 
correct pronunciation and recitation of a text firmly fixed in 
the order of its parts and in the consonantal form of most of 
its words; problems of interpretation were confined on the 
whole to pronunciation, or at best to grammar and syntax, to 
the relationship of words as they follow each other in a sentence. 
However, there are also a few Masoretic notes that relate to 
words as such, that call for the replacement of one word with 
another which was regarded possibly as more seemly (aesthetic- 
ally more fitting) or more intelligible. Whatever the exact 
reason for the substitution, these few variants were not im- 
probably the survivals out of a larger number, from a period 
of active linguistic study, perhaps of a higher aesthetic study 
of Hebrew literature. The inclusion of the-Song of Songs in 
a canon whose chief test for acceptance was religious, ethical, 
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or historical value is additional evidence of attention to such 
considerations in an earlier period; and the Targum, which, as 
a translation, is freed from the necessity of openly admitting 
its criticism of the Hebrew text, nevertheless does at times by 
implication criticise the occasional stylistic crudities thereof by 
substituting in translation something that does not correspond 
to the Hebrew but which is more satisfying in its aesthetic 
appeal. 

Additional evidence, though from a somewhat different 
standpoint, is found in such a passage as B. B. 14b, in which 
an attempt is made to explain why the Books of Kings, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, were arranged in that order, the ex- 
planation being that it was due to a desire to produce a fitting 
transition from one book to the other: Kings ends in a note 
of pessimism; Jeremiah is entirely pessimistic; Ezekiel begins 
in pessimism and ends in optimism; while Isaiah (so it is stated) 
is entirely optimistic. That the theory does not fit the facts is 
of no importance here; but it is proof that such questions were 
considered. And, indeed, it might be pointed out that within 
the Book of Isaiah itself there is evidence that in some cases 
prophecies are arranged so as to produce an alternation of 
threat and promise; particularly a threat that the cultivated 
fields will become a desert (or that civilization will be destroyed) 
is followed and corrected by a promise that the desert will 
become a garden (or that when cities are destroyed men will 
return to an agricultural life). In passing, one should notice, 
too, the interjection of Psalm-like passages into what may have 
been an older sequence of prophecies, much in the manner in 
which the Benedictions were in later times recited before and 
after the Haftarah. 

But our consideration here will be confined to cases of 
collocation due possibly to the linguistic principle, on the 
supposition that previous to the time of the Septuagint trans- 
lation of Isaiah there was a period of linguistic study in which 
students of Hebrew literature were interested in placing together 
prophecies, or portions of prophecies, that had some linguistic 
characteristic in common. 

The cases to be discussed as evidence are of two kinds: 
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those in which two separate, distinct prophecies follow each 
other; and those in which quotations from one seem to have 
been inserted into another. Correspondingly, this may imply 
two epochs in the pre-Masoretic history of the Isaianic text. 
In the earlier epoch the separate prophecies would have been 
written on pieces of writing material (whether papyrus, skins, 
or even tablets is of no importance here) which may or may 
not originally have been in whole or part bound together to 
make a collection or a series of collections of prophecies but 
which were not so permanently fixed as to insure an un- 
changeable order for all of them; in other words, the history 
of the collection of Isaiah’s prophecies would have been in 
miniature like the history of the Canon as a whole, or like the 
history of the text of the Koran; and if Isaiah ever edited his 
own prophecies in any fixed form, then in the later vicissitudes 
of Israel’s history that order was lost or neglected. In the 
later epoch the text was written on a scroll (see below for an 
inference as to the number of lines) with inter-columnar margins 
that were often filled with variant readings of individual words 
and also with quoted passages of some length. The scroll was, 
of course, used in the Masoretic period; the assumption made 
here is that it came into use in the pre-Septuagint period and 
before the text had been so firmly fixed that the order of 
sentences could not be disturbed. And while critics admit that 
certain glosses have crept into the text from the margins, the 
assumption here is farther reaching: that whole sentences, even 
short prophecies, which had been omitted at the first tran- 
scription from leaves to a scroll, or which were later quoted 
from other passages for the reasons to be discussed, were 
written in such a manner that they even ran at times between 
the lines of the main columns (this also was the case with 
some of the subsequent Masoretic notes) and a later copyist 
was unable to separate properly original text and marginal 
quotations. Such a theory, indeed, will best account for the 
appearance of disorder which our present text displays, and 
also for some of the variations of the Septuagint. To mention 
one point aside from the main discussion of this article: it will 
extend the search for the influence of one passage upon another 
6 
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from the succeeding lines of one column, to lines opposite each 
other in successive columns, on the supposition that a marginal 
note intended for one was misapplied to the other, or was 
applied to both. In some of the examples? found the distance 


x a) The question "3 ‘DNd May’ AD, 14. 32a, has no logical connection 
in its present position; but the form in which the prophecy 14. 3 et seq. is cast 
leads one to expect just this very question (but reading ON) ‘05p), “and what 
shall the kings of the nations answer”, before verse 10: “all of them shall 
answer and say”; owing to the fact that the preceding verse also ends in the 
phrase “all the kings of the nations”, the line in question was first omitted, 
then written in the margin, then inserted in the wrong column. 

b) In 21. 5 occurs the call to the enemies of Babylon to arrange the table, 
then MDS ADS, then to eat and drink, and then for the leaders to arise and 
anoint their shields. References to the table, to eating and drinking are irrelevant 
here. “Eat and drink’ came by dittography from the opposite column, 22. 13 
(“Eat and drink, for tomorrow ye die”); this led to the reading “arrange the 
table”, jrowa, instead of “arrange the weapons”, nowm; while MDM MbY is 
“set the guard”, not, as sometimes translated, “spread the carpet’. 

c) The superfluous DW) DOIN 3D92 in 22.6 on the one hand, and 35% 
DAD Th, OW WS ws ID, 21.7.9, on the other, are due to a marginal 
correction applied to the columns on both sides. 

d) The prophecy against Tyre contains the impossible opening line, “Howl 
ye ships of Tarshish, for is destroyed from a house from entrance”, S13 M2, 
which is due to the opposite line, 24.10, “Shut is every house from entrance”, 
gap nya 5D cup. 

e) The words I85p* m9, 34.12, and ISP’ MVM DD, 16, both come from 
a distorted marginal insertion intended for 36. 3; this is shown beyond any 
reasonable doubt by the corresponding version in II Kings, which actually has 
the words J5n7 5X INIpY at the beginning of its version of that verse (18. 18); 
notice that the messengers’ words in 37.10, become letters in verse x4: np’) 
AAP DOT TD OMPOM AN Wp In. 

f) The reading Aroer, "YY, in 17. 2 is due to a marginal note intended 
to indicate that that name should be read in 15.5, where 1yy" was originally 
a play on it. 

g) In the Septuagint to 22.5 the Greek is a translation of 511) Sy yopp, 
in place of the Masoretic "Pp “p3pp; this was evidently based on a marginal 
reading in the Hebrew MS. and intended for the Opposite verse, 24, where 
something like 5yt3 %S5 sy) yep “don evidently stood originally; the present text 
is DYOAIT YD 53 ayy mann ‘dD yupm ws 55 miypym owsERT, for all of which 
the Septuagint has again simply a translation of 5y3) IY} }Opd; i. e., it applied the 
marginal note to both columns. 

h) The Septuagint in 30,21 translates 71 as though it read just the 
contrary, T'ynid, while in the opposite column of the Hebrew, 30. 10, for mpon 
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between the points affected is about twenty-two lines of ten 
words each; this would fix approximately the size of the 
column; in cases where the distance is considerably greater or 
smaller, the inference might be that somewhere between the 
two points there was inserted or removed, subsequent to the 
error, a passage equal in length to the difference. 

With these physical conditions in mind, the question of 
collocation should be approached, and first the collocation of 
separate prophecies. In the collection of prophecies against 
the foreign nations mentioned above is inserted one directed 
against an individual, Shebna, 22. 15-25. The preceding prophecy, 
22. 1-14, against the “Valley of Vision”, is possibly also an 
intrusion into the series, if by that symbolical name Jerusalem is 
meant; but even if that be so, the compiler may have thought 
that it referred to some foreign nation; it has the same heading, 
Sw, as the rest of the series. But the Shebna prophecy is 
entirely different. Note, then, that the oracular portion of each 
of these two prophecies (i. e., the words put in the mouth of 
God) begins with almost the same striking phrase: 22.1, 79 70 
SIDN; 22. 16, 7D 79 79; moreover, these are the only two oracles 
in Isaiah beginning thus, or, with the exception of one in Second 
Isaiah, containing this phrase at all. 

Turn next to the collocation of 22. 1-14 and the preceding 


mbdnmb uM its translation shows the root MyM again, and 1M&; both were probably 
based on a marginal quotation here of 3.12, Dynd JWSH and of a reference 
to the word J"NNH, the quotation being intended to indicate: “correct JMND 
in 30.21 to JWND, the word found in 3.12”; indeed, just this change is 
recommended by the parallelism: “Thine eyes shall see thy teachers, thine ears 
shall hear the word of thy guides [instead of “behind thee”], saying, this is the 
way”; the M1 is himself a guide, and goes before (cf. Gen. 46. 28), not behind. 
The Septuagint misunderstood the intention of the correction, however, and 
changed J) to Tyna here, and applied [T]WNx[S] to the opposite column. 

i) 31.7 will be discussed later. 

j) The Emanu-el poem, 8.9, was meant to be inserted after the Emanu-el 
name-prophecy, 7. 14-16. 

k) The form of 27. 5 (mentioned below) as well as its content shows that 
it belongs in Chapter 26 (probably after verse 10), its "YO being the ty Vy of 
the latter (verse 1). 
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prophecy, “Against Arabia”, 21. 13-17; both contain the form 
1713 (this particular form of the root occurs only once again 
in Isa., 33.3) in connection with 29n, nwp, and mondp; indeed, 
it is quite possible, in view of NWP... ‘3BH ITT in 27.15 that 
the compiler divided the words similarly (contrary to the 
Masoretic pointing) in 22.3: 99 ON ,MwIPD IN YTD PIP b> 
J{N3D3, since “flee from the bow” is certainly a more natural 
phrase than “be captured from the bow”. The point made 
here, however, is simply that the phraseology is striking enough 
to have prompted study and comparisons. 

The prophecy against Arabia, in turn, is linked to the 
preceding one, “Against Duma” (21.11, 12), by the root MMs; 
NT in 21.14 and ‘NN in 21.12 are the only two occurrences 
of this (Aramaic) root in Isaiah. 

The prophecy against Duma has in common with the 
preceding prophecy the striking figure of a watchman, whose 
answer to a question in each prophecy contains the words 
“day” and “night”. The Duma prophecy is, moreover, of great 
interest in this connection, because it offers not only a possible 
illustration of the principle, but because it may contain even 
a direct reference to it. As a matter of fact, if it were not 
for the heading 717 8WH, and for its inclusion in a collection 
of prophecies, no one would be able to identify it as a pro- 
phecy. The. superscriptions to the prophecies, however, are 
certainly not original; and in some cases they are most 
carelessly, if not absurdly, applied. Normally, SW» is followed 
by the name of the place against which the oracle is directed, 
and constitutes a proper title. But in 21. 13, the prophecy against 
Arabia, the title is 25Y3 Nw, not DY Nw, because AW, with 
the preposition, happens to occur in the prophecy itself; indeed, 
it is not certain that the word means “Arabia”; it may mean 
“in the evening”. The prophecy 21.1 et seq. is headed swo 
mo’ 1298, “Wilderness of the Sea”; it is, however, a prophecy 
against Babylon, which place is not mentioned in the first line; 
but since the word “wilderness” does occur there (the Prophet 
quite naturally declares that the vision of the fall of Babylon 
comes to him across the desert, or that he sees the enemies 
of Babylon advancing thither across the desert) this misleading 
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title is given it.* Still more careless is the superscription in 
30. 6, “Prophecy of the Beasts of the Southland”. True enough, 
beasts are mentioned incidentally in the following lines, and 
possibly the enigmatical naw nm 3m at the end of verse 7 
may at one stage of its transmission have offered in part the 
reading N22. But whatever its origin, it now stands right in 
the middle of a sentence forming part of a single prophecy 
against Egypt, dividing it into two portions, of which the second 
now has no grammatical subject; when the superscription is 
set aside, that subject is seen to be “ambassadors of Judah’.3 

On the whole, then, the superscriptions must be treated 
with caution, 7417 SW among them. “Duma” does not occur 
in the body of the prophecy at all; as a proper noun it is 
found in Biblical literature as the name of a city in Judah, 
and as one of: the sons of Ishmael; the first is out of question 
here, of course, nor is the prophecy directed against the 
Ishmaelites. Following the superscription, the prose introduction 
to the oracle reads: Yywh NIP ON, “to me one calls from 
Seir”, which is in Edom; hence the supposition that the answer 
also pertains to Seir, i. e, to Edom; Dumah is then supposed 
to be a play on that name and the common noun Ap, 
possibly meaning “silence”, then “concealment”, then “mystery”. 
If all this improbability is neglected, it is still necessary to 
suppose that the Prophet, in delivering his message, announced 
the title of it (unless Isaiah is placed in the rank of the purely 
literary prophets, or unless all this subtle play on words is to 
be ascribed to copyist or editor). And the prose introduction 
itself, on which so much depends, is exceedingly suspicious in 
its present form. The prepositional phrase precedes subject 


2 O°, “sea”, is an error for O'8, “terrible”, which the parallel M¥13 shows 
probably once stood in the oracle itself after "27h. 

3 The sentence begins in verse 4; it is interrupted also by 5a, wNan 5 
ind voy» xd oy 5y, of which the first two words are due to nwad %> in so, 
and the remainder are a repetition from the end of verse 6, iy xd ny dy. 
When these repeated phrases and the superscription are removed, the text reads 
smoothly: the ambassadors of Judah shall reach Zoan and Hanes after having 
marched, heavily laden with gifts, through a land of lions and various terrors, 
only to find that their long and dangerous journey has been of no avail. 
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and predicate: “to me” then, is especially emphatic. Moreover, 
the pronoun must, as usually in the prophecies, mean the 
Prophet (or God); but the sequel shows that the call is directed 
to a watchman, and in the prose introduction to the next verse 
it is the watchman who gives the reply, so that the Prophet 
and the watchman are identical; it would be difficult to find 
another passage in Isaiah where he thus speaks of himself in 
this manner, without explaining in some way the interchange 
of characters. And every case of the impersonal use of the 
participle in Isaiah is suspicious. The difficulties are too many 
for a single short passage; the prophetic element lies entirely 
in the commentary, and not in the oracle itself, which contains 
nothing religious, moral, ethical, or political. In fact, the words 
quoted are the actual words used in calling to an actual 
watchman, and the reply is an actual watchman’s call; they 
were originally placed alongside the preceding prophecy because 
the scholar who first placed them there was struck by the 
similarities, and the Aramaic words are due to the fact that 
he heard the watchman’s cry just in that form. His comment 
was: 17 MOT or YON AY, “similar thereto”; then "ywHO Np, 
“One calls from the gate, ‘Watchman what of the night” And 
the watchman answers, ‘The morn is come, and the night is 
gone [12 instead of 03: this is demanded by the parallelism, and 
alone makes sense]; if ye seek anything, seek; turn back, or come 
in’”; or else, in the case of the last two words, there has been 
a transposition, and the phrase means simply “come and go” 
(cf. Ex. 32.27, 1yw> ayy iwi nay, “go up and down from 
gate to gate”, 1. e, “go every where”; so 241 423y means simply 
“one who goes back and forth”, without any emphasis on the 
idea of returning). For the watchman on the city walls and 
the keeper of the gate interchanging cries, see II Sam. 18. 25, 26, 
"yw Os MEST NPY (in which MDS is the MDM of Isa. 21.6); 
and from Cant. 5.7 it is evident that the watchman (here "Hw 
as in Isa. 21. 11) hindered and even beat any one found “seeking” 
any one or anything during the night. One who desired to 
attend to his affairs as early as possible, then, would stand 
waiting at the gate until the watchman announced day-break 
and gave permission to go at will. 
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If this interpretation is acceptable, the Prophetic connotation, 
like the religious connotation in the case of the Song of Songs, 
came after the passage had found a place in the literature 
for literary reasons; and the passage offers in MT a direct 
reference to linguistic or literary similarity. 

Other cases of such collocation are found throughout Isaiah. 
A series of passages containing the words 03 and 7° in 
parallelism, particularly in the phrases “raise a banner” and 
“wave the hand”, occurs as follows: 

10. 32 (17° ADI; here Wy) is parallel); 

II. 10, 11 (039 THY, YT AYN, to be emended probably 
to YT" 43"); 

11.12, 15 (D3 Nw, 1 AIM); 

13.2 (DD INY, ‘TY IDY7T).4 

The parable of the vineyard, 5. 1-7, is followed by a series 
of prophecies the first of which also contains a reference to 
a vineyard; moreover, in both occurs the verb Ny in the sense 
“produce”, “yield”, these being the only two passages in Isaiah, 
excepting the historical addition (37.31), in which the verb is 
so used. 

The similar words and pictures in 2.2, NW3) OMT wea 
mys, and 2.14, MSwan Mya, oa on, may have led 
to the citation of the former alongside of the latter, and then 
to its present place preceding the prophecy of which it forms 
a part. In the same way O7W333 in 14.2, WI in 14.4, and 
WN in 14.2, 77 in 14.6, may have led to the collocation of 
the prophecy 14.1,2 beside 14.3 et seq. and then to its 
precedence. Chapter 25 ends with a reference to Minin and 
a3wp, and contains the phrases DY Ty yard nyon Sawn nwt; 
chapter 26 begins with a reference to Nisin and contains in 
verse 5 the phrases BY TY May PIN TY MDW NIaws.. . Mw. 
The proximity of the words 5D and ™w in 31.9 has caused 


4 While the fact is, perhaps, of no value as evidence, in arranging the 
prophecies of Chapters 1—10, without thought of this verbal similarity, 5. 26-30 
was connected with 10. 28; and, since 5.26 also has the phrase D3 8W3), another 
case would be added to the series, Note that between the series of passages, 
separating I1. 15-16 and 13. 1, Chapter 12 is a psalm-passage; the inference would 
be that it was placed here after the series had been collocated. 
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this prophecy concerning the King of Assyria to be followed 
by 32.1 7et seq. (dealing with the general principle of xodlesse 
oblige) because OW? occurs also in 32.1 and yoo also in 32. 2; 
or if it be claimed that 1y5D is an error due to a marginal 
note intended for y9D and has teplaced an original reading 
1950 in 31.9, then it was 7>2 and Ow in both passages that 
led to the collocation. 

In some cases, the similarity of phraseology may have 
been intentional within one and the same prophecy, i. e., for 
the sake of emphasis; and in some cases there may be doubt 
as to the cause of repetition. To me it seems clear that I. 1-20 
constitutes a complete prophecy, opening and closing with 
sentences in which (2c, 20b) 1237 M17.*B ‘5 constitute a sort of 
refrain; while similarly 1.21-26 forms a complete, separate 
prophecy, with M4nyi AP at the end of its opening and clos- 
ing lines. The first prophecy owes its place, like the first Sura 
in the Koran, to its literary beauty, to the fact that it was 
the best preserved extensive oracle of Isaiah; the second 
prophecy is also of marked beauty in form; but, in addition, 
note that the first has near the end (verse 17) the phrase 
mp9 12 DIN weY, and the second (verse 23) has similarly 
pos NI ND MIDI IM) wey 85 oIn’. The very forceful 
imperative in the first case, “Do justice to the orphan”, surely 
implies the asseveration “they [ye] do not do justice” in the 
second; if both were in the same prophecy the second statement 
logically belongs before the first; in fact the second is 
tautological and weak. On rhetorical grounds (and Isaiah was 
a master of rhetoric), the separation into two prophecies would 
again seem to be indicated. Nevertheless, the test is here 
somewhat subjective, perhaps; and as far as interpretation is 
concerned, the question is of no great importance. So also 
possibly in such a case as the two sections 29. 13, 14, and 
29.15; the former denounces those whose service of God is 
merely lip service, whose real reverence is paid to their “wise 
men”; the latter rebukes those who question the omniscience 
of God, who believe He does not know all their secret plans. 
The former section ends in the threat that “the wisdom of the 
wise shall be hidden”, \nnon, i. e. perish, be of no account, 
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as the parallel 7738 shows; the latter section begins with the 
phrase “Wo to those who no) pp yyy, hide their plans deep 
away from the Lord”; probably, then, the two passages were 
placed together because of the figurative use of the root 1nd 
in both; for if the author has deliberately repeated the root 
in one and the same prophecy, the order of parts would have 
been reversed: “since you hide your plans, your wisdom shall 
be hidden”; as it is, there is just enough difference in the 
connotation of the two uses of the same root here, despite 
the similarity, to obscure any such supposed emphasis and 
expression of poetic justice. The rhetorical test would speak 
for division; though, since the rhetoric of Isaiah has been but 
little studied, this example would be regarded by many as 
doubtful again. 

The case is much stronger, however, in the next instance 
to be cited. The denunciation of those who think they can 
deceive God (29.15) is continued in verse 16 in the series of 
questions, “Shall the clay be esteemed as the potter? Shall 
the work say of Him that made it, ‘He hath not made me?’ 
Or shall the thing framed say of Him that framed it, ‘He hath 
no understanding’.” So far there is consistency. But verse 17 
then reads: “Is it not yet a little while and Lebanon shall be 
turned into a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be esteemed 
as a forest?’ Now this, whatever its exact exegesis may be, 
is surely far removed in thought from the preceding; but note 
the phraseology: 

avr 331 “Wind OS (16a) 
aym ay Sperm (17b) 


Both sentences contain examples of the use of AYN’ in the 
sense “be considered as”, but in the latter with the added 
connotation “actually become as”; but more than that, verse 17 
is but another version of 32.15, “Until a spirit be poured 
upon us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful field be counted as a forest”. In the latter 
case the meaning of the verse is fixed by the sentence, “the 
wilderness shall be a fruitful field”; i.e. there is here the usual 
Messianic picture of hope to reverse a preceding prophecy of 
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doom. In both places the Messianic couplet seems to be of 
secondary origin as far as present position is concerned, this 
being shown by the non-parallelistic transitional clauses that 
have been added to soften somewhat the abruptness — in 
32.15, “until a spirit be poured upon us from on high”; in 
29.17, “is it not yet a little while’; but still more striking: so 
unimportant to the student of lexicography who originally 
placed the verse here was the meaning of the whole passage 
cited that in 17, instead of writing “the wilderness shall be 
esteemed as a fruitful field”, he wrote, “Lebanon shall be 
esteemed as a fruitful field”, which is entirely without point; 
the slip was due to the usual association of 9913 and 13929 
when the former is a proper noun, Carmel and not a common 
noun, “garden land”, “fruitful field”; to the compiler, the important 
point was that the verse offered another example of wn’ in 
the sense indicated above. 

Again, the next passage, beginning with verse 18, is a 
prophecy of the restoration to soundness and prosperity of the 
deaf and blind, the meek and oppressed, those who have 
suffered from injustice and oppression. The connection of this 
also with the charge of lip-service, of relying upon human 
wisdom, is very slight; but notice that the second intervening 
passage mentioned, verse 18 et seq., contains the words wnt} 
MISIN OMY MY; i e., possibly this passage owes its presence 
here to verse 15, 387 4 NON oT wyo Jw. mm; here, however, 
the break in thought is not as marked as in 29. 17. 

Another striking example, however, is found in 5. 29, 30. 
After the Assyrian has been likened to a lion roaring, B73, 
over his prey (Judah) and carrying it off, “with none to rescue”, 
a picture perfect and complete in itself, there follows: “And 
he roars, B73, over him like the roaring of the sea”; i. e., if 
this is one passage, the Assyrian is like a roaring lion, and 
like a roaring sea; Judah is like prey carried off in the mouth 
of a lion, and like a man caught in a flood of waters, looking 
for land and aloft for light. The important point in both pictures 
is of course the hopeless plight of Judah; but the repetition 
of the same verb throws all the emphasis on the idea of 
“roaring”. Here again it is clear that the two passages are to 
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be separated; it was the verb O° in both that led to their 
collocation. 

Most of the passages thus far cited are examples of the 
division, at a given point, of what might otherwise be considered 
as one prophecy. But there are also cases of even greater 
importance, in which one or more passages seem to have been 
inserted right into the body of another passage, throwing it 
into confusion; whereas, if the intrusions be set aside, the 
preceding and following sections are seen when read together 
consecutively to offer a consistently developed picture or theme. 
Of such, an example may perhaps be found in the passage 
cited above from chapter 29; since verses 13-16 have their 
logical continuation in 22-23, verses 15-21 may have originally 
stood in the margin. 

Probably 1. 28-31 also offers an example. Verse 28 predicts 
that those who desert the Lord shall perish; verse 30 explains 
metaphorically, “For ye [they?] shall be as a tree whose leaves 
wither, as a garden whose waters have failed”, and which 
therefore burns up. This is consistent; but inserted into the 
theme is verse 29: “For they [ye?] shall be ashamed of the 
groves ye have. chosen, and blush for the gardens ye have 
preferred”. But if the deserters are ashamed of, i. e., turn away 
from, the groves, give up idolatrous worship, why should they 
be consumed, be punished? Evidently verse 29 was a marginal 
citation, possibly a fugitive couplet from Isaiah’s literary remains, 
placed here because of o°>° and m3} there, and M98 and 733 
in verse 30. 

An even better example is such a passage as 25.6 et seq. 
Verses 6-7, 10, 11 all have to do with the fate of a place referred 
to as “this mountain”; upon it (verse 6) God makes a feast of 
rich dainties and fine wines; but with characteristic Isaianic 
grim humor, instead of the nations swallowing the feast, God 
himself (verse 7) “swallows”, yoa, i.e. destroys, the things 
“spread over the nations” (or “before the nations?’ the exact 
translation of the terms used is uncertain; suffice it that one 
of them, 72097, might mean “libation”; the other, md, is not 
impossibly also some element in feasting or anointing); and 
then (verses 10 and 11), God pulls down to the earth mountain 
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and all. But inserted into this picture are verses § and 9. The 
latter is a short psalm of salvation and was probably intended 
to go with chapter 26.1 et seq., likewise beginning with the 
theme of salvation. Verse 8 is made up of three sentences, of 
which the first stands alone and reads: n33> min yda, literally, 
“has swallowed Death forever’; as usually interpreted, the 
subject is “God”, not mentioned, but inferred from the preceding. 
The second and third sentences form a regular parallelistic 
couplet, with the subject, “the Lord God” explicitly mentioned — 
hence not originally closely connected with the first sentence, 
8a; indeed, the remarkable prophecy of the end of death and 
then a promise of mere consolation (and that, too, restricted 
to “His people”, not universal), could never have been expressed 
together by Isaiah in this manner. The comparatively short 
sentence 8a at the same time lacks a parallel member (here 
if anywhere surely necessary to confirm and make clear such 
an extraordinarily strange announcement!), and is moreover, 
probably defective — a quotation of part of a verse in the 
manner of later exegetical quotations; “death” was meant to 
be the subject, not the object, which latter is omitted: “Death 
has swallowed (them, the wicked, or God’s enemies) for ever’.s 
But whatever the exact interpretation, it is quite clear that the 
interruption of the main theme was due to the placing of 8a, 
beginning ya, alongside of 7a, beginning ya}. And in the 
couplet 8be the opening word mn (“and the Lord God will 
wipe away”, etc.) is in appearance from the same root as 
onan (“marrowed”, “full of marrow”) in verse 6; these are the 
only two examples of words formed from AM in the First 
Isaiah; that the latter word comes ultimately from an entirely 
different root, NNN, is of no importance in the case of popular 
etymologies. Notice, too, the purely formal resemblance between 
poy 52 Sy joa 52 by, in verse 7, and 59> dyp jo%sp dD dyn 
pst in verse 8. 


5 Cf. Prov. 1.12, “Let us swallow them up, oyda3, alive as the grave, and 
whole, as those who go down to the pit”; Hab. 2. 5, “Who makes wide his 
soul like Sheol, and like death, unsated”; so in Isa. 5.14, “Hell ‘opens her 
mouth” to swallow all the glory and pomp and noise of the revellers, 
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The passage 16. 3-5 is surely an intrusion into the prophecy 
against Moab, 15—16.14. That it is entirely unrepresented in 
the corresponding Jeremiah prophecy against Moab (Jer. 48) 
is merely corroborative evidence. The inserted passage was 
originally addressed to Zion,’ which, as frequently, is pictured 
as becoming a refuge for all of God’s outcasts and fugitives. 
It was then probably placed here owing to verbal similarities some 
of which are not now evident because of corruptions in the 
Moab prophecy; but 773 occurs in both verse 2 and verse 3; 
and the Septuagint shows that the Masoretic pos Dwi 1D Indy 
of verse 1 was read also puX Sy word mows; wo here and DD 
in verse 4 are homonyms (though they have no etymological 
connection), and offered additional cause for collocation. 

The separation of the two different themes here is very 
simple; but in some cases there are found even more than two 
themes, and these very intricately interwoven. In 26, 14—27. 11 
occurs the following succession of ideas: 


The dead shall not live (26.14ab). 

Therefore Thou hast punished them (cd). 

Thou hast increased (the territory of) the nation (15). 
They turn to Thee in distress (16). 

We are as a woman in travail (17, 18a). 

The earth is not saved (18b). 

Thy dead shall live (19). 

Hide ye from God’s anger (20). 

The earth will no longer conceal its slain (21). 

God will punish Leviathan (27. 1). 


6 Despite the difficulty of the text, a comparison aided by the Septuagint 
will show that Isa. 16. 1, 2 underlies Jer. 48.28 (including the last word of 27, 
Nant, = TN3 in Isa. 16. 2; OMY IND = ‘DID Inbw; voor = yvdop; maa 
ANID —= ANH “AWN; AID VT} = ANY A; JIPN — FP; Wy. — NyIyh); this 
is followed immediately by Jeremiah’s version of Isa. 16. 6 (= Jer. 48. 29), i. e., 
he omits the passage inserted in Isaiah. 

7 The vocative “Moab” is of secondary origin; the verse read originally 
a8 BIT] 72 33; this is shown by the parallel Tw ‘35S in the next stichos; 
and a‘8) became 38% after the insertion of the passage here. Had the author 
intended to make such a remarkable appeal to Moab, he would have addressed 
that country near the beginning, not casually near the end, of the appeal. 
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Song of a vineyard: God guards her, then destroys 
her (2-4). 

“Or let him seize hold of my stronghold” (5). 

Jacob shall sprout and fill the earth with fruit (6). 

“Has he smitten him with the smiting of his smiter?”’ (7). 

‘T shall send her away in a harsh east wind” (8). 

Jacob shall destroy the altars (9). 

For the fortified city is like a wilderness (10). 

Her branches shall be broken (11°). 

For he is not a people of understanding (11°). 

The ingenuity which can interpret logical development or 
poetical unity into this sequence of ideas would be able to do 
the same for the successive items of a dictionary. However, 
some of the thoughts or pictures now separated in this list are 
when read together seen to be related; e. g., there is both an 
affirmation (26.19, and possibly 21) and a denial (14ab, 18b) of 
the resurrection of the dead; the theme of the vineyard in 
17.2-4 is continued perhaps in verse 8, certainly in 11. But the 
separation and reconstruction of these themes cannot be dis- 
cussed here; we are concerned only with the manner in which 
the confusion arose; note then: 

MIp_ IPP APP? ApS’ ,Apb', in 26. 14, 16, 21, 27.1, 3 
respectively. 

PIV TWN WT PIW MW, 26. 21, 27. 1, 7. 

mvp WP, 27.1,8 (these are two out of the five 
occurrences of this form in the First Isaiah). 

yn YIN, 26.20, 27.3 (only two occurrences in the 
First Isaiah). 

D'Nat USI, 27.6, 11 (two out of three cases of the pl. 
part. of this verb in First Isaiah). 

mndwa mewn, 27.8, 10 (in both very difficult). 

ym 5a ony jn Yn, 26. 14, 19. 

Again, 30. 27-28a contains a consistent picture of the coming 
of God, His nostrils, lips, tongue, and breath all of fire, which 
is emitted in a flood that reaches throat-high. The couplet 28bc, 
however, is entirely out of the picture; it reads: “for a waving 
of the nations with a waving that is false, placing a bridle 
that misdirects upon the jaws of the peoples”, i. e, the figure 
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of a horseman who waves his hand (or his wand: the Arabian 
horse is trained sometimes to respond to the waving of a wand 
held over his head) in order to guide the horse—here not in 
the right but in the wrong direction, and similarly to pull the 
bridle on the wrong side. Verse 29 is still more divergent; it 
speaks of the song and festival procession on Mount Zion. 
Verse 30 is another picture (like verses 27, 28) of the storm 
with thunder and “flames of fire”. Verse 31 tells of the defeat 
of Assyria; verse 32 is in part a reference to Assyria, perhaps, 
but the phraseology is mixed, since the tambourine and lyre 
belong in the picture of the festival procession mentioned above, 
verse 29. Verse 33 once more returns to the theme of fire. 

Here again the interweaving of passages in transcription 
was due to the crowded, confused condition of a manuscript in 
which similar prophecies or portions of prophecies had been 
placed together; note NOD8 WN (27), MODS WN (30); OID INN (28), 
M33 MIM Naws (33); YN NMI (30), M3 (32: the implied exegesis, 
that Nn3 is from M3, may be wrong; nevertheless cf. 25. 10, “the 
hand of the Lord will rest, m3n, on this mountain), AN (31: 
note that this form is common to the roots AM) and AM, 
and that both of these are also popular traditional exegesis of 
nm3 in verse 30); MDID ADIN (28) and ADIN (32: NDI possibly 
indicates another old variant of nmi; the “waving” of God’s 
hand is frequent; and note in verse 24 the form NAM, in 
appearance from M0 as Nn is from M3). 

In the following chapter, 31, verses 1-3 contain a prophecy 
against Egypt, with the stiking phrases: “And Egypt is man 
and not God, and their horses are flesh and not spirit, and 
the helper shall stumble, and the helped shall fall”; verses 8 
and 9 are a prophecy against Assyria, containing the echoing 
phrases: “And Assyria shall fall by a sword not of man, and 
a sword not of men shall consume him.” These two passages 
were evidently meant to stand close together; but in between 
them, in quite a different form and of a different tone, is a 
series of interrupting passages. The first is a long involved 
simile referring to God and Jerusalem, and containing the picture 
of shepherds and a lion which “is not terrified at their voice”, 
nn’ x9 pdipa (verse 4); this evidently was placed alongside of 
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30. 31, WW nm mn dip» %, but was then copied by mistake 
into its present position. Then follows this: “Return to those 
who %peyn, have made deep defection, Children of Israel”, 
which was either based on a marginal quotation to accompany 
30.33, where the form p’~yM occurs again, or, ‘with verbal 
changes, belonged with the following verse (7) and suffered its 
fate. This verse, “They shall reject each one his idols of silver 
and his idols of gold”, etc., a variant quotation of 2.20, was 
written originally in the margin beside 30.22, “And ye shall 
defile your silver-plated idols and your gold-sheathed molten 
images”, and was then written in the opposite column at the 
next copying. 

Such evidence might be heaped up in profusion, and the 
principle is surely worthy of consideration. The critic of Isaiah 
should note carefully the significant cases of words repeated 
in close contiguity; there is no reason to believe that Isaiah, 
any more than a master of rhetoric in Arabic or any other 
language, was lacking in that aesthetic sense which avoids weak, 
inelegant, careless verbal repetitions. There must be distinguished, 
however, cases in which repetition is (a) intentional within one 
and the same prophecy, the repetition being for the purpose 
of emphasis (this can be true if the word in both its occurrences 
has exactly the same connotations or is used in some form of 
paranomasia or double entendre®); (b) an error, due to ditto- 
graphy, etc., and therefore to be emended; (c) found in two 
succeeding prophecies which owe their sequence in the edition 
to this very fact of verbal similarity; (e) found in a prophecy 
and an intrusive line, couplet, or even another complete but 
very brief prophecy which was cited originally in the margin 
and then given its intrusive position by a later copyist. It is 
this last class which is the most troublesome. 


8 For example, in 24. 4 7523 in one line means “droop”, but in the next 
means both “droop” and “be senseless, foolish, irreligious”, and hence is a 
synonym also of MD3n, “be profane”, in the following line; cf. 43m and 7533 
as synonyms in 9,16, 32. 6. 


KHARU, HORIM, DEDANIM 


By Dr. E. TAUBLER, Berlin, Germany 


HE PRE-ISRAELITISH INHABITANTS of Canaan are 

‘designated in the Bible by a series of names which have, 
as it were, the character of a formula, and it is stated that 
they are composed of six or seven peoples.t The Horites are 
not mentioned as belonging to them. In the Bible every re- 
miniscence connected with the Horites is associated with the 
mountain-land of Seir, located outside of the Holy Land. In 
only a few passages, in those which are older as well as in 
some which are quite late, their name is mentioned in connection 
with the Israelitish-Jewish soil and with events which occurred 
in the Holy Land, but in these passages the name does not 
designate a people or even a larger group, but reference is 
made only to the individual person and to his family. 

In contrast with the facts presented herewith, the name 
Kharu, the identity of which term with the name Horites was 
never regarded as in the least doubtful, appears in Egyptian 
inscriptions, a people scattered over the whole land of Canaan. 


1 The Girgashites and the Hivites are found associated with each other in 
three passages, and, in addition, in one passage, the Kenites, Kenizites, Kad- 
monites, and Rephaim are added to the series. The names of some of these 
peoples are frequently lacking in the enumeration. Compare the passages in 
Boehl, Kanaanader und Hebraer, [in Kittel’s Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
Testament 9 (1911)] 63f. The Kenites and Kenizites are tribes which settled 
down among the tribe of Judah and associated with it. Kadem is the land 
situated to the east of Canaan (Compare Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, 31d 
edition, par. 358, Note), while the Rephaim are only the manes or the spirits 
of the mythical, ancient inhabitants of the land. The Anakim are equally mythical, 
whereas the identity of the Emim, Zamzummim, Zuzim (who are probably 
identical with the Zamzummim), and Avvim cannot be ascertained more definitely. 
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Edward Meyer utilized this fact as the basis for his historical 
research work concerning the Horites. He sees in the Horites 
the immediate predecessors of the Hebrews in the whole land 
of Canaan. “Undoubtedly they were a Semitic (Canaanitish) 
desert tribe, which forced its way into Palestine from the south 
at the time of the Hyksos, just as did the Hebrew tribes several 
centuries later in connection with the conquests of the Hittites.”? 
If this were the case, however, would not one have the right 
to expect to find their name at the head of the list of the 
pre-Israelitish peoples, together with the Canaanites and the 
Amorites? Meyer passes lightly over this point, that “they 
settled down in later times only in the desert land south of the 
Dead Sea, and of the mountain-land of Seir, between the 
Edomite tribes which forced their way into the land at a later 
period”. However, if, as he assumes, they entered the land in 
the seventeenth century, and if, according to the testimony of 
the inscriptions dating from the fifteenth, fourteenth, and 
thirteenth centuries, which we shall soon discuss, the land and 
the people were named after them, then it is undeniable that 
they could not have disappeared from the land until the 
beginning of the Israelitish period. Otherwise, we must assume 
that they must have succumbed to the arms of the Israelites 
in such a manner that not the slightest notice or information 
regarding this event was preserved, and that they were not 
included in the list of the pre-Israelitish peoples. Hence the 
difficulty which confronts us is quite clear. It now becomes 
our task, in order that we may escape from this dilemma, to 
attempt to determine the individual nature and character of 
both groups of reports, i. e., of the Biblical and of the Egyptian 
reports concerning the Horites by means of an exact and 
thorough-going investigation and interpretation. Accordingly, 
we shall commence with the analysis and examination of the 
Egyptian reports. 


2 Geschichte des Altertums I, 3rd edition, par. 467. 
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I 
KHARU 


The Egyptian reports concerning the Horites go back to 
the time of the New Empire (from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth dynasty, 1580—1100). This fact alone, that the name 
does not occur in previous times, is worthy of consideration 
As early as the period of the Old and of the Middle Empire 
(the approximate dates of the former are from 2895 to 2540, 
and of the latter from 2160 to 1785) Egypt had relations with 
Canaan.3 The earlier designations which the Egyptians applied 
to the Canaanites were of an altogether general nature: the 
word Amu, the significance of which is unknown, a name by 
means of which the inhabitants of Asia in general were 
designated; furthermore, names which had the meanings of 
“roamers of the sand” and “archers”; then, the term Shasu, 
the general designation for all Beduins. In addition to these, 
there was the special designation Menzin, applied exclusively 
to the inhabitants of the Sinai peninsula. At the time of the 
Middle Empire the name of Upper-Rezenu was given to the 
mountainous country of Syria and to Canaan. Then, at the 
time of the New Empire, the relations of Syria and of Canaan 
to Egypt become closer and more intimate than ever before. 
The more or less indefinite dependence of Syria and Canaan 
upon Egypt is replaced by the absolute control of these lands 
by Egypt, and whereas formerly these two countries were 
included in the Egyptian sphere of interests, they now become 
an external Egyptian province. In addition, the cultural and 
popular relations existing between the two lands become closer, 
and as a result hereof the knowledge of the Egyptians con- 
cerning the land and its people is increased. Accordingly, 
definite and special names now take the place of the general 
designations which were applied to these lands in earlier times. 
Phoenicia is given the appellation Zahi,+ and Canaan is 


3 Meyer, 1. c., Par. 253, 266, 289, 290. 
4 Compare the index in Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Vol. V. 
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designated by the name Kharu. The domestic designation for 
Syria, Amurru, does not appear in Egyptian inscriptions until 
about the year 1300,5 and its scope was extended to the south 
as well as to Galilee.© The Egyptians never adopted the name 
Canaan as a designation for the land. The relations existing 
between the two countries are broken off after the decline of 
the Egyptian power in the twelfth century, and up till that 
time Kharu remained the designation for the land of Canaan. 

Of all the evidence bearing on the subject the papyrus of 
Anastasius III (1, 10) leads us to a point which is furthermost 
south in our attempt to determine the location and the geo- 
graphical limits of the territory of Kharu. Therein we find the 
statement, “Zhe land of Kharu, beginning with Tharu’.? The 
second name is a designation for the Egyptian frontier-fortress 
located opposite the Sinai peninsula, the capital of the fourteenth 
district of Lower Egypt, the “point of the east”. In Roman 
times it was the garrison Sihe; today it is the site of the ruins 
of Abu Séfe on the Suez Canal, near el-Kantara, at the place 
where the “roads of the horn”, the ancient highway leading 
from the Nile to Syria, had their beginning.® 

We are led equally as far southward in our quest by the 
laconic pictorial chronicle of the Temple of Karnak, our only 
reliable and coherent source concerning the wars which Seti I 
waged in Canaan and in the territory of Southern Lebanon.9 
“On leaving Tharu, his last station in Egypt, Seti strikes into 
the desert south of and merging into Palestine. Here he finds 


5 During the reign of Seti (1313—1292). Breasted, 1. c., III, par. 151. 

6 The proofs for this statement will soon be given in my book, “Die An- 
fange des Volkes Israel’’. 

7 Excerpt from the diary of an Egyptian frontier official, edited by Edward 
Hawkins in ‘Select papyri in the hieratic character from the collections of the 
British Museum”, London, 1844. Cf. likewise in this ccnnection Note 25. 

8 Proved by Kuethmann, Die Ostgvenze Acyptens, Berlin Dissertation, 1911, 
in opposition to its earlier location near Isma ‘ilije. Compare likewise on this 
point Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, par. 227, Note. 

9 Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Agyplen und Athiopien, III. 126 f. Cf. Breasted’s 
observations in l. c., III, par. 80 ff. In the following I quote the passages from 
the inscriptions in accordance with his English translation. 
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only fortified water-stations’® at intervals along the way, which 
are depicted, each with its name added, in the relief.*t In 
the annotation to the first figure, we read the following 
statement: 
“He causes the chiefs of Kharu to cease every contra- 
diction of their mouths.” ** 

The second figure likewise represents Seti as still carrying 
on war on desert soil. The enemies are called Shasu, which 
is equivalent to Beduins. Breasted observes as follows in par. 85: 
“Pushing along this road in the Negeb, the king scatters the 
Shasu, who from time to time gather in sufficient numbers to 
meet him. One of these actions is depicted in this relief as 
taking place on the desert road, with the neighboring fortified 
stations.” The annotation which contained the description of 
the battle has been garbled, but from the decisive sentence 
the following content becomes clear: 


“The rebels, they know not how they shall [flee]; the 
vanquished of the Shasu, who were —; — his CED, 
[becoming like] that which exists not.” * 

In the third figure there is represented the subsequent 
capture of the city of Pekanaan, and the following sentence 
as well is contained therein: 

“The destruction which the mighty sword of Pharaoh 
made among the vanquished of the Shasu, from the 
Jortress of Tharu to Pekanaan,”*+ 


In this sentence the battles which are represented in the 
first three figures are summed up and reduced to a unit. Then 
the scene of the representation shifts from the south, and a 
sudden and big jump is made northward, for in the fourth 
figure there is represented the capture of the city of Yenoam, 
situated near Tyre; in the fifth, the subjugation of the chieftains 


10 Cf, W. M. Mueller, Ascen und Europa nach altigyptischen Denkmalern 134. 

1r The above description represents Breasted’s own words, 1. c., III, par. 83. 
On page 44 of this same book may be seen the picture of the first scene. 

12 Breasted, 1. c., III, par. 84. 

13 Breasted, Ill, par, 86. 

t4 Breasted, III, par. 88. 
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of Lebanon, and in the sixth and seventh, the carrying away 
of the captives. *s 

Our next task is to determine the relationship between the 
Kharu and the Shasu. It is perfectly obvious that in the above- 
quoted sentence of the third figure which sums up the action 
of the first three scenes the Kharu are included among the 
Shasu. According to the more general idea, “Shasu” is 
equivalent to “Beduins”, but these two designations are not 
altogether identical, nor do they coincide in all respects. In 
the first and second figures they are kept separate. The Kharu, 
who are mentioned first, are represented as dwelling further to 
the south, And now we can go a step farther, and this step 
will be the decisive one. We know who the Shasu are. As 
was perceived by Edward Meyer,?® they are the Haviri, i. e., 
the Hebrews, who forced theiy way into Canaan during the 
Amarna pertod, about sixty years before the time of Seti. In 
contrast with the semi-nomadic Kharu who, as we shall soon 
see, had taken up their abode in the mountain-land of Seir a 
long time before and who had been forced to leave this place 
and to move westward as far as the Negeb and the Egyptian 
border, the Hebrews are generally designated as Beduins. 
Further to the north, they join themselves to the Kharu. 
Accordingly, the difference in the names is explained by 
assuming, on the basis of the evidence contained in the first 
and in the second figures, that Seti pushed forward from the 
south (Kharu) to the north (Shasu). 

These explanations and representations are confirmed in 
the most direct and exact manner by the eighth figure. The 
return of the king to Egypt is not described in the first seven 
figures, and it is not until we come to the eighth that we find 
a representation of Seti’s return and of the factors which led 
to the wars described: 


“One came to say to his majesty: ‘The vanquished 
Shasu, they plan rebellion. Thetr tribal chiefs are gathered 


15 Breasted, 1. c., III, par. 89—97. 
16 Aegyptiaca, Festschrift published in honor of Georg Ebers, (Leipzig, 
1897) 75 £. 
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together, rising against the Asiatics of Kharu.? They 
have taken to cursing and quarreling, each of them 
slaying his neighbor, and they disregard the laws of 
the palace.” ‘ 

Hence the Habiri pushed their way into the mountain-land 
in which the Horites were dwelling. One would be inclined at 
first to believe that by this mountain-range the Negeb must 
be meant. If this is the case, however, what expansion towards 
the north are we to understand as being alluded to in the 
report? Are we to understand it as referring only to the Negeb, 
or likewise to the battles which were fought in the Lebanon? 
The analogy to the summing up which we noticed in the 
annotation to the third figure renders it essential that we confine 
ourselves at first to the south alone. However, on the ground 
of the report contained in the eighth figure, we may be led 
to conclude that the concept Kharu may be extended in scope 
to a certain degree and that it does not have to be confined 
to the first figure. We must make a distinction immediately. 
In the first figure the statement is not made that the Kharu 
were attacked and overcome in battle. It is those divisions of 
the Kharu dwelling directly northeast of the frontier-fortress 
Tharu, those groups of the Kharu who were not yet subjected 
to the inroads of the Habiri, through whose territory Seti 
marches. As a result of his appearance he forces “their chiefs 
to cease every contradiction of their mouths”. A little further 
to the north, upon a terrain which is desert (Figure 2) and 
mountain-range (Figure 8), i. e., in the Negeb, the Kharu have 
already been overrun by the Shasu, and it is the latter, and 
not the Kharu, who are defeated in battle by Seti. 

The name Kharu and the territory designated thereby 
extends beyond the Negeb to the north. In the reign of 
Thothmes IV (1420—1411), Gezer is included in this region," 


17 Breasted, 1. c., II, par. 101, in the Note: “Or standing (gaining a 
foothold) in the Kharite regions of Asia”. Similarly, in Ranke, in Gressmann’s 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testament I. 247, we find the 
statement, “Zhey are standing on the mountains of (?) Kharu’. 

18 A tablet in the sepulchral temple of the king at Thebes, bearing the 
following inscription: “Sets/ement of the ‘Fortress of Menkheprure’ with Kharu, 
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and during the reign of Thothmes III (1501—1447), we must 
extend it still further northward to a place which cannot be 
determined with a sufficient degree of exactitude from a 
geographical point of view. The passage to which I refer is 
taken from the military annals of this king,‘9 and reads as 
follows: 
“(His majesty] ordered a consultation with his valiant 
troops, saying as follows: ‘That [wretched] enemy, [the 
chief] of Kadesh, has come and entered into Megiddo; 
he [ts there] at this moment. He has gathered to himself 
the chiefs of [all] the countries [which are] on the water 
of Egypt, and as far as Naharain, consisting of [the 
countries] of the Kharu, the Kode, their horses, their 
WOOPS 92 PRE Wi 


The land Kode — an Egyptian word which signifies “circle” 
(district) — was not correctly determined hitherto. W. M. Mueller 
was of the opinion that the name was originally applied to the 
semi-circular North Syrian desert which surrounds the Gulf of 
Issos, and that its application was extended thence to districts 
lying further to the south, “how far, however, is still quite 
uncertain”.?° It is not my intention here to develope and solve 
this question on the ground of all the material which we have 
at hand,?* but I shall content myself with a discussion of the 
point which we have learned therefrom, i. e. that the Kode 
mentioned in the passage quoted from the annals of Thothmes III 
is identical with Galilee. 

Breasted makes the following observation with reference to 
the phrase, “on the water of Egypt”: “an idiom for ‘dependent 
on’ or ‘subject to’”. Mueller, however, briefly explained the 
word “water” to mean “brook”,?? and in doing so, he was un- 


which his majesty captured in the city of K’—d’—” (Gezer). Compare on this 
point Breasted, 1. c., Il, par. 821. 

19 Breasted, II, par. 420. 

20 Asien und Europa 242 ff., 248. Similarly, Breasted, 1. c., III, par. 321, 
Note C: “All the rest of the countries from Arvad to Asia Minor are included 
in the term ‘all Kode’.” 

2t This I shall do in the book referred to in Note 6. 

22 Asien und Europa 244. 
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doubtedly influenced by and had in mind the Biblical no 3» 5n3, 
the Wadi el-‘Arish?3 which is often mentioned as the boundary 
between Egypt and Canaan. That this explanation is the correct 
one is shown by the parallelism which exists, on the one hand, 
between “the water of Egypt” as the southern boundary and 
Naharain, the level portion of Syria at the bend of the Euphrates, 
as the northern boundary, and on the other hand, between 
Kharu, lying to the south, and Kode, lying to the north, of 
the lands delimited by these boundaries. According to our 
passage, the territory of the Kharu begins at the water of 
Egypt. The Kode follow directly upon the Kharu in the direction 
of Naharain, but their territory does not actually extend as far 
as Naharain, as would seem to be implied in the text of our 
passage at first sight, because if such were the case, the state 
which led the coalition, i.e, Kadesh on the Orontes, would 
be passed by. As a matter of fact, after its chief had been 
named as the head of the coalition, it was not found necessary 
to make further mention of it. 

After the fall of Megiddo, the campaign was extended still 
further northward as far as the foot of the Lebanon, where 
the three fortresses of Yenoam, Nuges, and Herenkeru were 
captured.** The dominion of Kadesh had its beginning at the 
Lebanon. Accordingly, it is that territory directly affected by 
the campaign which is designated by the terms Kharu and 
Kode. 

Hence the different links are joined to each other from the 
south and from the north, and Kode is the connecting link 
between Kharu and Kadesh. 

But, you may ask, where is the boundary between Kode 
and Kharu? We shall soon see that the country designated 
by the name Kharu in the Bible is located towards the north 
as far as Shechem. To the district situated on the other side 
of this region there applies the name Kode, which means 
“circle”, and which is identical with Galilee. The determination 


23 Num. 34. 5; Josh. 15. 4 and 47; I Ki. 8.65; IL Ki. 24.7; Isa. 27.12; 
and as 5n3 briefly, Ezek. 47.19; 48. 28. 
24 Breasted Il. 436, and note l. o, 
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of the geographical location of these districts is now complete, 
with the exception of one small intermediary strip of land. 
This indeterminate and doubtful piece is the plain of Kishon, 
and it will always be a matter of dispute whether it belongs 
to Kode, or whether it must be reckoned as forming a part 
of Kharu. 

In conclusion, I wish to present herewith two anomalies. In 
the diary of an Egyptian frontier official,5 we find the statement 
that a messenger bearing two letters, the destination of which 
was Kharu, had crossed the border line. The place of destination 
of the first letter is not mentioned, but that of the second is 
given as Tyre. Furthermore, the conclusion of the passage 
quoted above from the papyrus of Anastasius III reads as 
follows: “as far as Opa”, i. e, Ube, the territory around 
Damascus.”© In both passages, therefore, we find evidence of 
a going beyond, not only a going beyond of the territory just 
determined as the delimitations of Kharu, but likewise a going 
beyond of Galilee. In other words, both these names are applied 
to regions which are more comprehensive than the districts 
understood and designated by the literal significance of the 
terms. But these are popular anomalies and irregularities which 
are not found in official usage. They correspond to a general 
tendency, a tendency which was prevalent likewise in Egypt 
with reference to Canaan, whereby the inland provinces, in 
their fullest extent, are designated by the name of the frontier 
district. The name Helien was originally applied only to the 
western portion of the southern tip of the Greek peninsula; 
Hellenes was the designation given to a certain small tribe of 
Phthiotis. But both of these names, at a later time, were ex- 
tended in scope and acquired their subsequent and inclusive 
meaning through the agency of the Greeks of Sicily and Lower 
Italy, and of the colonists who dwelt along the coast of Asia 
Minor. The French call Germany Allemagne, after the tribe 


25 Dating from the time of Merneptah (1225—1215). Cf. Note 7. 

26 First identified by Edward Meyer, Aegyptiaca (Festschrift published in 
honor of Georg Ebers), 71 f. On this point compare finally O. Weber, in the 
second volume of Kundtzon’s edition of the El Amarna tablets, 1110 ff, 
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of the Alemans, and the name Germans itself was originally 
applied only to a tribe dwelling on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Subsequently, the name became the general designation for the 
entire nation through the agency of the Celts and of the 
Romans. In a similar manner, the name Palestine, originally 
applied only to the coast of Philistia, was extended by the 
Greeks to include the entire land of Canaan. Hence, through 
the agency of the Egyptians, the above-mentioned name Rezenu, 
originally applied to a tribe dwelling to the east of the Nile 
delta, was subsequently extended in scope as a designation for 
the entire Canaanitish-Amoritic territory as far as the Euphrates,’7 
and this tendency forms the basis for the popular extension 
of the scope and limits of the name Kharu. We may be sure 
that this extension of the scope of the name Kharu would 
have become current in official usage likewise were it not for 
the fact that in the meantime special names for these three 
districts which we are treating came into vogue, iie., Zahi for 
Phoenicia, Amurru for Syria, and Kode for Galilee. 

We have not yet finished the discussion of all the notices 
regarding Kharu. There still remain a few such reports which, 
however, are of little value for the determination of the 
geographical limitations of the name. But these notices I can 
take into consideration only after I have discussed the Biblical 
reports. Accordingly we shall now direct our attention to the 
latter. 


II 
HORITES 


In the Bible the Horites no longer appear as a separate, 
historically distinct and tangible people, but they continue their 
existence only by means of detached and scattered vestiges 
and weak and vague reminiscences. The reports concerning 
the Horites contained in the legends of folklore which date 
from the earliest times are combined in the Bible with genealogical 
traces and reports dating from the post-exilic period. 


27 I shall discuss this point in the book referred to in Note 6. 
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First, we must consider a series of reports on the basis of 
which we learn clearly that the Horites were inhabitants of 
the mountain-land of Seir. 

In the second chapter of the book of Deuteronomy several 
later antiquarian explanations are interpolated in the historical 
retrospect which Moses is represented as delivering before the 
people. Moses reminds the people of their march through Seir, 
the territory of the sons of Esau. The Israelites were to march 
through this territory without a battle, because the land was 
not predestined for them. Then he reminds the people of their 
journey through the steppes of Moab, which were reserved for 
the children of Lot (v. 9). Further on, in v. 13, in the course 
of the historical retrospect, there follows the journey of the 
Israelites across the brook Zered. Between these two passages, 
i. e., between v. 9 and v. 13, we find in vv. 10-12 several anti- 
quarian notices concerning the Emim, who inhabited the land 
before the Moabites, and concerning the Horites, who dwelt in 
the land before the Edomites. Cf. the text of v. 12: 

Jaw") OMIDS DTW DW wy 33) osp> ont aw a?) 
7onnn 
Kat év Zyewp évexdbynto 6 Xoppatos mpdtepov 
xat ot viol Acav arwAecav adtods xal 
ekétpivav adtods and nposwrov adtav xai 
xatwmxtabysayv avr? adtdy. 


This same observation is made again in v. 22, in connection 
with the Zamzummim, the original inhabitants of the land of 
Ammon. These additions to the original text are very late. 
Even if we are of the opinion that the historical introduction 
to the Deuteronomic law-book dates from even before the 
exile,*? we must still regard it as highly probable that our 


28 It is interesting, in connection with the history of Biblical glossology, 
to compare these two glosses formally, side by side, and to observe how, in 
the second gloss, the mention of Yahwe was inserted; likewise, how, in both 
cases, in the case of Moab as well as in that of Ammon, reference is ultimately 
made to the Horites. The living recollection of the people was associated with 
the Horites and was bound up with them. 

29 So Steuernagel, in the Introduction to his Commentary. 
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antiquarian marginal notes are the product of a period which 
is considerably later. 

We must now connect the observation which we have made 
concerning the Horites with Gen. 14. This chapter contains 
the story of Abraham’s victory over Chedorlaomer, of Elam, 
and over his allies. Among the first ones who are mentioned 
as having been defeated by Chedorlaomer, after the Rephaim, 
the Zuzim, and the Emim,3° who are mentioned as having been 
dwelling on Moabitish soil, there follow, “the Horites in their 
mountains [of Seir], unto El-paran, which is by the wilderness”.3* 
As the gloss correctly understood it, the road beyond Moab 
leads up to the mountain-land of Seir, west of the Arabah. 
The question as to how far the abode of the Horites was 
thought to extend towards the south cannot be determined 
definitely, but it is very probable that El-paran may be ident- 
ified with the sea-port town of Elath. Today the city is situated 
at the southern end of the Arabah, about forty kilometers 
south of Ezion-geber, which lay at the northern point of the 
inlet of the sea before the intermediate strip was silted up. 


30 These are the peoples which are mentioned in the glosses of Deut. 2, 
if we regard the Zuzim as identical with the Zamzummim, who are mentioned 
only in this passage (Deut. 2. 20). 


31 Gen. 14.6: T2007 Sy swe NB ON TY yw DVIAD INT NN: xal tode 
Xoppatoug tods ev tots pect Lyetp Ewe tep|eBtvOov =H wapay i otw ev tH 
épyuw (Luc.). The Septuagint, Samar., Pes., and Vulgate have the reading 
yw “i173; likewise, all other later texts. I regard this reading as incorrect 
even because of linguistical reasons, because the expressions DW, VW PIS, 
(Gen. 32. 4), and YYW "7 (Deut. 2.4; IL Chron. 20.10) are authentic, but the 
plural of the word 17 is never used in connection with the name \'YW or in 
connection with any other name as a designation for a definite mountain-range. 
We find m7 15 (Josh. 21.12), DMD 17, (Josh. 17. 5 f.), OP W (Gen. Io. 30), 
in which expressions reference is made, however, to a definite mountain-chain 
or to a definite mountain. On the other hand, in Num. 23. 7, at the beginning 
of Balaam’s parable, we read the following: “7 ANi9 sop pba sama’ [onN] yp 
pip: éx peconotaplas petenéytatd pe Bahax Bacthede MwaB 2€ épéwv 
dvatoA@y. In this passage, the definite designation of the mountain, in the 
parallel with Edom, is reduced to a general and figurative designation in the 
second part of the verse, a feature which is still more noticeable in Deut. 33. 15: 
Dd Miya THD) DIP WT WRI ard xopypys dpéwv. 
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“The wilderness”, likewise called the “wilderness of Paran”,3? 
broadens out to the west of the inlet and of the Arabah. Our 
report continues as follows: “And they turned back — and 
smote all the country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazazon-tamar.” This leads us to the western 
shore of the Dead Sea.33 The turning back may very well 
refer to Elath, and the entire passage becomes clearly a 
description of the march from the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea around the mountain-land of Seir to the western shore of 
the’ sea. Hence the entire mountain-land of Seir is designated 
as the territory of the Horites. Are we to regard these as the 
limits of their abode, or are we to believe that it extended 
still further to the west? The continuation of the passage treats 
only of a march from El-paran to Kadesh; no mention at all 
is made of any battles which were waged in this region, nor 
are the names of the enemies stated. We may seek information 
on this point either in what precedes or in what follows in the 
text. With regard to the Amalekites, we know that the place 
of their abode extended up to a point which was quite close 
to Kadesh-barnea.3+ But we cannot proceed any further. The 
reading of the text just cited admits only of the following 
meaning, that the battle against the Amalekites began at 
Kadesh-barnea, and at no other place. Still less can we regard 
the territory of the Horites as having extended beyond the 
Arabah. The words, “cz their mountains, unto El-paran”, convey 
the impression that the text is giving the limits, not only of 
the battles, but likewise of the territory of the Horites. Otherwise, 
the text would have had to speak of battles which took place 
in the line leading from El-paran to Kadesh. Now we understand 
the missing portion of the geographical description of the 


32 Deut. 1.19, the journey from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea, “through all that 
great and dreadful wilderness’, 1.40; 2.1, from Kadesh in the direction of 
southeast to the Gulf of Akabah through “¢he wilderness”, likewise 2.7. The 
wilderness of Paran is mentioned in the following passages: Gen. 21. 2; 
Num. Io. 12; 12.16; 13. 3 and 26; I Ki. 11.18. For its geographical determination, 
cf. Meyer, Jsvaeliten 60, Note 5. 

33 II Chron. 20. 2: “3 }'Y NT HN PyYN, 

3¢ Num. 14. 45, Cf. Meyer, Jsraeliten 63 f., 389 f. 
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situation which is none the less alluded to sufficiently in the 
text: after El-paran there comes the wilderness. A separate 
and distinct people such as the Horites and the Amalekites is 
not found therein. Accordingly, the missing statement concern- 
ing the battles which were waged in this district makes certain 
the identification of El-paran with Elath, as well as the limits 
of the territory of the Horites. 


In the main, however, we are assured of these points only 
insofar as the contemplation and examination of this report 
alone goes. It is not necessary for me at this point to enter 
into the controversy concerning the time of its composition 
and its usefulness for the study of the Bible35 The names 
El-paran and Hazazon-tamar betray local matters of knowledge 
or local traditions, and of still greater significance in this con- 
nection is the fact that while the line leading from El-paran 
to Kadesh is mentioned in the text, no mention is made of 
any battles which took place in this region. Whether it is a 
matter of tradition or of subsequent observation, the fact remains 
that this notice owes its origin to an actual observation and 
examination, and not to an antiquarian reconstruction. 


With reference to the bounding of the territory of the 
Horites by the Arabah we may quote likewise the passage in 
Deut. 2.8: “(the territory of) the children of Esau, that dwell 
in Seir, from the way of the Arabah, from Elath and from 
Exzton-geber, .....+ beyond the steppes of Moab’. 


Finally, the genealogy mentioned in Gen. 36 points to the 
mountain-land of Seir: “Esau-Edom took as his wife Oholibamah, 
the daughter of Anah, the son of Zibeon the Horite”,3° and 
Zibeon belongs to the “children of Seir, the Horite, the original 


35 With regard to this antithesis I refer you, on the one hand, to Gunkel, 
in his Commentary to Genesis, and, on the other hand, to Schlie, Meue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift 16 (1906), 930, Notes I and 2. 

36 Gen. 36. 2: NT PYI¥ NI my NI; MOMS NX: thy "EAtBayav Ovyatépa 
Away tod viod ZeBeywv tod Edatov (Lucian). In accordance with v. 20 and 
v. 25, the reading Hivite must be regarded as a mistake for Horite. According 
to v. 20, Zibeon is a son of Seir. In v. 24 Anah is mentioned as a son of 
Zibeon; hence, the reading, “daughter of Zibeon”, in v. 2 is a mistake. 
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inhabitants of the land”.37 The name of the oldest son of Seir, 
Lotan, is undoubtedly connected with the name Lot. Lotan 
himself is the father of Hori. 

It is very striking that the genealogy is not traced back 
as far as the eponym Hor. From this fact Meyer, evidently 
influenced by the Egyptian reports concerning the Kharu more 
than by anything else, drew the conclusion that there were 
other Horites3® in addition to those Horites who are traced 
back to Seir, i. e., who dwelt in the mountain-land of Seir. If 
this is so, why, then, was only one branch of the people, the 
one which was associated with Edom, taken into consideration? 
Because the Horites “in later times dwelt only in the desert 
land to the south of the Dead Sea, in the mountain-land of 
Seir, between the tribes of Edom which pushed their way into 
the land subsequently” ?39 

In actuality, we find traces of the existence of the Horites 
even in places which are outside of the mountain-land of Seir. 
This fact gives rise to the question as to the conclusions of 
which these traces admit. 

Two very tangible and definite traces hereof, i. e., of the 
existence of Horites on Palestinian soil outside of the mountain- 
land of Seir, appear at the time of Solomon and of Nehemiah. 
A certain person called the son of Hur (his exact name is not 
given in the text) was appointed by Solomon to be the ruler 
of the district of Ephraim,4° and “Rephazah, the son of Hur, 
the ruler of half the destrict of Ferusalem”, participated in the 
work of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem.#t The name of the 
people continues its existence in the various families and tribes 
of settlers who were subsequently merged with Israel and 


37 PAINT MAW nT yyw 3a AOR: ottor be vlot Byerp tod Xoppafov tod 
AATOLLODVTOS Ty Yi. 

38 Lsraeliten 336 f. 

39 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 1 (3rd ed.), par. 467. 

40 I Ki. 4. 8. in Num. 13.5 there is mentioned as one of the twelve spies 
a certain Shaphat, the son of Hori, of the tribe of Simeon. In Num. 31. 8, 
which passage is almost identical with Josh. 13.21, mention is made of a 
Midianite king named Hur. Cf. Meyer, Jsraeliten 337, Note 2. 

4t Neh. 3.9. 
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attained to high honors.4? If we are to understand the earliest 
associations of the people we must constantly bear this fact 
in mind, i.e, that this trace of the existence of Horites 
continued in subsequent years. Aaron and Hur are the ones 
who support the hands of Moses during the battle with the 
Amalekites, and they act as his representatives in the camp 
while he is on Mount Sinai. The Elohist author makes a similar 
statement to this effect.43 The Priestly Code represents Bezalel, 
the grandson of Hur, as the builder of the tabernacle, and 
reckons his family as belonging to the tribe of Judah.# The 
Book of Chronicles furnishes us with the connecting link 
between these two passages. It represents Hur as being a son 
of Caleb.*5 Herein historical events and relations are undoubt- 
edly mirrored. Horitic families were assimilated into the tribe 
of Caleb, which, in turn, settled down among the tribe of Judah 
and became joined to it.4° Caleb himself is mentioned as having 
had relations with Moses and as having been one of the 
associates of Moses. Together with Joshua, he is the faithful 
spy to whom the promise was made that he would enter the 
promised land and that his family would possess it. The 
Calebites and the Horites who were associated with them took 
a very active and prominent part in the political and religious 
development of Israel. 

Meyer followed out these genealogical associations and 
connections still further. We meet again with one of the names 
mentioned in the Horitic genealogy in the genealogical tree 
Jerahmeel, one of the branches of the Calebites,47 and we find 


42 As a parallel, cf. the following: after the second crusade, baptized Jews 
in Cologne were admitted to the city patriciate under the family name of 
“Juda”. 

43 Ex. 17.10 f.; 24.143 35.303 38. 22. 


44 Ex. 31.2. 
45 I Chron. 2.18 ff., and v. sob-55; 4.1 ff. Edward Meyer, Euistehung des 


SFudentums 116 f., 119, 148 f. Cf. likewise Meyer, Jsraeiiten 337. 


46 Israehiten 337. 

47 Onam, the son of Shobal, Gen. 36.23, found again in I Chron. 2. 26 
and 28. Meyer, Jsrachten 340. With reference to Jerahmeel, we meet likewise 
with the name Jether in I Chron. 2. 32, which Meyer, on 342, refers to Ithran 
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another reference to a similar name of the same class in 
Deut. 10.6, in which verse mention is made of the Bene-jaakan, 
who are to be looked for “in one of the many wadis south 
of Kadesh, at the west of the Arabah”.18 These genealogical 
references are quite probable, as well as the relation of these 
two peoples to the Horites. We cannot reject without further 
ado the possibility that such a similarity in name was of 
frequent occurrence due to the relationship which existed between 
all the southern tribes, even though the tribes were not identical 
in actuality. Nor can we eliminate the possibility that the 
genealogists, in quite a constructive manner, elaborated fictitious 
family traditions or tribal or family names which were current 
in the south into the genealogical trees of these tribes and 
families. And yet the geographical and historical presuppositions 
of which we cannot afford to lose sight would rather give us 
reason to recognize behind this association the fact that in- 
dividual Horitic families entered the wilderness of Paran and 
the Negeb. 

Meyer followed up these clues still further towards the north. 
He found traces of the Horites, first of all, in the Manachatites, 
who dwelt in Zorah, and as whose eponym Wellhausen 
recognized Manoah, the father of Samson, who lived in Zorah.49 
In the Horitic genealogy he appears as Manahath, the son of 
Shobal.s° In the passage in the Book of Chronicles in which 
Shobal is represented to be a son of Hur, the son of Caleb,5* 
one half of the tribe of the Manachatites is described as des- 
cending from Shobal, and the origin of the second half is 
ascribed to his brother Salma.5? Chronicles seems to have lost 
sight entirely of their connection with the tribe of Dan. In 
place of their connection with Dan their descent was 


(Gen, 36. 26), and in I Chron. 2.25, we find the name Oren, which he refers to 
Aran (Gen. 36. 28). Pe 

48 Meyer, Jsracliten 343. Jaakan, cf. Gen. 36.27. — 

49 In Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament (4th edition) 197. Meyer, 
Lsraehten 340, Note 3. 

5° Gen. 36. 23. 

5t Cf. Note 45. 

52 I Chron. 2.52 and 54. 
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traced from Caleb, and by way of Shobal and Hur. Meyer 
perceives only a tradition in the connection of the Manachatites 
with Shobal.s3 The assumption is convincing; Manahath ben 
Shobal must have found a place in the Horitic genealogy only 
on the basis thereof. However, in preparation for our final 
conclusion, the following observation may be made: is it not 
significant that the Horites continue their existence only in 
individual families among the Jerahmeelites and the Calebites 
in Zorah? Is it possible that these individual and diverse families 
are the remnants of a people which was scattered over the 
land in a uniform manner or which, at least, was distributed 
throughout the land in larger groups? 

The traces which Meyer believes himself to have recognized 
in two other places, in Gibeon and in Schechem, are more 
uncertain. Here we are concerned with the question as to 
whether Schechem ben Hamor, the prince of Schechem, the 
violator of Dinah, and the Gibeonites, who made a treaty of 
peace with Joshua by means of guile, are Hivites, according 
to the Hebrew and Samaritan text in Gen. 34. 2 and in Josh. 9. 7, 
or whether they are Horites, according to the Greek text. The 
corruption of an original reading “IN into an incorrect reading 
‘nm. had its parallel in Gen. 36.2, as we have already seen.s¢ 
Meyer correctly regards an inverted false reading, i. e., that 
an original reading ‘IM was changed to an incorrect reading 
“in, as less probable, because in the Biblical writings the Horites 
were always considered to be the original inhabitants of Seir. 
As additional testimony bearing on this point, we may mention 
the following fact, which was observed by Meyer,55 i.e. that 
the Septuagint in every passage correctly translates the word 
Hivites in the list of the ancient peoples of Palestine as Edator. 
Accordingly these two exceptions in the narrative portions of 
the text are all the more noticeable and important. In support 
of his theory, Meyer, as final evidence, regarded it as probable 
“that the Hivites dwelt in the mountainous district at the northern 


53 Lsvaeliten 340. 
54 Cf. Note 36. 
55 Lsraelien 331. 


border of Palestine’.s° He wished to trace the Hivites of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan text back, not to an error in the reading 
of the text, but to an intentional change occasioned by the 
list of the peoples. 

These considerations are convincing, but they may be 
applied only to the children of Hamor in Schechem. They 
are not, however, applicable in the case of the Gibeonites, and 
thus we now come to the deciding point. We cannot confine 
ourselves merely to the designation which the people has, but 
we must attempt to interpret the text and the meaning of 
the terms. The p23 ‘2%, ot xatorxodvtes PaBady, enter the 
camp of Joshua after the conquest of Ai (Josh. 9.6 and 7): 
Ama > IND ANyT ws. Ap pay Sew ws Oxy pos MORN 

eae ayy ans capa is sn os Sew ws eR” 
xal etnav mpds Iyoodv xat “Iopayd Ex yijs paxpdbev Fxapev, xat 
vov S:a0ecbe qptv Stabqxyv xat elmav vt viot “lopanh mpdg tov 
Xoppatov “Opa wy av Epot xatorxetc....... In v. 9 we find a 
repetition: N2Y ISD IND API PANO: ex ys paxpdbev apodpa 
fjxacty ot maidés cov. Why do we find this variation, }y23 3w 
in the introduction, and “nm in the address? Between both 
these expressions there intervenes the address of the strangers 
to the Israelites, in which they represent themselves as people 
who have come from a distant land, and in our text no mention 
is made of the designation of the people. But we know who 
they are originally, and thus we must not regard the terms 
}\yr3 ‘aw and ‘inn as identical, but we must differentiate between 
the two expressions. In his simple manner of narration, from 
which any attempt to cause the reader suspense by means of 
revealing later that which at first remains unknown is altogether 
remote, the Biblical writer anticipates and states beforehand 
that which the cunning strangers kept secret, i. e., that they 
are from Gibeon. The action of the author is similar to that 
of Smug the joiner, who says in advance that the joiner Smug 
is hiding under the lion’s skin. On the contrary, the strangers 
originally introduced themselves as Hivites coming from a distant 
place. This statement was completely and bluntly obliterated 


56 Lsrachien 335. 
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by the author for the second time. He made mention of the 
Hivites in the text as a result of the words in which the 
strangers introduced themselves, but then he represents the 
answer as having been directed to the Hivites, just as though 
the Gibeonites and the Hivites were one and the same people. 
As a result of this distortion and misrepresentation of the text 
the author deceived modern exegetes and historians. The actual 
state of affairs and context make my assumption altogether 
cogent and conclusive. In what would their guile have consisted 
if they had said that they came from Gibeon? We cannot 
possibly assume that the Israelites were unacquainted with the 
geography of the land. As a matter of fact, their cunning 
actually consists in this, i. e., that they wear worn-out clothing, 
carry dry bread with them, and represent themselves as coming, 
not from Gibeon, which was situated near-by, but from a country 
which was very remote. 

Their cunning, however, would have been just as much 
without basis if they had designated themselves as Horites as it 
would have been if they had designated themselves as Gibeonites. 
As a matter of fact, itis on the ground of the view advanced 
and confirmed by Meyer, i. e., that the Hivites dwelt far to 
the north, that it is altogether necessary to recognize the fact 
that, with regard to this point, the reading of the Hebrew text 
is correct (Hivites), and not that of the Greek text (Horites), 
Hence it is possible that the Septuagint contains an error in 
reading, but it is likewise possible that it contains an intentional 
alteration of the text, i. ce. in case the translator realized that 
mention of the Hivites was otherwise to be found only in formal 
lists and enumerations of the pre-Israelitish peoples. 

We are now in a position to draw definite and final con- 
clusions from the analysis of our subject. In the case of the 
Gibeonites, it may have been that an entire city, together with 
its rural communities, was designated as Horitic. This would 
have justified the conclusion that Gibeon was not merely a 
Horitic enclave. The fact that in Schechem, in Zorah, within 
the tribe of Caleb and that of Jerahmeel, only detached Horitic 
families are mentioned would have lost its restrictive significance. 
We would then have had to assume, with Meyer, that the basis 
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for the story of Dinah and for the narration concerning the 
Gibeonites is formed by a historical work which has no 
connection at all with either the Yahwistic or the Elohist Code, 
and which, “alone of all the sources of the Old Testament, 
preserves the name of the Horites in its original significance, 
the significance with which we are acquainted by reason of 
the Egyptian inscriptions”.s7 Let us now analyze the historical 
event of the entrance of the Horites into Palestine. Meyer 
states that the Horites entered the land in the same manner 
as did the Hebrew tribes several centuries later.s§ This 
comparison is correct up to a certain limit. The Horites pushed 
their way into the Negeb in the same manner as did the 
southern tribes. Certain groups were forced out of the mountain- 
district towards the west, but the great mass of the Horites 
must have remained dwelling in Seir beneath the class of the 
Edomite lords. We must assume that at one time Horites dwelt 
in greater numbers and in a more extensive territory as far as 
the Egyptian border, to the west of the Arabah. The Bene- 
jaakan form their residue, and are easily recognized as such. 
Further to the north, however, they are found only in family 
groups, as were the Levites, and as was Heber the Kenite, 
who dwelt in the valley of Kishon.s? Meyer has pointed out 
the similarity existing between the name of Mount Ebal, at 
Schechem, and the name of the Horite Ebal ben Shobal.® 
What conclusion are we to draw from this fact? Do we ever 
meet with cases in which a mountain is named after a family? 
If we reverse the process and consider the family as having 
been named after the mountain, we would then have in the 
name Ebal the eponymic parallel to Seir. In my opinion, it is 
quite credible that even without this additional evidence, and 
despite the vague and uncertain traditions bearing on this 
point, the Bene Hamor in Schechem were Horites. In the 
Amarna letters we meet with Canaanitish dynasties which have 


57 Meyer, Jsraehten 336. Cf. likewise 413. 

58 Meyer, Geschichte I, par. 467. Cf. above, page 1. 
59 Jud. 4.113 5. 24. 

60 Isracliten 340. 
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Hittite and Aryan names.* Similarly, why is it not possible 
that Horitic families, supported by Egypt, should have attained 
to rulership in various separate cities? We shall hardly be able 
to get away from the fact that local tradition is evident in the 
story of the Bene Hamor. This story woild have its parallel 
in the case of the Horite to whom Solomon gave over the 
command of the district of Ephraim, the seat of which was 
evidently in Schechem. 


Ill 
DEDANIM 


The knowledge which we have regarding the Horites may 
be still further increased as a result of internal evidence, and 
externally we may gain information regarding a new association. 
Again we are aided in our investigation by Egyptian reports, 
but this time it is in close conjunction and connection with 
Biblical accounts. Here we have absolute evidence of a peculiar, 
perhaps unique, coinciding of reports which at first appear to 
be quite remote and distinct the one from the other. 

Thothmes III mentions among the spoil taken at Yenoam 
in Southern Lebanon: “a large (two-handled) vase of the work 
of Kharu’§? The Canaanitish word for vase, akanu, which is 
equivalent to aganu and which goes back to the Assyrian, is 
preserved in this notice.°3 Among the spoil of Naharain, mention 
is made of “five dows of Kharu”.*s No one can have the least 
doubt that, in view of the usual employment of the word Kharu 
as a designation for Canaan, Canaanitish work is referred to 
in both of the passages which we have just quoted. And yet 
one will arrive at a far different conclusion when one reads 
the passage in Ex, 31.2, which refers to the builder of the 


6: Meyer, Geschichte I, par. 468. 

62 Breasted II, par. 436. 

63 Cf. M. Burchardt, Adtkanaan. Foreign words and proper names in the 
Egyptian, II, no. 166, and for their derivation from the Assyrian, Zimmern, in 
the elaboration of Schrader’s Keilinschriften und Altes Testament 649. 

64 Breasted II, par. 501. 
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tabernacle: “See, 1 have called by name Bezalel, the son of Uni, 
the son of Hur,. of the tribe of Fudah; and I have filled him 
with the spirit of God in wisdom, and in understanding, and 
in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise 
skilful works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and 
in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving of wood, to work 
in all manner of workmanship.” Are we to regard this as a 
mere accident, as a mere coincidence? Any doubt which we 
may have on this subject is removed by the continuation: 
“And I, behold, I have appointed with him Oholiab, the son of 
Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan.” Is it a coincidence that the 
artisans mentioned in these two passages belong just to the 
tribes of the Horites and of the Danites? Do the artificers as 
such remain outside of their tribes, or is the practice of handicraft 
a custom or feature of the tribe itself? How, in this case, can 
we explain the fact that the talent for art is accredited to the 
tribe of Dan, of which artistic ability no mention is ever found 
in any other place, and for which the Danites are nowhere 
else renowned? How can we explain the fact that the tribe 
which, at a later period, became the northernmost tribe of 
Israel is associated, as regards its artistic ability, with the 
Horites, who dwelt far to the south? Or is it possible that I 
have gone too far in applying the conclusion regarding the 
one artisan to the whole tribe? 

The correct solution of this question is pointed to by the 
name Oholiab. This name can not possibly be disassociated 
from the Horitic name Oholibama.®5 And in this way the question 
as to Oholiab’s alleged connection with the tribe of Dan is 
solved. The man named Oholiab is as near to and as closely 
associated with the Horite Bezalel as he is remote from the 
tribe of Dan. The talent for art and association with a tribe 
actually go hand in hand in this case, and these two tribes 
are associated with each other and the one is close to the 
other. But the name of the tribe which dwelt beside the Horites 


65 Gen, 36.2. As the wife of Esau she unites the Horites with Edom. How 
did Ezekiel come to give the two harlots, Samaria and Jerusalem, in Ch. 23, 
the names of Oholah and Oholibah? 
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and which is renowned for its artistic ability is not Dan, but 
Dedan. The name of the second son whom Abraham had by - 
Keturah is Jokshan, and Jokshan’s second son, who was con- 
sequently the cousin of Jacob and Esau, is Dedan.® His abode 
must have bordered upon Edom directly, to the southwest, 
opposite the Arabian desert, as far as the highway of the 
pilgrims, to the north of Midian, who follows directly upon 
Edom at the Red Sea and who is a brother of Jokshan. In 
that place Jeremiah sees his land (49. 7 ff.); destruction will come 
over Edom “together with its brother peoples and neighboring 
tribes”; the inhabitants of Teman (a city situated on the north- 
eastern slope of Seir, near the border of Edom) and Dedan 
are urged by the prophet to depart from the evil of their 
ways: “Is wisdom no more in Teman? Is counsel perished from 
the prudent? Is their wisdom vanished? Flee ye, turn back, 
dwell deep, O inhabitants of Dedan; For I do bring the calamity 
of Esau upon him, the time that I shall punish him.” In this 
passage it is openly stated that the territory of Edom extended 
from the north to the south, at the eastern boundary, which 
fact is expressly mentioned likewise in one of Ezekiel’s predictions 
concerning Edom (25.13): “From Teman, even unto Dedan, 
shall they fall by the sword.” 

The Dedanim carried on commerce and engaged in various 
trades and handicrafts. It is said with reference to Tyre, 
“Dedan was thy trafficker m precious cloths for riding”.°? The 
following fact, however, is the deciding one for our purpose, 
i. e., that the descendants of one of the three sons of Dedan 
are called “Letushim”, which means “smiths”. These three 
names belong to a later gloss.°? We can leave undecided at 
this point the question as to whether or not a sub-tribe of the 
Dedanites actually received its name from its occupation, of 
which process we have later examples in other cases. The 


66 Gen. 25.1 ff., which passage is identical with I Chron. 1. 32. 

67 Ezek. 27.20, cf. v. rs. The fact of this commerce is likewise indicated 
by the relation existing between Sheba and Dedan in Ch. 38,13. For southern 
Arabian evidence see Meyer, Jsraeliten 319. 

68 Gen, 25.3b. Cf. Meyer, l.c., p. 320, and Gunkel’s Commentary on this 
passage. 
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designation of this people cannot appear to be incidental or 
indifferent when, it is regarded in connection with the last 
passage quoted from Ezekiel and with the reports which testify 
to the artistic ability of the Horites. This view becomes even 
more actual, due to the fact that we have evidence on the 
ground of which we can observe an advance of the Dedanites 
to the territory of Moab. According to a passage quoted by 
Meyer, Eusebius®? testifies concerning a certain place called 
Daidan, four Roman miles to the north of Phainon, which was 
situated at the northeast edge of Seir.7? As is shown by the 
prophetic passages which we have quoted, this advance can 
not have taken place until the time. of the exile, a fact which 
can be explained on the ground of the existing situation. The 
Dedanites followed in the footsteps of the Edomites, who were 
pushing forward into the Negeb.?! 

Does the Dedanite Oholiab, together with the Horite Bezalel, 
have his origin only in this later period, and not before? This 
would be quite possible. The report concerning the building 
of the tabernacle forms a part of the Priestly Code. It is 
possible that the artistic ability of the Horites and of the 
Dedanites may have manifested itself in the land of Palestine, 
which, at that time, was being restored and built up anew, 
and that this fact may have been the origin of the Biblical 
reflection with which we are concerned. On the other hand, 
however, the Egyptian reports concerning the dissemination of 
Horitic products and works in Canaan, reports which lead us 
back to a period which is considerably earlier, render it equally 
possible for us to believe that we have evidence here of an 
older tradition. This statement may apply just as well in the 
case of the Dedanites likewise, and gives us reason to remember 


69 Oxomast. 251. 

7° Onomast. 299: patvay, évOa ta pétahda tod yadxod, petatd xemévy, 
métpas téhews xat Zwdpwy (Zoar at the border of Moab). 

7* Meyer considered the process as having been just the reverse (/srachiten 320). 
In his opinion, the tribe settled originally between Moab and Edom, and the 
greatest portion of the tribe moved off further to the south at a later date. But 
every national migration which occurred in this section took place in the 
direction from south to north. 
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the fact that in earlier times the Dedanites appeared in Canaan 
in scattered and isolated small groups. I would like once more 
to direct the attention of the reader back to the Horitic 
Manachatites and to their eponym Manoah, the father of 
Samson. Like Oholiab, he is called a Danite.72 Does the 
beginning of the solution of our riddle present itself herewith, 
as is shown, after due consideration of the geographical and 
historical representations, by the migration of the tribe of Dan 
from the southwestern slope of the mountain-land of Ephraim 
to the territory of the sources of the Jordan? I shall content 
myself at this point merely with asking this question. In order 
to arrive at a definite decision one must commence with the 
historical analysis of the narration concerning the migration of 
the tribe of Dan to the north. 


72 Jud. 13.2. 
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THE RIDDLE IN THE BIBLE 


HARRY TORCSZYNER, 
Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
Berlin, Germany 


RIGINALLY, THE RIDDLE did not have the form ot 

a question, and it was not what we understand to be a 
riddle in the modern sense. In the earlier days the one who 
propounded and thought out the riddle knew the solution thereto. 
The originator of the riddle propounded it in the form of an 
assertion, and even after the riddle had been successfully solved, 
this same form was retained with reference to those who heard 
it. Accordingly, since the riddle assumed the form of a judgment, 
its author generally believed it unusual, to such an extent, that 
he could call the attention of the auditors to the knowledge 
of this unusual subject even by mentioning this peculiarity in 
other forms. 

In addition, the riddle proper, even in its solution, had to 
indicate something strange, something which appeared to be 
paradoxical, or, in other words, something witty. The earliest 
riddle thus had its origin in this witty or clever observation. 
The seemingly paradoxical observation that a small light can 
fill a large house gave rise to the following Palestinian-Arabian 
riddle of which I present herewith a rather free translation: 

“The little thing that filled the mansion grand 
A thief brought out to me in his right hand.” 

Ancient Israel was never lacking in wit, in the ability to 
make shrewd observations, in a predilection for clever antitheses, 
and it possessed in equal measure the art of couching witty 
thoughts within the concise limits of the winged word. Accord- 
ingly, in keeping with the more primitive conditions prevailing 
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during the Biblical period, a period during which, partly because 
of reasons which we shall discuss subsequently, wit and 
quickness at repartee were esteemed more highly than cultural 
knowledge and wisdom, it was regarded as the mark and 
characteristic of the wise man that he understand the sayings 
and the riddles “of the wise”. The wisdom of Solomon, of 
which mention is made in the Bible, was put to the test by 
the queen of Sheba by means of riddles, and this identical 
motive is characteristic of all ages, beginning with the numerous 
tales and stories which date from antiquity and extending to 
Schiller’s elaboration of Gozzi’s Turandot. Even the papyri of 
a Jewish military colony in upper Egypt, dating from the fifth 
century B.C.E., contain several riddles among the sayings of 
the wise Achigar, and the later documents and writings of the 
Talmudic period give evidence of the same predilection on the 
part of the Jews for this clever, jesting, and witty kind of 
literature. 

The best-known example of our kind of riddle in the Bible 
is the one mentioned in the story of Samson, the hero of the 
period of the judges. Samson had chosen for himself a maiden 
from among the daughters of the Philistines in Timnah, and 
he wished to make her his wife. Accordingly, he descended 
from the mountains where his home was situated, to the 
plain of the Philistines, for the purpose of carrying on his suit. 
“When he came to the vineyards of Timnah”, as is related in 
the Bible, “behold, a young lion roared against him. And the 
spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he rent him 
as one would have rent a kid (for he had nothing in his hand), 
But he told not his father or his mother what he had done. 
And he went down and talked with the woman, (for she 
pleased Samson well). 

“When Samson returned, after the (usual) period of time had 
elapsed, for the purpose of bringing his bride home, he turned 
aside to see the carcass of the lion. And behold, there was 
a swarm of bees in the carcass of the lion, and honey. And 
he scraped it out into his hands, and went on, eating as he 
went, and he came to his father and mother, and gave unto 
them likewise, and they did eat; but he told them not that he 
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had scraped the honey out of the body of the lion. Then 
Samson went down unto the woman, and he made there a 
wedding feast, for so used the young men to do. And it came 
to pass, when they saw him, that they brought thirty companions 
to be with him. And Samson said unto them, ‘Let me now 
put forth a riddle unto you. If ye can declare it to me within 
the seven days of the feast, and find it out, then I will give 
you thirty linen garments and thirty changes of raiment; but 
if ye cannot declare it unto me, then shall ye give me thirty 
linen garments and thirty changes of raiment!’, And they 
answered him as follows, ‘Put forth thy riddle, that we may 
hear it. And he said unto them: 

‘Out of the eater came forth food, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness.’ 

“But they could not declare the riddle in three days. And 
it came to pass, on the fourth day, that they said unto Samson’s 
wife, ‘Entice thy husband, that he declare unto us the riddle, 
lest we burn thee and thy father’s house with fire. Have ye 
called us hither to impoverish us? And Samson’s wife wept 
before him, and said, ‘Thou dost but hate me, and lovest me 
not. Thou hast put forth a riddle unto the children of my 
people, and thou wilt not tell it to me.” And he said unto her, 
‘But I have not told it to my father nor my mother, and shall 
I tell it to thee? And she wept before him the seven days, 
while their wedding feast lasted; and it came to pass, on the 
seventh day, that he told her, because she pressed him sore; 
and she told the riddle to the children of her people. And 
the men of the city said unto him on the seventh day, before 
he went into the bridal chamber: 

‘What is sweeter than honey, 
And what is stronger than a lion? 
And he said unto them: 
‘If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, 
Ye had not found out my riddle’ 
And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and he 
went down to Ashkelon, and smote thirty men of them and 
took their spoil, and gave the changes of raiment unto them 
that had declared the riddle.” Thus far the Biblical narration. 
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As was the custom in ancient Greece, so here, too, the 
riddle seasons the conversation and provides excellent entertain- 
ment at banquets. It places side by side in clever anti- 
thesis two statements which seemingly cannot be harmonized, 
as is the case, for example, in our story of Samson, “food 
came forth from the eater, and sweetness came forth from the 
strong or voracious one”. The riddle of Samson belongs to 
the sub-species of catch riddles. As it seems, only he can find 
its solution who is acquainted with Samson’s secret. Catch 
riddles of this class are frequently found, especially in fairy- 
tales. In the form of the so-called “life-saving riddle” the proper 
solution of the riddle is often the last resort for the deliverance 
from danger of one whose life is threatened.t As an example, 
take the case of the fairy tale regarding the dwarf Rumpel- 
stilzchen, who, at the eleventh hour, was overheard by a servant 
of the wretched queen as he danced around a tree repeating 
the following words continuously: 

“How good that no one knows my fame, 
For Rumpelstilzchen is my name.” 

Samson, too, betrays himself in a similar manner, because 
he puts too much trust in the faithfulness of his wife. When, 
at the eleventh hour, his banquet companions proclaim to him 
in triumph the solution to the riddle, Samson sees through the 
act of treachery which had been committed against him, and 
throws it up to them in a simile which is taken from agriculture 
and in which the betrayal itself is paraphrased in the manner 
of a riddle: “You have plowed with my heifer.” And even 
though Samson is overcome through treachery, he still remains 
the victor by reason of the unique manner in which he paid 
his wager. The price of each of the thirty changes of raiment 
which Samson had promised was the life of the Philistine from 
whose body Samson removed it. 

At first sight, in the case of Samson’s riddle, the riddle 
and its solution are quite in keeping with one another and are 
admirably suited to the situation described in the story. None 
the less, if one examines the story more carefully, one is 


1 Cf. Gressmann, Schriften des Alten Testaments I. 2, on this passage. 
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confronted with doubts and difficulties. As a result thereof, 
H. Gunkel made an ingenious analysis of the riddle of Samson, 
and on the basis of his investigation he ascertained that the 
riddle has not come down to us in its original form. 

“For the most part”, says Gressmann, in his elaboration of 
Gunkel’s observations, “one is especially astonished at the answer 
of Samson’s companions, ‘what is sweeter than honey, and 
what is more voracious than a lion?’ Then, indeed, one gives 
credence to the narrator; according to his belief, the words 
“sweet” and “voracious” are an allusion to the riddle, whereas 
the words “honey” and “lion” allude to Samson’s experience. 
Since, according to the narrator, the solution of the riddle 
depends upon this event of Samson’s life, he understood the 
sentence as a rhetorical question which, in its declarative form, 
would read as follows, ‘Nothing is sweeter than honey, and 
nothing is more voracious than a lion” This, however, is 
by no means the answer which one would expect, for, in 
keeping with the context of the narration, the answer would 
have to read as follows: ‘Honey came forth from the lion,’ 
One would undoubtedly believe oneself justified in maintaining 
that the narrator himself had this interpretation in mind like- 
wise, but that he preferred the poetical style to dry prose. 
Inasmuch, however, as this is altogether out of harmony with 
the peculiar nature of Hebrew legend, which is distinguished 
and renowned everywhere for its classic simplicity and absolute 
perspicuity and clearness, one would have to presuppose a 
“quotation” which would paraphrase the solution to the riddle 
in a clever way. If one examines and considers this quotation 
more carefully, one will find that the interrogatory form clearly 
calls attention to a second riddle: ‘What can be sweeter than 
honey, and what can be more voracious than a lion.’ To this 
Gunkel makes an excellent reply, as does the narrator of the 
story, with this citation: 

‘The angels call it heavenly joy, 
The demons call it hellish grief, 
By men it love is called. 

O love, how bitter art thou, 

O love, how sweet thou art.’ 
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That this is the correct solution is proved by the story 
itself, for the riddle is given up in the very moment when 
Samson enters the bridal chamber........ If, however, 
there is in actuality a new riddle in our story, then the con- 
clusion of the story is naturally no longer apt, and the solution 
of the first riddle likewise is missing. 

There are, however, many striking features in connection 
with the first riddle also. ‘Food comes forth from the eater, 
and sweetness comes forth from the voracious one.’ To this 
assertion the following question must undoubtedly be added, 
‘Who is it?’ or ‘What is it?’ Furthermore, in accordance with 
the parallelism of the members, the two terms, ‘the eater’ and 
‘the voracious one’ correspond to one another, both of them, 
according to the present narrator, being designations for the 
lion, the most voracious beast of prey, a statement which 
cannot be refuted or disproved. It is remarkable, however, that 
the word ‘food’ in the first member is placed parallel to the 
word ‘sweetness’ in the second member, because this word is 
not a good synonym or parallel expression for the word ‘honey’ 
which the context clearly requires. The word ‘honey’ may be 
understood in the text if the worst comes to the worst, inasmuch 
as it is stated that Samson ate of the honey. Hence, if the 
formulator of the riddle had had honey in mind, he would 
undoubtedly have found a better paraphrase of the word. If, 
therefore, one eliminates all mention of the preceding episode 
and explains the context of the riddle on the ground of this 
passage alone, it will be seen that the ‘sweetness’ mentioned 
in connection with the ‘food’ can be nothing else but drink, 
sweet wine. And if one now attempts a solution of the riddle, 
disregarding as before the adventure with the lion, the answer 
is not doubtful even for a moment, since the question is ex- 
pressed wittily and cleverly. Whereas, ordinarily, the food 
enters the ‘eater’, and the wine enters the ‘drinker’, in the riddle 
the food goes forth from the eater and the sweetness goes forth 
from the voracious one. What is it? The answer is, vomiting! 
As a matter of fact, this riddle, in connection with the wedding 
celebration and with the banquet which precedes it, is not less 
apt and appropriate than the other one. Both riddles agree 
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as to their bluntness, both form a part of the same situation 
and for this reason each of them exercised a mutual attraction 
for the other, an attraction which tended towards their eventual 
fusing.” 

This keen analysis of the riddle of Samson which we have 
herewith reproduced thus reconstructs ¢wo riddles propounded 
in connection with the wedding and the wedding feast, riddles 
which are herewith separated from the narrative and which 
originally were independent thereof. It is a question whether 
this reconstruction is correct or not. 

In the first place, with regard to the second riddle which 
Gunkel finds in our passage, i. e, the response of Samson’s 
companions, “what is sweeter than honey, and what is more 
voracious than a lion?”, it need not be considered in the least 
surprising that the answer does not rather read as follows: 
“Honey came forth from the lion.” Samson himself, in his 
retort to his companions, does not express his meaning clearly, 
but rather gives his friends to understand by means of a 
metaphor, that he sees through them. Furthermore, the solution 
to the riddle is found out by means of a process of self- 
interrogation, such as the following: “What is that sweetness 
which is mentioned in the riddle, if not honey, and what is 
that which is strong, voracious, if not a lion?’ Thus — and 
this is what Samson’s comrades at the feast are, as it were, 
meant to say, — the finding out of the solution to the riddle 
was an easy task for each one of them, and even today, as 
is well-known, the Jews are fond of answering a positive 
statement by means of a rhetorical question, which, however, 
conveys the correct answer to the hearer provided only that 
he be able to interpret the question in the proper manner. 
Hence the interrogative form in itself does not point to a riddle. 
As a matter of fact, this question, “What is sweeter than honey, 
and what is more voracious than a lion?”’, in contrast with Heine’s 
quotation on the subject of love which has been mentioned 
above, and to Samson’s riddle, lacks the witty antithesis which 
is characteristic of a riddle. To be a riddle proper, it would 
have to read as follows, “What is sweeter than honey and 
more bitter than death”, but then this would be a criticism of 
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(sensual) love of which we do not read anywhere in the 
Bible. 

In addition, the poetical form of the answer is not unusual 
in any way whatsoever. The Biblical narrative very often 
clothes the spoken word with a poetical form even in the 
middle of a prose passage, and thus it is that Samson’s retort 
itself is poetical in style and form. Neither is it surprising, 
therefore, that in an episode which was assuredly repeated 
orally many times before it was written down, the answer to 
a riddle which was propounded in poetical form should itself 
assume the same form. On the other hand, however, it is 
quite possible that this very poetical wording of the answer is 
in contradiction with its application to the subject of love. For 
if both parts of the sentence referred to this one subject, the 
text would have to read as follows, with its parallel structure 
given up, “What is sweeter than honey and more voracious 
than a lion?’, and not, as the text actually has it, “What is 
sweeter than honey, and what is more voracious than a lion?” 
We shall meet likewise with similar solutions expressed in 
poetical form in what follows. 

If we now turn once more to the riddle of Samson proper, 
“Food comes forth from the eater, and sweetness from the 
voracious one”, we shall see that in this matter also Gunkel’s 
objections are hardly justified. The term “food” may very aptly 
be applied to honey, and this term had to be chosen, because 
only in this way could the contrast with “eater” be expressed 
clearly and concisely, as follows, “Out of the eater came forth 
food”. Furthermore, the honey is defined not only by the term 
“food”, but it is likewise defined in the second and parallel part 
of the sentence by the term “sweet”, in the phrase, “And 
sweetness from the voracious one”. I would be at a loss to 
know how the honey in the riddle could have been designated 
in a better manner than by the terms “food” and “sweet”, 
which latter word is often found in the Bible in connection 
with honey, as well as with wine. Finally — and this is the 
deciding argument — if this sentence, “Out of the eater came 
forth food, and out of the voracious one came forth sweetness”, 
were to refer to vomiting, would it still be a riddle, or would 
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it not rather be a correct description of this disgusting pro- 
cedure? On the contrary, it may be that the cleverness of the 
riddle consisted in the fact that the solution was paraphrased 
in words which the companions would interpret as evidently 
referring to vomiting, and to nothing else. It would be un- 
necessary and superfluous to point as a further proof to the 
fact that the plain meaning of the riddle is the following, that 
not that which has once been eaten, but food, nourishment for 
others, came forth from the eater. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that such is not the case with vomiting. 

The riddle of Samson and its solution point clearly to a 
lion and to honey. But just because of this fact another diffi- 
culty is thrown all the more clearly into relief. Samson found 
the bee-hive, from which he took the honey, in the carcass of 
the lion. This would be impossible in accordance with natural 
science, for bees do not lodge themselves in a carcass, the 
decomposition of which would extend to the wax and the 
honey-combs likewise, nor do they establish their hives in a 
skeleton which has already been thoroughly desiccated. “Rather 
do they seek out even surfaces, such as clefts of rocks and 
hollow trees, for any other procedure would result in the useless 
wasting of their wax. Accordingly, this feature of the narration 
cannot have originated as a result of the study of nature, but 
must have come from another source” (Gressmann). 

Gunkel and Gressmann, after rejecting one supposition with 
reason, attempt to answer the question in the following way: 
The narrator erroneously perceived the solution to the riddle 
in the second saying, which accordingly would state that honey 
“cometh forth” from the lion. Inasmuch as this is impossible, 
the narrator attempted to smooth over the difficulty by re- 
presenting the honey as having come forth from the dead lion, 
and then he combined this idea with a current tale of Samson’s 
adventure with the lion, a tale which was originally independent. 

This answer, however, is untenable. The second saying, 
“What is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger, more 
voracious, than a lion?”, is in actuality nothing but the solution 
of the riddle of Samson, and even in this passage the lion and 
the honey are associated, as a result of which fact the statement 
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that the lion and the honey were not associated until later, 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of the narrator, is in- 
correct. The question which now confronts us is that as to 
the manner in which the honey and the lion became associated, 
inasmuch as this association cannot be found in nature. 

As a general rule, that which is not found associated in 
nature may be assumed, according to all appearances, to have 
been associated in language at one time or other. H. Bauer? 
recently called attention to the fact that the Semitic word 
“ary(e)”, which is used also in the riddle of Samson, is a 
designation for “honey” likewise in the closely related Arabic 
language, and there is good reason to assume that originally 
the Hebrew language must have contained a word "NW as a 
designation for honey. Compare especially the reading of 
Cant. 5.1, “I have gathered (Hebrew, ‘"8) my myrrh with 
my spice; / have eaten my honey-comb with my honey.” If this 
is the case, we would actually have here an original xzddle of 
consonance (a riddle which depends upon the proper understand- 
ing of two words, which are pronounced alike but which have 
different meanings). There is something which is an eater, but 
which is likewise a food; it is strong, t) (perhaps the word ty 
is here used in its secondary meaning “bitter”), and yet it is 
“sweet”. What is it? It is 8, a lion and honey. What is 
stronger than ary, “a lion”, what is sweeter than ary, “honey”? 
This must undoubtedly have been the oldest form of the riddle 
and of its solution, and it must therefore originally have been 
current in this form as an independent riddle. It was not until 
later, until a subsequent narrator substituted the more usual 
word Wa in place of the older term for honey, that the riddle 
was misunderstood and was twisted around so as to express 
the idea that honey came forth from the lion. 

Our investigation of the riddle of Samson brings to light 
another feature which is characteristic of the entire classification 
of riddles. The riddle owes its origin to the observation of a 
peculiarity possessed by a certain object. Hence the one who 
devised the riddle asks this question, which may possibly have 


2 ZDMG 66 (1912), 473 f. 
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been contained in the riddle of Samson in its traditional and 
oral form, “When is it the case that food comes forth from 
the eater and sweelness comes forth from the voracious 
one?” The solution which he expects is, of course, the one 
quoted in our narration, i.e, “Honey comes forth from 
the lion”. But perchance one of the auditors answers along 
the lines suggested by Gunkel, “In the case of vomiting”. 
Would this solution be incorrect? Not at all, because in the 
case of vomiting likewise the peculiar feature that food cometh 
forth from the eater is, on the whole, very appropriate and 
fitting. Thus it happens that new solutions may be found for 
the riddle by reason of the different lines of thought pursued 
by those who are striving to solve it, and these solutions may 
very well be equally as “correct” as the one intended by the 
person who devised the riddle, especially when the riddle is 
not expressed in a sufficiently exact and pointed form, or when 
the oral form in which it is current among the people admits 
of many variations. Accordingly, very often there are found 
for the same or for practically the same riddle, quite different 
solutions. As a matter of fact, that feature which can be 
followed out and determined along literary and historical lines 
is almost always only the riddle, rarely the solution, for a flash 
of wit or a clever idea may result in replacing one solution 
again and again with another. 

Thus it can likewise happen that one may be able to 
mention perhaps ¢hree or four things to which the statements 
made in the riddle may very well apply. In this way there 
arose the well-known form of numerical sayings of which several 
examples are found in the Bible, e. g., the following: 

“Three things are strange to me indeed, nor can I 
comprehend the fourth; 

An eagle’s way in heaven; a serpents way upon a rock, 

A ship’s way in the ocean, and a man’s way with a 
woman.” 

We may learn the manner in which this saying originated 
by comparing it, for example, with the following ancient Turkish 
riddle which was found in the Codex Cumanicus: 

“It goes and yet it leaves no trace. Solution —a ship.” 
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The Biblical numerical saying likewise contains only the solution 
to the riddle, “What goes and yet leaves no trace?” A certain 
auditor answers, “I know ¢hvee, yea, I even know four such 
wonderful things: the way of a bird in the heavens, that of a 
serpent upon a rock, that of a ship in the ocean, and that of 
a man with a woman.” And it is possible that the question 
likewise read as follows, “What are the ¢hvee or four things 
which go and which yet leave no trace?” 

A question which has reference to a definite number of 
things need not, of course, always be a riddle. Very often such 
a question may be an example of didactics, a mnemonical 
aid which helps the pupil to remember certain important sub- 
jects and concepts more easily. As an example of this class 
compare the well-known numerical questions contained in the 
Pesach Haggadah, “Who knows one”, “who knows two”, and 
so on, up to the number thirteen, numerical questions which, 
in Christian form, of course, are still employed by the southern 
Slavic peasants for the inculcation of the fundamental doctrines 
of religion. They are found likewise, for example, in Neo-Greek 
tales in the form of life-saving riddles. If the hero proves to 
be unable to solve them, he must forfeit his life. 

In addition to the simple folk-riddle such as we have in 
the riddle of Samson, several separate features may be combined 
in literary poesy to form a greater whole, a combination of 
riddles, the allegory. Such a combination of riddles is found 
Eccl. 12. 2-6, of which passage I present the following translation, 
several points of which are admittedly matters of conjecture:3 


“When the sun is darkened, and the light and 
moon and stars; 

And after the rain the clouds return; 

The keepers of the house tremble, 

And convulsion seizes the strong men, 

They fear upon the heights, and terror stalks 
upon the way, 

The grinders cease, for they are few 


3 For this reason the presupposed emendations of the text likewise are not 
discussed separately. 
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Who sit in darkness, looking through the 
windows. 

The doors opening on the street are closed 

And the sound of the grinding of the mill 
becomes low. 

The voice of the small bird dies away, 

And all the daughters of song are still. 

The almond-tree blossoms, the grass-hopper 
grows fat, 

The caperberry bush gives fruit, 

Until the silver cord is snapped asunder, 

And the golden bowl is shattered, 

And the pitcher is broken at the well, 

And the wheel falleth into the fountain.” 

This riddle, which has not as yet been explained in a 
satisfactory and certain manner in all respects, describes old 
age and death, as is clear from the context: “the sun, light 
moon, and stars are dark with reference to the dim and failing 
eyes. Where once bright glances gazed from the windows, 
darkness now prevails. And even after the rain is over, clouds 
again cover the troubled eyes. The keepers of the house, i. e., 
the arms, tremble; convulsion seizes upon the bones, the strong 
men; they fear every hill, and a journey is terror unto them. 
The doors leading to the street, i. e., the ears, are closed, and 
when sounds penetrate into them they are subdued and muffled. 
The mill of the teeth ceases; the grinders, the teeth themselves, 
are now quite few; and the voice of the little bird, the daughters 
of song, i. e., the sounds of speech and song, die away and 
are silent.” 

The expressions, “The almond-tree blossoms, the grass- 
hopper grows fat, the caperberry bush gives fruit”, are ambiguous. 
Each one of the Hebrew words has another meaning, on the 
ground of which the solution to the riddle may be found, as 
follows:4 “Passion disappears, love becomes a burden, and the 
appetite no longer can perform its function. Like the golden 
bowl, which falls to the ground and is shattered when the 


4 According to Levy, Ecclesiastes to this passage. 
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silver cord on which it hangs is snapped asunder; like the 
pitcher, which is broken at the well; like the water-wheel 
which, after long service, falls in decay into the fountain, just 
so is the lot of man when death overtakes him.” Thus, in this 
allegory, parabolical riddles are combined with riddles of 
consonance. 

In a chapter preceding this riddle,5 there is found likewise 
the question which perhaps belonged thereto originally and 
which expressly called attention to the riddle following it, i, e., 
“Who is so wise, and who knows the interpretation?” 

Riddles are very often employed likewise in cases where, 
for some reason or other, the one who propounds them does 
not wish to state the truth in so many words, Accordingly, 
the secret language of love, likewise, is preferably hidden 
modestly in a symbolical riddle, the real meaning of which the 
intelligent readily perceive. As an example of this class of 
riddle compare the following dialogue in the Song of Songs 
between the bride and her brothers: 


“We have a little sister 

And she hath no breasts, 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for? 

If she be a wall 

We will build upon her a turret of silver, 

And if she be a door 

We will enclose her with boards of cedar.” 

“I am a wall 

And my breasts like the towers thereof...... if 


The brothers had the deciding word in the marriage of 
their sister. If she remains chaste, defying every attack like a 
wall, then she will receive a silver bridal crown; otherwise the 
brothers shall take step to keep the door closed, even if they 
are compelled to use force. 

In politics, likewise, it was often considered advisable to 
veil the exact and whole truth, or, at least, to prepare people 


SEIVec lu sante 
6 Read pn 7D. 
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for it by means of parables or riddles. Quite often it is very 
difficult to determine the exact line of demarcation between 
these two classes, inasmuch as the Hebrew word for riddle, 
mn, is also often used as an exact synonym for wy, 
parable. Thus the prophet Ezekiel tells of the political situation 
prevailing between Judah and Babylon in a riddle, NY, which 
the prophet works out and develops, and of which he himself 
gives the solution. “An eagle cropped off a branch of the 
cedar in Lebanon and planted it in a land of traffic. A vine 
of low stature, which had been allowed to remain on barren 
soil, presumed to send out its shoots towards another eagle, 
that he might bear the creeping branches high aloft, so that 
they might become a stately tree, such as the cedar formerly 
was. Shall it prosper? Can the vine become a cedar, even 
though one were to plant it in a well watered region, and even 
though one were to strive with all one’s might to cause it to 
grow alott? 

The two eagles are Babylon and Egypt. The king of 
Babylon had led into captivity the Jewish royal scion. Only 
low people were allowed to remain in the land. These people 
now wish to raise themselves up again with the help of Egypt. 
It is in vain. The vine cannot become a cedar. On the con- 
trary, when the vine struggles upward, its roots will lose their 
hold upon the ground, and thus it will wither and perish.” 

In addition, the prophets often employed secret names for 
the purpose of veiling their meaning, e. g., “Ohola”, “Oholiba”, 
and “Oholibama” for Israel; “forest-house of the south” for 
Jerusalem and the sanctuary, etc., and we even find examples 
of metathesis, in accordance with the so-called “Albash” rule, 
i. e., the substitution of the last letter of the alphabet, F, for 
the first letter, 8, and of the next to the last, &, for the 
second, 3, and so forth. 

Indeed, the prophets even propounded living riddles to the 
people by means of strange actions on their own part. One 
went about naked and bare for three years, another placed 
horns, or laid a yoke upon himself. Ezekiel lay on his left side 
for three hundred and ninety days, and there are many other 
similar examples contained in the Bible. All these unusual acts 
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were calculated to arouse the interest of the people, and to 
impel them towards making inquiries regarding the significance 
of this unusual and mysterious conduct on the part of the 
prophets. 

Thus we have now arrived at a field of thought in which 
the riddle ceases to be something humorous, something funny, 
for the people of antiquity; in which the solution of the riddle 
is regarded as of the highest wisdom and scientific value, i. e., 
the field of religion. 

Of only ove mortal being, Moses, does the Holy Scripture 
state that God spoke to him face to face, and Moses alone is 
distinguished by this lofty tribute. With all the other prophets, 
as it is stated in the Bible, the Deity speaks in dreams, in 
visions, in rzddles, NTN. 

In the visions which come in dreams and during the waking- 
period, even the eye of the prophet who is privileged to receive 
them perceives only obscure and unclear representations, in- 
timations, and riddles. However, he who is intelligent is able 
to interpret the riddles, and to explain the dream, the oracle, 
in accordance with the same laws by which ordinary riddles 
are interpreted. The prophet sees a plumbline in his dream or 
in the vision which he receives during his waking-period, and 
he interprets it as a parabolical riddle, as follows: God applies 
the plummet to the corrupt structure of the kingdom. He sees 
an almond-twig, 7p’, and he interprets it as a riddle of con- 
sonance, in accordance with the Hebrew verb 1p’, to be zealous, 
to be eager, i.e, God is eager in performing the work of 
destruction. According to the modern psychological conception 
of prophecy, such examples may not be actual riddles, voluntary 
veilings of the meaning, but they are actual riddles in accordance 
with the view of the ancients, who believed that the Deity, 
which, if it so desired, could state the whole truth clearly, 
purposely expressed the truth in concealed form and by means 
of circumlocutions, so that only the intelligent person, the 
initiated, the expert, might be able to interpret it. Accordingly, 
prophecy and the interpretation of dreams form for us one of 
the main sources in the investigation of the riddle, inasmuch 
as the same laws are valid in the case of the former as are 
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valid in the determination of the classes and the meaning of 
the latter. 

We find real, independently devised riddles, not in cases 
where the prophet interprets the mental image which leaves 
its impress upon him, but in cases where the people tell tales 
or repeat stories of divine apparitions in accordance with his 
representations. Even in such cases the Godhead does not 
express its meaning openly and clearly. Above all, it does not 
willingly mention its name openly, and even the fact that it is 
a divinity can be conjectured only on the ground of certain 
signs. 

Manoah, the father of Samson, asks the divine apparition 
which announced to him the birth of a son, to tell him its 
name, and the answer which he receives is as follows, “wherefore 
askest thou after my name, seeing that it is hidden, wonderful 
(8°)? But by this very answer the deity betrays its name, 
i.e. ‘5B 58. Similarly, the deity says to Gideon, 75 m7 nrdw, 
“peace be unto thee”, and Gideon, who thus conjectures the 
name of the God-head from this statement, builds an altar to 
nibw mim, the God of peace. An angel informs Daniel of the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah in an enigmatical, numerical 
construction, a construction which, even up to the present day, 
has given rise to very diverse combinations and interpretations, 
Moses himself ascertains the name of the deity on the ground 
of a paraphrase of the riddle, TOS WS MT. 

Accordingly, since we can discover a wealth of material, 
which is of value in the proper investigation of our subject, 
even in sources which are not always self-evident, I believe 
that it will not be amiss at this point to introduce a poem 
which, at first blush, appears to have no connection with our 
thesis. 

Few portions of the Bible are as familiar to us as that 
magnificent poem, the subject of which is the greatness of 
God as evidenced in nature. This poem forms the introduction 
to Ps. 19, and its powerful upward beat awakes inspired echoes 
in our hearts: “The heavens declare the glory of God...... . 

And yet, as is the case with so many other passages of 
ancient Jewish literature, passages which form a part of our 
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inner being and of which we have definite and preformed 
conceptions, we will discover upon examining this poem carefully 
and in detail that our conception of the contents of the poem 
does not in the least correspond with the original meaning and 
purpose of the poet. In proof of this fact, I offer herewith the 
translation of the little poem or poetical fragment contained in 
Ps, 19.2-7, a translation as literal and as accurate as possible 
and in which I have tried to give an exact reproduction of 
the Hebrew original, even with reference to the rhythm, to a 
certain extent. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God 
The firmament showeth His handiwork; 
Day unto day uttereth speech 
Night unto night revealeth knowledge. 
There is no word, there is no speech 
Nor can one hear their voice, 
And yet their sound goes through the world, 
Their speech to the ends of the earth, wherein 
He set a tent for the sun, 
Which, like a bridegroom, comes forth from 
his chamber; 
Like a hero rejoicing to run his course. 
His pathway extends from the end of the 
heaven, 
His circuit unto the ends thereof, 
And nothing is hid from his heat.” 

The rest of the chapter, as is conceded quite generally 
today, represents a new poem, which is altogether different 
from our hymn in content and form, and which therefore 
need not be considered here. 

What is the actual meaning of our hymn concerning God 
and nature? At first blush we would be inclined to understand 
the first verse, “The heavens declare the glory of God”, which 
verse seems to announce the theme of the poem, in the 
following way, just as it is generally interpreted for the most 
part, i. e. that the heavens and the entire creation testify, by 
means of their grandeur, to the still greater majesty of their 
Creator. 
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As a matter of fact, this could be the actual meaning of 
this verse: The creation speaks zo us. But then consider how 
strange and unusual the continuation of the hymn is. It does 
not speak of the profound impression which the entire creation 
makes upon us, but — and this much, at any rate, is certain — 
it speaks of messages, of a word and of information which, 
spacially, are borne along to eternity from one end of the 
world to the other, and which, temporally, are carried along 
from day to day and from night to night. Furthermore — and 
this is a fact which now becomes clear — the same circumstance 
is affirmed with regard to the sun, i. e, that it traverses its 
path as quickly as a hero from one end of the world to the 
other. 

Accordingly, we must reject likewise another conception of 
this poem, a conception which perceived in the introductory 
verse the Greek idea of the music of the spheres. According 
to this view, magnificent music, a song of praise to the Creator, 
is produced by the motion of the heavens and of the con- 
stellations which are fixed therein. It must be admitted that 
the sentence, “There is no word, there is no speech, nor can 
one hear their voice”, would fit in well with this view, i. e., 
our obtuse and insensible ear cannot hear this music of the 
spheres and this heavenly hymn of praise. And yet this ex- 
planation is not appropriate. We are not concerned here with 
an eternal and universal song of praise, but with a message, 
a word, which has a definite temporal and spacial starting- 
point, which is carried into all periods of time and into all 
space by God’s works of creation. 

There is still another difficulty to which our attention is 
called, and this difficulty has actually proved to be a stumbling- 
block from the very beginning. First of all, the word which 
goes throughout the universe is emphasized as a fact in the 
poem, and then, in absolute contradiction to this statement, it 
is said, “There is 20 word, there is no speech”. This contradiction 
is more noticeable in the Hebrew text, inasmuch as the same 
expression is used in both statements. This fact appears to be 
disturbing and troublesome to such a degree that many scholars 
have regarded this latter sentence as an interpolation, perhaps 
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as a skeptical observation on the part of a reader of too 
prosaic a nature. This view, however, is altogether disproved 
by the poetical style in which the verse in question is composed. 

On the other hand, these two verses will cease to be 
troublesome and strange if we consider them separately with 
regard to their literary character. That these two lines may 
be considered by themselves is proven by the fact that, if we 
compare them with the introductory verses, we shall find a 
slight dissimilarity in the meter. The introductory verses have 
eight accents, four in the first half of the verse and four in 
the second half, as follows: 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament showeth His handiwork, 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

Night unto night revealeth knowledge.” 
In each of our verses, however, the second half of the verse 
has only three accents, as follows: 

“There is no word, there is no speech, 

Nor can one hear their voice, 

And yet their sound goes through the world, 

Their speech to the end of the earth.” 
We can now determine the class of literature which we have 
before us if we ignore the other verses entirely and judge our 
passage alone, independently of the context: 

“There is no word, there is no speech 

Nor can their voice be heard, 

And yet their sound goes through the world, 

Their speech to the end of the earth.” 

This is clearly a riddle, and if we read this passage 
separately, the inevitable question forces itself upon us: “What 
18 ate? 

Accordingly, the song of Ps. 19. 2-7 contains an old riddle, 
which is brought into prominence even by the meter, to a 
certain extent. On the ground of the form of this riddle, we 
can now explain the abrupt and evident contradiction which 
Verse 4 presents. For, as is well known, the old, real riddle 
of ancient folk-lore is not a question which is absolutely difficult 
to answer, but it represents a question with reference to that 
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which is “mysterious, enigmatical”, in itself, and which, for the 
most part, is rendered even more enigmatical by an apparent 
contradiction contained therein. An example hereof may be 
found in the riddle of Samson, “Out of the eater came forth 
food”, and similar examples are to be found among all peoples. 
I quote herewith only one example, a well-known and current 
riddle which has been handed down by Simrock and in which, 
just as in our passage from Ps. 19, a contradiction is repeated 
again and again in this form, “A thing and yet not a thing”. 
The following is the traditional German version of this riddle: 


“Es war ein Mann, war doch kein Mann, 
der konnte sehn, konnt’ auch nicht sehen, 
derselbe warf, und warf doch nicht, 

den Vogel, der kein Vogel war, 

von einem Holz, das doch kein Holz, 
darauf er sal, und doch nicht sab, 

mit einem Stein, war doch kein Stein.” 


The usual solution is as follows: “A one — eyed eunuch 
threw a pumice-stone at a bat which was bound to an elder- 
tree, and missed.” (Cf. W. Schultz, Ratsel aus dem althelle- 
nischen Kulturkrezise Il. 47.) 

If we were now able to confirm the fact of our Psalm 
riddle on the ground of other sources, we would in this way 
not only demonstrate the enigmatical character of our passage, 
but we would likewise facilitate the solution of the enigmatical 
question, which cannot be disregarded if we wish to ascertain 
the correct interpretation of our Psalm. We shall proceed to 
furnish such proof in the following. 

The Greek writer, Athenaios, our chief source for the riddle 
of the ancient Greeks, gives the following report of a poem, 
Sappho, by Antiphanes:? “The poetess Sappho herself pro- 
pounds the following riddle in this poem: 


‘It is a feminine creature, which fosters at its bosom 
Small children. Though mute, they raise their voice 
aloud 


7 Cf. W. Schultz, Ratsel aus dem hellenischen Kulturkreise I. 6. 
Io 
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And above the roaring of the sea, and throughout the 

whole land 

All persons, even those who are absent, 

Can hear it. Yet the sound is mute which they hear.’ 

One of the characters in the poem attempts to solve this 
riddle, but fails. Accordingly, the poetess herself announces 
the solution, as follows: 

‘The feminine creature is a letter, (in Greek, 
feminine gender, éxtotoAy) 

The letters thereof are the children which it 
carries within its bosom, 

Though they are mute, they themselves speak to 
those who are at a distance, 

To any one at all. But if another person were 
near 

To him who reads the letter, he would hear 
nothing.’” 

Thus far the Greek writer. It can be seen easily that the 
riddle, which is quoted here and which, in its employment in 
literary poetry, gives evidence of a later development from an 
ancient, popular, national form, contains exactly the same verses 
as those which, in the Psalm, we have recognized as a riddle. 

Of course, the solution given by Sappho, a /etter, seems 
at first sight to be quite foreign to the contents of the Psalm. 
However, our opinion with regard to this point will undergo a 
decided change when we remember, on the ground of the 
facts confirmed above, that our Psalm, too, when properly 
understood, speaks of J/e¢ters, of the message which God’s 
creations carry for Him through time and space. 

Finally, it can be proved that the Hellenistic riddle likewise, 
in its original form, treated, not of letters written by human 
beings, but of the cosmic messages of divinity such as are 
spoken of in the Psalm. 

Our Greek riddle entails the harmonization of contradictions, 
as does the Biblical riddle, e. g., a voice, and yet not a voice, 
clear to those at a distance, and yet indistinct to those who 
are near. Only the introduction, “It is a feminine creature, 
which fosters at its bosom small children (a letter and the 
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letters of which it is composed) does not possess in itself the 
form of the enigmatical, of the riddle. As a matter of fact, 
this introductory verse is very flat and it can be understood, 
only after much twisting and stretching, on the ground of the 
influence exercised upon it by the solution, “letter”. If this first 
sentence possessed the same enigmatical character which the 
remaining verses of the quotation possess, the statement would 
have to be made that the mother was yet not a mother, and 
that the children were yet not children. 

This riddle, too, has been handed down by the Greeks 
separately, and its translation reads as follows:® 


“There are two sisters, one of whom bears the 
other, 

And the latter, in bearing, is borne by the 
former, 

So that they are sisters and related by blood 
at the same time, 

Mutual sisters, as well as mothers likewise.” 

These extraordinary sisters, which are mother and child, 
as well as child and mother, at the same time, are, according 
to the traditional solution, day and night, the messengers of 
God in Ps. 19. And these unusual s¢sters, in the following 
riddle, are expressly designated as messengers which speak and 
yet which do not speak, which move though they have no feet:° 

“Whole-blooded sisters are we, divided into two 
according to the soul, 

In point of time each of us is older than the 
other. 

And yet, in the lapse of time, we are of the 
same age. 

Although we call, we open not our mouth. 

And yet we move, though we possess no feet. 

And whilst we chat here with you, we are 
omnipresent, 

If you are only willing to observe it.” 


8 Schultz I. 44. 
9 Schultz I. 27; Il. 24. 
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This passage completes the chain of evidence. The Greek, 
as well as the Hebrew riddle, is cognizant of the idea that the 
day and the night are the messengers which bear the word 
of God throughout eternity. 

Finally, the continuation of our Psalm, which tells of the 
sun, represents a verse which is quite different in meter from 
the other verses of the context, but which is entirely in accord 
with our riddle. This continuation is composed of the following 
phrases: 

“His pathway extends from the end of the 
heavens, 

His circuit unto the ends thereof, 

And nothing is hid from his heat.” 


This, too, is a riddle which is met with quite frequently in 
various forms and in manifold variations, e. g., in the German 
riddle quoted by Simrock: 

“What goes all around the house and peeks 
in all the holes? 
Answer — the sun or the moon.” 


And now we are in a position to answer the question with 
regard to the contents of Ps. 19. Ps. 19 contains two riddles, 
and thezr solutzons. 

The first riddle reads as follows: 

“His pathway extends from the end of the 
heavens, 
His circuit unto the end thereof.” 
What is it? 

And the answer, which is given in the same poetical form, 
but whose meter is different from that of the riddle itself, reads 
as follows: 

“He set a tent for the orb of the sun, 
Which, like a bridegroom, comes forth from 
his chamber, 
Like a hero rejoicing to run his course.” 
The second riddle makes the inquiry: 


“There is no word, there is no speech, 
Nor can one hear their voice, 
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And yet their sound goes through the world, 
Their speech to the ends of the earth.” 
What are they? 
According to the answer, they are: 


“The heavens which declare the word of God, 
The firmament which showeth His handiwork, 
Day unto day uttereth the word, 

Night unto night revealeth the message.” 

Both of these riddles, as well as their solutions, are here 
united in an inspired hymn which tells of God’s cosmic 
messengers. 

The heavens are the messengers of God’s glory and will. 
He sends out the day and the night. We do not hear them, 
and yet they carry His commands throughout aeons and aeons. 
The sun, too, who, like a bridegroom, tarries in his nocturnal 
chamber, does not delay when he receives the message of 
God, but joyfully runs his course, like a hero, around the 
entire world, and carries the will of God in his rays to all 
places. 

This, in my opinion, is the solution to the riddle of Ps. 19. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE PLACE 
OF THE BOOK OF RUTH IN EDITIONS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, AND CANON 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By L. B. WOLFENSON, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


HE DATE AND PURPOSE of the Book of Ruth have 

long been a subject of debate, among Jewish and non- 
Jewish scholars. Upon the date of the book depends at least 
in part our view of the purpose of the book. In the present 
study, no allusion will be made to the purpose of the book. 
The date, too, will not be discussed from the point of view of 
internal evidence. 

The position of the book of Ruth, however, among other 
books of the Old Testament, both in manuscripts and in printed 
editions, has been considered to be indicative, to some extent 
at least, of the date of composition of the book. It has been 
supposed that the collection of classical Hebrew books, con-— 
stituting the Bible of the Jews, was always fixed and determined, 
as well as the order of books in this collection. Even the 
larger divisions of the collection made by Jews has been 
considered significant. 

A study of the question of the position of the Book of 
Ruth reveals the fact that no importance for the date of 
original composition of the book can be attached to the presence 
of Ruth in any given division of the Canon, or in any given 
order of books of the Bible. Other interesting facts, too, 
regarding the place of the Book of Ruth in the Liturgy of the 
Synagogue are revealed by a study of the subject here 
treated. 
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It is convenient to take up first the position of Ruth in 
editions and manuscripts of the Old Testament, and then to 
discuss the more general and important question of the place 
of Ruth in the Canon. 


THE PLACE OF RUTH IN EDITIONS 
AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In modern translations of the Hebrew Bible, the Book of 
Ruth is placed after the book of Judges. This is its position, 
e. g. in the English, German, French, Arabic,' and Syriac? 
Bibles. This position is based on the arrangement of books of 
the Bible in the Septuagint and Vulgate,3 in which Ruth is 
placed after Judges. Also in the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, as printed in the polyglots, Ruth is found after 
Judges. This is the place of Ruth, e. g., in the four great 
polyglots; the Complutensian,t the Antwerp Polyglot called 
also Biblia Regia,’ the Paris Polyglot,® and the London Polyglot.7 
This position of Ruth in the last three polyglots named is due 
to the fact that these copied the text and arrangement each 
from the one preceding, so that they reproduced the order of 
the first. In this, the Complutensian, the sequence of books in 


1 The modem Arabic Bible of the American Society for the Circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures. For this translation, as well as for the Arabic versions 
of the Bible, see JAOS XI. 276—286. 

2 The Bible of the modern Nestorians published at Urumiah, 1852, by the 
American Mission (Justin Perkins). In this edition the Ancient Syriac (PeSita) is 
printed in parallel columns with the Modern, and the arrangement of books is 
in the order of Modern Syriac, placing Ruth after Judges. 

3 Cf. below on the place of Ruth in the Canon. 

4 Compiled by Cardinal Franz Ximenes, Alcala, 1514—17. 

5 Because printed at the expense of Philipp II. It was compiled under the 
direction of Benedictus Arius Montanus and printed at the Plantin press, 
1569—72. 

6 Printed at the expense of the Parliament Advocate, Guy Michel Le Jay, 
1629—45. 

7 Compiled by Brian Walton and printed by Thomas Roycroft, London, 
1653—57- 
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the Vulgate, in which Ruth follows Judges, was adopted since 
its text was held in the greatest esteem. $ 

The place of the book of Ruth, however, in practically all 
editions of the Hebrew Bible is not after Judges, but among 
the so-called Hagiographa, Hebrew D°31ND. Moreover, Ruth is 
one of the Five Festal Scrolls, Hebrew mio38 win, named thus 
because they are read one at each of five festivals. Ruth is 
thus read at the Sb0%Gt, or Pentecost (Feast of Weeks).9 Of 
the mban, the book of Ruth is practically always second in 
editions.*° 

The place of Ruth in printed editions is, however, subject 
to some variation, since the JZ-gi/lot, of which it is one, are 
not always found in the same place, although always 
reckoned among the D°31N3. In most editions prepared by 


8 This is clear from the order in which the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin are 
printed, and from the statement of Ximenes himself. The Vulgate is assigned 
to the middle column between the Hebrew and Greek on either side to represent 
the Roman church between the Synagogue and the Eastern Church, like Jesus 
crucified between the two thieves on either side. Cf. the statement of Ximenes 
in “Prologus ad Lectorem”, I. fol. 3” [quoted by Ginsburg, “Introduction to 
the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible”, London (1896) 911, 912]: 
“Nunc de modo quo linguas Pentateuchi in libro ipso disposuimus: brevibus 
agendum est. Primum itaque aperto codice duae se tibi chartarum facies hinc 
et inde offerent: quarum umaquaeque tres praecipuas columnas habet. Ex 
quibus ea quae ad marginem exteriorem sita est: Hebraicum continet veritatem, 
Quae vero interiori margini adhaeret: Graeca est septuaginta interpretum editio: 
cui superponitur latina interlinearis traductio de verbo ad verbum. Mediam autem 
inter has latinam beati Hieronymi translationem velut. inter Synagogam et 
Orientalem Ecclesiam posuimus; tanquam duos hine et inde latrones medium 
autem Jesum hoc est Romanum sive latinam Ecclesiam collocantes.” For other 
evidences of the veneration with which the Vulgate was regarded, see Ginsburg, 
0. Cy QII, 912; 924, 25. 

9 Canticles is read at ésdk (Passover), then Ruth, next Lamentations at 
the Fast of the Ninth of Ab (which commemorates the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place on that day), Ecclesiastes at S#2ét (Feast of Booths), and 
Esther at Purim (commemorating the deliverance of the Jews under Esther). 

10 However, in the editio princeps of the Hagiographa, Naples, 1486—87, 
Ruth was placed fourth among the A@gil/ét. The order of the Hagiographa in 
this edition is: Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, 
Ruth, Esther, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles. Cf. the description of 
this edition given by Ginsburg, “Introduction”, 807—814, especially 811, and 
of. 2.12, below. 
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Christian scholars, or under their influence, the J/:g7//ér are 
placed after the so-called Greater or Former** Hagiographa, 
viz., Psalms, Proverbs, Job. Accordingly, in current editions of 
the Hebrew text in use among scholars, Ruth is found as the 
fifth book of the D'3IND, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Canticles 
preceding it in the order named.'* In the earliest editions of 


ir Cf First, “Der Kanon des alten Test.”, Leipzig (1868) 57—59. The 
Hebrew names are D°>73 BIND (Ber. 57°), DWN OID (Sdtah 73.) In 
contradistinction to these three books (Psalms, Proverbs, Job), called also 
nvps “bD, (fF Ges-Kautzsch,28 Sec. 15, d) Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles (3) are known as the Lesser or Later Hagiographa, Hebr. D‘a\n> 
DMP HIND, OIINN (Ber. 57>; Ab. of R. Nathan, c. 40). The names Former 
and Later Hagiographa are assigned, according to Fiirst, on the analogy of the 
corresponding divisions of the Prophets. To complete the analogy with the 
Prophets, the triad, Cant., Eccl., and Lam., were sometimes spoken of as Minor 
Hagiographa, Hebr. O° o°31n> (Ber. 57>), corresponding to the Minor Prophets. 
According to this subdivision of the Hagiographa, Ruth was reckoned as an 
introduction to the Psalms (since it gives a genealogy of David who is their 
reputed author), while Esther was grouped with the DINX OND. Cf First, 
0. &, p. 82, n. 53 p. 104 ff. 

12 In the Baer-Delitzsch edition of the separate books of the Hebr. Old 
Test., the book of Ruth is placed with the four other Mgi//ét to form one 
volume, called Quinque Volumina, Lipsiae, 1886. Most other editions, comprise 
at least one full division of the so-called Canon. Manual editions of the whole 
Bible are in one vol. comprehending all the books of 43n. It is to such 
editions as well as to larger editions of the complete Hebrew text, which may, 
however, be bound in more than one volume, that the above statement as to 
the place of Ruth applies. Practically all editions prepared by, or under the 
influence of Christian scholars since the 2nd edition of the Rabbinic Bible (the 
editio princeps with Masorah) edited by Jacob ben Chayyim and printed by 
Bomberg, Venice (1524—-25), have the arrangement of the Hagiographa as 
above, with Ruth 5th in order. The reason for this is, that these editions 
follow the Masoretic text (for which the edition of Jacob ben Chayyim is the 
norm, as being the most correct Masoretic text until very recent times; of 
Ginsburg, “Intro.”), and in this edition the position of Ruth is as given above. 
This is the position of Ruth in the following well known editions of the 19 th, 
18th, and 17th centuries: Ginsburg (1894) (?); C. G. G. Theile, Leipzig (1849) 
(and subsequent re-printed editions); Aug. Hahn, Leipzig (1831) (and subsequent 
reprints); Opitius Kiloni, 1709; Van der Hooght, 1705; D. E. Jablonski (following 
Leusden), 1699; Joh. Leusden, Amsterdam, 1667. The two following early and 
important editions, besides that of ben Chayyim, have Ruth (and the M:gillé2) 
among the Hagiographa as given above: the first edition of the Rabbinic Bible 
edited by the apostate Jew, Felix Pratensis, and printed by Bomberg, Venice 
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the Hebrew Bible in the 15th and 16th centuries,*3 the 
Mgillot are not placed after the three N'D8 “HD (Ps, Prov., 
Job; cf n.11,preceding page) but are found immediately after 
the MN and before O'N'2). 

This position of the M-gz//ét after the Pentateuch in the 
earliest editions of the Bible follows the custom of Jews of 
those and subsequent times. They place the M/:gz//ét after the 
Torah in order that the books which alone are read through 
in their entirety during the annual cycle of reading of Scripture 
in the Synagogue'* may be kept conveniently together. There 


1516—17; the first Bomberg quarto edition (practically a reprint of the text of 
the preceding; cf Ginsburg, “Intro.”, 948, 949 ff.), Venice (1516)—17. — The 
editio princeps of the Hag., Naples, 1486—87, also has the Agz//dt after Ps., 
Prov., Job, but the place of Ruth is 4th and not 2nd of the M.gzl/éz and thus 
7th instead of 5th (as in other editions) of the Hag. C/. n. 10, above. 

13 These editions (having the M/:g7//ét after the Pentateuch, in which case 
the Meg. are, naturally, not repeated among the Hag.) are: the edttio princeps 
of the entire Old Test., Soncino, 1488; 2nd edition of the entire O. T., Naples, 
1491I—1493; 3rd edition of the O. T., Brescia, 1494; 4th edition of the O. T., 
Pesaro, I511—1517. (For a description of these editions, see Ginsburg “Intro.”, 
820f., 871 f., 895 f.) Besides these editions, also the important folio edition of 
the Hebr. Bible by John Buxtorf, Sr., Basel, 1618—19; and the excellent 
critical edition of Raphael Chayyim Basila (containing the critical commentary 
of Norzi (Jedidyah Shelomoh) entitled ‘w nn3p, completed 1626 but not previously 
published), Mantua, 1742—44; have the M:gi//ot after the Torah, 

14 Only the Torah, or Pentateuch, and the MM-eil/o¢ are thus read con- 
secutively in their entirety in the annual cycle of Synagogue reading. Only 
sections called Hi/tordt are read from the Prophets. Since the Torah, Haf, 
and Meg. alone are used in the service, editions of these books have been 
prepared. Such editions have been issued from as early as 1492 (Brescia). 
According to De Rossi, the edito princeps of the Pentateuch, Bologna, 1482, 
had a supplement containing the 4/;gi//0t. De Rossi found an edition of the 
Meg. without date or indication of the place of printing, which has the same 
types as the editio princeps of the Pentateuch, and he concluded on this account, 
that this copy of the Meg. was simply a supplement to the Pentateuch of 1482, 
the two formiug an edition; cf. de Rossi, “De ignotis nonnullis antiquissimis 
Hebr, textus editionibus”, Erlangen, 1782; “Annales Hebraeo-Typographice 
Sec. XV”, Rome (1799) 130. Ginsburg, however (‘Intro.”’, 802), states that the 
Pentateuch of 1482 is usually found alone. (For a description of this Pentateuch, 
and the edition of 1492 (with Ha@ffordt and M:gillot), see Ginsburg “Intro.”’, 
794—802; 865—87I. 

Since the edition of 1492 there have been many editions of the Rabbinic 
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are, in fact, editions of the Pentateuch with MZ-gz/lér issued for 
the use of Jews; see note 14, preceding page. While the A/.g7lét 
(and Ruth) are thus placed after the Pentateuch, they are still 
counted as members of the Hagiographa, and in editions of 
the complete Bible, when placed in this position, they are not 
repeated again in their proper place after the first three Hagio- 
grapha (Ps., Prov., Job). 

This twofold location of the J/:gi/lot, and hence of Ruth, 
is based upon similar arrangements in MSS. The editions of 


Pentateuch with Aa/fordt and M:gilldt for the use of Jews. Such editions are 
convenient for liturgical purposes since they contain all the Scriptures read 
during the annual cycle of reading. It was in fact due to the use of the Meg 
in the Liturgy that they were placed together in a separate corpus, since, 
according to other arrangements, the M/eg. were scattered among the other 
Hagiographa; cf. below p. 159 tt. 

The use of the Mgi//é¢ in the Liturgy has brought it about that they are 
included in the M@dfzdr, or Book of Prayers and Service for the yearly cycle 
of observances. The text of the Meg. found in early MaAzérim is of value for 
the establishment of a correct Masoretic text. S. Baer in his edition of the 
nibap won made use of a numher of early Mafzdrim both printed and in MS.; 
of. the preface (By Franz Delitzsch), pp. iv, v. 

Since in Rabbinic editions the A/:g7//d¢ are issued with the Pentateuch so 
that these books may be conveniently together for liturgical purposes, many 
such editions, instead of placing the Meg. all together after the whole Pentateuch, 
go so far as to place the individual Meg. after that book of the Torah which 
is being read at the season in which the festival at which the A/g. in question 
is read falls. Thus Cant., which is read at Passover, the festival which occurs 
during the season when Lev. is read, is placed after Lev. Likewise Ruth is 
placed after Numbers, since Sih bt, when Ruth is read, occurs during the 
season when Num. is read; Lam. and Eccl. are placed after Deuteronomy 
because the Ninth of Ab and S##d/, at which Lam. and Ecclesiastes respectively 
are read, both occur during the season when Deut. is being read; Esth. is 
placed after Exodus because Purim, at which festival Esth. is read, falls in the 
season when Ex. is being read. After Gen. alone there is no Megillah, since 
none of the five festivals on which the A/:gi//é¢ are read occurs during the 
season when Gen. is read, It might be thought that Eccl., which is placed after 
Deut., together with Lam., should be placed with Gen., but Eccl. is read on 
Sukkot which occurs on the last day on which a portion (the final) of Deut. is 
read, so that Eccl. must be placed with Deut. 

In rabbinical editions in which each of the books of the Pentateuch form 
a volume, the proper Migi//é¢ are bound with the book in question. This is 
the case in the Warsaw edition of the m>1) ninnpn, 1885. 
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the Pentateuch with M4-g7//ér find their counterpart in MSS. of 
the Pentateuch with AZ-gz/é¢ (and often with Haftorér). Such 
MSS., like the corresponding editions, were evidently intended 
to be convenient for Liturgical purposes, and seem to be 
mainly of German origin.t’ The order of books, and hence the 
position of Ruth in such MSS., is not always the same as that 
in editions which follow the order of German MSS. The order 
of Spanish MSS, which varies from that of German (and hence 
from printed editions), is, according to Elias Levita,*® the order 
adopted by the Masorites. This sequence is: Ruth, Cant., Eccl, 
Lam., and Esther. What principle is followed in this arrangement 
it is impossible to say. Perhaps it is a supposedly chronological 
order, based on the date of origin of the books. The order of 
German MSS. (and of editions) is: Cant. Ruth, Lam., Eccl., 
and Esther. This arrangement follows the order of the festivals?” 
at which these books are read in the Liturgy of the Synagogue. 
The subjoined table*® will show the different arrangements of 
the JM:g7llot when placed after the Pentateuch in MSS. of this 


15 Among the 60 Hebrew MSS. which Ginsburg describes, ten are MSS. 
of the Pentateuch with JZ:e7//é¢ (8 also with Haphtaroth). These ten MSS. are 
all German, dating from the 12th to the 15th century. C “Introduction”, 
540 ff.; 549f, 557f., 563f. 569f, 5o8f, 615 f, 714f, 753f. On page 3 of 
the “Intro.” Ginsburg mentions 4 other MSS. of the Pent. with M/eg., but only 
one of these is German or Franco-German, the other 3 being Italian and 
Spanish. The German MSS. of this kind seem to be very much the more 
frequent. 

16 In **Massoreth ha Massoreth” (Exposition of the Masorah), ed. Ginsburg, 
London (1867), 120 below. 

17 At Passover, Sb Gt, Ninth of Ab, S#£26¢, and Purim. The series begins 
with Passover, because that is the first festival of the religious year of the 
Hebrews, commencing with the month Nisan upon the 14th day of which 
Passover begins; cf n. 14, and Elias Levita’s statement, 0. ¢, p. 121 above: 
‘It is the custom to put the five JM/:gi//é¢ in the order in which they are read 
in the Synagogue, according to their respective seasons, that is, Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther.” Cf. also Ginsburg’s note on this 
(n. 74, p. 121): “The Five MM-gillo¢ are read respectively every year, on five 
annual festivals....... These festivals occur in the succession in which they 
are enumerated (cf above). Hence the present order of the M-gi//ét.” 

18 Taken from Ginsburg’s “Intro.”, 4, with the omission of one column 
exhibiting the sequence of the Meg. in editions, which is identical with that of 
German MSS. (col. I above). 
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part of the Hebrew Bible. The position of Ruth is seen to be 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. Column I gives the order of German MSS., 
col. II that of Spanish MSS. and of the Masorites. 


Order I Order II Order III Order IV 








Canticles Ruth Esther Ruth 





Ruth Canticles Canticles Canticles 








Lamentations | Ecclesiastes | Ruth | Lamentations 





Ecclesiastes Lamentations Lamentations Ecclesiastes 





Esther Esther Ecclesiastes Esther 











MSS. of the whole Hebrew Bible with the M;gillét following 
the Pentateuch, to which editions with similar arrangement of 
the books would correspond, do not appear to be as numerous 9 
as those in which the J/eg. appear among the Hagiographa. 
The position of Ruth in such MSS. would correspond to the 
position in editions and MSS. of the Pentateuch with JZ-gzl/6z. 
The place of the book of Ruth in MSS. of the complete Bible 
in which the Meg. are placed in their proper position among 
the Hagiographa is very diverse and depends upon the sequence 
of the Hagiographa. This sequence varies very greatly from one 
class of MSS. to another, and even from MS. to MS. The 
accompanying table’? of the sequence of the Hag. in various 


19 In Ginsburg’s list of MSS. (60; < the “Table of MSS. Described’ at 
the end of the “Intro.”) there is only one in which the Meg. are given as 
following the Pentateuch, viz., no. 50 of the list, B. M. Or. 4227. From the 
description of this MS, (‘Intro.”, 721 ff.), it appears, however, that even in it, 
the AM:gillé¢t do not follow the Pentateuch, but are placed among the Hagio- 
grapha. Moreover the J/g. in this MS., as in many others, are not all collected 
together in one place, as in most later MSS, (12th to 15th century), but are 
scattered among the other books of the Hagiographa. 

20 Compiled from the table given by Ginsburg, “Intro.”, 7, and the data 
given by H. E. Ryle, “Canon of the O. T.”, London, 1892 (znd ed., 1895), 
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MSS. illustrates the different positions which the book of Ruth 
occupies among the Hag. in MSS.?" (See the next two pages.) 

The columns of the table are divided by a heavy line into 
two parts, in each of which the columns are arranged, in 
general, in the chronological order of the date of the MSS. 
represented, the sequence being from later (more recent) to 
earlier MSS. In the columns to the left of the heavy line, the 
sequence of the books is such that the M:g7lot all come 
together, whatever be their arrangement among themselves. In 
the columns to the right of the line the sequences are such 
that the Jfgzl/ot are interspersed among the other books of 
the Hag. The order of the books in column I is that of 
German MSS., which is the order followed in printed editions. 

From this table it is clear that the position of the Book of 
Ruth is extremely varied, occupying in different MSS. and 
schools of MSS., successively, the position of Ist to 6th of the 
11 books of the Hagiographa, and in one case (order of 
col. VII) 10th place in the list. This last-mentioned position 
of Ruth, however, does not seem to be common. Usually the 
book is found in some one of the first six places. 


Excursus C and table; see these works (// cc.) for the MSS. having the 
books in the order shown. Besides the sequences illustrated in this table, 
cf. also the peculiar order of the Hag. in the editio princeps, given in 
n, 10, The sequence of books given by Elias Levita (0. ¢., p. 120, 121) as 
Masoretic is shown in the above table, col. II. See pp. 160, 161. 

21 Other sequences of the books of the Hag., and hence other possible 
places of the Book of Ruth, besides those shown in the table here are found 
in other MSS. whose order of books is not illustrated in the table. Cf, e. g., 
the order of books in the MSS. described by Ginsburg, “‘Intro.’, 776 ff., etc. 
The variations in the order of the Hag. in the various MSS. seem to ex- 
haust all the possibilities of arrangement. 

22 It may be that an examination of the sequences of the books of the 
Hagiographa in other MSS., besides those whose sequence I have illustrated 
from the data consulted by me would disclose the fact that the Book of 
Ruth occurs also in positions of 7th to 11th of the Hag., just as it occurs 
as 1oth in the MS. whose order of Hagiographa is illustrated in col. VII 
of the table. This further information would scarcely be of any importance 
for my purposes. It is sufficient to note the possibility, or probability, of 
the occurrence of Ruth in any position from Ist to last of the Hagiographa. 

It is convenient here to mention the place of Ruth in the “Graecus Venetus”. 
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Order of Books 























Lode ME TAY oa) ack, vi | vir | vat | 1x 
> : ga es Pra 4 
We) 8 3s 6 BO 8 | | | g 
Ghee = a4 i PP mS Fae] =| 7 
REO sam btecaa rie ie Seg Pe hataieea. 
g | 2/48 \ee lag lz! fe Ag} ge | i 
Bt bef GHE TS hg Qtr Oy Beeb BiG lhe -@ 5 
[aa] sf 5 | Joo w | | Oe: fa S - St é 
ST te ae) Cor ee, es a Sd ald bale . 
is aa oA a EE Et 8 oo] og 
tse Wi femite eeegeml Pans (ct: aceite ogee eds 
n ‘| SiN] HA FeO) eee Fats! wo : 
E. | F2| ge B88) Be loses.) 2a 185 | z 
PZ ea ACHES Ie oW Teel yyy | ea taal elses) SF RMON Raa oy Tellers) 15 Oe 
[Part. II 
of MSS.] 
Keates: Chron. | Job Chron.| Ruth | Ps Chron. | Chron. | Chron. 
2° |:Provs ||/Ps. Prov. tis; Cant. | Job Ps. Ps. Ps. 
3. | Job Job Ruth |\Prov. |Eccl. | Prov. | Job Prov. | Prov. 





4 |Cant. |Prov, | Cant. |Job. |Lam. | Dan. | Prov. | Job Job 





5 | Ruth | Ruth |Lam. |Dan. |Esth. |Ezr.- | Dan. |Eccl. | Ruth 


(Part.1m} Neh. 

| of MSS.] 
6 |Lam. |Cant. |Eccl. | Ruth | Ps. Ruth |Ezr- | Ruth | Cant. 
Neh. 


7 |Eccl. | Eccl. |Esth. | Cant. | Prov. | Cant. | Eccl. | Cant. | Eccl. 


8 |Esth. |Lam. { Ps. Lam, | Job Eccl. | Cant. | Lam. | Lam. 





9 |Dan. |Esth. | Dan. | Eccl. |Dan. | Lam. |Lam. |Esth. | Esth. 


10 ee Dan, | Ezr.- | Esth, |Ezr.- |Esth. | Ruth |Dan. |! Dan. 
Neh, Neh. Neb. 


II Chron. | Ezr.- | Chron.| Ezr.- | Chron.| Chron.| Esth. | Ezr.- | Ezr.- 
Neh.| Neh. 
ee ee AE ee 





























t The order of this columns is also that of the St. Petersburg MS. of the year 
1009 (see Harkavy u. Strack, “Katal. der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der k. Offentl. 
Bibliothek in St. Petersb.”, No. B, Berlin 1875, p. 263, 19%); of Br. Mu. Harley 
$710—11 (Italian, 1230); Br. Mu. Add. 15251 (1448, Sephardic); and agrees 
with the order of books given in Adath Deborim, a grammatical and Masoretic 
treatise of the year 1257, for which compare Strack, Zeitschr. f. die gesamte 
lutherische Theologie u. Kirche, XXXVI, Leipzig, 1875, p. 605. 
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of the Hagiographa 






































x xt | xm | xm | xiv | xv | xvi | xvu | XVIII 
ra | & q q Sy ae. 2° 4 
Wi ohagie> |G cig sah desler’ be He lacy bey 

| 5 cm PaaS) 
Dairies hue Lait silt Aoi a, aA eh Pe Be 

; a : oO : wn : 

SS lect. 2 Sop Bol od whi OhESS Ladi 2) yok 
+ 5 aS me oe on! 9 = - 9 iQ | 3 

4 BM | oe | & as ide Bot ee, ao 8 

a | x 4 a | ‘ : Ba =f AS 
fo) g S x an eee Ons 

Oo | Ss | No 4) ie) b b 2A 
ois Se 2 a a = ou ON oe oa 
SE) 5B | sa [5h] 2% | SB |ss4ie. 12°. 

at a aa yee : Ams) SCE t= eo a ei eet S| 
Geb Sse BE EBS us & Se lviow |\visk <2 
aw Os an | an 2) On | 2O4 ZOrn|o ae 
Ps Ruth | Ps. Ruth | Ruth | Dan. | Ruth Chron. | Ruth 
Job Beek. |) Prov./-{’ Ps- Ps, Ezr.- | Ps, Ruth Ps. 

Neh. 

Prov. | Cant. | Job Job Prov. | Chron.| Job Ps, Job 





Ruth | Lam. | Ruth | Prov. | Eccl. | Ruth | Proy. Job Prov.. 


Cant. Esth. Cant. Cant. Cant. Esth. Cant. Prov. Eccl. 


Eccl. PS: Eccl. Eccl. Lam. Ps, Eccl. Cant. Cant. 





Lam. | Job Esth. | Lam. | Esth. | Job Lam. Eccl. Lam. 


Esth. | Prov. | Lam. | Dan. | Job Prov. | Esth. Lam. Dan. 





Dan. Dan. Dan. Esth. Dan. Eccl. Dan. Esth. Esth. 


Ezr.- Ezr.- Ezr.- Ezr.- Ezr.- Cant. | Ezr.- Dan. Ezr.- 
Neh. Neh. Neh, Neh.| Neh. Neh. Neh. 


Chron.| Chron.| Chron.} Chron.| Chron.} Lam. Chron. | Ezr.- Chron. 
Neh. 














a 


2 Another order (Talmudic) is given by First, “Kanon d. alt. Test.”, Leipzig, 
1868, p. 60, 82 from Ber. 572° as follows: Ruth, Ps., Prov., Job, Cant., Eccl., 
Lam., Esth., Dan., Ezr.-Neh., Chron. This is nearly the order in col. XVI 
above, Job and Prov. being in reverse order. 


Il 
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It will be noticed that the five J/-g7//ét are all together, in 
German MSS., in the order in which these books are read, 
beginning with Cant.?3 which is read at Passover, just as in 
German MSS. of the Pentateuch with Meg. In columns II to 
XII of the table, in which the Meg. are grouped together, the 
Book of Ruth is found, either 2d (as in Col. I), or first of the 
Migilot, the order of which among themselves is quite varied. 
In the sequences of books in columns XIII to XVIII, Ruth is 
found just before the Psalms in every case but one, viz. col. XV. 
In the sequences represented in col’s. I to XII in which Ruth 
is found with the JZ-gz//6t, the reason for this position is found 
in the desire to have all these books, which are read at the 
various festivals, together, for the convenience of the Liturgy 
In the sequences of col.’s XIII to XVIII (excepting col. XV), 
where Ruth is placed just before the Psalms, the reason for 
this position is that the order of books as given in the 7almud, 
B. B. 14°, according to which Ruth is inserted before the Ps., 
is followed in respect to the place of Ruth. This last mentioned 
position of the book is thus seen to be the earlier, and the 
reason for the change of its position to a place with the other 
four M-gillot** is, clearly, the desire of having all these books 
together for the convenience of the Liturgy. This change 
apparently appears first in German (Ashkenazic) MSS. In 


as representing perhaps the position of Ruth in the Hebrew MS. from 
which this Greek translation was made (probably by a Jew of the 14th or 
15th century; cf the edition of Oscar Gebhardt (fracfatus est. Franciscus 
Delitzsch), Lipsiae, 1875, praefatio p. vii ff.; prolegomena, caput II, § 4, 
pp. Ixv ff.; cap. I, § 1, pp. xxiv ff.). This translation comprises the Pen- 
tateuch, Prov., Ruth, Cant., Eccl., Lam., and Dan. Ruth is seen to be the 
first of the W/:gz//é¢ (lacking Esther) with Prov. intervening between it and 
the Pent. The order of the Meg. is apparently that of Col. II., Spanish 
MSS., p. 159. 

*3 The reason for this order was given above, p- 157, in connection with 
the discussion of MSS. of the Pentateuch with M:gillét having the same 
order. 

74 The M:gil/ét are called thus because they are in the Synagogue 
written on a separate roll, M7/:g¢//ah, or Scroll, for convenience in reading 


at their respective festivals. The Five Scrolls, or Hames} M:gillét are thus 
the Five Festal Scrolls. 
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Spanish (or Sephardic) MSS., in which the JZ:g7//é¢ are grouped 
together, Ruth usually occupies first place of the Meg.,?s thus 
changing with Cant, which occupies first place in German 
MSS., following in their order of the JZg7/lér the sequence in 
which they are read. 

The position of Ruth in the sequence in col. XV, represent- 
ing a MS. of the 13th century, shows that the position of the 
book of Ruth and the order of the Hagiographa was by no 
means fixed, but was subject to the convenience and caprice 
of the scribes or those for whom the MSS. were prepared. 
At first the position of Ruth and the arrangement of the 
Hagiographa as given in the Zalmud was followed. When, 
however, it was convenient to depart from this order, there 
was evidently no scruple about doing this. There could, there- 
fore, have been nothing about the Talmudic order which was 
considered sacred or even necessary and binding. It was 
merely the order of “our Rabbis”, and any one else could have 
another order if he chose. Hence it is that the Masorites de- 
parted from the order of “our Rabbis”.? 

This explains how it came about that Ruth could be taken 
from its earlier position before the Psalms and placed with the 
M-gillot, in order to have these books together. The placing 
of Ruth with the /:g//o¢ indicates that the book was used in 
the Liturgy, just as the other festal Scrolls were; while its 
position before the Psalms represents an arrangement dating 
from the time when the book was not so used. Just when 


ACA 


Ruth began to be used in the Liturgy at $:J2‘6¢27 is not known. 


25 According to Elias Levita, 0. ¢., p. 120. 

26 7, ¢, the order given in the Talmud, Z. B. 14°, which begins, “Our 
Rabbis taught”, 22213n. On the departure of the Masorites from this 
order, cf. Elias Levita, 2. ¢. j 

27 The reason for reading Ruth at .S:47‘6¢ is, according to a late tra- 
dition, that David, whose genealogy is given in the book, is supposed to 
have died on .$:07‘d¢, and hence this book is read to commemorate the 
event. This cannot be the real reason, since the time of David’s death is 
unknown. The book might be read at Passover just as appropriately as 
at .S:o2‘6f, since the harvest season began in ancient Israel at Passover 
(the first ‘Omér was gathered at this time), Ruth and Naomi, moreover, 
arrived in Bethlehem just as the barley harvest, 2. ¢., the first harvest of 
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The time falls between the completion of the Babylonian Za.- 
mud (6th cent.),?® and about the 11th century. Before the book 
was read in the Liturgy, it could not have been called a M:gzllah 
(Festal Scroll) and placed with the other Mgzloz, but was, 
most probably, always placed before the Psalms, according to 
the Talmudic order of books. Since the removal of Ruth from 
this position and the placing of it with the M/-gillot depends 
on the time when it began to be used in the Liturgy as a 
M:gillah or Festal Scroll, it is of interest to examine in some 
detail when this use of the book arose, as this will give the 
approximate terminus a quo of the placing of Ruth with the 
M:gillot. 

The five M:g7l/ét were not all used in the Liturgy probably 
until about the beginning of the 11th century. Esther, however, 
had been read at Purim from a very early time, and we find 
rules for reading, etc., of this book laid down in the tractate 


grain, commenced, cf I, 22. This was the time when the Passover began. 
The real action of the story of Ruth begins, therefore, at Passover. It is 
not impossible that, in accord with this, the Book of Ruth was first read 
at Passover (and not Cant.) when the custom of reading one of the M:gz//6¢ 
at Passover arose, and that it was later changed to S:b00 Gt. — That Ruth 
was to be read at Passover, Blau (in article, M7/:gz//6¢, J. E. VIII) states 
might be inferred from Jer. Meg., end, since this passage may indicate 
that Cant. (and not Ruth) is to be read at S:b0 “6t. Blau, however, rejects 
the correctness of this inference since Yalkut Ruth, 994, states that Ruth 
was read at 5:47 ‘6¢, and we know that Ruth is actually read at this festival. 
But this does not render it impossible that at first Ruth was read at Pass- 
over, especially since the passage in the Yalkut, even if genuine (as 
Blau does not believe), is probably not older than the 13th century, the 
probable date of the Yalkut. Cf n. 38. It is possible that at first, for say a 
century, Ruth was read at Passover, in accord with the possible inference 
from Jer. Meg. and then later and up to the present day was read at 
S:b4 “é¢. That this was the case may be indicated by the position which 
Ruth occupies in Spanish and other early MSS. as first of the JM:gz//6¢. 
If the order of the A/eg. in these MSS. was determined as in German 
MSS. by the sequence in which the books were read in the Liturgy, as 
seems very likely, the arrangement Ruth, Cant., for the later (and German) 
order Cant., Ruth, would indicate that at one time Ruth was read at 
Passover, which I showed above to have been possible, 

28 It is known that Ruth was not read in the Liturgy during the 
Talmud-period. 
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of the Talmud called M/:gillah, 7. e., “the Festal Scroll”, because 
Esther was the only one of the five books later read at festivals 
which also at that time was used in the Liturgy. Lamentations, 
too, was probably read at that time on the Ninth of Ab, but 
privately.29 The other three books, Ruth, Cant., and Eccl., 
however, were not read in Talmudic times, as we may be 
reasonably sure since nothing is said in the Yalmud of such 
a practice, and certainly some mention of so prominent a 
feature would have been made if this had been the practice. 
In fact, the name J/:gzl/ah is never, in the Zal/mud, applied to 
Ruth, or any one of the five books later known by this name 
except Esther, nor are they ever spoken of collectively as 
M:gillot.3° The use of Ruth (and Cant. and Eccl.) in the 
Liturgy, as well as the collection of these books into a special 
corpus with Lam. and Esther, is post-Talmudical.3* 

How long after the completion of the Zalmud it was before 
Ruth began to be read in the Liturgy is not known. S, M. 
Schiller-Szinessy 3* says that the J/-gi//dz “were long before the 
tenth cent., and still are, read through the synagogal year”. 
What ground Schiller-Szinessy had for this statement, he did 
not state. How long before, or whether at all before, the roth 
century all the /-gld¢ were thus named, and used as the 


29 Cf. L. Blau, in the J. E. VIII, art. ““Megillot’, 429. 

3° Cf, the statement of Blau /. c., ,,At the time of the formation of 
the Canon of the Hagiographa these five books were not regarded as a 
unit, nor is the name ,Megillah’ as applied to them collectively found in 
either Talmud or Midrash.” 

3* Furst, however, (,,Kanon’, 59) erroneously states that Ruth, Cant., 
Lam., Esth., and Eccl. were placed together (in the Talmud, since he is 
referring to the Za/mud here) under the name ‘A/:g7//éf and that these 
books correspond to the Minor Prophets. This statement must have been 
due to his failure to distinguish between later and Talmudic usage. In 
the Zalmud only Cant., Lam., and Eccl. are mentioned together as the 
Minor Hagiographa; cf above, n. 11. Wildeboer, “Die Entstehung 
des Alttestamentlichen Kanon”, Gotha (1891) 9, and Ryle, ‘“‘Canon of the 
old Testament”, London, 1892 (2nd, 1895, inaccessible to me at present), 
pp. 233 below, 234, correctly state that the use of the five Meg. is post- 
Talmudic. 

3? In an article in Encycl. Britt., 9, Vol. XVI, “Midrash”, p. 287a (12) 
under ‘Midrash Rabba’. 
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name implies (z. ¢., Festal Scrolls, read at their respective 
festivals, in the Synagogue), is, as I stated above, unknown.33 
The post-Talmudic tract Sof:rim, the date of whose compo- 
sition is unknown but which from internal evidence cannot be 
earlier than the middle of the 8th century3+ and embodies 
elements which may be as late as the gth or even early part 
of the tenth century —this tract contains the earliest known 
allusion35 to the reading of the book of Ruth. This passage, 
however, does not speak of Ruth as a M:g7/ah—only Esther 
is so named in this place—, and the date of this passage is 
quite uncertain. It may be as late as the 10th century,3® or 
it may be a century earlier. Perhaps about 900 is a fair date, 
although a date about 800 is not impossible. At any rate, to 
argue from the absence of the mention of Eccl.37 in this 
passage, Ruth seems to have been used in the Liturgy some 
little time before Eccl., which seems to have been the last of 
the five Meg. to have been introduced in the Liturgy, and 
which was certainly thus read by about 1050 (cf. n. 36 below). 


33 Of course the books of Esth. and Lam. were read for a long time 
before the loth century. It may be that Schiller-Szinessy had these books 
alone in mind when he wrote the statement quoted above, without mak- 
ing this clear. 

34 Cf article ‘Soferim’, JE (Date of Composition). 

35 Sdéfirim, XIV. (3 f.). The statement is made that Ruth is read on 
the evening of the first holiday of S:b00°6t. It is possible that this statement 
refers to private reading, since Ruth is not referred to as a ‘M:gillah’ in 
either section 3 or 18. 

36 There are some passages of Séfivrim that are probably as late as 
the 1oth cent. Some of these, however, are considered glosses, later than 
the body of the text. 

37 Ecclesiastes is not mentioned in Séf XIV. 3, showing that the book 
was not at this time used in the Liturgy as the other four Meg. In the 
Mahzor Vitry compiled by Simhah ben Samuel pupil of Rashi (hence 
living at the end of the 11th cent. and beginning of the 12th — Rashi 
died 1105), Eccl. appears in use in the Liturgy, showing that already in 
the 11th century all five Jeg. were in use in the Liturgy. Eccl., however, 
is not yet in this Mahzér referred to as 7531p, but as "pp (cf. p. 440 below), 
which may indicate that the custom of reading Eccl. in the Liturgy was 
introduced not long before, since Eccl. was not yet sufficiently on a par 
with other Jeg. to be called ‘W7-gillah’. 
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Thus by the beginning of the 11th century, Ruth must have 
been in use in the Liturgy.3° Accordingly, on the basis of the 
evidence here presented, it is possible to conclude that Ruth 
began to be used in the Liturgy at the beginning of the roth 
century, but hardly much earlier, and by the end of this cen- 
tury it was an established custom, and Ruth was then counted 
one of the J7/:gz/l6z. 

Since Ruth began to be used as a M:gillah about the 10th 
century, this time is the earliest date at which the book was 
transferred from its position before the Psalms to that with 
the M-g7lot. The placing of Ruth with the AZg7l¢t is thus 
due to the convenience of liturgical use. Where the book is 
placed neither with the J/¢7//é¢ as a collection, nor before the 
Ps., as in the MSS. the sequence of whose Hag. is illustrated 
in col. XV of the table, I am unable to assign any reason for 
this position—it seems to be due purely to caprice. Let us 
now turn to the reason for placing Ruth before the Ps. and 
consider the bearing of this on the place of Ruth in the 
Canon. 


THE PLACE OF RUTH IN THE CANON 


In the order of books of the “Prophets” and “Hagiographa” 
given in the Talmud, 2. &. 14°39 the Book of Ruth is placed 
before the Psalms. The reason for this is that our book gives 
an account of the marriage of David’s great grandparents and 
a genealogy of David. Hence it is placed before the Psalms, 


38 L. Blau (Z. ¢.) cites Yalkut Ruth 994 for the date of the reading of 
Ruth in the Liturgy at S:bt ‘6t. However, as the passage in question does 
not occur in the parallel passages, Blau concludes that the statement as 
to the reading of Ruth is a gloss of late date. This conclusion is not 
necessary, since the Yalkut is, according to the best authorities, of the 
13th century, and at this time Ruth certainly was read at S:b0 “ét so that 
the passage may well be genuine. The late date of the Yalkut, however, 
renders it of little use in determining the date at which Ruth first began 
to be used in the Liturgy at $:4#‘éz. On the date of Yalkut, of J. E. XII, 
art. “Yalkut’, p. 586%. 

39 The whole passage in which the list of books is given extends over 
several pages and deals with the order and origin of the books of the Old 
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which David is reputed to have written, as an introduction or 
memoir of the author. 

This position of our book, however, was, as we saw above, 
by no means regarded by Jews as a fixed position. The 
Masorites shifted its place, and others after them did likewise. 
But in all these cases the Book of Ruth was always placed 
among the Hagiographa. 

In the Septuagint and Vulgate, as well as in other versions 
following these, Ruth is placed after Judges. The early church 
Fathers also placed Ruth after Judges. Thus Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis in the 2d century,*° gives*? a list of books of the Old 
Test. in which Ruth comes after Judges. The same is true of 
the list of Origen,4? who in the 3d century compiled and edited 


Test. This passage in its entirety has been called a B:razta by very many 
scholars; but the whole passage is not a B:vazfa. Only the two lists of books 
and possibly the short passage beginning, “And who wrote them ?”, ]2n> “»\, 
(although this appears to me to be very doubtful,) are B:razfa, and the 
rest is Gemara discussion. No attention has been paid to this fact by the 
majority of scholars who have written on “the Canon” and treated this 
passage, not even by recent writers on the subject, although G. H. Dalman 
pointed this out most distinctly in his ‘‘Traditio Rabbinorum Veterrima 
de Librorum Veteris Test. Ordine atque Origine”, Lipsiae, (1884 and) 1891. 
I have examined a large number of Introductions and works on the Canon, 
and not one of those which I have examined, including Wildeboer, Buhl, 
Driver, Ryle, and Budde, has a correct treatment of this passage, one and 
all erroneously calling the whole passage a &2:rvazta. — Driver, on the basis 
of the Gemara discussion, says (L. O. T.?°, Intro. p. vii) that this passage 
is late, which is true enough of the Gemara but not of the B:razta. If the 
whole passage were B:razfa, as Driver considers it, it could not be late, 
i, e. not as late as the body of the Gemara, although it might be as late 
as about 200 C. E.—a date earlier than that of the Gemara. Ryle, believ- 
ing the whole passage to be B:razfa, calls it “Canon”, Excursus B, p. 273) 
“an unauthorized Gloss”, This can only mean ‘spurious later addition’. 
But if the whole passage were a B:razfa, it could not be this, since the 
B:raitét are the earliest and most authentic part of the Talmud after the 
Mishna, Ryle’s definition of B:razfa as “an unauthorized Gloss” proves 
that he did not even know what a B:razza is. 

4° He died about 171; cf Davidson in Encycl. Britt.9, vol. V, p. 6°. 

4* Apud Eusebius, Azst, Eccl. lV. 26. For the list, see. Swete, “In- 
troduction to the Old Test. in Greek?”, Cambridge 1902, p. 203. 

4? Given in Eusebius, H. Z. VI. 25. Cf Swete, 7. c. 
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the Hexapla. Jerome, too, at the end of the 4th century states, 
in the “Prologus Galeatus”,#3 that some place the book of Ruth 
after Judges. In other lists of the books of the Old Test. given 
by various other church Fathers,4* Ruth is likewise placed 
after Judges. 


There are thus two positions of the book of Ruth in the 
various Bibles, viz., after Judges, or elsewhere. It has long been 
a question which position is the more original. Bertheau‘4s 
believed that our book was originally placed after Judges and 
that the various positions among the Hagiographa which the 
book occupies in MSS. and in the Talmudic list are due to the 
use of the book in the Liturgy. That is to say, Bertheau 
believed that Ruth was transferred from its original place after 
Judges to the 3d division of the Old Test. because of the frequent 
use of the book in the Synagogue. This, however, is quite 
impossible since, as we saw in the preceding, Ruth was 
not used in the Liturgy until very late. At any rate, when the 
Talmudic order of books was determined, we know that the 
Book of Ruth was not read in the Liturgy, and hence Bertheau’s 
reason for the transfer of its position after Judges, which he 
regards as the more original position, is impossible. 


W. R. Smith*® believed that the original position of our 
book was among the Hagiographa and that its place was 
transferred to that after Judges in a later rearrangement. Such 
a transfer, Smith argues, would be very natural.47 On the other 
hand, if the book of Ruth had stood originally after Judges, 
he believed there would be no conceivable reason for changing 
its place to the Hagiographa. There is, however, a very good 
reason in the fact that the book of Ruth was looked upon as 


43 7, e., the “Praefatio in Libr. Samuel(is) et Malachim”. 
44 Cf. the lists of the books of Scripture given in Swete, /. c. 
45 “Das Buch der Richter und Ruth’, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 290, f., 293. 


46 In Encycl. Britt.9, vol. XXI, art. “Ruth”, p. 1112. Smith is followed 
by Cheyne in Encycl. Biblica, vol. IV, art. “Ruth”, adopting Smith’s view 
from Encycl. Britt., 1. c. 


47 Because they relate to the same period. 
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an introduction to the Psalms, by the Rabbis.** Smith also 
urged that it Ruth had stood originally after Judges it would 
exhibit traces of “Deuteronomistic” editing. This does not, 
however, follow, since a short book like Ruth may easily have 
escaped such editing, the editors having found nothing to 
change. I believe, moreover, that the book does contain 
“Deuteronomistic” additions in 4, 5. I0. 

But even though the book does contain such additions, this 
by no means proves that the Book of Ruth was originally 
placed after Judges. It must be remembered that at the time 
when the Deuteronomistic editing took place, there was no 
Canon, nor yet Bibles. These were formed at a much later 
date; and, when the books were collected into Bibles, arranged 
in a certain sequence, and thus formed a Canon, it was by 
no means necessary to place the book of Ruth with Judges. 
The persons who arranged the sequence of books may have 
placed Ruth or any other book (except those of the Law) 
wherever they desired. If it seemed best to place Ruth before 
the Psalms among the Hagiographa, the fact that the book 
had undergone Deuteronomistic editing would have made no 
difference. Also, if the book was of late date and had not 
undergone such editing, there would have been nothing what- 
ever to prevent the persons who made up the arrangement of 
the Bible from placing Ruth after Judges, if they had so desired 
or if it seemed convenient. And that they did place the book 
so, we know from the reports of the Church Fathers, especially 
of Melito, Origen, and Jerome; see nn. 41, 42, 43. But, as 
stated, the matter of the presence or absence of Deuteronomistic 
editing can indicate nothing as to the position of Ruth in a 
collection of books formed at a much later day. Its position 
depends entirely on the convenience or caprice of those making 
the arrangement. 

There has, indeed, been a great deal of argument as to 


48 They are called “our Rabbis”, 339, in the Zalmud (B. B.14>). The 
Rabbis referred to are those of the Mishnaic period. From &. B. 13” it 
is clear that the Rabbis of the period 100—200 C. E. must have been the 
authors of the order of books as given here, 
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what was the original place of Ruth in the Canon. All this 
argument, however, is without value, since, if we consider the 
passage of the Zalmud, B. B. 13%, relating to the permissibility 
of uniting all the books of Scripture into a single volume, it 
is clear that originally a// the books formed single and separate 
volumes.!9 This passage proves conclusively, that even up to 
about 150 of the present era the books were separate volumes 
and hence cannot have been arranged in any definite order. 
It is quite absurd, therefore, to speak of an original place of 
the Book of Ruth. Whenever and wherever a collection of 
books, originally separate, was formed, an arrangement such 
as seemed best to those forming the collection—Canon, or 
Bible—was adopted. When the Jews of Palestine formed their 
Bible, or Canon, about 150,5' they placed Ruth before the 


49 The idea that the Jewish Bible or Canon, z. ¢., a collection of books 
in a single volume, was formed at an early date is due to Elias Levita, 
who states (‘““Masoreth ha-Masoreth”, 1538, ed. Ginsburg, p. 120) that “In 
Ezra’s time the 24 books of the Old Test. were not yet united in a single 
volume: Ezra and his associates united them together, and divided them 
into three parts, the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa’”. There is, 
however, absolutely no evidence for this assertion. It is a fabrication pure 
and simple, and this idea of a single volume containing all the Scriptures 
at the time of Ezra is not met with before Elias Levita. While scholars 
have seen that Elias Levita’s statements are not reliable, many seem to 
think that a collection of Scriptures in one volume (or perhaps three 
volumes counted as one) was in existence not a great deal later than Elias 
says it was. 

5° I cannot here enter into the details of the proof since this involves 
the whole question of the formation of collections of Scripture — Bibles, 
or a Canon in the sense of a collection of works, which is the most common 
use of the word. (I hope to take up the subject of the formation of “the 
Canon” and the order of books in a special paper in which I shall present 
the proof offered by the above-mentioned passage and consider the matter 
fully from all sides.) 

5% This date is only approximate. It is arrived at from the fact that it 
is stated in a B:razta, B. B., 13°, (hence a genuinely authentic and ancient 
passage) that at the time of Rabbis Me’ir and Judah (ben Ilai), z. ¢., about 
150 C. E., there were those who said that every book of Scripture should 
form a single and separate volume. Hence it must be about this time 
that collections of Scripture began to be formed. To the general opinion 
that every book must be a separate volume, the Minor Prophets (12) seem 
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Psalms as first of the Hagiographa. Others were just as much 
at liberty to form collections and place Ruth after Judges. This 
the Alexandrian Jews did, as the arrangement of books in the 
Septuagint proves. It cannot be urged that the position of 
books in the Septuagint is due to Christian arrangement since, 
if the Jews had followed a fixed order, the early Christian 
Fathers would have done so too. It was from the Jews that 
they were compelled to get their knowledge of the Old Test. 
If now the Christian Fathers, to whom the order of books in 
the Septuagint is supposed to be due, found that the Jews had 
a fixed order, would they have been apt to change this? We 
know also that Melito of Sardis, in the 2d century, and Origen, 
in the 3d century, and Jerome, in the 4th century, paid par- 
ticular attention to ascertaining the number and arrangement 
of the books of the Old Test. according to the Jews,5? and 
they one and all report that the Jews placed Ruth after Judges. 
It is therefore incredible that the order of books indicates 
anything but a Jewish arrangement.s3 If it does not indicate 
this, it indicates that Jews were indifferent to the order of 
books, not only with regard to the exact position of a book 
in either of the last two divisions of the Old Test., but even 
with regard to the maintenance of the three divisions with the 
books in a fixed order. And this was in the very nature of 
the thing inevitable, since the last two divisions are arbitrary 
and artificial, and the classification depends on the point of 


to have constituted an exception, since as early as R. Eleazar ben Azariah’s 
time (about 100) the Twelve Minor Prophets are referred to as one book. 
He is supposed to have had a collection of eight Prophets” in one volume, 
which requires that the Twelve Minor Prophets be counted as one book. 

The statement in Sir. 49. 10 (ca. 180 B.C.E.) is not against the evidence 
of the preceding paragraph, for “May the bones of the 12 (t6’) Prophets 
sprout in their place”, proves nothing regarding the volumes of the writ- 
ings of the Prophets, since these writings may not have been collected 
into one book at that time. 


5? On their reports of the arrangement of the books, and their lists, 
see above nn. 41, 42, 43. 

53 This is also, I find, the view of Konig “Einl.” 441, n. I, who refers 
to Buhl 44 and Wildeboer 32 (‘im Allgemeinen”), 
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view of those who made it.5+ That is to say, the division into 
“Prophets” and “(Other) Writings” (Hagiographa) cannot but 
have been a shifting one, as there is really no essential differ- 
ence in character between Chronicles, which is Ecclesiastical 
history, and Judges, Samuel, or Kings, which are also history; 
or between Ezekiel and Ezra-Nehemiah. Nor does the classi- 
fication “Prophets” and “Writings” really differentiate the works 
of the two classes since a book might be placed with “Writings” 
and yet be prophetic or historical. 

As was shown above, the Jews of Palestine (and, no doubt, 
those elsewhere) did not form collections of Scriptures until 
quite late, about 150, or at any rate between 100 and 150; 
and at an earlier date, the books were all separate volumes. 
Thus the classification into Prophets and Hagiographa is late 
and artificial We know that Josephusss counted 13 Prophets 
as late as about 100 (Jos. died about 95), which proves con- 
clusively that the Jews had no fixed classification as late as 
that time. 

Some attempt is made by those who believe the tripartite 
division of the Jewish Bible to be very ancient and historical 
to obviate the difficulty which Josephus’ statements as to the 
number and classification of the Scriptures make in their pre- 
conceived notions of the arrangement of the Old Test, by 
assuming that Josephus adapted the arrangement of the Sep- 


54 Wildeboer, ‘‘Entstehung des alttestamentlichen Kanons”, 13, 17 ff. 
has pointed out that originally the distinction between the last two divi- 
sions of the Jewish Bible was not strictly drawn. He has shown that the 
order of books in the LXX and Josephus’ notices of the books of Scrip- 
ture prove this. This fact has, however, been lost sight of and Wildeboer’s 
treatment of the subject not sufficiently regarded. Thus Driver, ¢. g. 
L. O. T.%° Intro. i., says that ‘the book of one division are never (by the 
Jews) transferred to another’, and Ryle “Canon”, 225 says, ‘The three 
groups were rigorously kept apart”. According to this the impression has 
gotten abroad that “the Hebrew Canon is uniformly tripartite’ (Swete, 
“Intro”, p. 216). But this is an error; the tripartite division was not a rigid 
classification in its origin. 

55 “Contra Apionem” I, 8. He states here that the Jews had only 22 
books, of which 5 were of the Law, 13 of the Prophets, and 4 of Hymns 
and Precepts. 
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tuagintal Bible. There is, however, absolutely no ground for 
such an assumption. We do not know even whether the Sep- 
tuagint (or Alexandrian) Bible was in existence as early as 100, 
as a complete work, embracing all the books which were later 
included; and if it was, we do not know that the order of 
books was determined. If Josephus used the Greek version of 
the Bible in his Antiquities, as seems probable, it is most likely 
that he had each book as a separate volume, and hence in 
no fixed order. It seems incredible, that, if the order of books 
had been determined in Josephus’ day, he should not have 
mentioned that fact and given the names of the books in order. 
The very fact that he says that the Jews had but 22 books 
which were authoritative proves, I believe, that even the number 
of books was a matter of variation, but that 22 were always 
accepted. 


The explanation usually given, of late years, that Josephus 
counted Ruth with Judges as one book, and Lam. with Jeremiah 
likewise, thus producing the number 22, seems to me impossible. 
The passage 4. B. 13°, referred to above, proves conclusively 
that every book among Jews was counted separately. I am 
aware that it is assumed that Josephus was influenced by the 
Septuagint in combining Ruth with Jud. and Lam. with Jer., 
as one book each; but it has yet to be proven that these 
books were so reckoned in the Greek Bible at Josephus’ time. 
The reckoning of 24 books as 22 did not appear until after 100. 
We cannot, therefore, assume that Josephus counted 24 books 
as 22. When he says 22, he means 22. Josephus must have 
excluded Cant. and Eccl. from among the sacred books, since 
he nowhere mentions or refers to them. We know also that 
the sacred character of these books was not determined until 
about 100.5° It is, therefore, most justifiable to conclude that 
Josephus did not include these books, and that he counted 


5° At a session of the Synedrion at Jabne (Jamnia) held about that 
time, at which the question as to the sacred character of Cant. and Eccl. 
was settled in the affirmative. Also at this session Gamaliel II was deposed 
as head of the Synedrion; ch Mish. Yad. Ul. s. 
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Ruth and Lam. as separate books,” considering Ruth as a 
book of Prophecy, and Lam. as one of Hymns. 

All this proves, I believe, that Jews did not have any fixed 
classification of Prophets and “Writings”, originally. These 
divisions are the arbitrary arrangement of the Rabbis of the 
Mishnaic period in the 2d century. Originally, all the books 
were separate and not combined in any order. The question 
of an original place of Ruth in the Canon is, therefore, quite 
useless and absurd, since there could have been no original 
place with each book a separate volume, and the combination 
of one or more books of Scripture into one volume a very 
late procedure. 

Since the position of the book of Ruth among the Hagio- 
grapha is thus of late date, this position can indicate nothing 
as to the time of origin of our book. It is perfectly possible 
that a book could have been written in the times of David 
and then have been placed in the last division of a collection 
of books made as late as 100 or 150 of the present era, whose 
arrangement is as arbitrary as the relatively late Jewish classi- 
fication into Prophets and Hagiographa. On the other hand, 
a book like Ezekiel written during the Exile might be (and is) 
placed in the 2nd division. The position, therefore, of a book 
in the Bible—Canon—can indicate nothing conclusive as to 
the date of the book. Consequently when Bertholet5* and 


57 In this way the 13 Prophets which Josephus counted are much 
better accounted for than by .combining Ruth and Lam. with Jud. and 
Jer., as one book each, to reduce the 24 books to 22. This method of 
accounting for the 22 books compels thoso who adopt it to count Job as 
a Prophet, which is preposterous. Job is a book of Precepts and must be 
counted as one of the 4 which Jos. calls Hymns and Precepts. His classi- 
fication of 5 books of Law, 13 of Prophets, and 4 of Hymns and Precepts 
probably comprised the following books in each division, the order in 
each division being immaterial: of the Law five books; of the Prophets 
thirteen, (1) Joshua, (2) Judges, (3) Ruth, (4) Samuel, (5) Kings, (6) Chro- 
nicles, (7) Ezra-Neh., (8) Daniel, (9) Esther, (10) Isaiah, (11) Jeremiah, 
(12) Ezekiel, (13) Minor Prophets; Hymns and Precepts four books, (1) 
Psalms, (2) Lamentations, (Hymns)?; (3) Proverbs, (4) Job (Precepts). 

58 Commentary on Ruth in “Die fiinf Megillot” in Marti’s Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar, Freiburg, 1898, p. 50, 5). 
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Nowack’? believe that the place of Ruth in the third division of 
the Old Test. is an indication of the late (post-exilic) origin of 
the books of Ruth, they lean on a broken reed. We might just 
as well claim that the position of our book after Judges in the 
Septuagint indicates an early origin. 

The position of Ruth after Judges is due to the opening 
statement DOSY Yew w.2 TN: it was deemed best to have 
all material relating to this period together. C/n. 47, above. But 
this position is just as original as any other, and adopting the 
same line of argument as Bertholet and Nowack one might 
say that this position is the original, and its place among the 
Hagiographa secondary and due to its use in the Liturgy, as 
Bertheau explained it—see above p. 169—, and the position 
before the Psalms as due to transfer because of the desire to 
prefix a memoir of their author. The place of the book in 
either the Hebrew or Greek Old Test. is a matter of such 
late date and represents so arbitrary an arrangement of the 
books of Scripture (being altogether independent of the real 
date of origin, although the reputed date may have, and in 
some cases probably did have, weight in determining the 
place of certain books), that no argument whatever can be 
drawn from the position of a book in the Bible. 

It is, however, sometimes urged that the place of a book 
in the Jewish Bible represents an earlier position in the growth 
of “the Canon’—that the position in the Jewish Canon is a 
historical one representing the time when a given book became 
“canonical”. Such an argument also is of no weight, since it 
rests on a mistaken conception of what “the Canon” is. The 
meaning of the term canon is, in general, well known and 
entails no obscurity, except when applied to the Bible. As 
thus used, it is an unfortunate term, as it means different things 
at different times. 

The term canon is a Greek word meaning ‘reed’, or ‘straight 
rod’, then ‘rule, regulation, standard, criterion’, As applied to 
works of literature, it can have but two senses: (1) those works 


59 In “Richter-Ruth” in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum alten Testa- 
ment, Gottingen, 1900, p. 182, 4. 
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which conform to the standard, and (2) those works which 
embody the standard. When used in the first sense, a canon 
is a collection of books which have a certain characteristic in 
common—classic works. In this use “Canon” is identical with 
“Bible”, and this is the usual meaning of the word. When 
canon is used in the 2d sense, any book may be said to be 
the “Canon”, since it may contain regulations recognized as a 
standard. In this sense “Canon” would be any work which is 
recognized and adopted as a standard. But before a work can 
become a canon, or part of a canon in common with others, 
it must first be declared and adopted as canonical, 2. ¢., as 
containing recognized standards or regulations. This use of the 
word canon as applied to the Bible is less frequent. 

In this meaning, “the.Canon” corresponds to works (docu- 
ments) which are adopted as law. Thus the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United States, might be 
called “the Canon” of the United States. Among the Hebrews 
the only “canon” was the Torah, or Law. This was twice 
recognized as “the Canon”; first in the shorter form when 
Deuteronomy was adopted as the law (“Canon”) of the land 
in 621 B.C.E., and secondly when Ezra introduced the revised 
Law in 444 B.C.E. The Hebrews never had any other Canon 
than this. The other Scriptures did not constitute a rule or 
standard until a much later time and then only secondarily. 
Thus the book of Ruth was never a part of “the Canon”, in 
this sense, nor were any books other than those of the Torah 
ever a part of the Canon which constituted the law of the 
land. 

It was not until the Synedria and Schools arose that Jews, 
secondarily, deduced canons or regulations from the remaining 
books of their literature. Such rules were the “oral Law” which 
was developed in the Mishna and Talmud. The books other than 
the Law, therefore, which were drawn upon for the “oral Law” 
may thus secondarily be considered canonical, in the first sense, 
but they were never really a part of “the Canon” at first hand 
like the Torah. Consequently, the term Fewisk Canon, properly 
understood, means those writings which were adopted as legally 
and morally binding. Such writings are the Pentateuch, or 
12 
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“Law”, the Mishna and Gemara; and since the Pentateuch is 
properly the Hebrew Canon, the Jewish Canon is really the 
Mishna and Gemara. All other books, however, were never 
canonical, z. ¢., adopted as authoritative. 

Properly speaking, then, the book of Ruth never had a place 
in “the Canon” whose arrangement, or rather the books of 
which are supposed to be reflected in the Jewish Bible. Our 
Book of Ruth was included in the Canon only in the sense 
that it was included in a collection of books conforming to a 
certain standard (canon in the first sense). Its place in the 
Bible indicates nothing at all. It is necessary to keep the two 
meanings of the term canon strictly separate. 

This, however, is not done, but the two uses are often 
confused. This confusion is to be found in practically every 
Introduction to the Old Test., which treats the Canon, that I 
have seen. It is this confusion which has led many to believe 
that the position of the Book of Ruth in the Bible, or canon 
in the first sense, indicates that it was a part of a canon (“the 
Canon”) in the second sense; and not only this, but what its 
position in this canon was. But, as was pointed out, the place 
of Ruth in the Old Testament indicates nothing whatever as 
to its inclusion or position in “the Canon”, z. ¢. authoritative 
work or collection of works, since only the Pentateuch was 
ever a part of “the Canon” as rightly understood. 


SERVICE TREE IN THE BIBLE AND TALMUD 
AND IN MODERN PALESTINE 


SAMUEL KRAUSS, Vienna 


N THIS ARTICLE I intend to demonstrate three things; 

first, that as a name of a country in Gen. 10.30, which is 
win in the Mzshna and the Zalmud, is the service tree; secondly, 
that a whole district can receive its name from a characteristic 
plant of that place; and thirdly, that this plant or tree was 
also native to Palestine and it deserved to find a home again 
in modern Palestine. 


I 
THE COUNTRY “MESHA” IN THE BIBLE 


The so-called genealogy in Gen. 10 no doubt constitutes 
one of the most valuable portions of the whole Bible. This 
valuable document of ancient geography and ancient history 
has preserved for us so many memories of antiquity. The 
commentaries that were written on this Biblical document are 
countless; oral traditions deposited in the Bible translations, 
in the Zalmud and Midrash, the results of philology and geo- 
graphical discoveries were used to explain “the genealogy of 
races”? and yet some things remained uncertain; nothing, how- 
ever, is so completely unexplained as the word 8wW® which 
forms the subject of our investigation. 


* ] myself have written on this subject “Die biblische Volkertafel im 
Talmud, Midrash, und Targum”, MGWJ 39 (1894), 1—17, 49—63; “Zur 
Zahl der biblischen Volkerschaften”, ZATW 26 (1906), 33—48; the article 
“Zur Geographie” in my work “Griechen und Rémer” in Monumenta Tal- 


mudica” V. No. I. 
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After the Bible enumerates the Yoktanides, it tells us at 
the end (verse 30) “And their dwelling was from Mesha, as 
thou goest unto Sephar, a mountain of the east”.? With a similar 
statement concludes the account of the Ishmaelites (Gen. 25. 18), 
who are in many ways related to the Yoktanides.3 In both 
groups of people we can see the first appearance in history 
of the Arabic tribes in the Yoktanides the southern, the 
Ishmaelites, the northern tribes, This conception is correct and 
no objection can be brought against it. We have to deal with 
the Yoktanides only, whom, as is well known, the Arab legend 
knows under the name Kochtain,+ yet we must be careful not 
to identify the word Kochtan with Yoktan; only the essential 
thing that they are southern Arabic to be distinguished from 
northern Arabic tribes is conveyed by the proper name Kochtan 
and is correctly expressed by the Arabs. 

How far did the territory of these southern Arabic tribes 
extend? The Bible informs us “from Mesha to” etc. But we 
do not know this Mesha. The method of most of the investig- 
ators and commentators is to produce a word from inscriptions 
or old authors that sounds similar to our word. Thus, the old 
Bochart,s who is the spokesman in geographical matters of 
biblical antiquity and whose opinion is always quoted by later 
authorities, takes from Ptolemaeus, Arianus, and Pliny, the city 
Movdca Musa or Mura which lay on the Red Sea in Arabia 
Felix and possessed a port and was a famous emporium for 
spices and frankincense, which were carried hence to the 
countries of the Occident. From here a road to Saphar is 


? “Mountain of the east” cannot modify “Sephar” but may designate 
a further point of the boundary. Cf. the juxtaposition of Migdol and Syene 
in Ezek. 30. 6. Cf. also “and the border shall go down from Shepham to 
Riblah, on the east side of the fountain” Num, 34. 1. 

3 See my article ““Talmudische Nachrichten aus Arabien” in ZDMG 
LXX. 321-353 and the addenda to it in LXXI. 268 et seq. 

4 The principal work for this matter is Caussin de Perceval, ,,Essai 
sur Vhistoire des Arabes” concerning which see Graetz “Gesch.” vol. V; 
note Io (4th ed. p. 418 et seq.) A good review is also found in C. Ritter 
“Die Erdkunde”’ part XII (Berlin 1846). 

5 Bochart “Geographica Sacra” part I. Phaleg. p. 163 ff. I used the 
Frankfort on the Main ed. 1681. 
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likewise proven by Ptolemaeus, Arianus, and Pliny, yet he found 
it necessary to remark that these authors give the name of 
the city in the form of Aphar.° The inhabitants appear under 
the name of Sapharites. Near the city there is a long mountain 
range which the Greeks and Romans called “Climax” and that 
is said to be the “mountain of the east” of the Bible; “east” 
not from the standpoint of the Israelites for whom indeed the 
land of the Sabaeans and the Himyarites lay in the South, but 
from the standpoint of the inhabitants of Musa. The biblical 
Sephar or Saphar, Bochart finds again in the Sapharon or 
Taphron of the Greeks and Romans; this same city, he believes 
further, is the present I8DY of the Arabs,” from which he con- 
cludes that Saphar was not written originally with Samekh, but 
with a Zadek, yet he thinks that Samekh and Zadek were 
written interchangeably in many instances. 

We have given the view of Bochart in detail not only to 
show his strong points but also his weak ones. His explanation 
of 15D Aphar is here less important for us than the explanation 
of 8’ Musa. The vowel sounds do not agree,’ but even the 
middle consonant is difficult, for with the reading Modea Musa 
(as Gesenius remarks correctly) the Arabic spelling seems to 


6 In the margin in Bochart’s book it is remarked that the “‘S” of 
Saphar fell out, because in Arianus the word preceding the term ended 
with an “S”; so it is a homoioteleuton. This explanation sounds plausible. 

7 C. Ritter (‘Die Erdkunde” XII. 254) discussing statements from 
Istakhri brings evidence that the ancients spoke of two cities by the name 
of Saphar, but he held firmly to the identification of the Homyarite 
Saphar with the Biblical Saphar. The identification of Langap Lanqaps 
with Tagpapoy Pape also has, “Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen” 
3rd ed. s. v. Cf. also Forbiger “Handbuch der alten Geographie” II. 754. 
The objection of H. L. Strack ,,Die Genesis” (Strack u. Zocklers kurz- 
gefahter Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften) 2nd ed. Munich 1905, p. 42 
et seq. that the identification is self contradictory, for the name of this 
city in Arabic is written with a Za, is to be raised not against Forbiger 
but against Bochart. 

8 Bochart says in parenthesis Mesa (‘id est a Musa portu Sabaeorum, 
quomodo posset legi si liceret per Massoretas, quamvis nihil sit necesse, 
quia in tanto lapsu temporis nemo mirabitur Mesam in Musam fuisse 
mutatum”). 
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have been 8319.9 Many commentators depart from Bochart 
and some offer other geographical names, others emendations 
of the text. 


Michaelis is the originator of a new explanation’? and Ge- 
senius, Winer, and others follow him with some reservations. He 
has in mind the district called by the Syrians and also by the 
Rabbis of the Za/mud™* yw'n that lay along the Tigris and 
Euphrates below Seleucia as far as the Persian Gulf, and the 
same name is found for this district among the Arabs. Natur- 
ally, one would call to mind the Mesyvy of the Greeks, but 
the older Greek writers designate by it a more northerly district 
along the Tigris. The Greek “Mesene” is derived, as is well- 
known, from Mésos medius, that which lies between both rivers 
(cf. Mesopotamia), but from whence is SW‘) respectively ]W‘S? 
Yet it may be assumed that the Semitic word represents the 
original form, the Greek word the derived root. Gesenius asks 
whether 8W% designates an island in the river or whether it 
is derived from the Chaldaic 8W) recessus*? or even from the 
Indo-Persian root péoo¢ = medius? Naturally all these cannot 
be considered at all, and we are moving in the realm of con- 
jectures which must only confuse our view. 


August Knobel also rejects the explanation Swi = Mesene 
because according to his view the Yoktanides could not have 
lived so far north east. Franz Delitzsch objects to this view 
and says that 79m and DIN are to be looked for in India 


9 Gesenius ,, Thesaurus” p. 823. The same objection is raised against 
Bochart by Winer (“Bibl. Realwérterbuch” 3rd ed. II. 85) with the diffe- 
rence that according to Niebuhr “Beschreibung” 223 the name of the 
place was actually written by the Arabs yt». The mons Masius which 
Gesenius mentions in the “Handwérterbuch”, even in the 16th ed., is not 
better. 


%0 Michaelis “Spicileg.” II. 214 supplem. 1561. 

** Cf. my article “Babylonia”, post-Biblical data, in JE IJ. 404, where 
the literature is also cited. Instead of }w'» we also have xw'p (see Levy 
NAW 6. Ill. 107 f). We can not conclude anything from this, especially 
since XD is a play upon the word mn». 


%2 Such a word is unknown to me. 
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and their Mesa may be just what we call Mesene.'3 In spite 
of that, one must say that according to the Biblical narrator 
the boundaries of the Yoktanides could not have extended so 
far to the north-east even when one takes into consideration 
that nomadic people naturally cannot remain in the same place 
and roam about very far in the country. Delitzsch the father™ 
accepted Mesene, but not so the son Friedrich Delitzsch*5 who 
pointed to the Masu of the cuneiform inscriptions which accord- 
ing to him designates the great Syrian-Arabic desert, especially 
the Northeastern part, so that Mesene is also included. This 
theory is rightly rejected in Cheyne-Black’s “Encyclopedia 
Biblica” 3040 from the exegetical reason that such a large 
territory, and especially a desert, is not likely to serve as a 
boundary. Knobel has proposed a new theory.*® He has in 
mind the place Lzshka or Bezsha in Hedjaz near Mecca, but 
he can contribute scarcely more than the name wich corres- 
ponds so little to Mesa. Franz Delitzsch'? wants to bring the 
difficulty to a conclusion by accepting SW as the true reading 
following the LXX (that in the Septuagint) which reads Maooy 
and this would be identical with the Ishmaelitish people Massa, 
Gen. 25.14. The reading of the LXX is hardly correct and 
represents in opposition to the Masoretic version a corrupt text. 
Josephus Flavius (Azz. I. 145) certainly had our text before 
him, for he transliterates it as Mysas,*8 and from this Heros 
Eponymos he derives the Mysavatov by whom he certainly 


13 These are daring assumptions, and we do not know today where 
Ophir was situated. For Havila see my note “Evilat in the Septuagint” 
JOR XI. 675—679. 

14 Franz Delitzsch “Die Genesis’ 2nd ed. Leipzig (1893) 300 et seq. I 
have consulted the 4th ed. (p. 259) where more details are given. I could 
not consult the 5th ed. 

15 Friedrich Delitzsch ‘Wo lag das Paradies?” 242 et seq. 

16 In his commentary “Die Genesis” Leipzig (1852) 115 et seq. as well 
as in his book “Die Vélkertafel” Giefben (1850) 182, where he is very 
lengthy. 

17 O. Procksch follows him in “Die Genesis” Leipzig 1913, p. 82. 

18 I used Niese’s edition, the text has Myoac, while in the index it is 
accented Myoas; the latter seems more correct. 
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meant the Mesene, for he adds that it is the district that was 
later called Spasinu Charax.%9 

All the above explanations of Sw must be regarded as 
of no value.2° But it is better to confess our ignorance: non 
liquet. As a matter of fact many authors are ready to confess 
this. We find, e. g. in Guthe’s dictionary 7* the following: “We 
must say definitely that we do not know anything even con- 
jecturally about the situation of Mesa.” Likewise Alfred 
Jeremias:?2 The boundary places Mesa and Sephar v. 30 cannot 
be exactly determined; cf. also H. L. Strack’s “Commentary” 
l. c. and Riehm’s Hand Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities II. 984. 
I believe the solution of the problem must be found in another 
way. Among the Yoktanides there is a people 9p Diklah 
(verse 27) which, according to almost all the investigators and 
exegetes, has acquired its name from the palm (Aramaic-Syriac 
85pt, Hebrew 5p) 23 which is very common in a certain district 
of Arabia and, to be sure, in other districts, but in the district 
referred to, the date palm probably has been so conspicuously 
prominent that it is so characterized and, as a consequence, 
received its name from it. An infinited amount of material can 
be drawn upon in this connection; most of it has been collected 
by Bochart.*4 He shows that in Arabia Felix the place Dowrxwy 


%9 About a place of this name in the Targum, see my cited article in 
MGWJ XXXIV. 58. 

20 Also E. Glaser ‘“Skizze der Gesch. u. der Geographie Arabiens von 
den 4ltesten Zeiten bis zum Propheten Mohammed” II. 422 et seq.; his 
explanation is less happily chosen. 

7* Guthe “Kurzes Bibelhandwo6rterbuch” Tiibingen u. Leipzig 1903, 
p. 430. Cf. the same s, v. Joktan (p. 327). 

22 A, Jeremias “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients’ 3rd 
ed. Leipzig (1916) 168. Yet it is mentioned that Saphar may be the 
Saprapha of Plotemaeus and Pliny, the present Safar in the middle of 
the south west of Arabia. He further cites Hommel “Axufsdtze u, Ad- 
handlungen’ p. 293 et seq. according to which the mountain "bd = "by "In 
in Num. 33. 23, between Akaba and Kadesh. 

73 I. Low “Aramaische Pflanzennamen” p. Io9g et seq. 

24 Phaleg. c. 22 (p. 134—139). The old “Phoenicon” where a national 
holiday of the Arabs was celebrated twice every year, is supposed to 
have been situated in the place where Thor is located today. According 
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Phoenicon of the Greeks and Romans points to the same thing 
and as analogy he mentions the Jewish cities Jericho, the city 
of Palms?s (in the Zargum SoPTT NMP Deut. 34. 3) and Hazazon- 
tamar*¢ (Gen. 14.7; II Chron. 20.2). In another passage of his 
great work he refers to the places OX, 823, }10., Dw all of 
which are named after a particular tree (oak, mulberry, pome- 
granate, and Acacia). We are interested in the latter, the 
Acacia Arabica.??7. Vera is a genuine Arabic plant and gave 
its name to a certain district in the desert (the valley of Moab 
opposite Jericho). For that reason it is always spelled in the 
Bible nYwwn with the definite article just like in m>pt which 
has only the Aramaic determinative particle. In my opinion, 
the name of the place Mp1wp Gen. 36. 36, which can be derived 
from PW (precious vine),*® belongs to this list. 

In this place I must make a short digression. As is well 
known, the acacia is a species of the family of the “thorns”, 
the Hebrew 313, Aramaic §813D. It is remarkable that we have 
in the Bible (Ezek. 30.5) a people that bears the not exactly 
beautiful name of 233 thorn! We need not be in doubt as 
to what kind of people it is, for in Field’s Hexapla ad loc. we 
read that Jerome informs us in the name of Symmachos that 
it is the Arabs. It is probably a Jewish tradition, or at least 
a rabbinical Aggada. The thorn, the plant of the desert, was 


to B. Moritz (see note 28) it was the scene of the festival Wadi Firan, the 
old Biblical Pharan (see also Thomsen ZDPV XLI. 67) and there was 
situated a famous palm grove. 


25 C. 4 (p. 26). 
26 According to I. Léw, rather Balsam tree. 


27 Survey of W. Pal. IV. 293, Tristram p. 390 et seq. Yet the Acacia 
Nilotica is not differentiated from it. See I. Léw, p. 197 et seq. 

28 J found this derivation only in Stade Siegfried’s ‘‘Wérterbuch”’ 
(Others, for example, B. Moritz ‘‘Der Sinaikult in heidn. Zeit’. Abhand. 
Géttingen 1916, p. 9, see in it the Saracens) but not in Gesenzus the 16th 
ed. of whose ‘‘W6rterbuch” I used. Even in the English ed. of Gesenius 
(Oxford 1906) this derivation is not found, although mpwp is quoted under 
pw. For the matter cf. pw >m3 Jud. 16.4 and Dwx na Num, 13. 23, et 
seq. To mention further, we have xwan 5n Ezra 2. 59, Neh. 7. 61, RMR IN 
(see L. Klein in MGWJ LXIV. 189, note 1), 8a 73 (ib. 191). 
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to the Jews a symbol of the nomadic Arabs. In the AZ@dvash?9 
3)D 125) = desert of Kub appears as a well established geo- 
graphical locality whose area was 400 square parasangs, accord- 
ing to the unit of measurement found frequently among the 
rabbis. A legendary tale is told in connection with this, viz., 
that the Persian king, Sapor, once marched through the desert 
and many of his men fell victims to a tremendously large 
serpent, until his wise counsellors advised him to stuff animal 
skins with straw; these considered as live animals would be 
swallowed by the serpent until the latter’s belly would split 
open. And so it happened. A further remark which we may 
make here leads us back directly to Ishmael, the father of the 
Arabs. Commenting on Gen. 25. 12, et seq., where the families 
of Ishmael are given, an Aggadist remarks: “Ishmael deserved 
that his families be enumerated because he came to the burial 
of his father from the innermost part of the desert.” The ex- 
pression is rather strange 1299 Sw puppy “from the vertex of 
the desert” (Gen. R. 62.5. p.677 ed. Theodor). The com- 
mentators take this TPP with some hesitation. But I do not 
believe one can speak figuratively of the vertex of the desert. 
I think the original form was a word 21235 briers formed from 
3\>. Ishmael came out of the briers of the desert! As a matter 
of fact, the Bible states immediately after it that Ishmael 
separated himself from his brethren and he penetrated into the 
desert.3° 

Coming back to the boundaries of the Yoktanides, we ex- 
press the view that wn (in Aramaic the determined form) 


79 The sources are all collected in Aruk s. v. 8 (ed. Koh. I. 38). 
Ben Yahudah quotes the same Mzdrash (Yelamdenu) in his Thesaurus 
p. 76, but with the reading x15 ra3p2 “in the Lybian desert” a mistake 
that is comprehensible, since he did not know 31> and simply assumed 
that we must read 319, Cf. however, the Biblical proper names PIP, FR, jd. 
In the Za/mud we have &>p173 99 who is identical with 8on 73 ‘D4. See 
Yuhasin ed. London p. 189. 

3° For the grammatical form cf. ytsy3 Isa. 55.13, cf. 7.19. MYnynn ib. 
23.8 that is thought to refer to Rome, was explained by an Amora (Gen. 
#. c. 61 end) }3)2 Mb 'pr a phrase which the commentators could not ex- 
plain. (See “'w1 2’p and 5’n.) The phrase reminds one of the crown of 
thorns of Jesus! 
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which has remained unexplained, is nothing else but &9 which 
in neo-Hebrew of the JZshna, Syriac and Arabic, designates 
the Celizs, the service tree. According to the Mishnaic form 
ws (with doubled yod) as well as in accordance with the 
Arabic D'%) we should regard the pronunciation as Mazsh. Cf. nw 
in the phrase nw Yaw which likewise denotes a brier bush 
and for which the above mentioned 313 has been used. In 
Coptic our tree is called ses, sometimes in Arabic mes, hence 
is derived the Spanish a/mez (all quoted from I Léw no. 189, p. 250). 

There must have been a land rich in service trees in Central 
Arabia, there where the dwelling place of the Yoktanides living 
in southern Arabia reached its limit, from which it received 
its name, Mesha, just as Dzé/a did from the date palm.3* 

In this case it is easier to explain than Dzklah, for it is 
not a people that was named so, but a region, a district. 
Certainly it would not seem strange if all the people living 
there would have received the name Mes, as such things happen 
frequently.3? It is possible that the wD that appears already in 
verse 23 and that in fact is a name of a people, is to be ex- 
plained as follows: Celtis; this wm is here at the end of the 
sentence33 and is the same as WH. All other explanations for 
this “Mesh” must be designated as unsatisfactory.3+ Moreover, 
one could suggest very well for this people the north Arabic 
tribe of the Mas’aens.3s 


3" The place Cana (Kava) in Arabia should be mentioned which both 
Ptolemeus and the author of the “Periplus” mention as being next Musa 
and Okelis; Cana was the market place, Musa the harbor, Now it seems 
that Kava is the same as the Hebrew mp in the sense of “sweet calamus” 
nw. mp Ex. 30.23, and in other Biblical verses, cf. the dictionaries and 
see Winer ‘Bibl. Realworterbuch” s. v. Kalmus. m3p is also found in the 
Bible as a geographical name. Cf. Josh. 19. 28, cf. m3p 5m3 ib. 16. 8 In both 
passages 3p is not spices, but rather reed or stalk. 

3? Cf, Lotus-eaters in Homer (see below). 

33 Pausal form from wp as for example 5x3» from baw cf. Ges. 
“Hebr. Gram.” 27th ed. p. 94 et seq. 

34 For example, ons Masius cf. Bochart and Gesenius. Cf.above noteg. 

35 I find the Mas’aens, for example, in Jeremias Ic. 566. Even today 
there is a place Masaary in Yemen near Sanaa. Cf. Ritter ,,Erdkunde” 
XII. 833. 
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We must also mention the fact that in the Bible (Ezek. 47. 19) 
a boundary is again designated after a tree, i. e. a palm tree; 
it is the ideal southern boundary of Palestine; “from Tamar as 
far as the waters of Meriboth-Kadesh” in the Septuagint a6 
Baivav xat Dowrxdvos. This Phoenikon is undoubtedly the 
sanctuary mentioned above lying in the territory of the Sinaitic 
Arabs. Once Nn (in the Kri) is used (I Ki. 9.18) for 1n. 
Tadmur Palmyra, the commercial city that became so famous 
in Roman times, was thought of. This city, no doubt, received 
its name from the palm which gave to the territory its character- 
istic feature. 


II 
THE WOOD ON THE ALTAR-FIRE 


Concerning the wood used on the altar (Hebrew 723 pn) 
there exists to my knowledge not a single treatise from the 
archaeological point of view,3° and yet this aspect of the life 
of the Jews in ancient times offers many things that will be 
found interesting even today. The old Halakah also discusses 
in a comprehensible manner this subject, but its train of thought 
is not always like ours and we must use our own method of 
investigation in order to gain an adequate picture of conditions 
in the Temple in Jerusalem. 

The Bible (Gen. 22. 3; I Ki. 18. 33) mentions several times the 
fact that wood was piled up on the altar in order to burn the 
sacrifice; there are also special directions concerning the fire 
on the altar (Lev. 1.7, 8, ib. 6.1-7). At the time of the beginn- 
ing of the Second Temple it was the custom for Priests, Levites, 
and the rest of the people to bring at stated times, year after 
year, the necessary wood for the altar fire, and this contribution 


36 In Benzinger ‘““Hebr. Arch.” 2nd ed. page 366 et seq. the altar fire 
is not mentioned even once; likewise nothing is found in Nowack’s “Ar- 
chaologie’”’. It must be remarked by all means that m>\yp as a designation 
for the altar fire does not occur in the Bible. It occurs for the first time 
in the Mishna. The word bsin = 5six = 5x8 which is derived from 
m8 = NK to burn, and designates the altar fire, enters into consideration. 
Cf. Dictionaries, 
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of wood, which was undoubtedly furnished by private individ- 
uals37 and according to lot, was called the wood offering }21? 
osyit (Neh. 10. 35; 13.31). According to rabbinical traditions, 
he who donated wood for the altar had to bring no less than 
two logs (j')). But this much is certain that the private 
individual (7°M') was allowed to donate wood for the sanctuary 38 
exactly as he could donate frankincense, wine, or oil. This 
goes so far, that “Rabbi” puts the wood offering on an equal 
plane with a “Minhah” offering, so that it also required salt 
and solemn presentation to the altar. This point of view in fact 
in a matter like that of wood is very strange and even in the 
Talmud is carried to a certain extent “ad absurdum”.39 

How the donation of wood took place in practical life is 
illustrated by two facts that are given to us in the scholion to 
Megillat Ta‘anit c. 5.4° It is told there** that once when the 
exiled journeyed to Jerusalem,‘? and there was no wood to be 
found in the “Chamber” (m2w>)43 the sons of Sattu’el ben 


37 Not as found in Stade-Siegfried’s “Wérterbuch” (p. 679) wood 
offering of the community. Even the fact that the wood was brought 
according to lot shows that it was donated by individuals. Hence follows 
the practice following this, which is also known from rabbinic sources 
(see below). 

38 Sifra to Lev. 2.1 (p.gc ed, Weiss) Baraitha Men. 20b; cf. Mish. and 
Gem. ib. 106b. Tosefoth ib. z2ob mentions a few more details. The ex- 
pression is 37307. 

39 Men. 20b. 

4° In REJ LXXI. 158 I give the criticism of this report. Josephus 
also speaks of a holiday wood offering (Be//. 7. II. 17. 6). For 939 93n DY 
Ta‘an. 31a and ovsya o'ydn Mid. II. 5 see Arch. I. 429 bottom. 

4% I give the second fact first because it is historically prior. 

42 mdyan “32 may be termed those who for some time were settled in 
Jerusalem, yet it would be far more reasonable to apply it to the first of 
the Babylonian exiles to return, who would naturally have to provide for 
many things that were necessary for the sacrificial system. Not only does 
the mention of the prophets (that is, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi who 
lived among them) (see my conclusion in REJ LXVII. 26) point to this 
early period, but also the name aint which sounds genuinely Biblical, 
but which in later time is hardly conceivable. Cf. however, 8int Ezra 2. 8; 
12. 27; Neh. 7. 13; 10. 15. 

43 As is well known there was in the sanctuary a special chamber for 
wood (1 or oy now) Mid. II. 7, cf. Betza 33a. 
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Jehudah rose up and donated the necessary wood from their 
private possessions, so that the community offering was made 
by virtue of this wood; the prophets‘* who lived then inter- 
preted it, that, even if the “Chamber” were full of wood which 
belonged to the community (N33 5w), those mentioned above 
and descendants should have the right to donate wood as they 
desired, and that their offering should be accepted‘s before 
any other. 

The narrative is as follows: “Once the wicked Greek king- 
dom ordered that no wood be allowed to be brought on the 
Temple for the altar fire. They set on this account guards to 
watch the streets leading to Jerusalem.t® However, it happened 
that pious people forestalled the precaution of the watchers 
by making a kind of ladder from the two poles‘? which they 
carried on their shoulders; and when the guards at the gate 
asked them, “Are you going to make a pilgrimmage to Jeru- 
salem?”, They answered, “No, but we desire to fetch a pair 
of pigeons from our dove-cote by means of this ladder that is 
on our shoulder.” They had hardly passed by when they 
loosened the rings of the ladder, took the poles in their hands, 
and carried them to Jerusalem. The name of these pious men 
were “The sons of Salmai of Netopha’”.t® Much wood was needed 
for the altar, for every day not only one, but two, three, and 


44 Cf. the pre-previous note. 

45 The logical conclusion of the narrative would have been that the 
community offering had been burnt upon their wood, yet our text merely 
tells us that their offering, that is, their wood offering was accepted, and 
they bring as evidence the passage in Neh. 10. 35. 

46 This applies best to the confusion which preceded the Maccabean 
uprising. See REJ which is cited in note 4o. 

47 The Halakah presupposes that they must be only two logs, without 
further ado. They must have been logs, since they resembled poles of a 
ladder. Tradition asserts (s. Maim. Az/k. Isure Mizbeah VII. 3) that the 
log that was in use in the time of Moses was an ell long, and an ell wide, 
and was as thick as the levelling instrument (pnp see Zalmud. Arch. I1. 393) 
used for the measure of grain. But with these dimensions it is difficult to 
see how they could have made a ladder from the logs. 

48 The name “sons of Salmai” is Biblical (Neh. 7. 48, ‘xnbo = ‘nbw) 
and not invented, Hence may be conjectured that the pious legend about 
the ladder (ab1p) originated in the name ‘xno. 
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even four piles of wood were used, according to the views of 
several Tannaim‘9 based on the interpretation of the text of 
the Scriptures. The Rabbis have much to say about the way 
and manner of the arrangement of the wood upon the altar,s° 
yet we must not enter into a lengthy discussion of it, but come 
to our point. The wood that was to be burned on the altar 
had to be of the finest and best kind not only because of a 
general theory that for the sanctuary the finest and the best 
is just good enough, but also it seems, because of special views. 
We are told, for instance, that one of the ten miracles that 
took place on the altar consisted in the fact that the fire on 
the altar was never extinguished by falling rain (Ad. V. 5) 
although, as it is well-known, the altar stood in the Temple 
court under the open sky. A second miracle consisted in the 
fact that the column of smoke was never broken by the wind 
(Aé.);5* both of these circumstances can be explained best by 
the fact that the wood that was burnt on the altar was of 
good quality. Under these circumstances we can easily imagine 
that the fire never went out, nor that the smoke ascended in 
a slanting column, even when the rain fell upon it, or the wind 
got into it, which happens very rarely in the wonderful climate 
of Palestine. For example, it was laid down that worm-eaten 
logs were not allowed to be used, etc., and that only dry twigs 
should be used, as we shall later point out. These rules had 
much to do with the maintenance of the fire. 

Where did they get such fire wood? Judging by the ex- 
amples cited above, one would assume that the wood was donated 
by private individuals. But it is not so, the wood had to be 


49 Yoma 45b, see Rashi, to Lev. 6.5, Maim. ({7/k. shim u Musafim 
II. 4) lays down the law that requires ¢hree niz1y. 

5° See Arch. I. 86. 

57 Rashi ad loc. says in a genuinely critical spirit, that these two 
things do not belong to the original part of the /zshna, and he refers to 
the citation in Yoma 21a. I may add also that in Ad. d. R. XN. (c. 35) 
where the Zzshnua is frequently elaborated, these two miracles are not 
found. To the perpendicular column of smoke the plant called ywy nbyp 
may have added some (cf. Léw No. 192) yet it was taken only for the 
incense (Niyp) and not for the altar fire. 
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the property of the community. The Talmud correctly 
objects to the Tanna who without further ado, speaks 
of wood supplied by the community (en. 22a) with the query, 
“how did he come to this conclusion?” And the Scriptural 
verse Lev. 1.12 is quoted “the priest shall lay them (the parts 
of the sacrifice) in proper order on the wood, that is on the 
fire which is upon the altar’—just as the altar is the property 
of the community, so the fire wood must come from the property 
of the community, or just as the altar must not be used by 
private individuals, neither should the fire wood. According to 
the latter view, only “new” wood may be used, not “old” wood. 
This view is contradicted by a Biblical narrative, for according 
to II Sam. 24 end. King David used for his newly erected 
altar such wood as was taken from threshing floor and wagon 
implements of the Jebusite, but the Za/mud finds a way out 
by explaining that the wood of the Jebusite was new, that is 
to say, it was wood that had not been used.s? The Rabbis 
“learn” from the verse Lev. 2.1 (Men. 106b) that individuals 
may also donate fire wood. They must agree to this view 
when they read Neh. 10. 35. The procedure seems to have been 
that the individual could donate wood which was kept in the 
“Chamber” of which we have spoken above, and which was 
considered from now on as the property of the community. 
When some one, for example, offered a burnt offering, he had 
to bring no wood with it; and if he brought any, the sacrifice 
was not offered on this wood, but was burnt upon the wood 
coming from the property of the community. 

We come finally to our special point of study. The official 
community wood could only be of a certain kind. Just as they 
chose nothing but the best for the sanctuary, rams from Moab, 
lambs from Hebron, calves from Sharon, doves from the mount- 
ains of the Kings, wine from two special places, fine flour from 
Michmash and Jochmah, oil from Tekoah, so also was it the 
case with wood, although it was not required that the wood 
should come from a special place. We read the following about 


5? In regard to the idea that in religious cult only “new” and “virgin” 
material was used, see my book “Synagogale Altertiimer’” p. 290. 
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it in Maimonides (Isure ha-Mizbeah VII. 3): All kinds of fresh 
wood are kosher for the altar, yet wood of the olive tree and 
the grape vine was not brought because the cultivation of the 
soil of Palestine depended upon these.s3 But it was the practice 
to bring young branches of the fig tree from the forests 
because they did not sustain the cultivation of the soil of 
Palestine, likewise nut trees and wild olive trees (oleanter). 
This is the picture we gain from Maimonides. It is, how- 
ever, distorted, nay a false one. The view that wood from the 
olive tree and grape vine was not used because the cultivation 
of Palestine would suffer is met with even in the Zalmud (see 
below) yet it must be considered of secondary importance, and 
more of an Aggadic nature; while in the case of fire-wood, 
where the physical qualities that make for a good fire enter 
into consideration, only this should be considered, whether the 
wood burns well or not. We have seen how proud they were 
of the fact that the fire on the altar was never put out by 
rain, nor the column of smoke was ever broken by the wind; 
we have seen that the worm-eaten wood was excluded. Are 
these not matters which depend upon the quality of the wood? 
Besides, let one compare how the qualities ofthe grape 
vine are spoken of in Ezek. 15; it is not fit to be made into 
furniture, nay even to be taken as a plug, and it is quickly 
seized by the fire and consumed. This states rather plainly 
why the grape vine is not good for fire wood, and perhaps 
the same is true of the olive tree. The very expressions this 
or that wood is osher, this or that is posé/ for the altar, how 
plainly the fact that it deals solely with the quality of the wood. 
Other considerations, as for example, the maintenance of the 
cultivation of Palestine, are remote. The analogy, also, that 
one took for animal sacrifices, for flour, oil and wine the best 
hat the land offered, shows that the kind of wood was decided 


53 For the conception Dx5w" pus 31¥" which is very common, see my 
article in ZNTW 5 (1909), 82 where also the phrase Dxnw. pox an xdw 
that the land of Israel remain not fallow, is discussed. 

54 The reading of owin dw “of new” (trees) is wrong. The correct 
reading is pwn bw of forests, that is, of wild fig trees. This corresponds 
to a halakic decision in Zamid 29b, see below. 


13 
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solely from this point of view. Where it was not a question 
of wood for the altar, but wood for a different sort of fire, for 
example, where ‘the skin of the animal sacrifice was burnt 
outside of the sanctuary, indeed, any kind of fuel was per- 
mitted. We read as follows in the Sifra to Lev. 4.11 (p. 18d) 
“upon the wood upon the altar—there exists a burning inside 
(within the sanctuary) and a burning outside (the sanctuary), 
the former must be provided with kinds of wood, that are 
kosher for the altar fire; should we assume the latter also? No. 
In the latter everything is understood as wood, even stubbles, 
straw, and dry twigs; however, it must be a fire and not lime 
or hot ashes... . it must be burnt, that is to say, one must 
kindle the flame in the fuel itself.”5s 

It is seen that for the sanctuary everything is arranged 
from the best, and precise details are prescribed for everything, 
even the materials for the fire. Not everything that rabbinical 
tradition relates is necessarily based on facts. Much of it may 
be mere theory, but certain things intrinsically carry within 
them the stamp of truth, and where it is related that the 
practice had been so or so, we have full reason to accept the 
report as true. Likewise in regard to this point; in fact, other 
kinds of wood came into consideration but the practice was 
just to take young branches of the fig tree. Tradition certainly 
deserves credence in this respect. It was only reasonable to 
take such young thin wood for altar fire. They were also 
accustomed to use it for profane purposes, and our bakeries 
do so even today.56° The Mishna of the tractate Zamd,37 a 
tractate that is unique because of its antiquity, informs us con- 
cerning not only the other proceedings in the daily offering in 
the sanctuary, but also concerning the kind of fire, and in this 
way, we shall finally come to the actual object of our in- 
vestigation. 


22 Cieresn7 caps 

3° Cf. Arch. I. 85. 

7 There is an excellent treatment of this tractate by L. Ginzberg 
“Studies into the origin of the Mishnah. I Tamid, the oldest treatise of 


the Mishnah” Reprint from JJFP (1919) Cincinnati (1920), see especially 
p. 266 et seq. 
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The Mishna (Tamid Il. 2) reads “They (the priests) begans® 
to carry logs (]*"3)59 (upon the altar) in order to arrange the 
pile of wood.” (739yn) A younger stratum of the Miskna con- 
tinues: “Is all wood £osher for the altar fire? Yes, all kinds of 
wood are kosher for the altar fire except the grape vine and 
the olive tree, but in practice the following were used, the 
young branches (nv2%) of the fig tree, of the nut, and of the 
wild olive tree.”°° In the Gemara (Tamid 29b) it is asked 
“Why not of olive trees and grape vines?®* R. Papa says, 
because they are knotty (O wp, Aram. “WP) and produce 
dense smoke.®? R. Acha b. Jacob says: In order to maintain 


58 After they had pushed to one side the ashes from the altar and 
formed out of it the so called “apple” (mn). The altar now was free for 
putting on it new wood. 

59 Here our well known logs appear again. This probably is all that 
has been said in antiquity in regard to the law or regulation on this 
matter, Ginzberg rightly assumes (1. c.) that in the old Mzshna only so 
much was found; and that the following belongs to a younger stratum of 
the MWishna. 

60 pysanp are according to my view only branches, but not new shobts, 
that is to say, young trees. See the right definitions in F. Goldman and 
I. Low in REJ LXII. 220. Likewise the commentator (his name is not 
known) whose explanation is printed in the editions of the Talmud to Tamid 
has o3y3 nvan. But this commentator contradicts himself in the next 
words and speaks of nian» (ed. Lowe nian) as if they were young trees 
in contradistinction to old trees which are alleged to burn in a poorer 
manner and give out more smoke. I. Lévi (REJ LV. 285) who translates 
it ,,de jeunes plants de figuier” clearly was satisfied with this superficial 
meaning and did not inquire into the matter any further. The young, dry 
branches without knots no doubt burn very well. 

6r In the passage olive tree precedes grape vine, which seems to be 
correct, as the correct editions of the J/zsinua show, yet in the Mzshna of 
the editions of the Talmud, grape vine precedes the olive. 

62 In the margin of the editions of the Za/mud, it is remarked that 
instead of “wpt as the common reading has it, in the book }778 j29p 
(comm. on Sifra by Aaron B. Abraham ibn Hayyim, see Ben Jacob, Ozar 
ha Sefarim No. 548) there is ‘nup it reads. A difference in only one letter 
—and yet a great change in the meaning! sSoyp in Aramaic means ashes. 
And the meaning is: Olive trees and grape vines not, because their wood 
changes quickly to ashes and no real fire takes place. The wholly un- 
pleasant “pilpul” in the Za/mud in Tamztd 29b about knots inside and 
knots outside entirely vanishes. I notice that the reading of 178 j3°p is 
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the cultivation of Palestine.” The commentator of this passage 
remarks correctly that the real reason even according to R. 
Acha lies in the fact that these two classes of wood are knotty 
and hence produce too much smoke. R. Acha says that in 
addition to this, the reason prevails that we do not use the 
olive tree and the grape vine for fire on account of the im- 
portance of these two products. We have seen that Maimonides 
accepts only the latter reason, and is satisfied with it alone, 
which can only be verified in a pilpulistic way. 

In the Gemara (ib.) the discussion at this point is carried 
on as follows: “Upon the wood that is on the fire” (Lev. I. 8) 
(that is, upon wood that is fit for firewood).°3 As such wood 
there is given (ib.) TY “PIT poles or rods of the spit, allud- 
ing no doubt to /es. VII. 1 (b 74 a) according to which a spit 
was used which was taken from a pomegranate tree for the 
roasting of the paschal lamb, for which the reason is according 
to the Gem. (ib.) that this tree, which probably means its 
branches, has no knots or at the most, smooth knots, or it 
may be of young trees in the first year of their planting which 
have as yet no knots. Spits of metal of the date tree, of the 
fig tree, of the terebinth, of the carob (St. John’s Branch) and 
of the sycamore are excluded (ib.) for sundry reasons. They 
are not used as spits for the roasting of the paschal lamb. 
We learn that the branch of the pomegranate, or especially of a 
young pomegranate tree, is eventually considered as something 
that is fit for firewood and which was just right for the altar.%¢ 


cited by Judah Rosanes 45d miwp in Maim. |. c. VII. 3 in a somewhat 
long discussion which leads the pilpul extraordinarily far. We cannot 
follow him in his method of thought; cf. following note. 

63 Likewise the Sifra to the same verse (p. 7b) which says “Bring 
upon the altar such wood which is fit for fire wood, not such,—as the 
RADD correctly adds in his commentary—as turns immediately into ashes. 
The text of the Sifra, still more the words of the RAbD seems to confirm 
the fact that here ‘pep was the original reading as the Korban ’Aharén 
has it. In the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud we have the strange reading 
n31ni7 that are melted in order to become fire which in the commentary 
is even more explicit YX Pwys) MIND poinaw this reading is hardly correct. 

6¢ The words in Zamdd \>np wp “diss “Wp XDI seem to continue 
the definition of 115¥ “spi rods of spit. They are kinds of wood that do. 
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In the Gemara the passage of the Mishna in question (ib.) 
is quoted with the following elaboration (from a Baraita).§s 
Are all kinds of wood osher for the altar fire? Yes, all kinds 
of wood are osher for the altar fire, except that of the olive 
tree and the grape vine, yet in practice only the following are 
used: the young branches of the fig tree, of the nut, and of 
the wild olive tree. R. Eleazar®* adds (as posul) also the 
branches of the service tree, of the terebinth, of the date, of 
the carob tree, and the sycamore. Here we finally have our 
service tree (W%D). It is excluded from the altar fire, it and 
four other trees that are very common in Palestine, and we 
actually know from the connection that the Celtis is a very 
common tree in Palestine. Yet it seems that we know the place 
in Palestine where the Celtis grew in such an abundance that 
the place derived its name from it. In reference to the state- 
ment of the boundaries of Palestine,°7 a place in upper Galilee 


not produce internal knots. I cannot comprehend these words as question 
and answer. The question raised against R. Acha follows only after a later 
passage, to which we shall now pass. 

65 For this point we have three texts at our disposal. (1) Bar. in 
Tamid; (2) Szfra to 1.8 p.7¢; (c) Tosefta Men. X1. 19 (p.526 ed. Zucker- 
mandel). In the Zoseffa, everything must be omitted that contradicts Bar. 
and Sifra and what it adds; read mppw 5w Ax ADI etc. Instead of mmaq» 
in Zos, read nan. The order of the trees added on by R. Eleazer is 
different in the three texts. 

66 Bar, and Tosefta wy>x, Sifra “yx the latter would be Eleazer 
ben Hyrkanos. The words of Rabbi E. follow in the Bar. and Szfra after 
the conclusion of the words of the “first’’ Tanna, in spite of this it is clear 
that E. regards the five classes of trees named by him as }10p. In the 
Tosefta his words put in such order that they continue the pin “except” 
the “first” Tanna, which seems somewhat clearer. Then we must assume 
that the words “but in practice” etc. again refer to the view of the “first” 
Tanna. The later pilpulists dispute over this matter that is so evident. 

67 Tosef. Seb. IV. 1o—11 (p. 66). For this definition of boundaries see 
also the parallel texts. Jer. Seb. VI. 1 (p.36c) Szfre Deut. c 51 and Yallrut 
apy towards end. In the parallel texts we do not find kw. TZosefta ed. 
Zuckerm. records it from earlier prints, but it clearly belongs to the text. 
The meaning is very uncertain, See Hildesheimer, ‘“Beitrage”’ p. 38, 
Jastrow Dict. p. 779. In a book recently published (Press 5xnw\ pax 
Berlin 1921 p. 305) we read that the present day village D‘ in upper 
Galilee is supposed to be identical with this Sw» Which is the boundary line. 
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is named which is called Sw") (Var. SUD) and it can hardly 
be doubted that the name is identical with w%, with which 
we are concerned here and which designates the Celtis. In 
the same statement we find, for example, the 3400 S330 “tower 
of the carob” which again derives its name from the plant that 
is characteristic of that place. Besides, a place is found north- 
east of Tyre, which is called kalat mes.°* So we have encountered 
among the Rabbis as well, a place such as we have come 
across in the Bible. Another indication of the frequency of this 
plant in Palestine consists in the fact that the well-known 
O's tt of Reuben in Gen. 39. 14 were explained by a Palestinian 
Amora as referring to pwns An old Celtis australis still 
stands near a cistern in a street in Bethlehem.” 

Let us return to the altar fire in the sanctuary. That the 
Celtis was not used is clearly not due to the fact that the tree 
belonged to those which maintained the cultivation of Palestine,’ 
but rather because it was not good fire wood. The same holds 
true of the trees mentioned with it, the terebinth, the date 
palm, the carob, and the sycamore. The statement can only 
be made in regard to the date palm that it is necessary for 
the cultivation of Palestine, a question which in fact the Zalmud 
raises (Zamzd | c) only to reply that we are dealing with a 
date tree that bears no fruit. The Zal/mud assumes the same 
thing in regard to the branches of the fig tree, which we are 
told, are taken for the altar fire in preference to others. If the 
discussion were not just about branches we could have just as 
well asserted that we are dealing with old dead and cast-off 
figs and olive trees, but even sound and strong trees ought 


68 Ritter “Erdkunde” III. 170. S. Klein refers to it in ZDPV XXXIII. 39 
and in the FJL (Vienna 1919) p. 23 when he refers nw (Jer. Pes. 1V. 30b 
and Bad. Pes. sob [s. MS. Munich, editions }w°3]) to this Phoenecian JZes. 
I have referred it to other one (Za/. Arch. II. 345) since it fits in more 
with the matter. 

69 We discuss the point below. 

7° For more about see Dalman “Orte und Wege Jesu”, Giitersloh 
(1919) 7. 

7* In Zamid 29b this could very well have been raised against 
R. Acha. Yet the Talmudic pilpul follows its own ways. 
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hardly to be spared, when it is a question of a burnt offering 
in the sanctuary. Not so much wood was used here that the 
agriculture of Palestine would really suffer, or at least such a 
point of view was never maintained in the face of the heca- 
tombs of sheep, cattle and fowls that were offered daily in 
Jerusalem. In short, for us the explanation S lw DWP is 
unfounded. We must eliminate it completely from our con- 
sideration. It must therefore have been known that the Ce/tzs 
and the trees named with it do not make good firewood. A 
reason is not given.7? Perhaps it was because of the numerous 
knots which these trees show, that they were not used on the 
altar. They would have caused too dense a smoke, which 
would not have been consistent with the dignity of the place 
and the occasion. In the case of the Celtis it would especially 
be for the reason that its wood is very hard and tough and 
could not burn with a blazing flame. Although Rabbi E. con- 
siders it necessary to remark that these varieties of wood have 
not been used for the altar fire, yet he must have known that 
they in themselves were fit for firewood, and that in fact, in 
every day life they certainly must have been used for firing. 
Palestine, poor in wood, was not particular in her choice of 
fuel, and the Celtis, belonging to the characteristic flora of the 
land, frequently must have served as fuel. 

Before we go further, we must remark that one of our texts, 


7? RADbD to Sz/ra 1. c. believes by reason of Zamid 29b that he is 
forced to assume that the 5 trees that are named by Rabbi E. are ex- 
cluded because they are very quickly turned into ashes on account of 
their thick bark. This does not follow from the Rabbi with regard to these 
trees, and as a matter of fact it may be remarked that the trees that 
have thick bark are not consumed very rapidly. Besides we are not told 
that these trees were burnt in their natural state with their bark. They 
could have burnt in the form of logs. The conception of }"3 that figures 
in the Mishna points, according to the assumption of all commentators, 
to the split log. Only in the branches of the fig tree do we meet with 
round Wood covered by bark and bast. From the RAbD’s words to this 
passage it is clearly seen that he read in Zamzd ‘pup. It is striking that 
the RAbD has the name of one tree }\98 ‘3100 (2190 he has by itself); here 
3yn can only denote a part of the tree and in fact the thick trunk of the 
terebinth probably was not used for fire wood in its original state. 
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the Zosefta |. c., has a sentence that is lacking in both of the 
other texts but is very characteristic. The sentence reads owt 
npn Sop mynd This sentence does not belong to the words 
of Rabbi E., for he holds this view in common with the “first” 
Tanna. The word M7°ND (var. Wd) was misunderstood. Some 
saw in it the name of a tree73 whereas it really signifies wood 
that has been torn off, that is, wood, which was acquired by 
tearing down a building or breaking furniture in pieces and 
which may not be used for the altar.74 This law is codified 
by Maimonides.75 The ruling is very logical, for it is inconsistent 
with the dignity of the sanctuary to have upon the altar pieces 
of wood that have been used before; furthermore, this wood 
could easily have been worm eaten, which fact, in itself, is a 
reason for excluding it from the altar. 

The information about fire wood discussed so far is not all 
we possess in regard to this question, as we know from 
Farah Wil. 8 that as fuel for an animal sacrifice, they used 
cedar wood D'5N (cf. JIS Isa. 44. 14, a kind of cedar or pine 
tree), DWM? cypresses, and Ap>n INN “smooth figs” probably 
a special kind of fig tree, which was so called, if not the young 
tree itself, which is quite smooth and not knotty, as it is when 
the tree becomes older.76 It is occasionally assumed?77 that 
these classes of wood are at the same time permissible for the 
burning of any sacrifice, but this is clearly false, for in 
Farah Xl. 8, it is only a question of the burning of the red 
heifer, an animal, which is even called “a sin offering” (MNUN) 


73 So Zuckermandel in his Glossary s. v. and even I. Léw. “Pflanzen- 
namen” p. 250 (“I have not said that it was a name of a plant! but that 
compared with the parallel texts it is an addition”. Note by I. Léw.). 

74 Naturally we must supply 510». 

75 Isuve Ha Mizbeah V.1, 2, odsy> poop mYnD vy. It is possible, 
however, that ny) belongs to the following sentence. Joseph Karo in 
maw 02 who discusses this sentence gives no source. This Zoseffa was 
clearly unknown to him. 

7° Cf, my explanation in Arch. I. 85, and note 92 referring to it. In the 
monograph of F. Goldman cited above, in REJ LXII and LXIV, I have 
found nothing about the expression mpdn maxn. 

77 Cf. 1. Lévi in REJ LIV.172: 
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but which was not burnt upon the altar. The red heifer 
was sacrificed outside of the sanctuary on the Mount of 
Olives.” And the firewood could be of any kind of wood. The 
Mishna names only those kinds of wood that were used in 
actual practice without prescribing any halakic rules for it. 
This fact is borne out by the statement in Zamzd II. 3, where 
three classes of wood are mentioned as having been used. In 
Tamid as well as Farah, it is further related how the pile of 
wood was arranged. The pile of wood had a front (n%n) here 
towards the east, there towards the west, and upon the altar 
there was an air hole so that the log could be better ignited 
by putting under it probably a small piece of wood containing 
fat. The question is correctly raised, why cedar, pine, and 
cypress were not used as firewood, and, on the other hand, 
we must ask why the branches of the fig, of the nut, and of 
the wild olive tree mentioned in Zamd as good firewood, 
were not used for the burning of the red heifer on the Mount 
of Olives? A satisfactory answer cannot be given to this 
question.79 Apparently the JZskna merely registers the practice 
and this is conditional on circumstances which we do not know. 

The fact that two Biblical apocrypha speak of wood upon 
the altar makes this subject a grateful theme for investigation, 
and it is not in vain that the rabbinical data about it have 
been gathered above. Israel Lévi has in the most praiseworthy 
manner devoted repeated study to the matter.2° From the 
Geniza, which, with its treasure, embraces the whole modern 
Jewish literature, the Aramaic text of the “Testament of Levi” 
among others has come to light,’* in which 12 trees are named 
whose wood had been used as firewood upon the altar. Cowley 


78 See my essay “Der Olberg im jiidischen Ritus” in JJGL (1919), 
38—52. 

79 I know this question merely from the 7985 maw on the passage 
quoted in note 62. 

80 In REJ LIV. 170 et seq. and LV. 285 et seq. 

8« Pass and Arendzen in JQR XII. 651, Charles and Cowley ib. XIX. 
566 et seq. About the “Testaments” in general see Conybeare in JQR 
V. 375—8. Kohler ib. 400—6. Hastings BD IV. 721—5; JE XII. 113—8; 
Bousset in ZNTW (1900) 187—209; 344—6. 
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had the happy idea to compare this text with a Greek text 
of the same “Testament” originating on Mt. Athos (in the 
roth century) and found that especially the names of the trees 
were exactly the same as in the Greek text, some partly given 
a Greek form, some partly taken directly from the Aramaic 
and completely translated. We shall not enter upon an in- 
vestigation concerning the 12 trees now. I merely note that 
the name that was specially sought for by us does zof appear 
on the list. Since from the beginning, we have given a greater 
scope to this one article, something from the apocryphal 
literature ought to find its place here. I have purposely ex- 
pressed myself before that these were the 12 different trees, 
the wood of which was used as firewood upon the altar. Most 
of the investigators believe that the wood may be used as fuel 
for any offering, especially the burnt offering. Likewise, Israel 
Lévi (REJ LV. 285) “Les douze arbres ot arbustes dont le 
bois, d’aprés le Testament de Lévi, est propre a la combustion 
de Vholocaust”. But it appears to me to be an error. The 
Aramaic Test. Levi has for the twelfth place, SNP7 YS which 
Israél Levi happily shows to be entirely the same as a passage 
in Targ. Pseud.-Jon. to Gen. 22.3, which reads as follows: 
xndy> punt Sop) SMINM NMPT DP yupr “and he (Abraham) 
split wood of cassia, fig, and date tree,’? which are proper for 
the burnt offering”. The point of departure is Ay ‘sy of the 


82 Fig and date trees are entirely clear and are known to us besides 
from Zamid 29b. Also that the date tree is not used for fire wood. That 
Pseudo-Jon. in this point is not in accord with the accepted Halaka is no 
misfortune and need not trouble us (see I. Lévi l. c.). According to our 
explanation, it will appear that Ps.-Jon. says something quite different 
from what Tamid 29b says. Here we shall merely determine the name 
of the tree xp, I. Lévi has happily compared it to 8np7 ‘ys in Test. Levi 
and explained it as xnwp, Hebr. n7p = cassia = cinnamon. The Laurus 
cassia L. cinnamon is sometimes a strong tree, here and there only a 
shrub, and is very common in the tropical countries. The Biblical mp is 
usually explained as referring to the Ktttw mentioned by Dioscorides I. 12. 
On the Greek text of the Test. Levi aogaAatos, corresponds to it, that 
designates a similar shrub. I. Lévi has apparently found some word in 
Kedar of the Aethiopic text of the Book of Jubilees and not Kitproy or 
Kepatéa as Charles would have it. 
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text of the Bible, which, as I Lévi correctly remarks, does 
not mean “wood /or the burnt offering” but “wood of the burnt 
offering”. But I. Lévi does not draw the right conclusion from 
it, which can only be that the wood itself was part of the 
burnt offering. When we read in the Greek text®3 of the 
Testament of Levi (9.12) which has been known long since 
“Of twelve trees, always having leaves, offer to the Lord (the 
firstlings)” “the firstlings” as is seen, has been added by the 
German translator and is correctly missing in Charles; in fact, 
the trees themselves are the sacrifice’+ Indeed in O (MS. 
Oxford) to this point is added “And you shall season every 
offering with salt”. Thus we have the precept in Lev. 2. 13, in 
optima forma. ‘Thus it is clearly intended in Jub. 21. 11, 12,85 
where we should pay attention to the connection; “and upon 
all your sacrifices put salt, and let not the covenant of salt 
cease in all your offerings before God; and as regards the wood 
of the sacrifices beware lest thou bring wood for the altar 
except these: Cypress, etc.” (there follow 14 trees all told, 
among them the myrtle and as the last the balsam tree, which 
has in common with the cassia mentioned above, the character- 
istic that it is sweet scented). It seems that these varieties of 
wood were used as offerings themselves. We read immediately 
in verse (13) “And of these kinds of wood lay upon the altar 
under the sacrifice such as have been tested, as to their 
appearance, and do not lay (thereon) any split or dark wood,*° 
but strong and ... wood on which there is no spot, perfect 
and of the new growth. And lay no old wood upon it, for 


83 I used “Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepigraphen des A.T.” edited by 
E. Kautzsch 2nd ed. 1900, II. 468. 

84 “The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T.” Oxford 1919, 
II. 310 by Charles. 

85 In Kautzsch II. 75 et seq. Charles II. 44 verse x2 reads ,,And as 
regards the wood of the sacrifices, beware lest thou bring (offer) wood for 
the altar in addition to these, cypress, bay, almond, fir, pine, cedar, raisin, 
fig, olive, myrrh, laurel, aspalatius”’. 

86 “Split” was the ]13 which according to the Halakah was the wood 
normally used, but after all according to the Mzshna young twigs were 
used, which were not split. I do not know what to do with the “dark” 
wood; blacked by fire and smoke? 
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there is no longer fragrance in it as before”. V.14 “Besides 
these kinds of wood there is none other that thou shalt place 
(on the altar) for the fragrance is dispersed, and the smell of 
its fragrance goes not up to heaven”. . . all of which seems 
to point to the fact that the wood serves as fuel for an animal 
or vegetable sacrifice, but that is no proof against our 
assumption, for the lawgiver proceeds and tells what qualities 
fuel on the altar should have. 

How is it that the editors and commentators of these 
apocrypha, how is it that men like Israel Lévi and L. Ginzberg 
did not realize that wood is here spoken of as a sacrifice? 
Because they have not paid attention to the Halakah! We 
have mentioned as above the passage (Men. 20b) in which 
“Rabbi” says J M39 jap OY Wood is a meal offering and 
requires for its ritualistic offering salt and presentation (to the 
priests)! Here we expressly have the salt of the Test. of Levi 
and of the Book of Jubilees! 

We shall bring to these apocrypha which were derived 
from non-Jewish sources, two JZ@drashim no longer extant, the 
first passage of the one is no longer known to us, and which 
seem to us for that reason to be almost apocryphal. The 
Mishna Tamid, which has been frequently quoted by us, con- 
tinues II. 5 “They chose from there,’7 nice pieces of wood 
from the fig tree in order to arrange the second pile (7D>7yp) 
for the incense” (niwp).88 This passage is quoted in Zed. 58a 
and Rashi remarks there’? “exactly from the fig tree they 
were in the habit of taking” and the Aggada explains it on 
the ground that thru it,—thru the fig tree a benefit was derived 
(73pN) for Adam, for they made aprons out of the fig leaves 
(Gen. 3. 7). A similar Aggada is contained in fact in Gen. R. 15.7 
(p. 140 ed. Theodor) where the assertion is made—one of the 
many statements in regard to this matter—that the fruit of 


87 Rashi says from the chamber of Wood (asym 14) but according 
to the context, it is from the /arge n>\yp which was spoken of in the 
Mishna. \t seems that Maimonides also was of this opinion. 

88 As to the merits of the question see above note 49. 

*9 I Lévi mentions it in REJ LV. 285 note 5, but says nothing about 
the source of Rashi. 
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Paradise, of which Adam and Eve ate, was the fig. This they 
attempted to show by analogy and used the following “parable”: 
A king’s son committed an offense with one of his maidservants. 
When the king heard it, he drove his son from the palace. 
He asked now admission of all the maids, but none would take 
him in. Only the one who was a companion of his sin ad- 
mitted him. Likewise here, when Adam had eaten of that fruit 
and God had driven him out of Paradise, he spoke to all the 
trees, but none would have him except the fig tree with which 
he had sinned. It opened its door and received him, as it is 
written: “And they sewed unto themselves leaves of the fig 
tree, etc.” Evidently Rashi alludes to this Aggada which he 
reproduces in a somewhat distorted and considerably shortened 
form.9%° We have here a new motive for the use of wood of 
the fig tree on the altar, different from what we recognize as 
the true reason, namely its technical availability for the fire. 

Nachmanides9% in his Torah commentary, end of Sedrah 
Noah, quotes another passage from the AZzdrash that belongs 
here, but whose first passage cannot be found. “I have also 
found in the /¥idrash, all kinds of wood are kosher except that 
of the olive tree and of the grape vine, because oil and wine 
are used for sacrifices upon the altar. Thus the fruit protects 
the trees. Likewise we find in regard to Abraham that he 
protected Terah, as it is written, ‘But thou shalt go unto thy 
fathers in peace’ (Gen. 15.15)”. It is a Mdvash based on the 
Halakah in Zamzd Il. 3, which was discussed in detail by us. 
The allusion to Terah, who is saved because of his son Abraham 
from condemnation (to Hell fire?) may be very nice, but the 
main thought seems to us to be false, for according to the 
ancient point of view, it was a distinction for the tree in question 
to be used on the altar. We shall also note the interesting 
remark of Nachmanides to Gen. 22.3 that Abraham was of the 
opinion that worm-eaten wood could not be used upon the 
altar. See his note to verse 2. 


9° 5935 71 INN Swain Rashi seems like a quotation from Zamid IL. 3. 
9! Prof. Adolf Schwarz, Vienna, has called my attention to this. 
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Ill 
MAESA = RABBI MEIR 


We enter here upon an entirely new subject, quite different 
from that of the two previous chapters. It is the field of nom- 
ology. In all the details that are prerequisite for such an in- 
vestigation, the study of names undisputably has its own charm, 
especially when they are borne by historical personages, and 
so we believe we can expect the reader to enter with us into 
this field of investigation. We shall abandon the territory of 
Halakah, which seems strange to us many times, and enter 
the field of the ancient history with which many of us are 
much more familiar. 

The name Maesa (Greek Matoa) is well known from ancient 
history. Julia Maesa, bears this name, a woman who is known 
as the grandmother of the emperor Elagabalus. She exercised 
her influence over the Roman army and brought it about that 
her grandson Elagabalus was proclaimed emperor (218 A. D.) 
by pretending that he was the son of Caracalla, who was still 
very popular with the army (see Herodian IV. 14 V. 4); Dio 
Cassius LXXVIII. 11—49 especially 30, 2; Capitolinus in Vita 
Macrin, and Lampridius in Vita Anton. Diadumen). The family 
tree may be represented as follows. Septzmus Severus, wife Julia, 
whose sister was Julia Maesa. | 

| Caracalla Getia 
| | 
Soaimis Mammaea 


| | 
Husband Varuna Marcellus | 


| 


Elagabalus | 
Husband Genes Marcianus 


Alex. Severus 


With this genealogical tree we intend to show: (1) that in 
this family besides the name Maesa which naturally is genuinely 
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Semitic, there also appears the Semitic name Soaemus% (we 
dismiss Elagabalus himself, actually the name of a sun god). 
We know from the writings of Josephus several persons by 
the name of Soaemos or Soemos (see Index in ed. Niese) 
especially an Idumaean, an Arab, and the King of Emesa. 
The name was equally current in Aramaic, Syrian, and Arabian 
territory. It is purely accidental that no woman of this name, 
before the daughter of Maesa, is known to us. A Soaimus is 
known from inscriptions (s. Pape “Dictionary of Greek Proper 
Names”, 3rd ed). (2) That Mammaea belongs to this family 
which is also alluded to in Jewish writings.°3 All the more 
may we presume that the mere name Maesa was also used 
among the Jews. 

The meaning of the name Maesa has long been known to 
philologists. It is nothing else but the Semitic wp, in Aramaic 
form NW‘D Celtis. At the time of the archaeological expedition 
of Princeton University in Syria, a stele was found upon which 
the name Maesa appears, and the editors correctly say on 
this occasion that the meaning of the world is Celtis, Arabia 
Maiz, service tree.%* At the same time they show that names 
of trees are not seldom used as names of girls: in Greek, 
Daphne, Myrtale, Philyra; in English, Laura, Olive. The 
illustrations could be increased to any number from every 
language and from every civilization. 

We are confronted with a similar phenomenon as in the 
case of Soemus; the feminine form of the name is seldom 
found, while in the case of Maesa, it is the reverse. The mas- 
culine form very seldom occurs. This does not exclude the 
fact that in actual life both forms were equally frequently used. 
What appears to speak against this assumption is merely the 


9? For the name ‘“‘Soaimos” see recently Dalman “Orte und Wege 
Jesu” 366. 

93 See my article in JQR 14 (1902), 359—372. 

94 Publication of the Princeton Archaelogical Expedition to Syria in 
1904—1908 and 1905, Leyden 1910, Division III. Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions in Syria, Southern Haurd4n; Stele fragment 35; Maton Tappyjdov 
that is Maesa, the daughter of Garmelos. Matsy cf. also I Gr. III. 1228 ed. 
Cagnat (i. e. Inscr. Gr. ad Regn. Rom. pertinentes). 
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imperfect tradition or the imperfect knowledge of them. We 
always find Mais or Mats as a masculine name (1) as the 
name of a Phrygian; (2) as a name of a river in India around 
the Ganges now, called Mahi or Mye (see Pape). The latter 
fact is especially important to us for we shall have to trace 
Celtis back to India as a botanical phenomenon. 


Can we not assume without reserve that the name was 
also used by the Jews? Here we find the name in the form 
of Sw ,XwD ,NW*SP—all these forms Levy gives in his /Veo- 
Hebrew Dictionary (Ill. 107). The pronunciation is either Maysha 
or almost exactly the Matca or Maesa of the Greeks and 
Romans, or Mjasa which is the same; that is merely the 
Aramaic pronunciation of the Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew 
wd or YD (ad normam M12 of the Arabs) or NY; (cf. NMI 
ni Levy IIL. 386, 13 ib. 390 which surely was S13 in the 
Aramaic; the latter is a name of a plant!) 


In rabbinical writings we find several men by the name of 
Mjasa. That it is the name of men and not of women is 
purely accidental; besides, it is easily understood in the case 
of the Za/mud, where in most cases only the men are im- 
portant. The most important among them is Rabbi Meir. 


(1) In regard to this man, Graetz (History IV. 468 and also 
in the 4th Ed. p. 433, cf. also p.171) informs us “R. Meir’s 
real name was TW‘) or NWN according to an information in 
the Zalmud (‘Er.13b) which appears strangely mutilated in 
our editions’ and only found in Hananel%® and Zacuto; it 
reads, ny Tuyn NON Ow ND | ND (Vuhasin ed. Amsterdam 


9° Besides in “Er. 13b, also in Koh. Rab. to I. 10; by “mutilated” 
Graetz means that in our editions the Bar. reads thus: Not R. Meir was 
his name but R. Néhorai (here xwx'p) cf. Dik. Sof. ad loc. and see Juhasin 
ed. London p. 43a where the reading is nwx‘p. Bacher correctly remarks. 
(Ag. der Tan. II.6) that the usual reading ‘N73 crept in from the Bararta 
(about Nehemiah) following immediately into the Baraita about Meir’s 
name. 

9° Com. of R. Hananel is printed in Romm ed. of the Talmud (Ed. 
Romm at Vilna), besides it is quoted in Yuhasin. 
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27b).97 Mwyp I consider the Greek Modoyns = nWH”.98 In reality 
‘2 with 'Y never occurs; only '® with &. To identify this with 
“Moses” will not do because of the difference in sound and 
also because we do not find any Jew in this time who bore 
the name of Moses.99 No other explanation of the name is 
given.%° Only Dalmant correctly refers to the Biblical 8w’D 
I Chron. 8.9, where it designates a Benjaminite (with Moabitish 
mixture?) and to the Palmyrene feminine name Sw’) in de 
Vogué p. 33. That is exactly the direction in which we are 
following. For us the occurrence of the name Mesha just in 
the time of R. Meir is fully assured and also from the home 
of R. Meir (see below). 

However, we also add here the etymology of the word: 
WD = Celtis. With the Bejaminite and elsewhere there appears 
a man by the name 873, a word which in meaning is equal 
to Mesha. (i113) signifies the kernel of the carob. The Celtis 
has a kernel out of which a very fine oil is pressed (see below). 
Here we have the key to the puzzle. The rabbi who was act- 
ually named Mesa or Matsa or Miasa, was in allusion to the 
appellative significance of the name—Celtis— and because o1 
the oil obtained from it called metaphorically 18 “the illum- 


97 Graetz, evidently, uses the reading Awyy with an 'y but we have 
seen that Yuhasin ed. London correctly has nwk‘ with an ’X. Besides 'p 
with ’y do not correspond to Moveng. 

98 Moben¢ also is entirely arbitrary because the transcription of nwp 
ordinarily reads in the Greek Mwvoy;. Derenbourg (Essai p. 171 note 7) 
has in fact the correct form but otherwise shares the same view with 
Graetz. Bacher and others quote the view of Graetz without accepting it. 
To be sure, he does not speak against it.. The identity of nwp = Moyses 
S. Frankel seeks to base on philological grounds in WZKM IV, 333, but 
incorrectly. 

99 Derenbourg himself says that the Essenes did not want to bear the 
name of Moses out of respect for the lawgiver. For a remark opposing 
this view see H. P. Chayes “Beitrage zur nordsemitischen Onomatologie” 
Sitzungsberichte Wien (1900) 28. 

100 Neither by Chajes |. c. The derivation from xnwd = oil by Jastrow 
779 cannot be accepted. 

¥ Gramm. des jiid. pal. Aramiisch 1st. ed. p. 143 note 8 refers to Vogué, 
also Chajes I. c. and Lidzbarski ‘Handbuch d. nordsem. Epigraphik” I. 308, 


14 
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inating one”. If Bacher? thinks that R. Meir himself has alluded 
to his name in a remark (Gen. R. 92) one is justified just as 
correctly in pointing out that in the remark about the relation 
of Meir to Acher (Hag. 15b) R. Meir ate the fleshy part of 
the date and threw away the kernels There may be an 
allusion to the fact that in Mesa and Meir the difference bet- 
ween the fruit and the kernel is contained. 

(2) A Tanna by the name of Masa is mentioned in the 
archaeological Mishna Peah II. 6. The latter is, according to 
the view of every one, an older Tanna, yet some consider him 
to be identical with R. Meir. Further there appear:4 

(3) A Palestinian by the name of Rabbi M. mentioned with 
R. Abin (Hu. 121a) also in Fer. Orlah I. 61 a below; Fer. 
Ma’as. V. 51d above. 

(4) Another M. in er. Sab. I. 3a below, % Ber. Il. 5d, 
(erroneously 8D°).5 

(5) M., a grandson of R. Joshua b. Levi, F Ber. II. 4c 
below. 

(6) Another M. ¥. Sab. 1, 2¢ above. 

(7) M., son of R. Yirmiyah Yer. Naz. IX. 57d below. 

How any one in view of the existence of so many persons 
who bore the name M/yasha could come upon the strange idea 
that RW is the same as 8WIND from Usha,5 hence no name 
at all, is completely unintelligible to me. This betrays the 
difficulty, however, under which a person labors when he seeks 
to explain the name. For us, at least, the interpretation of 


Mandaic xw‘p see S. Frankel in WZKM IV. 333, which is according to 
Frankel = Moses! 

2 In REJ V. 180 (Etude critique sur quelques traditions etranges 
relatives R. Meir) and in Ag. d. Tan. 1. c. An article about 7wx"p is found 
in L. Landesberg 35 “pn III. 33 (Szatmar 1908) but it is not scientific. 

3 For the explanation of this sentence see 7. Low “‘Pflanzennamen” 122. 

4 I follow the enumeration of Jastrow |, c. but what puts in the last 
place kw ‘33 Jer. Fes. 1V.1, 30d line 26, probably does not belong here. 
‘Lhe inhabitants of Mesene are meant. Cf. note 11. Besides see Yuhasin 
ed. London p. 165. 

5 I. H. Weiss “Introduction to Mekilta’. It is correctly rejected by 
A. Hyman, “Toldot Tannaim we Amoraim” (1910), 865. 
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Sw’ Maesa is certain. It ought to be mentioned here that 
as an authority on the legendary Pant 15D a kW is 
mentioned (see Mahzér Vitry p. 674) who is clearly identical 
with R. Meir, whose study of the Biblical text is well known. 
The statement completely represents this man as a Masorite, 
and the fact that R. Myasha and not R. Meir is mentioned 
allows us to conjecture that in later times a Masorite by the 
name of Myasha was known. A remark made by Fliigel (cited 
in Sepher ha Yodel, N. Sokolow p. 151 n. 1) is to the effect that 
kw %D or WD is nothing else but the corrupt form of MW3 in 
the Arabic period identified with that which the Arabs called 
by the Arabic name 798WD; but that is very unlikely, and 
there are others who identify that SYD or ‘WD with MWD or 
mwa which is just as problematical. 


IV 
THE CELTIS FROM A BOTANICAL STANDPOINT 


After we have found so many traces of this plant in the 
Bible and in the Zalmud, we intend to say something in this 
connection about the botanical nature of the plant. We do 
not dare to call this a tree, for apparently there was a wD 
which designated not a tree but a flower. I infer this from the 
well known O'837 of Reuben in Gen. 30.14 was explained by 
an Aggadist as jw'9® (Gen. R. 72. 2); two other views refer to 
pra = Mandragora (mandrakes) and to Ow = barley. The 
latter is explained by the Midrash ad loc. Reuben is said to 
have taken that which was public property (1P5) and involved 
no theft; since he went at the time when the wheat harvest 
was over, when the barley had been long since gathered in, 
so that the single barley kernels that remained would be looked 
upon as public property. 

In older literatures it would have been said that the read- 
ing ONYw = barley is assured because of the supplementary 
remark. In Jewish literature it is different. Since there are so 


6 Thus the correct reading, not }w'p. 
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“many commentaries upon old texts, so much spinning. of the 
thread that has been taken up, so much piling up of layer 
upon layer that not even the commentaries given in the text 
itself can prevent an impossible reading. In short, D™NYW is a 
mistake and the remark following it is a gloss. Since the mere 
expression “Reuben found barley in the field” does not fit well, 
for what remarkable thing is it to find such a common grain? 
It would be completely unintelligible how two women as hungry 
for love as Rachel and Leah were, should have quarreled over 
that insignificant and worthless grain. Barley does not belong 
to the class of “Mandragora” and }™%. Once more “barley” 
in this place is a mistake; the reading must be ]YD, as the 
Aruk VI. 95a correctly has it, a reading which Kohut, Theodor 
and Bacher accept with pleasure? It is easy to understand 
why such a strange word, which besides occurs only once, 
was suppressed by the copyists with all their might. The 
meaning of }3YD is certain.2 Cyperus—cypress grass. It is a 
herb whose bulbs that are formed on runners, Bulbuli Tran. 
Dulcinia, as well as the roots of the Mandragora are used as 
love potion. When a commentator on Gen. R. 72 |. c. correctly 
asks, “how can D'N7)7 be explained as barley, since this plant 
has no sweet odor, while the dudaim give forth fragrance?” 
(Cant. 7.14), his objection is lost sight of since it correctly 
denotes the Cypress of which there are certain kinds whose 
bulbs as well as roots, raw as well as cooked, are very fragrant. 
But the same question remains, if in our thesis jw means the 
Celtis tree. No Celtis is known whose wood, leaves, or roots 
are fragrant. But a tree does not belong to the class of 
Mandragora (mandrakes) or of sedges. How can one say of 
a tree Reuben “found it upon the field”? How could Reuben 
have carried it home? Perhaps chips, twigs, or leaves ot 


7 Kohut see Aruk |. c., see also supplement p. 62. Theodor wrote 
about it in MGWj XXXIX. 342. His ed. of Gen. R. has not reached that 
far (c. 72). Bacher “Ag. der pal. Amoraer” II. 235 Anm. 4 (Gen, R. 61 is 
a mistake, read c. 72). Jastrow 1009 also has the correct reading. 

8 Léw p. 276 (Low, however, did not know the more correct reading, 
and has not our passage). In Jastrow 1. c. Cyperus Rotundus, 
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it? But all that seems inconceivable. The investigators? who 
have set down this meaning did not put these questions to 
themselves; to be sure, they could say that the originator of 
the Aggadic interpretation alone is responsible for his thesis. 
But the aggadist could not have said stupid things. The plural 
form }'’" must startle us; nowhere is w= Celtis ever used 
in the plural form. Again it may be said that the plural form 
D'S'TiT is responsible for it. This might do in an extreme case, 
but the matter does not become clearer thereby. 

Some idea, which I cannot explain, has brought it about, 
that in antiquity the conception of Celtis and Lotus were con- 
fused with one another, Some have identified the Lotus of 
Lotus-eaters of Homer, with the Ce/tzs Australis; it is a tree 
that reaches a great age and gigantic dimensions. The wood 
is tough, difficult to split, almost as tough as the box tree. 
Hence it is easy to understand why it was not permitted to 
be used as fuel on the altar (see above). But in ancient times 
just from this wood which was also called the Libyan Lotus, 
flutes, statuary, and the like were made. Here we have a sure 
trace of Celtis Lotus. The Hebrew fzmndr is said to get its 
name from the wood from which it is made, that is from the 
Lotus ** but according to I Ki. 10.12 533 and "13D were made 
from sandal wood. By the ancient plant Lotus many different 
kinds of plants were understood, among others the lotus flower 
also, especially the Mymphaea Lotus L. which plays a preem- 
inently great role in the mythology of the Egyptians and 


9 Even Low p. 250 and Bacher “Ag. der pal. Amoraer” III. 182. 

10 The box-tree (jpop = 7Etvoy) (see my “Lehnwérter” II. 473) is con- 
sidered by the Rabbis as a sort of cedar tree. See the article by Israel 
Lévi in REJ LIV. 171, which was cited above. Just as the cedars and 
box trees were not used on the altar, so the Ce/¢és was not used, and it 
is very appropriate that the botanists have compared the wood of the 
Celtis with that of the box trees, 

1! This statement I found in A. Bertholet’s ‘“Kulturgeschichte Israels” 
(Géttingen 1920) 226. It is said that also n139 the old Hebrew name for 
Lake Tiberias is connected with it, perhaps with the city of that name, 
as the Lotus city; at least the Rabbis praise it because its fruit is as sweet 
as the fruit of the Lotus-tree. (Gressmann, ‘‘Musiker u. Musikinstrumente 
im A. T.” [1903] 26.) 
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likewise in their medicine. All this is well known and it is 
mentioned in every large book on natural history and can be 
found even in the encyclopedias. The symbolical treatment of 
the lotus exclusively refers to the Nymphaeae which are certain 
kind of water lilies and water roses, which emerge out of the 
water in the morning with the rising of the sun and sink down 
with the setting of the sun in the evening, whereas there also 
some which open their calyx towards the moon with the in- 
coming night. This “sympathy” with the great celestial bodies 
lends to these flowers a cosmic mythological character, which 
symbolizes the creation out of water and in a second degree 
the fructifying effect of the water on the land. Hence its use 
as love flower.*? Therefore the situation in the Bible is clear. 
We need not ask how did Reuben get these water lily plants 
in Palestine that is poor in water, and especially in the hot 
summer, (“in the time of the wheat harvest”) for that exactly 
explains it why he just ‘found it’, for they were not ordinarily 
seen and therefore because of its rarity, the quarrel between 
the two women for its possession. In any hot spring in the 
field such a lotus would grow. Cf. how one “found” hot springs 
in the desert (thus DYS* Gen. 36.24 was explained in ancient 
times and is so correctly interpreted by modern writers). If one 
assumes that the Jews exactly like the Greeks through some 
idiosyncrasy designated the Celtis and the Lotus with the 
same word, then we may confidently explain jw of the 
Aggada as a /otus plant and it is no longer necessary to im- 
pute silliness to the Aggadist. 

Syrian, the vocabulary of which is considerably larger than 
that of Hebrew, uses the word SW) actually with several 
meanings, but we only know that because the vocabulary of 
the former has been studied much more thoroughly than that 
of the Rabbis. 8w‘) means in Syriac (1) Quercus coccifera; 
(2) Celtis = Awtds and in one passage where RW'D) NW appears, 
the meaning is: celtis australis et bacca eius; that is, the berries 


*? Recently J. G. Frazer “Folklore in the O. T.” London 1919 in the 


6th chap. of the 2nd part II. 94 ff. has several thing about dudaim. I have 
not yet read the book 
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of the tree are called '® (3); a cube or dill which children use 
in their play; (4) certain long, red, pressed out grapes. 
(5) Pistachis or hazel nut (nux avellina). (6) NNDwWDT SYD 
(meaning not quite certain). It is interesting that Nw) in 
Turkish and Kurdish means a forest’3 which shows in itself 
that this tree must have been very common in those regions 
(Asia Minor). 

The Latin word ce/tzs (spelled also celthis) also has several 
meanings. It means (1) our tree, which Pliny, HN XIII. 104, 
without further ado, calls /ofus (2) an iron instrument which, 
for example, is used in the Vulgate Job. 19. 24, finally, (3) a 
fish.1* These are certainly diverse things. 

As far as the geographical distribution of the tree ce/tis is 
concerned, Pliny says that the tree originally comes from 
Africa (he means especially the Lotus), yet it is also native 
of Italy, where, however, it is somewhat changed on account 
of the soil and climatic conditions.s We have found it as 
shown above in Arabia, Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor; 
naturally Egypt is also to be added. The tree in Copte is 
called mesh and in Spanish almez, a word certainly borrowed 
from the Arabs, which again shows its geographical dis- 
tribution towards the west. I take from the learned Dozy the 
following facts:** The Spanish-Arabic scholar (Mohanmed) 
ibn-al-Hatib writes “The strings of pearl of their grapes have 
decorated the ears of the service trees and the silver poplars 
with pendants”; that is to say, the entwining fruit-laden grape 
vines ornament like strings of pearls their outside branches 
with their grapes, as if with ear bells. In the southern countries, 


t3 P, Smith “Thesaurus Syriacus”’ 2098. In Brockelman’s “Lexicon 
Syriacum” 185 some useful references are found, e. g. to Lagarde, ‘Ges. 
Abhand.” 64 n. 162. Geoponica XXIII. 10. Pad/ in “Theol. Marg.” II. 470 
etc. The word spelled “int in Lagarde can only be “Wt = illumination, 
that is oil. 

14 “Thesaurus Latinus” 775. 

1§ There were many lotus-trees in Rome. See Friedlander “Sitten- 
geschichte Roms” 8th ed. I. 17, the same, I. 44—47 has a special appendix 
by Ferd. Cohn “Der Lotosbaum”. 

16 In the bibliographical list ZDMG 16 (1862), 588. 
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they allowed and now allow the grape vine to grow around 
trees and entwine them with their vines. Well known are the 
‘ulmi maritae” the “arbores maritae”, the “ulmi vitibus maritatae” 
of the Romans, and anyone who has ever travelled even as 
far as Lombardy knows that they are known in modern Italy 
for their “nuptials”. Prof. Willkomm has seen in Andalusia these 
ornaments hanging from the service or lotus tree. (The Turkish 
dictionary s. v. D’ODN designates it nearer with the general 
name of a “large tree”, Jaizibadis saying that this is the tree 
which in old Greek is called Lotus, in Turkish the wild pepper 
tree.) 

The French name Alizier seems to designate not the tree, 
but the berry; the German Elsbeere seems to be formed from 
Alisier, or vice versa (according to I. Low from Arlesbeere).*7 
The Dutch name is Elsen Hout. In a work on trees that 
appeared in Amsterdam in 1791 (Houtkunde), all these names, 
(Dutch, German, English, French) are very well recorded. Table 
XIX. 3 contains pictures of our tree as one from which timber 
is made. Since the Latin name for it also is abnus (French 
aubne) it may be assumed that alisier is derived from it. For 
the English name service tree, I have no explanation, nor for 
the German name Ziirgelbaum. 

Today the Celtis is spread along the whole coast of the 
Mediterannean as far as Istria and the Tyrol, and is native of 
the Azores and Canary Islands. It also flourishes in North 
Germany, and is used in Spain, as we have just seen, as sup- 
ports and trellises for grape vines. In the same country they 
plant them in terraced land to protect the land from lands- 
lides. There are about 60 species of the tree in the temperate 
and torrid zones. Besides the ce/tis australis L., other species 
are common, which originated in Eastern Asia and the Caucasus. 
In North America the ce/tis occidentalis L. is common. Many 
species are used as decorative flowers. They do not grow 
larger than bushes (arbustum). That which is a genuine Celtis 
gives very good wood. Out of the berries which taste somewhat 
like honey (baccae = berries) sweet wine is made in some places. 


*7 This belongs to the class sorbus L. 
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The seeds contain a thick oil, a circumstance which reminds 
us (see above) that Mesa received the honorable name of Meir. 
Without a doubt, even in ancient times, oil was pressed out 
of the Celtis. Moringa Gartu, especially the Moringa Arabica 
fers. should be compared, the seed of which, even today in 
Arabia and northern Africa is turned into Behen oil (French 
Ben.), but as far as Arabia is concerned, this has been done 
even in ancient times.*® Further, Nabak (Rhamans Lotus) 
should be compared, which even today belongs to the character- 
istic trees of Arabia,'9 


18 I get this information from a work by L. Reyner “De Economie 
publique et rurale des Arabes et des Juifs” Généve, Paris (1820) 88. For 
this matter, see also Léw I. c. p. 69 and in the addenda p. 420, Concern- 
ing other kinds of oil among the Jews see Reyner l. c. p. 431 et seq. 
the chapter ,,des plantes 4 huile” and my Zalmud. Ar, II. 226 et seq. 

"9 Encyclopadie des Islams s. v. Arabien (I. 389). 


POSTSCRIPT 


To p. 203. Trees which are evergreen are mentioned here 
with reference to the apocryphal book Enoch 3 (in Kautzsch 
II. 237). These 14 trees such are mentioned without giving the 
name of them. Fourteen classes of evergreen trees are mentioned 
by Geoponica XI. 1. 

This article was written in the year 1920. It was in the 
hands of my revered friend 7 Low (cf. note 73) who did not 
agree with its botanical researches. Nevertheless I dare put it 
before the critics, and even implore my friend I. Low to accept 
it as humble hommage to his 7oth anniversary. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY 
CONSIDERED FROM THE JEWISH POINT 
OF VIEW 


LUDWIG BLAU, Landesrabbinerschule, Budapest, Hungary 


ARLY CHRISTIAN EPIGRAPHY, which extends over 
the period beginning with the Roman Empire and ending 
with the fall of the ancient empire, i. e. up to the death of 
Pope Gregory the Great (604), treats of the sources of 
monumental inscriptions of early Christianity, of inscriptions 
and texts based on definite material of various kinds, with the 
exception of numismatic inscriptions and various other texts 
which belong to the field of Christian archaeology. This inter- 
esting and copious material was collected into a compendium 
by Karl Maria Kaufmann and was thus rendered accessible to 
wider circles.‘ While it is true that in the “Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung” (1918) DIELS brought several charges of a serious 
nature against the work, nevertheless for us, who seek nothing 
but material therein, the book remains, from an internal and 
external point of view, an excellent and very instructive work. 
In order to give the reader a brief summary of the copious 
contents of this, the first compendium of early Christian epi- 
graphy, we present herewith the headings of the eleven chapters 
which compose the work: 
I. Contents and purpose of Early Christian Epigraphy, Sources 
and Literature. 
II. External form, Paleography, Language and Dating of 
Inscriptions. 


t Handbuch der altchristlichen Epigraphik (Compendium of Early Christian 
Epigraphy), containing 254 illustrations, as well as ten tables for the compar- 
ison of inscriptions. Freiburg i. Br. (1917), XV, 514. 
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III. Sepulchral Inscriptions in general, and in individual lands. 

IV. Selected epigraphic texts dealing with the “vita profana 
et socialis”, Classes of people, Professional Classes, 
Study of conditions of the home, Family Life, Burial 
Rights. 

V. The epigraphic formula, with especial consideration ot 
dogmatic and kindred texts. 


VI. Church and Hierarchy. 
VII. The “Graffiti”. 
VII. Documents. 
IX. The Inscriptions of Pope Damasius, (together with pref- 
atory remarks on epigraphic poetry). 
X. Post-Damasian Historic Inscriptions in poetic form, Eul- 
ogies of Martyrs from Roman catacombs, Basilic Titles. 
XI. Selected Building Inscriptions and kindred texts, with 
especial consideration of the Orient, Map of Madaba. 
Appendix of Tables: 
A—Tables for Comparison of Inscriptions. B—The 
julian Calendar. C—Tables of Indiction. D—The 
Egyptian-RomanCalendar.E—Chronological Auxiliary 
Tables. 
Indices: A—Initia Carminum. B—Index of words and 
subjects. 

The ancient world is mirrored and continues its existence 
in the Christian world, metamorphosed to a certain extent by 
Jewish influence, but with its art and technical skill no longer 
on the old plane, a fact admitted by all. We will now present 
our various remarks and observations on the book in logical 
sequence. In the chapter on paleography, which treats of the 
various kinds of inscriptions, Kaufmann avers that the direction 
of the writing deviates from that of the Greeks and the Romans 
in that it runs, not from left to right, but from right to left. 
“Even though in the case of oblong objects, candelabra, narrow 
columns, and the like, this statement may be well founded 
and may have an especial application, none the less it appears 
rather to be quite incidental if a sepulchral inscription is placed 
differently.” It is entirely improbable that the arrangement of 
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the inscriptions is merely incidental, and in addition a sepulchral 
inscription is not a very appropriate subject for this purpose. 
The history of inscriptions teaches us that in ancient times 
the Greeks too wrote from right to left, like the Phoenicians, 
from whom they took over the alphabet. The Jews retained 
this ancient direction of writing, whereas the Greeks altered it. 
Hence the most probable assumption is that Jewish influence 
is manifest in the direction of the writing on epitaphs. When 
we consider furthermore that magical powers were ascribed to 
the inverted script, we will perceive in this peculiar method of 
writing a protective measure, the purpose of which was to keep 
demons away from the dead. Another peculiar feature of 
ancient writing has been found on an epitaph, i. e, the so- 
called Boustrophedon, which means that at the end of the line 
the writing is inverted, as an ox turns in plowing (p. 160). 
Acrostic inscriptions are comparatively rare. The oldest Christian 
acrostic is the sibylline prediction (about the year 160), in which 
the beginnings of the verses form the names of the saints 
(p. 27). Ancient heathendom employed acrostics much earlier, 
and many poets immortalized their names in this way. Accord- 
ing to this, the Jewish custom of acrostic writing did not begin 
with the payetanim with whom we are now familiar, but it 
began at a much earlier date, perhaps as early as the time of 
the Amoraim. Augustine composed an acrostic epitaph (p. 336) 
Adeodatus on an epitaphal verse (p. 257). The Hebrew acrostics 
usually placed on tombstones today are perhaps of non-Jewish 
origin, because no acrostics are found on the oldest Jewish 
gravestones, a fact which gives reason to believe that the 
Jews borrowed this feature. 

“Dots in the middle, above the line serve partly as signs 
of separation, partly as signs of abbreviation” (p. 29). In the 
Geniza manuscripts likewise the dot is the sign of abbreviation, 
as well as in the Greek papyri, and our Hebraic abbreviation 
stroke developed from it. One can easily see that the abbreviation 
point is of common occurrence, and that it is not specifically 
Jewish. 

In the Occident the Latin inscriptions take precedence, 
while in the Orient the Greek language predominates. In view 
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ot the official propagation of the Greek tongue in imperial 
Rome during the second and third centuries it can easily be 
explained how it happened that many Greek texts are met 
with side by side with Latin texts. Thus the tombs of all the 
bishops buried in the papal vaults were provided with Greek 
inscriptions, a fact which leads one to the conclusion that the 
Greek tongue was, for a time, the official ‘danguage of the 
church’. As evidence, not only of the ignorance prevailing in 
many circles, but likewise of the conflict between the two 
languages which was going on at Rome, references may be 
made to numerous inscriptions which employ Latin and Greek 
promiscuously, and which are composed in Latin but are 
written down in Greek characters, or which employ Greek and 
which are written down in Latin characters” (p. 30). With 
regard to the first point, i. e. of the predomimance of the Greek 
language, it may be stated that in imperial Rome, at least in 
ancient times, Greek was the language of the masses. From 
this it can easily be seen why the Greek language predomin- 
ates in Jewish catacombs, and the Greek epitaphs on the tombs 
of the bishops can be explained in this wise, and not on the 
assumption that Greek was the “language of the church”. The 
promiscuous employment of Greek and Latin letters relative to 
words used in dates, acclamations, and abbreviations occurs 
likewise in the case of heathen inscriptions, as the author 
himself states (p. 32). (Two such Christian epitaphs are quoted 
by the author on pp. 31 and 216.) Even in the earliest times 
the Jews wrote the Bible down in non-Jewish characters, 
as I proved in my “Introduction to the Holy Scriptures”, 
80—83. The transcription of the Hebrew text in Greek 
characters, the so-called Hebraicon in the second column 
of the Hexapla, was borrowed from the Jews and was not 
original with Origen. The fact that the Jews wrote Arabic in 
Hebrew characters, just as they write all European languages 
in Hebrew characters even up to the present time, does not 
prove that it is a method of writing which is specifically Jewish, 
but rather that it is a feature of writing common to all. Among 
the ancients, script and language were not closely bound up 
with each other and did not develop along closely related 
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lines, proof of which is furnished in the Scroll of Esther, in 
which it is stated emphatically that the royal decree was 
transmitted to each separate people in its own script and in 
its own language (3.12 and 8.9). The best known example of 
this phenomenon, taken from world history, is the substitution 
in the Bible of the Aramaic script (the present day square 
writing) for the ancient Hebrew script, a process which sub- 
stantially amounts to nothing more than the writing of Hebrew 
in Aramaic characters. Accordingly, it would be more proper 
to speak of a conflict of scripts than of a conflict of languages. 
In every age the Jews adopted the language and customs of 
the peoples with whom they dwelt without, however, losing their 
identity among them. This fact, the most tmportant which history 
can affirm regarding the Fewish people, shall not be elaborated 
on in detail in this article, but we shall content ourselves merely 
with observing that the same statement may be made and con- 
jirmed with reference to the Fewish script, if we leave out of 
consideration the period from the sixteenth to the eighieenth 
centuries in Eastern Europe, t. e. Poland and the contiguous 
countries. The Fews originally were not a Ghetto people, and 
did not become one until they were driven to wt. Accordingly 
the script and the language which they employ are infallible 
witnesses as to theiy environment and condition. No people in 
the Hellenistic world adopted the language and customs of the 
Greeks to such an extent as did the Ffews. Therefore, the fact 
that the inscriptions on the Fewish catacombs at Rome bear 
the Greck script and the Greek language is a sure proof that 
this language and this script were predominant among the 
masses of the Roman-heathen population. 

The Occident adhered strictly to the republican system of 
consular dating whereas in the Orient, even at a very early 
date, there appeared the system of dating according to the 
reign of emperors, i. e. according to the years of each ruler’s 
reign. With the exception of Egypt and Syria, where it was 
successfully adopted alongside of other methods of dating, it 
was not until Byzantine times that this system of dating became 
prevalent everywhere (p. 4). The oldest illustration of this fact, 
coming from Christian circles, dates from the year 149. Among 
15 
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Jewish circles there is no monumental date originating at so 
early a period. Nevertheless, in my pamphlet, “Jewish Div- 
orce” II. 52, I have pointed out that in Palestine the Roman 
date, figured from the year of the emperor’s accession, was 
employed in bills of divorce, and consequently in other docu- 
ments, as early as the time of Jochanan ben Zakkai, i. e. at 
the latest, about the year 70. The Holy Land, which formed 
the bridge connecting Egypt and Syria, followed the customs 
of these two countries in this respect, as well as in many 
others. 

The chapter on “Sepulchral Inscriptions” is an interesting 
one. “The oldest epitaphs are remarkable for their laconism, 
because they contain nothing but the mere name without any 
remarks” (p. 51). “Three factors brought about this original 
laconism and the omission of the formula, i. e. Jewish tradition, 
prudence, and, occasionally, poverty also. A certain agreement 
between the earliest Christian and Jewish titles is worthy of 
notice as well as historically comprehensible. Since Roman 
Christianity adopted the local Jewish method of burial, this 
similarity existed from the very start. Even the Jewish 
epitaphs of the first century bear only a name, to which 
subsequently a symbol or the peace formula is added. The 
occasional appearance of the grammalogue on these in- 
scriptions is to be ascribed to the same causes in the case of 
Christian as well as of Jewish epitaphs. If only for the sake 
of Christian epigraphy, the Jewish epigraphy of imperial Roman 
times deserves a more thorough going investigation” (p. 55). 
We even find occasional Semitic superscriptions on tombs in 
the Christian catacombs, as, for example, the peace formula. 
‘In one title the name of the deceased is written in Hebrew 
letters 583BY. On one “loculus” tablet of the second or third 
century three symbols may be seen on both sides of the name 
of the deceased woman i.e. an anchor, a dove, and an olive 
tree (p. 53). The dove has an olive leaf in its bill, In my 
opinion, these three symbols are to be taken as closely inter- 
related and are to be regarded as representing the Biblical 
story of Noah’s ark. The dove is pictured in the act of 
flying as it plucks the olive leaf from the nearby tree. This 
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interpretation is all the more plausible inasmuch as the early 
church fathers conceived of the church as Noah’s ark; the 
deceased woman, whose name is bordered by the anchor 
on the one side and by the olive tree and the dove on the 
other, is within the ark, i. e. within the fold of the Christian 
church. 

The first step in the development of the formula was marked 
by the addition of a subjoined wish; “in pace, év eiphvy, in 
Deo”. Then followed the date of death or burial, which is 
very rarely to be found on pagan texts. “For the Christians 
the day of death was the ‘dies natalis’ for heaven.” It may 
appear doubtful whether this view is the cause, or whether it 
is not rather a subsequent interpretation of this custom, inas- 
much as the Jews were accustomed to celebrate and honor 
the day of death by fasting (Ved. 20a), and the Jahrzeit thus 
existed in antiquity (JE VII. 64), which fact would explain the 
placing of the day of death on the gravestone. It is quite 
possible that the early Christians took over the Jewish custom 
in this respect likewise. Two publicly converted Jews had two 
names, according to their epitaphs. “Istablicus probably received 
the name Donatus when he was baptized, and Mosattes or 
Moses the name Peregrinus” (p. 55, Note 1). Nevertheless, it 
is possible that deceased persons who were designated as “de 
Judeis” had two names during their lifetime, a feature which 
occurred quite frequently among the Jews of the Diaspora, 
and it is not necessary to assume that they adopted the second 
name when they were baptized, especially since neither the 
name Donatus nor the name Peregrinus is Christian in character. 
Kaufmann himself makes mention of an epitaph (p. 56) in which 
a Jewish scholar bears the name Donatus. On page 252 there 
is reproduced and discussed a beautiful and artistically executed 
sepulchral pillar from Asia Minor, dating from the third century. 
However, it is of interest to us here only inasmuch at is bears 
an open book in codex form. This is pointed out by Kaufman 
on page 64, but on page 252 he speaks of an “opened dip- 
tychon”, something which is quite different. It is entirely out 
of the question that as early as the third century the books 
used in Asia Minor had the form of a codex and not of a 
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scroll. The change from the scroll to the folded book did not 
take place until the fourth or the fifth century. 

Of great interest is the beginning of a renewal inscription, 
dating from the year 433 in Syria, which was found in an 
entirely unusual place, on the cornice of a sepulchral temple, 
and which reads as follows: ets Oe0¢ wdvos, “God alone is one”. A 
similar statement was found on an inscription in Egypt likewise. 
This formula is the most frequently found portal superscription 
in Syria, occurring in round numbers seventy times. “The formula, 
which represents a solemn reiteration of monotheism, is prob- 
ably of Jewish, and surely of Judaeo-Christian origin” (p. 71). 
It is not only probable, but absolutely certain, that it is of Jewish 
origin. One of the capitals of the synagogue at Emmaus, in 
Judea, bore on one side the inscription “odyyd ow 772”, on 
the other side, “Ets 6eé¢ [s. Klein, JPCI, Vienna-Berlin (1920) 67]. 
An inscription in Apollonia (the modern Arschuf) commences 
with the words: “Eis @e0¢ Cav”, “the living God is one” [ef. 
ibid., p. 51, number 157; cf. likewise Oehler in the MGWJ LIII 
(1909) 296]. Both of these inscriptions date from a much earlier 
period than the Christian inscription which Kaufmann mentions, 
Clermont Ganneau derives the formula from Deut. 6.4, a statement 
which is correct and yet, at the same time, not correct. The 
formula was taken, not from Deuteronomy, but from the Jewish 
custom of placing this portion of the Biblical book on the 
door post as a Mezuzah. In place of the usual portal box 
(Mezuzah) only the aforementioned scriptural verse, which was 
the Jewish creed from earliest times and with which each Jew 
was familiar, since it formed part of the daily prayers, was 
inscribed on the door-post. In brief, the phrase, “God is one” is 
a sort of Mezuzah which signified that the edifice or the mo- 
nument was entrusted to the protection of God. The use of 
the short formula “God is one”, instead of the longer Biblical 
formula, “JHWH is our God, JHWH is one”, is unmistakable 
evidence that it represents a polemic against heathen poly- 
theism. 

The following is the text of a Greek epitaph from Egypt, 
which dates from the fifth century and which borrows from 
the liturgy for the dead: 
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“In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. Lord, let there rest in peace the soul of Thy maid- 
servant, the deceased Teodote; have thou pity on her accord- 
ing to the greatness of Thy compassion, O God, and the ab- 
undance of Thy mercy; blot out her transgressions and have 
mercy on her with Thine own hands, and place her at Thy 
right hand by the throne of Thy justice. She entered into rest 
in the Lord Christ, son of Mary, on the 11th of Phamenoth, 
the third day of the seven (i. e. of the week), according to 
the moon (i. e. lunar month) on the 26th...... in peace, 
Amen” (Kaufmann, p. 75). 

Kaufmann observes that the ritual employs the beginning 
of the 51st psalm, but other observations may likewise be 
made. The question is whether the Christian funeral liturgy 
itself borrowed the above mentioned phrases directly from the 
Psalms, or, what is more probable, from the Jewish liturgy for 
the dead. If we leave out of consideration the beginning and 
the conclusion we have clearly before us a Jewish formula. 
The phrase “Place her at Thy right hand by the throne of 
Thy justice’ deserves especial notice. The belief that the 
righteous sit at God’s right is found only in Jewish tradition. 
According to Ps. 110. 1 the Messiah (David), sits at God’s right, 
and Abraham sits at His left (Skoker Tob to 18. 36, Par. 24, 
Bacher, Agada der pal. Amorder, I. 457). Unfortunately, the 
Jewish funeral liturgy has not yet been investigated historically, 
and I must, therefore, content myself with calling attention to 
the question of Jewish influence. The dating of the inscription 
according to the week and the day of the month is likewise 
worthy of notice, a feature which corresponds entirely to the 
Jewish method of dating, customary even up to the present 
time. In this connection it may be mentioned that the invocation 
“remember”, which is identical with the Yzzkdr (123') prevalent 
even today, and from which the memorial service derives its 
name, is met with very frequently in Christian epitaphs, as we 
will explain subsequently. On a Latin epitaph of the year 491 
we read the following sentence; “whom the soul, (hastening) 
to the Creator (its) Lord, left, while the earthly body remained 
on earth”. This is undoubtedly a Jewish idea (Gen. 3. 19; 
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Eccl. 12.7), but it must have been taken, not from the Bible, 
but from the liturgy for the dead, in which these words are 
still recited. : 

According to well-founded suppositions, epitaphs of the 
descendants of Herod, the king of the Judeans, are still extant. 
It is supposed that these descendants had already become 
Christians, and the name of one of them, Simplicius, is taken 
as his Christian name (p. 89). This is a weak proof. 

On the basis of the inscriptions our author describes the 
classes to which Christians belonged. Early Christianity, 
which condemned military service, changed its attitude in this 
respect when it became the state religion. Our author notes 
down both these facts with evident satisfaction, although the 
proportion of the Christian mercenaries—the ancients knew of 
no other kind of soldiery—even in the 5th century barely 
amounted to five in a hundred, and furthermore, even in the 
case of this small number, it is doubtful whether they took 
up military service as Christians, or whether they were 
already mercenaries when they adopted the Christian religion 
(pp. 114—115). We mention this fact only for the sake of 
showing that the concept of virtue is subsidiary to and 
depends on the customs of the times. The Jews of the 
18th century who had a horror of military service had their 
predecessors in exactly the same circles, which reproached and 
censured them very violently for this reason. Church fathers 
and councils alike actively opposed military service on the part 
of the Jews, but they did not succeed until a much later date 
in excluding them entirely therefrom,—another example of the 
change in the concept of virtue. 

“During the period of the persecutions the earliest church 
communities were allowed to have official property rights only 
in the matter of right of burial. The so-called ‘collegia tunera- 
ticia’ rendered the obtaining of communal property less difficult” 
(p. 129). Heathens, likewise, formed brotherhoods or ,,collegia 
sacra”. Much has already been written concerning the origin 
of the Jewish “holy societies”, especially in various volumes of 
the “Ungarisch-Jiidische Revue”. It is certain that “Hévra Kadisha” 
has the same significance as “collegia sacra”, and the only 
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question is as to the way in which this name reached the 
Jews and when this institution rose among them. Perhaps, it 
was not until the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. 

One epitaph from the fifth century has, in place of the 
usual word “Amen”, the number 99, because in Greek the 
numerical value of the letters of the word apyy is 99 (pp. 75 
and 143). One can readily see from this that the science of 
“Gematria” penetrated into Christian circles likewise, and that, 
as the name signifies, it was borrowed from the Greeks. 

A Greek epitaph found in Alexandria and dated March 
19, 409, reads as follows in Kaufmann’s translation: 

“God, the Omnipotent, the present, the past, the future 
God, Jesus Christ, the son of the living God, remember the 
resting place and the passing of Thy maidservant Zoneine, 
the very pious and obedient one, and grant that she may be 
found worthy, through the aid of Thy holy archangel Michael, 
who conducts the departed to the light, to be taken up into 
the lap of the holy fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, for 
Thine is the glory and the power for ever and ever, Amen. 
She lived happily 77 years, and her memorial is on the 23rd 
of Phamenoth, in the consulate of Bassus and Philippus” 
(p. 145). 

This epitaph represents a Jewish formula which has been 
Christianized only through the insertion of the words “Jesus 
Christ”. The beginning of the formula is M7" 717 7, a phrase 
which does not occur in the Bible and which could have 
originated only with the Jews. “Remember” is identical with 
Yizkor (13%), as we have already explained. The archangel 
Michael is the Jewish “prince of the angels”. The expression 
“Into the lap of the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” is not 
found in Jewish sources, yet this fact is not absolute proof that 
is was not a popular conception. Not everything which is Jewish 
is contained in the Talmud. Despite Paul’s statement the 
Christians could not consider themselves as being in such close 
relation with the patriarchs that they could have created such 
a formula on the basis of their own beliefs and views. It is 
absolutely certain that they took over this formula, as well 
as other things, from the Jews. The Day of Memorial is 
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mentioned in the Talmud (Wed. 12a; Sed. 20a), even though in 
another connection. In the Hazkarat N:samét prayer (translated 
in the JE VI. 283) mention is made of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob as well as of the wives of the patriarchs, but instead of 
the phrase “into the lap” the expression “in the bundle of life” 
is used. This “Vigkér’, if we are to judge from its character, 
is a product of antiquity. I regard this view as more probable 
than the modern assumption that the Jews took over these 
ideas from the church. 

As an example of anathemas found on epitaphs Kaufmann 
quotes the text of an inscription preserved in the museum of 
Bucharest (p. 153). None the less the author overlooked the 
fact that this inscription has already been thoroughly discussed 
by Deissmann in his excellent book “Light from the Orient” 
(1st ed. 1908), under the caption “Rheneia’s Prayers for 
Vengeance” (pp. 305—316). Deissmann has proved, on the 
basis of reliable evidence which he quotes, that these 
monuments are of Jewish origin and that they date from 
the 2nd century B. C., not A. D., as Kaufmann believes. In 
conclusion, Deissmann gives a translation of the inscription 
which admits of no question. Accordingly, this inscription 
has no place in Christian epigraphy, nor does it belong under 
the heading of “Anathemas”, which treats of petitions for 
the security and protection of the grave. These epitaphs 
of women forcibly put to death contain a plea for revenge, 
and on the Day of Atonement they were read aloud from the 
monument, as is expressly mentioned on the stone. Some 
twenty years ago, as I read somewhere, the Jews of Madrid, 
who were prevented by their small number from holding 
religious services throughout the year, used to betake them- 
selves to the cemetery on the Day of Atonement in order to 
recite their prayers at the graves of the old martyrs. I do not 
know how old this custom is, but it is quite possible that it 
may date from antiquity, even though we are unable to learn 
in what way it reached the worshippers of Madrid. It may 
have been a custom of the Marranos. In our inscription, the 
expression, “The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” (p. 161) 
is employed. This phrase was not taken directly from the 
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Bible, but from the first benediction of the Eighteen Benedictions, 
which was current among the people. The same statement may 
be made regarding the Trisagion (ibidem and elsewhere), which 
was taken, not from Isa. 6, but from the Kedusah. A certain 
inscription, one of the oldest found in the eternal city, reads 
as follows: “This likewise did the Almighty Father say, when 
He drove Adam out of Paradise: ‘Thou wert taken from the 
earth and thou wilt be given over to the earth for burial’. 
Thus there lies (here now) daughter Agape, etc.” (p. 167). The 
meaning of this sentence which, as has been already observed 
above, is still recited at burials, is that the Christian does not 
allow the corpse to be cremated, but buries it in the earth, in 
accordance with God’s command. These words, which are un- 
doubtedly of Jewish origin, are pronounced at funerals even 
today. Funeral customs are very persistent, and are retained 
for centuries, the same as magic formulas, for example. 
Christianity has taken over many funeral customs and formulas 
from the Jews and modified them so as to make them appear 
Christian. 

Kaufmann discusses the famous Aberkios inscription (3rd 
century) at great length (pp. 169—177), and in the course of 
his discussion he mentions the oppayic tod Ge0d (p. 176), which 
is found likewise on an amulet. We shall content ourselves 
merely with observing that this expression is identical with the 
phrase (MMX) A’apn bw wnin found in Talmud [Sad. 55a; 
Yoma 69b, cf. FJL (1915) 37]. From the Jews this view reached 
the Mohammedans likewise, who employ the “Seal of Mohammed” 
on amulets. The sogpayts was a signet which had a definite 
lustre (Kaufmann, p. 176). 

An epitaph dated 338 (Rome) begins with the phrase “puer 
natus”, and ends with a statement that the deceased had lived 
24 years. This finds its explanation in the fact that “natus” 
signifies “born to a new life”, i. e. baptized (Kaufmann, p. 181). 
An interesting parallel is furnished by the well known Talmudic 
doctrine, “A proselyte is regarded as a newborn child” (13 
wot show yepd Wansw, Ved. 22a, 48b, 62a, 97b, Bek. 474). 
“Pyer natus” is the literal translation of 713% yop. The 
earliest Tanna who quotes this dogma and mentions it as 
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one generally accepted is Jose, who flourished about the 
year 150. 

The epigraphic monuments present a picture of Christian 
marriage. Among the points on which it sheds light is the 
“aetas nubilis”, the age when matrimony may be contracted. 
The early church law adopted the Roman practice in accord- 
ance whit which marriage was permitted to members of the 
female sex at the age of twelve, and to members of the male 
sex at the age of fifteen. According to the testimony of the 
inscriptions the greatest proportion of marriages were contracted 
between the ages of 14 and 17 years on the part of members 
of the female sex (p. 194). While the church law may have 
codified the Roman practice, it is likewise possible that this 
may have been a custom of general observance. Hence the 
new religion made no evident changes in this respect. Among 
the Jews of the Orient the completed twelfth year was the 
regular marriage age for members of the female sex. After 
six months more girls were regarded as “overripe”. The 
sculptor Rodin without any knowledge of the “girl” (Mp3) 
spoken of in the Talmud states somewhere that the female 
body blooms during these six months. 

The testimony of the monuments clearly refutes the charge 
brought by the heathen, who accused Christianity of gross 
unkindness and coldness, and even of indifference towards their 
nearest relatives (p. 197). The pagans brought the former charge 
against the Jews likewise, and the entire difference consists 
only in the fact that a statement with reference to the Jews is 
accepted at par value even up to the present time, whereas 
the same charge brought against the early Christians is regarded 
as disproved. Every stranger or each person of a different 
nature and character is viewed under the spectrum of unkind- 
ness, and is regarded as unloving—the psychological explanation 
of historical injustice. 

In the Middle Ages the Jews called martyrs “saints” (W7pm) 
whereas the Talmud and the Midrash speak of them only as 
“executed” (D'37T3 ,M29H '3777). It is evident that this term was 
borrowed from the language of the church. It is likewise 
interesting to note that in ancient times the Christians likewise 
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did not know of this attribute. “The term ‘sanctus’ as an 
attribute of the saints is never found in the earlier period” 
(p. 211, 5). If the attribute had been prevalent among the Jews 
the early Christians would have adopted it. The formula “Pray 
for us” (e. g. 2% orationibus tuis roges pro nobis) and similar 
ones are often found on epitaphs (p. 203—4). This custom can 
not be proved in the case of ancient Jewish literature, but it still 
persists up to the present day among the people and is probably 
very old. In general, it may be stated that many old views 
which, through some accident, were never mentioned in literature, 
were preserved in popular interpretations and expressions. From 
this point of view there is great need for further investigation 
of the living sources of the world of Jewish lore and literature. 
It is to a certain extent a great surprise to meet with a Levite 
among the Christian cantors of the early church. The Levite 
Redemptus likewise, a prominent liturgical soloist, is undoubtedly 
indebted to Damasus, the lofty protector and patron of 
ecclesiastical song, for his epitaph, in which, among others, 
the following statement is made: “In nectar-like song he 
revealed his voice to be sweet as honey, when he extolled 
the ancient prophet in soft cadence” (p. 272). 

After the name of a person who had been murdered the 
Jews put the abbreviation 1’ (127 M8 Dips ‘71), “may God avenge 
his blood”. In the vestibule of the vault of the architect Trebius 
Justus there is a Greek mural inscription, under the epitaph of 
a mother and daughter, which reads as follows: “May God 
avenge mother and daughter”. Kaufmann regards the employ- 
ment of this vengeance formula in Christian circles as surpris- 
ing, even though he proved elsewh re that a similar vengeance 
formula is found on a earlier Christian sepulchral monument 
(pp. 298 and 153). It is my belief that the Hebrew vengeance 
formula dates from antiquity and that it is not an adaptation. 

In one of the chambers of the vault of the Nestorian 
necropolis located in the “Great Oasis” of Lybia we find the 
praise of the trisagion in an oriental variation, in which, in 
addition to the earth, mention is likewise made of heaven 
(p. 299). One of those who visited the oasis bears the following 
interesting name: “Autheis, son of Marcus the Maccabean 
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(Mapxov Mwya3ew p. 301). The reproach of donkey worship 
(onolatry) has passed from the Jews to the Christians” (ibid.). 

The oriental custom of making inscriptions on the doors 
of houses was imitated in the case of houses of worship. “Just 
as the inhabitants of Asia Minor, the Syrians, and the Palesti- 
nians adorned their houses of worship with pious texts taken 
from the liturgy and the Holy Writ, just so Biblical and litur- 
gical texts were current here” (p. 397). Quotations from the 
Psalms were popular, e. g. Ps. 118.20, “This is the gate of 
God, the righteous will enter through it” (page 399). One legend 
is taken from Deut. 6.5, “Love the Lord thy God”, etc., i. e. 
from the daily Shema (p. 398). Today synagogical entrances are 
adorned with Biblical phrases which give the year of con- 
struction by means of the raising of certain letters. This custom 
is not very old, but it may very well date back to later med- 
iaeval times. No superscriptions were found in the ruins of 
Galilean synagogues, and the Talmud does not mention this 
practice. Accordingly, antiquity must be left out of consider- 
ation in this regard, even though there is record of floor in- 
scriptions from this period, of which, however, the Talmud 
does not give the slightest intimation, a further proof that not 
everything which existed in former times is mentioned in the 
Talmud. 

A certain Greek building inscription reads as follows: “O, 
Lord God, Thou who hast created the heaven and the earth, 
grant life to Anastasius and Thomas and Theodora and to 
the Mosaicist Salamanius”. In antiquity it was the general 
custom for the giver to ask God for life in return for his gift, 
and the practice is mentioned in the Talmud likewise, which 
disapproves of this kind of beneficence. As an example, the 
Talmud states, “If one says, ‘I give this money that my son 
may live, etc.’”” (Rk. H.4a; Pes.8a; B. B.10b). In Hakedem I. 16, 
I have already quoted heathen parallels to which the above- 
mentioned Christian inscription is akin. 

On the lintel of a door in El Barach there is found the 
appeal, current likewise in the Jewish ritual, “O Lord, let Thy 
mercy prevail over us, even as we hope in Thee” (p. 411). It 
is worthy of notice that inscriptions were taken from the Jewish 
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liturgy, a proof for the continuation of Judaism in Christianity. 
When we find that in Syria verses from the Psalms were 
employed in inscriptions on houses, among them Ps. 68.2 and 
23.1, which latter verse is still recited today in the ceremony 
of the washing of the hands before meals, it is doubtful whether 
these scriptural phrases came to be used for pious purposes 
directly from the Psalms, or, what is more likely, by way of 
the liturgy and household devotions. One inscription which 
occupies the whole of a large lintel, dating from the year 546 
and which is composed of numerous verses from the Psalms, 
is taken from the liturgical prayer recited at church dedications. 
It is remarkable that a few verses of this prayer are still found 
in the Jewish night prayer, e. g. Ps. 17.8 (Baer, Gebetbuch, 578). 
The entire inscription gives one the tmpression of the Fewish 
moan Sy pow mp and probably passed over from there into 
the Christian liturgy. Many magic portal inscriptions have 
been found (p. 412), and it is not excluded that the inscription 
under consideration may have had a magic character as a 
protective inscription. 

These modest observations are made only for the purpose 
of directing attention to a field of research in which Jewish 
participation is not sought. Christian scholars, even in their 
most exclusively Christian fields of investigation, must not 
overlook Jewish literature if they desire to secure all the data 
still available on these subjects. Jewish life especially still 
furnishes information for the understanding of Early Christianity, 
because popular Fudaism, which influenced Early Christianity 
the most, is not contained in the Talmud, and stil continues 
its existence in the present to a certain extent, and there exist 
even today Fewish customs, usages, prayers, and the like which 
are older than the Talmud, and perhaps even than the ible. 
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ASENATH, THE WIFE OF JOSEPH 
A HAGGADIC LITERARY-HISTORICAL STUDY 


Dr. V. APTOWITZER 
Israelitisch-theologische Lehranstalt, Vienna, Austria 


OSEPH, contrary to the traditions of his family,' married 

an Egyptian woman.? How did this come about? This 
Egyptian woman, the daughter of a heathen priest, became 
the mother of two tribes in Israel which founded royal dy- 
nasties.3 In what manner did this woman come to merit such 
distinction? Ruth, the founder of the dynasty of David, left 
her people and her family and became a convert to Israel and 
to its faith; Thamar, the ancestress of the house of David, 
was of eminent descent—the daughter of Shem, the son of 
Noah. But why was such great distinction ascribed to the 
wife of Joseph, an Egyptian woman and a descendant of Ham, 
the accursed?s 


1 Gen. 20.12; Gen. 24. 3-4, 37-38; 27. 46; 28. 1-2. 

2 Gen. 41. 15; 50. 

3 Jeroboam, Ahab, and Jehu. I Ki. 2. 26; Gen. 8.97.5; Tanhuma ‘n™, 
par. 6; Pesikta R., Ch. 3 (Friedmann edition 12a); ibidem Ch, 3, at end of 
12b; Midrash Ha-gadol, Schechter edition, 719; Rashi to Gen. 48. 8; 
Num. R. 14. 4. Likewise in Midrash Tadsche, at the end of Ch. 8, it says: 
mwsnp xm. Jellinek, Beth Hamid, Il. 171, Note 3, makes the correction 
sap, which Epstein, Bectrdge zur judischen Altertumskunde, \. 24, Note 2, 
declares unnecessary. Both editors overlooked the sources referred to 
herewith. 

4 Gen. R. 85.10 (R. Meir), Zanhuma, Buber edition, 3, par. 17; 
Agadoth Bereshith, Ch. 63 (Buber ed. 64, 129); Mead. Ha-gadol, 570. 

5 According to the Haggadah, Noah's curse (Gen. 9. 25-27) applies to 
Ham himself, and, through him, to a// his children, Mizraim likewise 
(Gen. 10. 6) was one of them. With regard to the question, “Ham sinned 
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(Gen. 9. 22) and Canaan was cursed”, “"Nn3 jy33) kon on R. Jehud agave 
the following answer, “Since God had blessed Noah and his sons (Gen. 9. 1), 
and since there can be no curse where a blessing has been given, there- 
fore Noah cursed Canaan,” m>>p yx) 33 ANY m3 As OTR TIAN BInWw 1d 
}yI2 Wik WKY 2"BD ADIA Opps, Gen. RK. 36. 7; Tanhuma ni, par. 15 (Buber 
edition, par. 21), However, this answer by no means explains the injustice 
which was done in sparing the guilty one and in punishing the innocent 
person, and we are confronted by the additional difficulty as to why, of 
all the sons of Ham, the curse fell upon Canaan alone. Accordingly the 
explanation of R. Jéhuda must mean that the curse actually applied to 
Ham, who was guilty, and through him, to his descendants, but that Noah 
did not wish to pronounce the curse against Ham expressly. For this 
reason he cursed Canaan, who is mentioned in several places in con- 
junction with Ham as his son (Gen. 9. 18 and 22), and who is therefore the 
representative of the family of Ham. 

R. Jehuda’s explanation was interpreted in this way even in earlier 
times. In Ephraem Syrus’ Erkldrung der Genesis Kap. 8 (SWK, Kempten 
27 (1842), 181) the statement is made, “Some say that Ham himself could 
not have been cursed, because he had been previously blessed together 
with the other persons who had entered the ark, and had been blessed 
anew upon their exit therefrom, but they maintain that the curse which 
had been pronounced against the son was valid in the case of the father 
likewise”. 

A similar statement is found in Justin Martyr likewise [Dial. c. Tr. 
Ch. 139 (Oppenheim edition, Otto II. 454)]. “Because the prophetic spirit 
was unwilling to curse the son who had been blessed by God. However, 
since Ham’s entire progeny was to incur punishment in return for his 
having mocked at the exposure of his father, the prophetic spirit began 
the curse with his son”. ‘tov yap biov, suvevhoynOévta bd tod Ocod, to 
Tpopynttxoy nrvedpa xatapaabar obx Eweddev add’ eet Sv Gdrov tod yévous 
tod eniyehaoaytos tH yopvecet viod tHY xatdpay meTolnTaL”. 

In Josephus, too, we find a similar statement, “Noah did not curse 
Ham himself because of their relationship, and for this reason he cursed 
his (Ham’s) descendants”. “tw 5& yang Oca thy cvyyEvetay adtm wey od 
xatynpacato toig 'éyydvots, (Ant. I. 6. 3) (Niese edition, 35, par. 142). 

R. Nehemiah offered the following explanation, ‘(Canaan saw the 
nakedness of his grandfather and related it to his father”, (Gen. R. and 
Tanhuma). This too must be interpreted to mean that the curse un- 
doubtedly applied to Ham likewise, since his sin was as great as that of 
his son, but that Canaan alone is mentioned in the curse because he was 
the one who originated the sin. This is no doubt the meaning of the sen- 
tence, 55pp3 m2130 nx mdm yD», or, as it is said in the Tanhuma, mm 
mp*y> moopm. Compare with this text Theodor on this passage, p. 304f, 
Philo, Quaestiones II, par. 70, “‘Why does the text not say (Gen. 9. 22) 
simply, “Ham saw the nakedness”, but instead of this, ‘‘Ham, the father 
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of Canaan, saw the nakedness”.—J¢ reproves the son through the father as 
well as the father through the son, because both of them wrought in common 
a work of folly, iniquity, impiety, and all other evils. “Tam in patre filium, 
quam in filio patrem reprehendit, ut communiter parantes opus insipientiae, 
iniquitatis, et impietatis, ceterorumque malorum’. Further on, in Par. 77, 
we find the statement, “Quare Ham deliquens, eius filium Canaan servum 
declarat Shem et Jephet.—Primum, guia eandem malitiam usurparunt 
pater et filzus, mixti et indiscreti unoque animo utentes ambo”. 

The idea that the curse extended to a// the descendants of Ham is 
found frequently in the Haggadah likewise. Cf. the statements made in 
Gen. R. 85. 5, 6, 7 (Berehya); Tanhuma, Buber edition, par. 21 (Abahu, 
Simon ben Lakish); cf. likewise Gen. R. 60, 2; 86.3; Pirke R. Eliezer, 
Ch. 24, yt ovay on 3a dow; Pesckta R., Ch. 21, at the end, “The curse 
was pronounced only upon Canaan, but all the families of Ham are called 
slaves”. (Ex. 20. 2), 92 pitt ,xd mT Yay Tay yy32 Nd Tayd Sopna Nd 
:OMAy Ma OA PAX ssw oMtay op yninbwp. Cf. likewise Vum. R. 
10. 2 and 8, “Because of the excessive enjoyment of wine a third of the 
world was cursed, pdiy bw ww dd5pna yy vm dy”. Cf likewise Mid. Ha- 
£adol, 177, Einhorn to Gen. R. loco citato, and Luria to Perke R. Eliezer, 
loco citato; Ibn Ezra to Gen. 9. 25, “O>pw aya nay OF DWI DWI WY 
on ns m3”, “The Cushites are slaves because Noah cursed Ham.” Cf. 
Bechor Shor to this passage and to Ex. 20, 2, cf. likewise Saadia with Ibn 
Ezra, Friedlander edition (Essays, 1V. 58). Omse/os, however, translates. 
as follows, “jay n>b 33y, a slave serving slaves”, but the word j"3y is 
lacking in the Berlin edition. Egypt was on the same level as Canaan 
with regard to moral depravity; cf. Lev. 18.3, and cf. Szfra to this 
passage. 

The disturbing fact with regard to the wife of Joseph was her descent 
from Flam, as in the case of the wives of Simon and Judah. The fact that 
these women were heathen was not regarded as of any hindrance or of 
any consequence at all, just as in the case of the wife of Moses, inasmuch 
as their conversion to the religion of their husbands could be assumed as 
self-evident. 

Accordingly it is not correct when Batiffol remarks as follows in his 
“Studia Patristica’, fasc. 1, p. 11, ,,Le mariage du juste Joseph avec une 
femme étrangére, la fille d’un prétre de on, était pour l’exegése juive un 
fait dificile 4 mettre d’accord avec la loi’. Schiirer likewise errs when he 
observes somewhat mockingly in his ,,Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes” 3, 
III. 399, transcribing the statement of Batiffol, as follows, ‘The fact that 
Joseph is supposed to have married a heathen woman was naturally 
regarded as suspicious by later Judaism’. But it was actually this “later 
Judaism” which permitted marriage with all peoples, provided that the 
marriage parties who were not of the Jewish faith become proselytes. 
Cf, Mishna Vad. \V.4; Tos. Kid. V. 4; Ber. 28a; Yeb. 76a; Mishna Torah, 
TIssure Biah, XM. 17 and 25, 
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To these questions three different answers were given by 
inventive folk-lore and phantasy, which are never at a loss to 
explain any difficulty, and from which none of the events of 
antiquity and none of the occurrences of the future is hidden. 
1. Asenath, the wife of Joseph, was actually of the tribe and 
family of Jacob and was one of his descendants.° 2. Asenath 


6 The other sons of Jacob, likewise, married within their family, and, 
as a matter of fact, they married their own twin sisters, cf. Gen. R. 84. a1; 
Tanhuma, Buber edition, 2w, par. 10; Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 36 and 39; 
Agadat Bereshit, Ch. 63 (64, p. 129); cf. Gen. R. 82. 8, cf. B. B. 123a and 
Tos. v. men. However, with regard to Judah it is expressly stated that 
he married the daughter of an ‘3y3> w*s, Gen. 38. 2. Nevertheless, this 
difficulty was removed by interpreting the word ‘3y33 to mean “Zrader’, 
cf. Onkelos and Jonathan to this passage; Pes. 50a; Gem. R. 85. 4. Cf. Ibn 
Ezra to Gev. 9. 20 in the Commentary of Fragments, Friedlaender edition, 
Essays, IV. 56. The word n°3y35n in Gez. 46. 10, was interpreted in a similar 
manner: Reference is made to Dinah, whom Simon married, but she is 
called ‘‘Canaanite woman” because the misdeed of the Canaanites was 
committed against her; Gem, RX. 82. A similar interpretation is found in 
Sanh, 82b, and Jonathan to Gem. 46. 10, cf. Sechel Tob 1. 290. (The Sam- 
aritan Ibrahim violently attacks this Haggadah; cf. Geiger, ZDMG XX. 157, 
cf. likewise the Karaite Aaron ben Eliah, Kefer Torah, 1. 86b.) 

These views and interpretations, however, have not met with general 
recognition and acceptance. Many teachers reproach Judah for having 
married a Canaanite woman, cf. Gen. R. 85.1; Zanhuma, Buber ed., 1¥%, 
par. 9—10; Mid. Ha-gadol, 570. Simon too is reproved for the same 
reason, Mid. Ha-gadol, 682. R. Nehemiah maintains with reference to the 
other sons of Jacob likewise that their wives were Canaanite women, 
Gen. R. 84. 21; Sechel Tob, 1. 222; Tanhuma, Buber edition, 3w™, par. 17. 
In both Zanhuma passages, in 3¥, par. 17, and in "373, par. 12, as well 
as in Vum. R. 2. 8, and mwin AYw to the blessing of Jacob (Beth Ha-Mid,, 
Jellinek edition, II. 73—82, Genz. R., Wilna ed.) Ch. 3 (p. 81) Jacob com- 
mands his sons as follows, “None of your sons shall touch my dzer, because 
you took wives from the daughters of Canaan’, o2329 IMs [snr yr] Ndr" 
y35 ni3ap ondps onsw ‘2p. A similar statement is found in Numbers R. 
and in a manuscript quoted by Buber. In agreement with this statement 
is that of R. Simon found in Jer. Peah 1. 1, 15d; Gen. R. 84. 7, and Zan- 
huma, Buber ed., 1%, par. 6, to the effect that Joseph makes the accu- 
sation against his brothers that they paxm i333 omy din. Other texts 
have the reading poNt n133 \swsw [D735] DD3 ww, which is in accord with 
the statement of Jub. 34. 20, that only Judah and Simon married Canaan- 
itish women. But this reading is not correct, because on the basis thereof 
we would not be able to understand why all the grandsons of Jacob were 
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was the deliverer of Joseph. 3. Asenath was a pious and upright 
woman, a Ruth. Hence there are three legends regarding Ase- 
nath: the legend of her descent, the legend of her deliverance 
of Foseph, and the legend of her piety. The law of cause and 
effect was applied to the explanation of these three legends, 
and resulted in the early combining of the legend of Asenath’s 
descent with that of her piety. Why was Asenath, who was 
brought up in Egyptian idol-worship, pious and upright? Be- 
cause she was of the family of Jacob. 


I 
THE LEGEND OF ASENATH’S DESCENT 


In several older writings, and likewise in several more recent 
ones, there is found the legend that Asenath, the wife of Joseph, 
was the daughter of Dinah, the offspring of Shechem’s deed 
of violence. The sources give various answers with regard to 
the implied question as to the manner in which Asenath came 
to Egypt and entered the house of Potiphar. This legend has 
been treated twice by F. Perles,7 but this author discussed 
merely its essential features, and barely touched upon the 
variations of its embellishments and amplifications, It will, 
therefore, not be superfluous to discuss the question again and 
to subject it once more to analysis and examination. 

I. Dinah was the mother of Asenath. Her brothers wished 
to put her to death, because if this were not done, it would 
be said that a daughter of illicit intercourse was tolerated in 


excluded from touching the bier. The nw1n nw'w has the reading jy’ 5x 
}y3> ny3sap ond ww ons2 °32 IMs ‘nwD, where probably the text should 
read o7°325 or 133 °330, which would mean that the grandsons of Jacob 
married Canaanitish women. But the reading ondu) onxw makes better 
sense: Your children are unfit, n\iob, on their mothers’ side, cf. Judah ben 
Barzilai, Commentary to Sefer Veztrah, 218, where this Haggadah is pre- 
supposed. : 

7 Magyar Zsido Szemle, VIII. 249 ff.; RET, XXII.87—92. Reference 
will be made to this article in what follows. Cf. likewise Marmorstein, 
Studien zum Pseudo-Jonathan Targum, pp. 32 ff. 
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the house of Jacob. Jacob, however, suspended around her 
neck a golden lozenge on which he had engraved the Holy 
Name and sent her (Dinah) away. Michael brought her to 
Egypt, where she (Asenath) was brought up in the house of 
the childless Potiphera.® 


II. When Jacob left Shechem, he wrote down the story 
of the violation of Dinah by Shechem on a golden tablet. 
When Dinah subsequently gave birth to Asenath, Jacob hung 
this tablet about her neck and exposed her near the wall of 
Egypt. On the same day Potiphar was taking a walk, ac- 
companied by his retinue, and approached the wall. He heard 
the child weeping and commanded his followers to bring it to 
him. When he noticed the tablet and read the inscription, he 
said to his followers, “This child is the daughter of eminent 
people. Carry it into my house and procure a nurse for it”. 
Thus she was brought up in his house.9 


Ill. Asenath was the daughter of Dinah. They wanted to 
kill her,’° but Jacob had compassion on her. He suspended 


8 Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 38: now mddvy mpnepm misoa mixnd a3 ARY 
port 52 ps ywoyw maim Ssnws saa ms) nox AS AIdN MMAyNs) ADy aw 
by mdm) wiipm ow wy snot [ant Sw] ps sam spy nwy np spyscdaxa aot ww 
Swoantad ovyed mm yada Seo a ki 3 wyipm 3_> “py Som as 
AMS m3 ANpy yrper Swoinws anm jnwxd ADYd me NaN AM Tw pp wip 
> mAnpd omynd AD Two .n2D: The correct text is found in Jalkut Gez. 
par. 137, at the end. Cf. "0 8a, and cf. likewise Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 36, 
and Luria, Note 39. Pentateuch Rashi Muenchen mss., N. 5 of 7138 wa 
has exactly the same reading as Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 38; cf. Perles, 1. c., 
p. 88, Note 1. Likewise Pentateuch Zosafot in Daath Zekenim 23a read 
the passage in Rashi. Judah ben Barzilai, Commentary to Sefer Veztrah, 
63, goes back to Ferke R. Eliezer: Dinah herself was brought to Egypt: 
DRAW ANT 73 3 pp wip 2 nox %D nwaTa “yer pwd Sy omoRW wD ww 
VID TDI oO TIN Sew 332 mwa ow mMayn3sw mayp ovyad 


9 Mid. Agada, Buber ed., I. 97. ov by and o>wH 33°38 2py’ SAwWD Iyows 
MANY Sy DWT NS NDR AN AI Iw) TM ya Dow oy ond pray mp b> am bw 
yor TpIN> sy ipsam jays py dyed prpwp xy* am IMs Op non AD dwn 
TOK | MIPUNOT NN OBA NS TN OT nx sd isa mys ds sexy td) ma dip 
‘aya) np AD wamosmad modi jem odyta na nom mer ays yap wp 
\n3 n¥ip3 nytw: Perles does not yet know of this text (1894). 


7° wp, but the correct reading is undoubtedly wpa: 
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an amulet around her neck, and exposed her in a thornbush. 
Potiphar found the child and had it brought up in his house. 
When Joseph rode through the streets of Egypt in royal pomp, 
the women crowded around in order to behold his beauty, 
and threw ornaments to him as presents. Asenath, however, 
used her amulet for this purpose. Joseph examined it and 
learned therefrom that Asenath belonged to his family." 

This conclusion goes back to Pirke Rabbit Eliezer (N. I.), 
because the second part of the narrative likewise is found in 
Firke in another place.*? It is true that the concluding part 
of the story, the giving of the amulet to Joseph,"3 is missing 
in this passage, but this is no doubt the fault of the copyist, 
because the amulet motive tends exactly towards this end. 
The amulet was to be Asenath’s birth certificate, as it were, 
so that Joseph, for whom Asenath had long previously been 
destined, might ascertain her descent. Without this knowledge, 
the tendency of the legend to the effect that Joseph did not 
marry a woman of a non-Israelitish tribe*s would have been 
wasted. It is, therefore, absolutely essential to regard the story 


tt Pentateuch-Zosafot in Hadar-Zekenim, 19c. The amulet (yp) is 
identical with the golden lozenge of Pirke R. Eliezer, as is clear from 
Tosafot in Daath-Zekenim 23a, where reference is made to Rashi, at the 
end of now, but where Rashi gives the same text as that found in Pirke 
R. Eliezer. Cf. above, Note 2. The same conclusion is pointed to by 
Minhat Jehuda, (Daat Zekenim 23»b), where the text of Pirke R. Eliezer 
is quoted as far as the departure of Dinah, which is followed by the same 
continuation as that found in Zosafof, but with the reading amt dw yoy in- 
stead of pp. In Minhat Jehuda it is stated that the women of Egypt 
cast lots for Joseph, 40% dy 5113 ni>*9wH, which probably means that they 
vied with each other in bestowing gifts upon him. Eppenstein, Wzdrsche 
Ha-Torah, p. 83, Note 1, erroneously states that Zosafot in Daat Zekenim 
quotes the text of the AZidrash Agadah. Chiskuni, who has the same 
reading as Zosafot, presents the following variations: Dinah herself hid 
among the thorns..... Gabriel carried the child to Egypt and brought 
her to the wife of Potiphar. Chiskuni quotes the words: wi7D3 8S). 


12 Ch. 39. Cf. likewise below, Note 16. 

3 This is lacking even in Yadkut Ha-Machiri, Ps. 81, par. 24. 
™ Cf, as below, IV. 16. 

15 Cf. as below, IV, Note, the text of Pirke R, Eliezer. 
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of the handing of the amulet to Joseph as having formed an 
original part of the text of Pérke.*® 

IIIA. Asenath was the daughter of Dinah by Shechem. 
Jacob drove her out of his house and exposed her in a thorn- 
bush, the derivation of the name N3D8 being from 3d. He 
bound around the neck of the child a document which con- 
tained the following words: “whoso joins himself unto thee 
joins himself unto the seed of Jacob”. When, therefore, Joseph 
married Asenath, he noticed the writing, preserved it, and 
subsequently showed it to his father.'7 

This story, likewise, goes back to Pirke Rabbé Eliezer. 
Bachya however, probably quotes from Midrash Abchir,® in 
which the original text of Pirke Rabbi Eliezer had already 
been modified and altered. 

IV. When Jacob and his sons, Simeon and Levi, had found 
out that Dinah was with child by Shechem, they threatened 
her with death if the seed of Shechem would be born; when 
the day approached on which Dinah was to give birth, she 
went out into the wilderness. There she gave birth to a girl. 
She laid the child down and stationed herself weeping behind 
a thorn-bush. An eagle, whose nest was in Egypt, where it 
received its sustenance from the sacrifices of On, the deity of 
the Egyptians, carried off the child and brought it to the altar 
of On. On the following morning, when Potiphar, the priest of 
On, ascended the altar for the purpose of burning incense, he 
noticed the girl. He rushed back to his house in great haste, 
and related the miracle to his wife. Both of them hastened 


76 En Salomo Astruc, Midrsche Ha-Torah, 83, states: 5m RK that 
Joseph showed “the amulet” to Jacob. However, it is not certain that he 
quotes directly from Pirke R. Eliezer. 

17 Bachya to Gen. 41. 45. OM J3 DIV ANA AT Na NDR“ wD MDX 
WP Spy’ nwy md ,NIOX NS ps 325 THN MID PINS AAW Ina 3py’ Aww Dd) 
ANT ANWIw> AD “apy’ Sw iywa pati 72 patos 53,, 13 sin) ANIA AND md 
(Gen, 48 9) ma ovTDR % [NI WR oma WaNd TpRY NIMI yM¥T andm nx 
yimvaa AS aw spp ,pwp wr 3 nsw Ab) mM anon > ARIA 

8 Yalkut Genesis, par. 146 (= Buber’s n'w 1p’, p. 9, N. 25) from Midrash 
Abchir, “Many maintain that she (Asenath) was the daughter of Dinah, 
whom Potiphar brought up”. Perhaps Adchir contained a more thorough 
discussion of this assertion. 
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forthwith to the temple of On, where they found the child 
protected by the outspread wings of the eagle.9 Potiphar’s 
wife adopted the child, secured a nurse for it, and both rejoiced 
exceedingly, for they were childless. When the girl grew up, 
Potiphar had a sumptuous house built and presented it to her 
for residence, and in addition he procured maidens to serve 
as her attendants. Many sons of princes courted Asenath, but 
she was not favorably disposed towards any of them. How- 
ever, when Pharaoh conferred royal powers upon Joseph, and 
equipped him in splendid fashion, he took the daughter of the 
highpriest Potiphar, i. e.?° the daughter of Dinah, as his wife. 
When Jacob subsequently came down to Egypt with his family, 
and Dinah was greeting her brother and his wife, she ascer- 
tained the manner in which Asenath had ‘come to the house 
of Potiphar, examined the swaddling-clothes in which the 
foundling child had been wrapped up,?* and in this way she 
realized that Asenath was her daughter.?? 


"9 Cf. B. M.386b; Ruth R.3. 2, at the end; cf. Aptowitzer, Monatsschr. 
(1920) 312, N. 12. 

20 In the text: 83°93 ANN N13 NID Nd), which Oppenheim translates as: 
neque filiam Dinae sororis oderat. But this literal translation makes no 
sense. Marmorstein, Studien zum Pseudo-Jonathan Targum, 34, Note 1, 
makes the correction x17 717 85), but this does not explain the difficulty. 
Perles, REJ, XXII. 92, correctly renders it according to the context and 
the sense of the passage, “2 savoir, Asenath”, but it is not necessary to 
change the reading 83D bi to n3oxd1, since in Syriac the wife of Joseph 
is always called nox. cf. Oppenheim, p. 6, Note 1. It must read n‘oxds, 
“that is to say, Asenath”. 

2t This passage reads verbatim as follows: Dinah asked Asenath 
whose daughter she was. She replied that she was the daughter of 
Potiphar, the high-priest of On. She ascertained the manner of her com- 
ing to Egypt, how an eagle had carried her and placed her upon the 
altar of On, and she found out about the swaddling clothes in which she 
was wrapped up: She went and fetched the swaddling clothes of her 
daughter. Then Dinah knew that she was her daughter: jp no2 ANdRwi 
MVS [DST TSI nndby anys Ayah} PST SIHID 3D YI HIS NAD NAN “Iv 
Ay ANAT SyS mney noes Sys nia RID pT xndy Sy mor Rw 
‘71 N35 m3": This last phrase is unintelligible. In my opinion it is indubit- 
able that instead of ny3"% we must read nytixi, “she made known to her”, 
i. e. Asenath is the subject of the paragraph throughout. Asenath informed 
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Dinah of all these circumstances and brought out the swaddling clothes 
of her own daughter,—they were the ones in which she herself had been 
wrapped up. : 

This assumption, that Joseph had other children besides his two sons, 
is in accord with the literal sense of Gen. 48.6; cf. Rashbam to this 
passage and to Gen. 41.50. Other commentators take objection to this 
explanation because of the fact that no mention is made of other children 
of Joseph, and they therefore declare that the word nvbin in the text is 
equivalent to >in, according to which, as many expressly state, grand- 
children are meant. Cf. Septuagint, Peshztfa, Onkelos,and Jonathan; Ephraem 
Syrus, Erkldrungen der Genesis Kap. 8 (SWK, Kempten, 27 [1842], 262): 
“And the others, which will be born unto thee.” Mid. Ha-gadol, Schechter 
edition, p. 717, Lekach Tob, and especially Seche/ Tob, Rashi and Ibn 
Ezra (in, which however, refers to his own children), Bechor Shor, 
Chiskuni. Cf. likewise Aaron ben Eliah, Kether Torah, 1. 88b. With 
reference to Gen. 46.27, and on the basis of our narration it must be ex- 
plained that the daughter of Joseph was born immediately after Jacob’s 
arrival in Egypt. However, the fact that our Syrian narration differs from 
the Feszkfa and from Ephraém Syrus in its interpretation of Gen. 48. 6 is 
valid evidence of the fact that its author was not a Syrian Christian. 

Gen. R. 86. 3 mentions something about “daughters” of Joseph, and 
Sotah 73a mentions Pinchas, the son of Eleazar, and Joseph, “the father 
of his mother’. However, reference is made in this passage to his ancestor. 
Cf. Rashbam to &. X. 103b, and Rashi to Sanh. 82b. On the other 
hand, Matnat Kehunah to Gen. R. takes the word n)53 literally, and the 
author of our story likewise may very well have fallen into the same error 
in this manner. 


2? Kodex Sachau, N. 70 of the Berlin Library, printed with a Latin 
translation in G. Oppenheim, Fadula Josephi et Assenethae apocrypha, 
pp. 4—5. Hebrew transcription in Marmorstein, 1. c. pp. 33—34. For the 
convenience of the reader I present herewith the Latin translation: 


“Quaestio quae exponit unde Aseneth uxor Joseph pulcher fuerit. 
Quae a sapientia sapientium didicimus narraturi sumus. — Cum Sichem 
filius Chamor Dinam sororem Simeonis et Levi stupravisset et cum Jacob 
audivisset Dinam gravidam esse, Simeon et Levi ingressi sunt ut totam 
Sichem urbem a parvo usque ad maiorem delerent, Et Dinae minati sunt 
[dicentes]: ‘Ne a semine Sichem in gremio tuo videatur, ne forte moriaris’. 
Cum dies quo Dina paritura erat appropinquaret, verita in desertum exiit 
et se incurvavit et ibi puellam peperit et fasciis involutam deposuit. et 
stetit de ea plorans subter dumos solitudinis. Et cum suspiceret, tunc ecce 
aquila cuius domicilium in Aegypto erat, et quae victimis On dei Aegyp- 
tiorum alebatur; ea pennis suis volavit et se demittens puellam filiam 
Dinae rapuit cum Dina videret. Volatu autem suo in aera evolans, eam 
portavit, et in ara On idoli quem Aegyptii adorabant posuit, cum eius 
mater non sentiret neque sciret ubi portata esset. Et cum Putiphar sacer- 
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The editor characterizes this narration as a Jewish tale, 
which passed over into Syrian literature.*3  Perles, likewise, 
makes the observation that the scholars in whose name the 
story is told were Jews.** They undoubtedly base their con- 
clusions on the following facts: (1) that in the narration no 
trace can be found of a Christian point of view, (2) that 
Christian legend pursues an entirely different course,?5 and (3) 
that the legend of the Hebrew descent of Asenath is, other- 
wise, not mentioned in Christian literature. 

But these grounds are not sufficiently valid, as will be 
evident from our subsequent explanations and conclusions. This 


dos ut deo suo, ut eius consuetudo erat, aromata fumaret ascendisset, et 
illa conspecta perturbatus magna cum feStinatione rursus descendisset, 
uxor elus eum rogavit, ‘cur hodie festinanter venis?’, cui respondit, ‘Mira- 
culum novum hodie apud deos vidi, nam ecce dii parere inceperunt. 
Portae enim clausae erant, ut nemo ad deos intrare posset, tamen in- 
fantem ibi super aram conspexi’. Tum surrexerunt territi et portis apertis 
intraverunt et ad aram ascenderunt. Videruntque aquilam, dum alae eius 
extensae sunt et super puellam tegunt ut eam tueatur. Tum intellexerunt 
id per aquilam factum esse. Et uxor huius sacerdotis eam (puellam) cepit 
et obstetricem ei attulit. Ac magna laetitia affecti sunt, quoniam eis nec 
filius nec filia erat. Cum adolavisset, (Putiphar) domum magnificam aedi- 
ficavit, in qua eam habitare fecit, et virgines quae ei servirent constituit. 
Et multi filiorum principum eam petebant, quia pulchra faciei erat, neque 
tamen illa eis favit. Et cum Joseph ante Pharaonem venisset, eum curru 
suo vehi iussit, et in eius manu sigillum imperii posuit. Et Aegyptii eum 
super curru tota Aegypto celebraverunt, et rumores eius in omnes regiones 
volaverunt. Deditque (Pharao) ei uxorem filiam Putipharis sacerdotis, 
neque filiam Dinae sororis oderat. Cum Jacob pater eius in Aegyptum 
veniret, etiam Dina intravit ut Josephum fratrem salutaret. Etiam eius 
uxorem salutavit, et ferbuit cor Dinae sororis Josephi, et eam rogavit, 
‘Cuius filia es?. ‘Filia’, inquit, ‘Putipharis, principis sacerdotum On dei’. 
Certiorque facta est de eius adventu, quomodo aquila eam tulisset et in 
altari posuisset, et quo modo fasciis involuta fuisset. Atque ivit et fascias 
filiae suae adduxit, et Dina cognovit eam filiam suam esse. Quicunque 
audiverunt Deum celebraverunt, qui adoratores suos efferet, cui gloria in 
saeculum saeculorum. Amen. Explicit haec narratio de filia Dinae.” 

23 Oppenheim, loco citato, p. 4. Quae fabula in rem Syrorum litera- 
riam transgressa esse videtur. Cf. likewise Batiffol, Studia Patristica, 
fasc. 1, p. 16. 

24 Loco citato, p. 92. 

25 Concerning this point see below. 
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fact, likewise, that, as we shall soon see, the salient features 
of this narrative are mentioned in many works in the name 
of the Jews, does not prove anything with regard to its origin, 
because it is quite possible that it may have been adopted by 
the Jews at a later period. Nevertheless, the following facts 
are of value in confirmation of the Yewd2sh origin of our nar- 
rative: The Christian church forbids marriages between uncle 
and niece.** Accordingly, it is entirely out of the question that 
a Christian would have originated a story in which Joseph, 
whom the Church extolled and glorified to such a great ex- 
tent,??7 is represented as having married his niece. Another 
important proof has already been given previously. 


A Jewish writer of the fifteenth century quotes the salient 
features of our narration in the name of “our teachers”: “I 
found it written in the sayings of our teachers that Asenath, 
the daughter of Potiphar, was the daughter of (Shechem, the 
son of) Chamor, who violated Dinah. When Dinah gave birth 
to a girl, she exposed it in the open field. The eagle came, 
carried the child away, and laid it upon the altar of Potiphar, 
who had her brought up in his house, and then gave her in 
marriage to Joseph.” 


26 Cf. Fulton, Judex Canonum, 87; Chroolson, Beitrdge zur Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte des Judentums, p.11; Zadoc Kahn, Joseph le Zelateur, 
p. 21; Syrische Rechtsbiicher, Sachau ed., II. 73, par. 21; p. 75, par. 24; 
III. 29; Aptowitzer, Die Syrischen Rechtsbiicher, 59. 


27 Joseph is the ideal and prototype of the founder of Christianity. 
Cf. Batiffol, Studia Patristica, fasc.1, p.24f.; Camilla Lucerna, Asseneth, 
p. 44; Bamabas Epistle, XIII. 4—6, in Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apo- 
kryphen, 162; Ephraem Syrus, Erklarung der Genesis, Kap. 48 (SWK, 
Kempten, 27 (1842), 262, 277). Cf. Ambrosius, De Jos. Pat., and the 
appendix to the Testament of Benjamin, Ch. 3 (Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 
II. 503). 

8 Aaron ben Gerson Alrabi of Sicily, in his Commentary to Penta- 
teuch-Rashi to Gen. 46. 6: PSR NI NIDXw WNIT MAID Tind ‘Mx 4D 
x2) Twa [AM] ADwA [Nn] mI wo ,AID byaw oN ya [Dw] na Ann 
ADV) rewayinvaa nda yup wp bw apan Sy aAmsm nde awan, In his 
commentary to Deut. I.15, it is stated: (w3N AN ANw AI NA NIDx pUD 
W333 pwr dw in’aa: Cf. likewise Perles, REJ XXI. 257. 
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IVA. The narrative of the Mohammedan author, Ibn Hazm, 
who lived during the eleventh century, is a variant of our 
story, or an inexact reproduction thereof. Ibn Hazm delivers 
a severe polemic against several assertions and claims of the 
Jewish scholars, which he quotes from their books, and in 
addition he attacks our legend violently: 

“Then they say, furthermore, in several of their books that, 
after Shechem, the son of Chamor, had violated Dinah and 
had acted unchastely towards her, Dinah became pregnant 
and gave birth to a daughter, and that an eagle carried off 
this bastard child and brought her to Egypt, where she was 
placed in the chamber of Joseph, who brought her up and 
subsequently took her as his wife. This story resembles the 
lying gossip which the women utter as they sit spinning in 
the night.” 79 


79 Cf. Goldziher, Jeshurun, Kobak edition, VIII. 84 and 93; Mishna 
Sotah V1.1; Jer. Sotah 20d, and Bab. Sotah 6a 73352 nym», may be 
compared with the “gossiping of the women who spin in the night”. 

The Samarztan Ibrahim likewise attacks the legend that Asenath was 
the daughter of Dinah. He believes that such a marriage would have 
been forbidden, basing his opinion on the following grounds: (1) if 
Asenath had been Joseph’s niece; (2) if she had been an illegitimate child, 
and (3) if she had been the child of a non-Israelitish person. Cf. Geiger, 
ZDMG XX. 156f. These are undoubtedly the very reasons which called 
forth Ibn Hazm’s polemic likewise, since the Samaritans and the Moham- 
medans alike forbid marriages between uncle and niece. Cf. Zunz, Ge- 
sammelte Schriften 11.303; Montgomery, Zhe Samaritans, 43; Wreschner, 
Samaritanische Tradition, XIV; Koran IV. 27. Cf. likewise, Stein- 
schneider’s Polemische Literatur, 398, and ZDMG XLII. 597. Stein- 
schneider, loco citato, 411, supposes that the legends quoted by Ibn 
Hazm were taken from Kavaztic sources. However, this statement proves 
to be inconclusive, inasmuch as the majority of these legends are, in 
actuality, found in the rabsinic Haggadah. With regard to our legend, 
which is met with so frequently in rabbinic sources, the assumption that 
it is of Karaitic origin is entirely impossible, for the reason that the 
Karaites forbid marriages between uncle and niece. Cf. Eshkol Ha-Kofer, 
PP. 93, 97 ff., 101; Mewes aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 106, Posnanski; 
Kaufmann, Denkschrift, 173 ff.; Markon, Texte und Untersuchungen, 109; 
Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, 1. 22. Our legend is not 
mentioned in these sources which were erroneously regarded as Karaitic. 
Consequently, I do not know on what authority Perles, REJ XXII. 91, 
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The assertion of Yesu bar Ali goes back to our narration: 
After Dinah had given birth to a daughter which she had 
conceived by Shechem, her brothers exposed the child. A 
/bird carried it away and brought it to Egypt, where it was 
found and brought up by the priest of On.” 3° 

The plain statement, without embellishments or amplifications, 
that Asenath was the daughter of Dinah, is mentioned in the 
following: Tractate Sdéferim,3* Pseudo- Fonathan,3* Midrash 
Abchir,33 the Samaritan Ibrahim, Fuhah ben Barzilai3+ and 
En Salomo Astruc. : 

In my opinion, there is reason to believe that in the follow- 
ing remarkable passage in Geneszs Rabah, i. e. to Gen. 48. 8-9, 
an allusion is made to our legend: “When, however, Israel 
perceived the sons of Joseph, he asked, ‘who are these‘. Said 
Rabbi Ammi, ‘who is that one who is destined one day to 
lead Israel astray to idol-worship, and will cause fifty myriads 
of them to fall on one day’. And Joseph answered his father 
and said, ‘They are my sons, whom God hath given me fa. 
He brought Asenath, who was blind in one eye, near to him.” 
This passage makes sense and is intelligible only if we under- 
stand it in the following manner: Jacob perceived unworthy 
descendants of the sons of Joseph in the spirit, and believed 


makes the assertion that, “The Karaites attack the rabbinical legend 
regarding Asenath”. 

5° Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, \. 843, v. 735. 

3* Ch. 21, at the end: “Dinah was six years old when she gave birth 
to Asenath.” The rest of the text is corrupt, but at any rate the phrase 
J'N) [2p is to be ascribed to a copyist. Vachlat Jacob on this passage 
is inconclusive, and Mueller, p. 304, Noto 49 is incorrect. 

3? To Gen. 41.45, 50; 48. 9. 

33 It is likewise possible that in this Haggadic work the legend has 
the same form as that in which it is quoted by Alrabi and Ibn Hazm 
from Jewish writings. 

3¢ Commentary to Sefer Veztrah, 63. 

35 Gen. R. 97, in Theodor’s article in the “Festschrift” published on 
the occasion of the Seventieth birthday of Jacob Guttmann, Special 
Edition, p. 23: AN ANayd Sew ne sod why ginw mr Nin cD O's DR 
DTN %S Jns Ww OF 3D WARS AD IDS 1D) INS OD NIDT DweN OnD SDAd 
MDyD NNN AIO NON NS yy NIT A. 
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that this had its basis in the unworthiness of Joseph’s wife, 
since, as he thought, she was one of the daughters of Egypt. 
Hereupon, Joseph had his wife brought before him, and Jacob 
recognized that she was one of his family. The sign of re- 
cognition was the fact that she was half-blind, as we are told 
in the following. 


V. Dinah gave birth to her child in the house of her par- 
ents. However, the child either was born partially blind, or 
lost one eye subsequently as a result of her exposure, for 
which Jacob himself was responsible. 


We find in other sources, likewise, that the question of 
Jacob, “who are these”, as well as Joseph’s reply thereto, refer 
to the descent of the children. But there is this difference, 
that in these other sources Asenath’s vindication as a legitimate 
descendant of Jacob on her mother’s side, likewise, is presented 
in a different manner. Cf. Jonathan to this passage: “Who 
bore these children unto thee? Thereupon Joseph spoke to his 
father, ‘They are my children, whom the word of God hath 
given to me, as is shown in this document, on the ground of 
which I have married Asenath, the daughter of Dinah, thy 
daughter’.” The “document” is undoubtedly the same as the 
one mentioned in the version of the Midrash Haggada.* 
According to other texts, Joseph showed his father his “betrothal 
certificate and marriage certificate”,37 in which Asenath’s des- 


3© Cf. above, Note 17. 

37 Rashi to the passage: T21N3 Www) PoIYS Www; Midrash Agada, Buber 
ed., I. 107: Pow WI AT FD APY ANIW> ,ADw Io AponDs ,}2739 AYIT ART 
ayy ands dk “ADD TDN) jw 12D ApPonodsw b> ,ADNAD OMA PRw on 
mand nape i> meanw sods ja ods °> ja ws on 3a set id may x58 13 
Cf. Mid. Ha-gadol, Schechter ed., p. 719. Jacob’s question is mentioned 
likewise in Sechel Tob, 1. 309, but in the answer to this question the author 
purposely avoids our legend and represents Joseph as furnishing proof 
that marriage with an Egyptian woman is permissible. In another passage 
likewise, p. 270, to Gen. 41.45, the author emphasizes the fact that Asenath 
was the daughter of Potiphar and his wife. This seems to be a clear case 
of an intentional rejection of our legend. Cf. likewise Judah ben Barzilai’s 
Commentary to the Sefer Yezirah, 63. Both works were composed at 
about the same time in Mohammedan lands. Accordingly, it is possible 
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cent likewise was clearly indicated. The fact that Asenath’s 
descent was known to Joseph is presupposed either by the 
existence of the document just referred to or of some other 
sign of recognition, such as the amulet mentioned in irke 
Rabbi Eliezer or the inscriptions which Bachya mentions.38 

If my interpretation of the obscure passage in Geneszs 
Rabbah is correct, then in this passage the oldest literary clue 
to our legend is contained, for it goes back to the end of the 
third century, to the time of Rabbi Ammi. 

A much clearer trace of the legend of Asenath’s descent 
is found in the apocryphal “Legend of Asseneth” 39 which, at 
the latest, was composed in the fifth century.t? While the 
dominant and basic idea and the tendency of this narrative is 


that in this rejection of our narration the influence of Ibn Hazm’s attacks 
(see above, Note 29) is manifest. 


38 It is my conjecture that the “marriage certificate”, M21N2, owes its 
origin to an incorrect understanding of the word xan> which Jonathan 
uses. 

39 Blog xat Fopohdynate Aceved Ouyatpos TMEVTEOPT, Lepéog “OL Ga- 
tpanov ‘Ihiovmdiews, xat SeHyHOKs THe adbthy ghaBev ete yovaina 6 
navxahos lwong. The title is likewise given briefly as tpocevyy Acevéd. 
Under this title P. Batiffol, Studia Patristica, fasc. 1—2 (1889—1890), 
pp. 39—87, Paris, published the complete Greek text. The Syvzac trans- 
lation of the Greek text was published by T. P. M. Land in his Anecdota 
Syrtaca, WI. 18—45: ANNI MOND RAND ADIN KMywn. The complete Latin 
translation was published by Batiffol, I. c., fasc. 2, pp. 89—115. 

Further literature on this work is found in Schiirer, Geschichte des 
judischen Volkes, 3 Wi. 290—291, and finally, in Camzlla Lucerna, Asseneth, 
eine apokryphe Evzahlung aus den Werdezetten des Christentums, wieder- 
gegeben und erldutert, Wien (1921). Lucerna reproduces the Greek text, 
while G. Oppenheim, in his Fadbula Josephi et Asenethae apokrypha, 
Berlin (1886), presents the Syriac translation of this Apokryphon in a 
Latin translation. At this point I make mention again of Lucerna, who 
utilized likewise the Slavic and the Armenian texts which are not acces- 
sible to me. I quote the Syriac text according to Oppenheim’s translation, 
but frequently I give the original texts. 

4° The Apocryphon, “a very old Greek booklet”, was found at about 
the middle of the sixth century, and soon thereafter it was translated into 
Syriac, Oppenheim, p. 9f.; Lucerna p. 47. Accordingly, the date of the 
composition of the booklet must be fixed as at least a hundred years 
prior to this time. 
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the conversion of Asenath to the faith of Joseph and her piety, 
nevertheless the author utilized, likewise, the legend of her 
descent and origin, to a certain extent consciously, to a certain 
extent unwillingly and contrary to the plan of his composition, 
as we shall see further on. 

In addition, however, we shall show subsequently, that this 
narration in the Greek text is merely a translation of our 
original Hedrew writing. If, therefore, the translation of this 
work took place about the middle of the fifth century, we may 
assume that the date of the composition of the ancient, original 
document was at least a century earlier. 

Accordingly, the legend regarding the descent of Asenath 
was known and disseminated generally about the middle of 
the fourth century and was highly regarded by all. This fact 
brings us back to the supposition expressed above, i. e., that 
the oldest trace of this legend is to be found in the statement 
of Rabbi Ammi at the ezd of the third century—the oldest 
literary trace of the narration, for the legend itself must natur- 
ally be much older. Whether or not it is very much older 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, because even Radi 
Foshua ben Levi, as late as the mzddle of the third century, 
states clearly that Asenath was the natural daughter of Poti- 
phar.**. None the less this fact proves merely that at that time 
the legend was not very wide-spread and that it had not as 
yet been recognized and accepted by all.4? The reason for 


4% Gen. R. 85. 2: “The wife of Potiphar had seen in her horoscope 
that she was destined to have descendants through Joseph, but she did 
not know that her daughter was meant.” 

42 Samuel ben Nachman likewise, a younger contemporary of Joshua 
ben Levi, held Joshua’s view, Gez. 2., loco citato. The same may be 
said regarding the anonymous explanation in Gen. R. 86.3: Joseph gave 
to Potiphar (i. e. to his descendants) the heave-offering of the priests for 
food, since Eleasar, the son of Aaron, married a woman of the family of 
Joseph (cf. Note 21, at the end), The legend contained in the following 
Haggadahs was equally unknown or not accepted: (1) Joseph rejected 
the proposals of Potiphar’s wife and then he married her daughter, Aza. 
Haggadol, Schechter edition, 587. (2) Joseph was recompensed for the 
sufferings which he endured due to the persecutions of Potiphar’s wife 
inasmuch as he took her daughter to wife, Gem. R. 89. 2. (3) Asenath was 
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this is to be found in the fact that in the first half of the 
third century the legend of Asenath’s deliverance of Joseph 
was known and current among the Jews. 


II 


THE LEGEND OF ASENATH’S DELIVERANCE 
OF JOSEPH 


When the wife of Potiphar complained of Joseph to her 
husband and slanderously accused him of wrong-doing, Potiphar 
wished to kill him. But his wife said to him, “If you have him 
killed, you will suffer pecuniary loss. Have him rather thrown 
into prison, until you are able to sell him”. Potiphar, however, 
insisted upon killing Joseph. Thereupon Asenath came to Pote- 
phar secretly and related to him under oath the true state of 
affairs. Then God spoke to her as follows, “By thy life, because 
thou hast defended him, the tribes which I wish to have 
originate from him will descend from thee”.‘3 


a proselyte, Mzdrash Tadshe, Ch. 21, Epstein edition (Sectrdge zur judt- 
schen Altertumskunde) p. 43. (4) Jacob commanded his sons that one of 
his grandchildren—thus including the sons of Joseph likewise in the pro- 
hibition—was to touch his bier, because their mothers were Canaanitish 
women. Cf. Note 5, near the end, and Note 6. 

43 Mid. Abchir in YValkut Genesis, par. 146 (= Buber np, p. 9, 
N. 25): 739 7D DS pawann xde jt smyp Taxny sn os 1d Is YI? AST 
wip md is mos 19 rbot 1d nyaway pap wr Sx NDA NID’ NRW sy, 
roNa on TY Sy pp Tyo usw owaw nist pdy ntod msi Osim [Yn NIT TT 
That Potiphar wished to kill Joseph is stated hkewise in Zanhuma, 3v%, 
par. 9, cf. likewise Widrash Haggado/, Schechter edition, p. 590. For the 
date of Abchir see Zunz, Vortrage, II. 295-296. The following miraculous 
narration found in the Sefer Ha- Yashar, Prague ed., p. 58 bis undoubtedly 
derived from our legend: “When Potiphar heard the accusations which 
his wife brought against Joseph, he gave orders to his men to punish 
Joseph severely. But God had compassion on him and opened the mouth 
of a child which was present at the time and which was only eleven 
months old. This child spoke to Potiphar and to his men as follows, 
‘What do you want of this man, and why do you do this harm unto him. 
My mother utters falsehoods and does not speak the truth, because this 
is not the true state of affairs’.” And then the child related the correct 
circumstances. 
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This legend, which, in rabbinical literature, is found only in 
one of the more recent Haggadah collections, is none the less 
very old. The reason for this is that, as early as the time of 
Origen, i. e., in the first half of the third century, it was current 
among the Jews. Origen, in the name of the Hedvews, relates 
the following: 

“Asenath brought charges against her mother in the pre- 
sence of her father, stating that she had laid a trap for Foseph, 
and not Foseph for her. For this reason, therefore, Potiphar 
gave her in marriage to Joseph, in order to prove to the 
Egyptians that Joseph had committed no wrong of this kind 
against his house.” 44 


44 Catena Nicephori, 1. 463; likewise quoted by Schiirer, Geschichte 
des jidischen Volkes, 3 11. 290, Note 75; German in Roensch, Das Buch 
der Jubilden, 333. 1 differ somewhat from Roensch in the translation. The 
text reads as follows: xat past tabtyy thy Aceved StaBryxévar thy pytépa 
Kapa tH Tatpl we extBovredcacay tH lwohy, xai odx extBovdrevbetoay. 
“Hy xal éxdé6wxe tH Iwony, detéar crovddcag xal tots Atyurttots, Ste 
pnSEV Tov OdTOY Hydptyntar Tapa Tod Iwonp ei¢ Tov olxov adtod. 

Here we have a classical illustration of the fact that, in rabbinical 
literature, the age of the source cannot always be taken likewise as the 
factor which determines the time of the tradition itself, and that, in 
addition, it often happens that very old traditions are contained in rather 
recent sources. On this point cf. Aptowitzer, Schwarz-Festschrift, 124 ff. 
It is tikewise interesting to note that the reason given in Origen for the 
marriage of Joseph and Asenath is found also in Chiskuni to Gen. 41. 4s: 
MDX NS ssw Rdw DoS “ID ANpd. Is it possible that the author drew from an 
older source? A similar explanation is actually found in the works of an 
older commentator, who likewise drew quite extensively from the Haggadah. 
It is a doubtful passage in Sechel Tob, I. 257: by ANID JD ,NIDN AK 19 JN 
mann 75 nat xmn moxd aoid> “aw ow: The meaning is undoubtedly this, 
that Joseph received Asenath as his wife because he had withstood 
the enticements of her mother. However, the text itself must be read 
as follows: mann Jb nxt xan Toxo newvew ow Sy rd. jm ID JD NIN: 
At any rate it is still doubtful as to how this idea is indicated in the name 
Asenath which, according to our author, is merely a symbolical cognomen. 
Perhaps the author perceives the Aramaic root 83D, to hate, in the word 
AIDS. 


17 
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Ill 
THE LEGEND OF ASENATH’S PIETY 


This legend is contained in two sources in Jewish literature, 
and then only brief intimations of the legend are found therein. 
Nevertheless, this brevity clearly shows that the piety of 
Asenath is assumed to be well-known. A detailed description 
of Asenath’s piety is presented in the above-mentioned and 
discussed Judaeo-Christian narrative, in which Asenath’s piety 
and submission to God form the central idea and kernel of 
the poem. The Haggadic passages are as follows: 

(a) Jacob saw, in the spirit, that Jeroboam would descend 
from Ephraim, whereupon the holy spirit departed from him 
and he was unable to bless the sons of Joseph. Joseph, how- 
ever, believed that his father deemed his children unworthy of 
the blessing. Accordingly he began to beseech him, saying, 
“O father, they are my children, as righteous as I myself am”. 
Then he brought their mother, Asenath, before his father and 
spake, “I pray thee, O father, do it for the sake of this 
righteous woman”.s 

(b) The second passage interprets the name Asenath, N3Dx, 
by means of Wotarikon (abbreviatory symbols in which each 
letter of the name is taken as the abbreviation of a whole 
word) as follows: “s&s — }\8, after the place in which she grew 
up; 0 — im ND, she was kept hidden because of her beauty; 
3 -— nm, she wept and besought him to deliver her from 
the hand of Potiphar; nm — mon, she was pious in all her 
actions.” 46 

These brief and partially enigmatical allusions have their 
commentary in the apocryphal Judaeo- Christian narration 
referred to above, and our passage appears to be merely a 


4S Pesikta R., Ch. 3, Friedmann edition, p. 12a: NAnw Ma mMM....., 
TANIA NpysA Sawa i> RAK JOO mwpsa 1d oxy Wax 13pd ODN NOK NN 

4° Mid. Agada, Buber edition, I. 97: 'd ,12 [A]biw dan wD ye 'R 
ANT AN 'N jw Wo mMoyw Apyyi noma 3 jay Sawa ann mynd 
2 Mwyo3 
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brief synopsis of the contents of this narration, which reads as 
follows: 

“There lived a man in the Czty of the Sun, a counsellor 
DP Praraon a. Oo. and his name was Potiphar......... 
the priest of the god Ox in the City of the Sun. This man 
had an only child, a virgin daughter, eighteen years of age, 
tall and slender, of exceeding beauty, the most beautiful of all 
we mataens of the land 0 OS: } and the name of the 
maiden was Asseneth........ She rejected and despised 
all men, neither had any man ever seen the virgin. For there 
had been built im the court of Potiphar a castle, high and 
strong; upon this tower a palace had been erected as an upper- 
chamber, and here Asseneth dwelt, shielded from the glances 
of men.47 

“Asseneth, who had previously despised Joseph as she des- 
pised all other men, was seized with intense love for him when 
she first saw him. Joseph, however, repelled her advances, 
giving as his reason the fact that she was a worshipper of 
idols. Grieved because of this circumstance, Asseneth retired 
to her chamber, destroyed her idols, and spent seven days in 
severe penance, in fasting and in praying. And Asseneth re- 
flected and said in her heart, ‘what shall I do, and where shall 
I take vefuge; whither shall I turn, lonesome and _ helpless 
maiden that I am. Deserted am I, and hated by all, even by 
my father because I have destroyed their idols ......... 
Therefore, my parents and my people will ate me. And my 
father says, “Asseneth shall no longer be called our daughter, 
Ate: a 48 If have heard about the God of Joseph,....... 
that He is the God of the living, gracious, long-suffering, and 
rich in mercy, who does not reckon the sins of one who is 
repentant ....... .! And Asseneth raised her eyes and her 
hands towards heaven and spoke, “Eternal God....... I 
call to Thee, accept Thou my prayer....... espouse Thou 


47 Lucerna, pp. 7—8; Oppenheim, pp. 1o—11. Then follows a detailed 
description of the tower, cf. Joseph’s entrance into the house of Poti- 
phar, etc. 

48 Lucerna, p. 20; Oppenheim, p. 27. 
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the cause of the abandoned orphan, for my father and my 
mother cast me off, saying, “Asseneth ts not our daughter, 
because she destroys our gods”.49 

The agreement between the passage in the Midrash 
Agadah and the apocryphal narration is rendered all the 
more striking and remarkable owing to the circumstance that 
in both these sources the legend of Asenath’s descent is com- 
bined with the legend of Asenath’s piety.5° Accordingly, it is 
clear that the author of Midrash Agadah drew from a 
source in which this legend of Asenath was very similar in 
content and form to the apocryphal narrative. 

Perhaps this source was the original text of the Apocryphon, 
which exists today in Greek form and external appearance. 
Since the author of this original text must have been a 
Palestinian Jew, he must undoubtedly have written down his 
document in Hebrew. A very significant clue to the fact that 
this was the case may be found likewise in the text itself, as 
we shall see further on, especially in the course of the proof 
which we shall furnish regarding the Jewish origin of the 
Apocryphon. We shall present and complete this proof 
herewith. 


IV 


THE JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE APOCRYPHAL LEGEND 
OF ASENATH 


Our document has a decided preference for the employment 
of Biblical expressions, pictures, and motives.5! This circumstance 
alone, however, would by no means be a proof for the fact 


49 Lucerna, pp. 20—22; Oppenheim, pp. 27—29. 

5° The signification of the ¥ in the Midrash Agada presupposes the 
legend of Asenath’s descent, which the compiler quotes shortly thereafter 
and then as the continuation of the interpretation: “The daughter of 
Potiphar; and was she then the daughter of Potiphar; was she not rather 
the daughter of Dinah:” ann 735 na RDM, yrb*pib na. However, we have 
observed above that that the Apocryphon takes the legend of Asenath’s 
descent for granted and makes use of it, and we shall furnish proof of 
this fact shortly. 

5* The references concerning this statement are presented in Oppen- 
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that its author was a Jew. It is not excluded that the possible 
Christian author of the work was well acquainted with the 
Bible and that, for this reason, he employed its treasure-house 
of diction and thoughts. And this fact likewise is of great 
importance as proof, i. e., that our document is interwoven 
with many Haggadic phantasies, descriptions, and ideas. In 
brief, the writing is firmly rooted in the Jewish world of 
thought. 

We have already seen that the principal contents of the 
narration are Jewish. Now, however, we shall discuss the 
narration in detail and in logical order, and we shall indicate 
the sources and the parallels, 

1) “Now there lived a man in the City of the Sun, a 
counsellor of Pharaoh, who had been placed over all the great 
men of the kingdom because of his exceeding wisdom...... 
and his name was Potiphar.” 

In the Haggadah, Potiphar is called “sagacious”. As a 
result of his intelligence he realized that Joseph could not 
possibly be a slave.s? Concerning the dignity of Potiphar, cf. 
the statement in the Testament of Joseph 13, “Because he 
was the thirds3 in dignity and power at the court of Pharaoh, 
the captain of all the eunuchs”. 

2) “He (Potiphar) possessed much property.” In the Syriac 
version it says, “He was very rich”. 

According to the Testament of Joseph 18. 13, Joseph receives 
one hundred talents of gold as a dowry. 


heim, among the notes, and many are likewise found in Lucerna, in the 
introduction. Neither of these authors, however, quoted all the points of 
similarity and resemblance between this work and the Bible, and many 
observations are evidently made in an incidental manner. The most 
striking circumstance is the fact that both authors overlooked the manifest 
relationship between the second part of the narrative and the report 
concerning Dinah. 

5? Gen. R. 86.3. Cf. Testament of Joseph, Ch. 13—14. The priests of 
Heliopolis were regarded as the most learned of all the Egyptian priests. 
Herodotus, II. 3; Strabo, XVII. 806; cf. Freudenthal, Hellenzstische Studien, 
II. 151. 

53 The order was undoubtedly the following: Pharaoh, his son, 
Potiphar. 
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3) “And his name was Potiphar. He was not the Potiphar 
who was the chamberlain of Pharaoh and whose wife Zaphira 
had tempted and slandered the Hebrew youth, but he was 
Potiphar, the priest of the god, On, in the temple of the Czzy 
of the Sun.” 4 

The author attacks the view that Potiphar, the lord of 
Joseph, and Potiphar, the father-in-law of Joseph, were one 
and the same person. This view is clearly expressed in the 
Testament of Juseph.ss Many passages in the Haggadah like- 
wise identify the two persons. On the other hand, in Fosephus 
they are regarded as two different persons.57 In addition, many 
other Haggadic passages,s* as well as Philo,s9 represent the 
two Potiphars as two distinct persons. 


54 Lucerna, p. 7. This is lacking in the Syriac translation. 

55 Testament of Joseph, 18.13, “You see that, as a result of my 
patience, I even received the daughter of my lord as my wife”. Cf. 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudo-epigraphus, V. T. I. 722, Note 39, and p. 774, 
Note. The “Hebrews” mentioned in Origen’s ‘Catena Nicephori’ I. 463, 
probably are thinking of the Testament of Joseph and are influenced 
thereby, for, “while they do not take the distinction between the two 
Potiphars for granted, they say, on the daszs of a secret document, that 
the lord and the father-in-law of Joseph were one and the same person”. 
“Gdn && aroxpb@ov Aéyouat tov adtov eivat, xal Seondtyy xal mev- 
fepov yevécbat”. The identity of the two persons can be derived likewise 
from Jub. 39.11; Ch. 31. 2; and 40.10, but in these passages it is not ex- 
pressed as clearly as in the Testament of Joseph. Roensch, Das Buch der 
Jubilden, 326 f. and 333, does not know of this passage from the Testa- 
ment of Joseph. 

5° Gen. R. 86. 3. Cf. Sotah 13b; Gen. R. 89. 3; Mid Ha-gadol, Schechter 
ed., 587. See above, Note 42, Hieronymus, Quaestiones, ad |., as Hebrew 
traditions. Cf. finally Ginzberg, Die Haggada bet den Kirchenvatern, 125. 

57 Ant, II. 4.1 and 6x. In the Niese edition, I. 91, par. 39, and Io1, 
par. gl. 

58 Mid. Agada, Buber ed., I. 114: Potiphar protested against the 
appointment of Joseph as regent: “I3y NX n>d9on NY DB. According to 
Midrash Ps., 105, par. 7, Joseph had Potiphar imprisoned. Both of these 
Haggadahs are quite coherent and are in agreement with each other. 

59 De Josepho, par. 21. (Schriften der jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur, 
L. Cohn edition, I. 182, par. 121: “and gave him in marriage the most 
eminent of all the Egyptian women, the daughter of the priest of the sun- 
god”.) 
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4) “The priest of the god, On, in the temple of the city 
of the Sun.” 

This declaration,® which is repeated several times, is very 
striking. It combines two different interpretations of the name 
Ox. According to the one explanation, On is the name of a 
city, i. e., Heliopolis, as is stated in the Septuagint and in 
Josephus,®* while according to the second interpretation On is 
the name of an Egyptian god. This explanation is found 
otherwise only in the Fudaeo-Syriac version of the legend of 
Asenath’s descent.®? 

5) The dcauty of Asenath and her retirement are likewise 
mentioned in the Judaeo-Syrian legend to which reference has 
been made, as follows, “When the maiden grew up, he (Poti- 
phar) built a magnificent house for her in which she dwelt. 
And he gave her maid-servants to wait upon her. And many 
sons of princes destyed to marry her, because she was of 
beautiful appearance. Asseneth, however, did not pay any 
attention the them.®3 

In our narrative the number of the maid-servants is given 
as seven, and it is stated that they were very beautiful and 
that, like Asseneth,*+ they dwelt in a state of extreme seclusion, 
one in each chamber of the tower. This is a Biblical-Haggadic 
motive. Esther had seven maidens to attend her at the court 
of the king;® all of them were gous and upright, and on 


60 Lucerna, pp. 7, 8, 10, 39. In the Syriac translation it is stated, 
“priest of Heliopolis”, Oppenheim, pp. 13, 14, 40. 

6t Ant. II.6.1. In the Testament of Joseph, On is identical with 
Memphis. Cf. 3. 6; 13.1; 14.1; 16.1. In Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 41. 45, 
On is identical with Tanis. 

62 Cf. above, and cf. Oppenheim, p. 4, 8 ¥D7 NmdN YIN), and p. 5... 
snbs PRT SID 3 Tw 3. 

63 Oppenheim, p. 5. DYPX) 13 AIM SIP RT gna Ad maa xd N39 73) 
NON AMA DIA Nw Seo mMRya New 133 RNID JwowEsT XND YY 79 
ya N2wsD: In the Sefer Ha-Vashar, Prague ed., p. 64b, it is stated: 
“And the maiden was of exceedingly beautiful appearance, a virgin, and 
no man had known her.” 

64 Lucerna, p. 9; Oppenheim, p. 15. 

65 Esther 2. 9. 
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one day of each week each of them gave Esther her services.® 


In addition, before Esther came to the court of the king, she 
was kept hidden in a chamber by her foster-father, Mordecat, 
so that, with the exception of Mordecai, she did not see she 
face of any man.*1 It is stated of Dinah, likewise, in a certain 
Haggadic source that she abode in her tent and did not go 
out to the street.® 

The legend of Asenath’s descent is taken for granted in our 
narrative, and it is made use of quite frequently. 


6) In the continuation of the above-mentioned description 
of the beauty of Asenath, it is stated, “However, she did not 
resemble the daughters of the Egyptians in any respect what- 
soever, but she was like the daughters of the Hebrews im all 
respects. She was tall like Sarah charming like Rebeccah, and 
beautiful like Rachel”.°9 

This great similarity between Asenath and the daughters 
of the Hebrews can be explained only on the ground that she 
herself was of Hebrew descent. It was on account of this fact 
that she did not resemble the Egyptian women in any respect. 
The allusion to the legend of Asenath’s origin is equally clear 
in the following passage: 


7) “Because Jacob had said to Joseph and his brothers as 
follows: ‘Be on your guard against the women of the strangers, 


66 Targum to this passage. 


67 Targum I and II to Esther 2.9; Midrash ons 0°35, II, in “5D 
kn7385, Buber ed., p. 32a. Cf. Gen. R. 1.1, where this legend is pre- 
supposed. That Esther was beautiful is stated in the Biblical text, 
Esther 2.7. The Haggadah, however, amplifies the statement and makes 
it relate that Esther excelled in beauty all the women of the extensive 
Persian kingdom, Cf. Zsth. R. 6.9; N78 50, Buber ed., p. gb: mnm3 

S]120 TBY INDNT JRID AYO AI RIO NID ToyT wx 
Cf. likewise Buber, |. c. p. 33a. For further parallels between Esther and 
Asenath see below. 


68 Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 38, at the beginning. 

69 Lucerna, p. 7; Oppenheim, p. 14, in abbreviated form. The Greek 
text reads as follows: otdév dmoly tHv zapbévwv tHv Alyortiwy, add’ Fy 
xatTa mdvta dpotws tots Ovyatpacw tHv EBpatwv, peyddyn odca we 
Lapa xat dpada ws PepBéxa, xat xakh oe “Payna. 
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and have no intercourse or relations with them’.7° Therefore, 
Joseph said to Potiphar and to his attendants, ‘Command that 
woman to leave the palace’. Thereupon, Potiphar answered 
and said to him, ‘O Lord, that woman whom you have seen 
in the upper-story of the palace zs xot a stranger. She is our 
danghtetin. 2: «. .. for to you our daughter is Zhe a sister‘. 
And Joseph said to Potiphar and to his wife, “If she is your 
daughter and a virgin, then she may come. Ske shall be like 
a sister to me, and from today on I shall love her “ke a sister’.” 
In the Syriac translation the last passage reads as follows: 
“Then she may come, because she is my velative, and from 
today on I too shall love her like a sister”.7 

Here the evidence is altogether clear that the author 
engaged in an unmistakable struggle with the legend of 
Asenath’s descent, and that every now and then he gave in 
to it and was influenced by it, the result being the impairment 
and weakening of the plan of his narrative. For immediately 
after this conversation between Pharaoh and Joseph, there 
follows the continuation, to the effect that Asenath, at the 
behest of her father, came near unto Joseph for the purpose 
of kissing him, her “brother”, whereupon, however, Joseph 
repulses her, stating in support of his action, “......... 


7° Cf. in Jub. 39. 6 and in the Testament of Joseph, 3. 3 Jacod’s warn- 
ing against adultery, which our author has modified in conformity with 
his narrative and according to 20. 4 and 22. 25. In the Testament of Joseph 
the statement is made, “Hereupon I thought of the words of the fathers 
of my father, Jacob”. This phrase does not have to be changed to “the 
words of my father Jacob”, as Kautzsch maintains in his “Apokryphon”, 
II. 497, but it corresponds to the reading of the Book of Jubilees, “the 
words which his father Jacob was wont to read from the words of 
Abraham”. 

7* Lucerna, p. 15; Oppenheim, pp. 21—22.... quod propinqua mea 
est.... In Biblical phraseology the word “sister” is sometimes used in 
place of “zzece’ (sister's daughter), and “brother” is sometimes used in 
place of “nephew” (brother’s son) and “uncle”, cf. Gen. 20.12 and com- 
mentaries on this passage; Midrash Ha-gadol, Schechter ed., pp. 208 and 
301. Cf. likewise Gen. 12.19, and 14. 4; Ruth 4.3; Ruth R. VI. 3; Lekach 
Tob to Ruth, Bamberger ed, p. 34; ct. likewise ibidem, p. 40, and Pzrke 
R. Eliezer, Ch. 36. 
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Because it is not becoming for an upright man....... to 
kiss a strange woman....... But an upright man kisses 
his mother, and his sister who was born by his own mother, 
and the sister who came from his own tribe and family. 
Similarly it is not becoming for an upright woman to kiss a 
man of another family ........ * This is the natural and 
logical continuation and sequel of Jacob’s command to avoid 
strange women and to have no intercourse or relations with 
them. Accordingly, the fact that Joseph interrupts and disturbs 
this necessary coherence by recognizing Asenath as a@ sister 
and declaring his intention of loving her as a sester is evidence 
that the author was influenced against his own will by the 
legend of Asenath’s descent and that he saw himself compelled 
to borrow therefrom and to change the original plan of his 
story. (Cf. likewise, as below, IV. 16 and 17.) 

The influence which the legend of Asenath’s descent exercised 
over the author of our narrative is further illustrated by the 
fact that the author makes use of the narrative regarding 
Dinah, of the Biblical report thereof as well as of a Haggadic 
observation with reference to Dzzah in this report. On the 
ground of the latter we can explain a certain point in our 
composition which is entirely out of place within the frame- 
work of the representation and which, therefore, is not only 
superfluous but has a disturbing influence in addition. 

8) The author relates that the beauty of Asenath was the 
subject of conversation in the whole land, that the sons of 
the nobles engaged in many disputes and quarrels over her, 
and that the first dorn son of Pharaoh likewise wished to make 
her; his“ wes. 2... Asseneth, however, was proud, haughty, 
and arrogant beyond measure, and rejected and despised every 
man.”7? Then the story goes on to tell that Potiphar informed 
his daughter that it was his intention to give her to Joseph as 
his wife, but that she rejected this propusal indignantly, and 
said, “I wish to become the wife of Pharaoh’s first-born son”.73 
Later, however, Potiphar repeats that his daughter “hates chat 


7? Lucerna, pp. 7—8; Oppenheim, p. 14. 
73 Lucerna, p. 12; Oppenheim, p. 18, p. 40. 
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man”.7+ This contradiction, however, is harmonized by the fact 
that in regard to the answer which he represents Asenath as 
giving to her father, the author is influenced by the Haggadah, 
in accordance with which Dzzakh— the mother of Asenath — 
was separated from the house of Shechem against her own 
will and her brothers were compelled to take her away from 
that place by force.’s In addition, Pharaoh’s son demands of 
his father, “Give me Asseneth to wife”, the same demand as 
that which Shechem, the son of Chamor, required of his 
father. 

The analogy between the cases of Dinah and Asenath is 
further illustrated by the fact that Asseneth was an only 
daughter7® and that she was eighteen years old. Dzuah was 
the only daughter of Jacob. At the time of her affair with 
Shechem she was eleven or twelve years of age,77 so that 


74 Lucerna, pp. 15—16; Oppenheim, p. 22. 

75 Gen. R. 80. 2. Cf. Midrash Haggadol, Schechter ed., p. 527, and 
especially the text presented by Schechter in Note 15. 

76 She had lhkewise had an only brother, who however, was already 
dead, Lucerna, p. 19; Oppenheim, p. 26; “her younger brother”. Accord- 
ing to the Testament of Joseph, 13. 6, Potiphar had “children” at the time 
when he purchased Joseph. But we learn from 3. 6—7, that it was not until 
later, until after Joseph had prayed to God, that the wife of Potiphar 
“save birth to @ male child’. The statement made in the Testament of 
Joseph, 18. 3, to the effect that Joseph received “a daughter” (one of the 
daughters) of his master as his wife is in accord with this idea that 
Potiphar had several female children. A similar statement is found likewise 
in Josephus, Ant. II. 6. 1, “a” daughter, while according to Sepher Ha- 
Vashar, Prague ed., p.64b, Asenath is the younger daughter of Potiphar. 
On the other hand Jub. 40. 10 reads, “the daughter”. 

77 According to Jub. 30. 2, Dinah was twelve years old at that time. 
According to the Testament of Levi 2. 2, Levi was approximately twenty 
years old at the time of the affair with Shechem, which would make 
Dinah twelve years old at that time, for, according to /wd. 28. 14 and 23, 
Dinah was seven and one half years younger than Levi. However, in 
accordance with the Testament of Levi, 12. 3, Levi was eighteen years old 
at the time when he killed Shechem, which fact would therefore deter- 
mine the age of Dinah as eleven years. 

In Tractate S6f:r2m, at the end, Dinah’s age at the time of the affair 
with Shechem is given as six years. But this statement is impossible, 
because a/ffer the birth of Dinah there follow the six years of Jacob’s 
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her child which was born as a result of her meeting with 
Shechem was exactly eighteen years old at the time of Fo- 
seph’s marriage, since she (Dinah) was of the same age as 
Joseph, who was thirty years old when he married, or she was 
about a year older than Joseph.” 

9) The second part of the narrative contains the following 
story: The son of Pharaoh, overcome by a passionate desire 
for Asenath, wishes to steal her away. Joseph’s brothers, with 
Simeon and Levi at their head, rescue her, and in the ensuing 
battle they destroy the army of the son of Pharaoh. In this 
conflict Pharaoh’s son is likewise killed.79 

This story, however, is clearly an imitation of the narrative 
concerning Dinah,®° an imitation in which the events of Dinah’s 
life are made to refer and are carried over to that of her 
daughter. 

10) “Asseneth worshipped all the Egyptian gods; she 
brought them an offering every day, and burned fragrant in- 
cense before them.’ ® 

In the Judaeo-Syriac legend of Asenath, likewise, the state- 
ment is made, “Now when Potiphar the priest ascended [to 
the altar] in order to burn incense to his god in accordance 


with his ‘customs 243.0207 oe BS 
11) “However, when Asseneth heard the shouting which 
announced Yoseph’s arrival ......... she hurriedly mounted 


hired labor (Gen. 30. 21, 28, 38) and then his sojourn in Succoth, (Gen. 33. 17) 
which, according to rabbinic tradition, lasted for a year anda half. Cf. 
Seder Olam R., Ch. 2, and Meg. 17a. 

78 According to Jub. 28. 23-24, Dinah and Joseph were both born in 
the same year. But according to the text of Gen. 30. 2t—24, Joseph was 
born after Dinah. 

79 Oppenheim, pp. 45—50. Lucerna does not reproduce the second 
part. Batiffol, 72—86. 

80 The author himself alludes to this narrative twice. Oppenheim, 
42— 43. 

8: Lucerna, p. 8. This passage zs Jacking in the Syriac translation in 
Oppenheim, p. 15; Batiffol, p. 41, lines 5—6. 

82 Oppenheim, p. 5: Ay Px mTdNd NDI AHyIT NII ww por», 
Et cum Putiphar sacerdos, ut deo suo, — ut eius consuetudo erat, aromata 
fumaret ascendisset. 
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the steps of the castle and entered her chamber, and placed 
herself at the sill of the high window, in order that she might 
behold him who was entering into the house of her father, 
Joseph, who was attired in sumptuous vestments, and who, 
seated in the chariot of Pharaoh, was entering the gate of her 
father’s house.” When she beheld Joseph “she was seized by 
an overpowering love for him’. “Joseph, however, said to 
Potiphar and to his men, ‘who is that woman who is standing 
near the window in the upper-chamber of the castle-tower. 
Order her to leave this palace’. For Joseph was afraid and 
thought to himself that this woman might cause trouble to 
him. Because all the wives and daughters of the nobles and 
of the generals in Egypt molested him with their glances 
whenever they saw him, on account of his beauty. And many 
of the wives and daughters of the Egyptians sent their 
messengers to him with gold and silver and costly gifts, and 
besought him to come near unto them.’ 

This story is, likewise, contained in the Haggadah as 
follows: “When Joseph, seated in his chariot, rode through the 
territory of Egypt, the wives of the Egyptians, the daughters 
of the kings and of the princes, would go up to the top of 
the walls and to the towers, and would look at him from the 
windows and apertures. They threw neck-laces, nose-rings, 
rings, and every manner of golden ornaments in his direction, 
so as to cause him to raise his eyes and look at them, that 
they might behold his beauty. Joseph, however, did not regard 
them at all.” 


83 Lucerna, pp. 12—15; Oppenheim, Pp. 19—21. The Greek text reads 
as follows: xat avaBhehas ‘loot, etg mapaadntovgay thy Aceved xat 
heyet tH Tevtegoyn. Tle éotiv i yor} exetvy ést&oa &¢ tO SrepGov 
mpdog THY Ovuptda; anehOétw on and tHE olxtag tabtTyS.  EgoBi\r0 ap 
“Teche héywv pymote TE adty evoxhhon pe. Hvdyhovv yap racar al 
ovaines te at Buyatépes TOY peytotavery xatl THY catpanGy naone 
the Atyortov tod xomnbyvar per! adtod, GAG yuovatxes TE fuyatépes 
TOV Alyortloy ©¢ @ewpovy tov ‘Twohe xanids Exacyov éxt tw xaAAEt 
adtod xal tods mpeaBerod< tneprov mpds adtov al yuvatxes peta ypustov 
nai dpyvplov xai dwpwv xohutipwy. Batiffol, p. 47. 


84 Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 39: o¥0 5123 $53 ayy) ABDI 32 AAW 
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12) “Joseph, however, returned their presents to them and 
sent them away in displeasure and dread ...... And he 
had the image of Facob constantly before his eyes, and he was 
mindful of the commands of his father.’ 8s 


In the Haggadah it is the image of Jacob which stood 
before Joseph’s eyes and which strengthened him in his re- 
sistance of the enticements held out to him by the Egyptian 
woman.® This figure of his father, likewise, uttered words of 
warning for him.* 


¥3) “And assenetin: ste went away from the wall near 
which she had been sitting, and fell on her knees before the 


[maxiny] 73 Sonpy sds sm myap yoy miaSwr mpins Sy nyqyyp Away 33 YAM 
DIS py inbw xdy NIN “BY ne: Ger. ZR. 98. 18: DMD Sy Tond ROW Rs w nywa 
yom pPowps pw yoy modwo ya pons pas yoy nys9sp o39H A. eT 
3 wap AT RD yD} Oy AR AMA pay Poy Aomw “TD nysM1: Fragments 
of Targum, Ginsberg edition, to Gen, 49. 22: S7bHowt! NYDdHT jAINIA NM 
poops ipry pew dy jpoop way XW Yo Ja pPoonopy NIN oO Ty pprw 
shes mon xd apy a qoonm pimp gina Sonony eR ‘dan xods Ja oy yps 
yap NIMS Sonon1; The various editions have the reading: by Jy JIprM 
n>, ‘and they sprang to the windows because of thee”, but the more 
accurate reading would be: x12 [}9] Joy [pp], “they looked down upon 
thee from the windows”. Further on it says: 307 ‘39 531 3°30 pup jprIy pw. 
Hieronymus, Quaestiones, to this passage, has the following reading: “O 
Joseph..... qui tam pulcher es, ut te tota de muris et turribus ac fenestris 
puellarum Aegypti turba prospectet.” Cf. likewise Sepher Ha-Yashar, 
Prague ed, p. 64b; Midrash Haggadol, Schechter ed., pp. 626 f., 747 f.; 
cf. Tanhuma xws, par. 30; Buber ed., par. 36; Mum. R. 14.3; Midrash 
Caniz., Griinhut ed., p. 3. 


8s Lucerna, p. 15. This passage is lacking in Oppenheim, p. 21. 
Batiffol, p. 47, line 18: “I do not wish to commit a sin 2” the presence of 
the Lord God, and of the countenance of my father, Israel’. Ob py &pap- 
tHow évmrtov xvplov tod Oeod xai tod npocmnov tod matpd¢ pov 
*Iopana. 

8° Sotah 36b; Jer. Hor. I. 5, 46d; Gen. R. 87. 7 and 98. 20; Tanhuma, 
aw, par.9; Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 39, and, in addition, Horowitz, Samm- 
lung kleiner Midrashim, Wl. 22. Midrash Abchir in Tal. Gen., par. 145 
and par. 146 (= Buber’s o'pip., p. 9, No. 23 and 25); Midrash Sam. 4.16. 
Cf. likewise Hadassi, Eshkol Hakofer, AB. 362, 133. 

87 Sotah, |. c., in the name of the school of Rabbi Ishmael. Accord- 
ingly we are concerned here with an old Haggadah. 
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window which looked out towards the east, and lifted up her 
eyes and her hands towards heaven, and spoke.” 8 

This passage reminds us above all of Dan. 6.11, “And 
windows were opened in his upper chamber in the direction 
of Jerusalem. There he fell upon his knees three times every 
day, and worshipped and prayed before his God.” The window 
of Asseneth likewise faced the direction of Ferusalem or Palestine, 
because, with reference to Egypt, and especially with reference 
to the city of Heliopolis, which is situated in the north, Palestine 
is Zo the east, and according to the Talmudic prescription those 
who dwell to the west of Palestine must turn towards the east 
during prayer.’9 

14) Asenath prays as follows: “Eternal God, Thou who 
ES eae lifted up the heavens above the winds and 
who hast founded the earth with Thy holy stones above the 
waters, lofty stones above the depths of the water, stones which 
do not sink but which float above the waters like the leaves 
of the oak tree, stones which have life and which listen to 
Thy voice.” 9° In the Syriac translation the above-quoted passage 
is given in briefer form as follows, “He placed great stones in 
the abyss of the waters, stones which do not sink”.9? 

This cosmological and mystical conception is Haggadic, 
“God cast a stone into the sea upon which the world was 
founded, as it is said, ‘whereupon were the foundations thereof 
fastened, or who laid the corner-stone thereof’, Job. 38.6.9? It 
is the ‘stone Shethiah’, upon which the world was founded,% 


88 Lucerna, p. 21. Cf. p. 20, and Oppenheim, p. 28. 

89 Tos. Ber. lll. 16; Ber. 30a; Jer. Ber. 1V.5, 8b, below. Cant. R. 4. 4. 

9° Lucerna, p. 21; Oppenheim, p. 29. 

9% Ille saxa magna in voragine aquae posuit et saxa non merguntur. 

92 Yoma 54b: no by rexsw ,pdiya nnws map) oS 817 TD wrIpA Ay YAR 
AND JAX AY 1 IW IyaeT MIIk: Compare Midrash Konen in Jellinek’s Beth 
Ha-Midrash, 11. 24: My TON) WIpHn ns Opps ANI AM A Nw 438 Tp? 
nbipn: 

93 Tos. Yoma Ill. (11) 6; Jer. Yoma V. 4, 42¢; Pestkta, Buber ed., 
171a; Lev. R. 20. 4; Cant. R. 3. 4; Tanhuma ‘upd, par. 3; Tanhuma “n8, 
par. 3 (Buber ed., par. 4); Zanhusma o’wp, par. 10 (Buber ed., ibidem); 
Num. R. 12.4. Cf. Jer. Pes. 1V. 1, 30b, at the top, and Midrash Abchir 
in Tal. Gen., par. 145 (= Buber’s nwip’, p. 9, N. 22). In the passage 
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and from which it developed, like a web, which spreads and 
expands from its center in all directions.%* For this reason this 
stone is the navel-stone of the earth, since the earth evolved 
therefrom in the same manner as a child developes and evolves 
from the navel.95 The ‘stone Shethiah’ is lofty and holy. Its 
nether-end vests upon the abyss and closes it up,9° and its upper 
end pushes through the floor of the temple, where it served 
as the chancel.9?7_ It is likewise the same stone upon which 
Jacob slept, and which he then consecrated as an altar.9® This 
stone, however, was formed by the combining and fusing tog- 
ether of several stones.99 In addition, there are stones in the 
abyss from which water’ flows forth.” °° 


from Jerushalmi Yoma just mentioned, the word nnwin in R. Chiyah’s 
statement is erroneously printed as nnwin, which mistake led Feuchtwang, 
Monatssch. (1910) 723, to make the incorrect translation “watered”, and 
likewise misled him to other false conclusions. The correct text is found 
in Val. Ha-Machiri, Ps. 50, par. 2: nnwit...... 8M '13N YD. Cf, like- 
wise Mid. Ps. 11. 2. 

94 Both ZYanhumas owiip, par. 10; cf. Mid. Ps., Buber ed., p. 50, 
Note 7. 

95 Tanhuma “pd, par. 3; Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 35, at the end; Beth 
Ha-Midrash V. 63. For the development of the child from the navel cf. 
Sotah 45b; Plutarch, De Placit. phil. V. 17. Cf. likewise Preuss, 
Schwangerschafe, etc., p. 18. 

96 Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 10; Jonathan to Ex. 28, 30: DYAN 735 Aw DRI 
PRY JO NoWIN Dw Kody “xp. Cf. likewise Targum to Koh. 3.11: n° 48 
?])7130 1D Aw JAX dy and mA Xpw. Cf. likewise the Prayer of Manasseh, 
v. 3, “Thou who. hast closed up the deep and sealed it with Thy fearful 
and praised name.” Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 1. 168. According to Jer. Sanh. 
X. 29a it is a clay sherd which closes up the opening of the Zehom. Cf. 
Mid. Sam. 26.2, and Judah ben Barzilai’s Commentary to the Sefer 
Yezirah, 72—73. Feuchtwang, Monatssch. (1910) 547, incorrectly translates 
the word as “stone”, but the word yp sy has only the meaning of “clay 
vessel” or “clay sherd”. 

97 Yoma V. 3; Tos. Il. (II) 6. 

98 Gen. 28. 18. Pirke R. Elsezer, Ch. 35, at the end. 

99 Ful. 91b; Gen. R. 68.11; Tanhuma xx", par. 1; Mid. Ps. 91, par. 6 
and par. 7; Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 35; Jonathan and Fragments of Targum 
to Gen. Z7Jortte 

10° Hag. 12a. Botte Midraschoth, Wertheimer ed., p. 10. Cf. Zohar 
I. 51 b. Cf. Judah ben Barzilai’s Commentary to Sefer Vezirah, 196, 197, 232. 
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15) Joseph prays in Asenath’s behalf, “But Thou, O Lord, 
mayest Thou Thyself bless this maiden and restore her—ser 
whom Thou hast chosen before she was born’.* Thereupon, the 
angel speaks as follows to Asenath, “........ And even 
today Foseph will come to thee, and he will see thee ‘adorned 
with the nuptial attire and finery, Joseph, who was destined 
for thee from the very beginning’.”? Pharaoh, likewise, says to 
Joseph when he demands Asenath of him, “See, this maiden 
was destined for you from eternity”.s 

The Haggadah contains a similar statement, which is found 
in the legend of Asenath’s descent, as follows: “When eleven 
of the sons of Jacob were born, there were born at the same 
time eleven twin-sisters, who were to be their future wives. 
But no twin-sister was born at the time of the birth of Joseph, 
because Asenath, the daughter of Dinah, was destined for 
him.” 4 

16) The Penance of Asenath. Asenath breaks her idols 
to pieces, and hurls them through the window, likewise the 
food which had been prepared for the idols. She removes her 
royal vestments, her fine linen garments, and her purple Byssus 
rob which was interwoven with gold, and she clothes herself in 
black. She takes off her golden girdle, her crown, her ring, 
and her bracelets, and throws them all out of the window. 
She covers herself with garments made of coarse stuff, which 
she girds about her loins with a cord. Then she scatters ashes 
on the floorstones of her chamber, uxplazts her hatr-braids, 
and sprinkles ashes over her head. She lies in the ashes on the 
floor and weeps bitterly. And the ashes upon which she was 
lying became as mire because of her tears.5 


t Lucerna, p. 17; Oppenheim, p. 24. 

2 Lucerna, p. 27. This passage is lacking in Oppenheim. 

3 Oppenheim, p. 39. “Ecce haec tibi destinata fuit ex aeterno.” In Lucerna, 
p- 39, it is said, “The Lord hath chosen thee Joseph’s bride.” 

4 Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 36: ov say Ta NOW FOO pn joy ya 19513 yD 
need i> AMS ADT Na nox AMAW: Cf. likewise Ch. 38 of the legend of Asenath’s 
descent proper, where an allusion is made to this predestination of Asenath for 
Joseph: 33° ibS bom. 

5 Lucerna, pp. 19—20; Batiffol, pp. 51—52; Land, pp. 26—27. 

18 
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This entire description is taken from the “Prayer of Esther”.® 
In that passage it is stated as follows: “And she took off her 
sumptuous garments and clothed herself in garments of sorrow 
and grief, and in place of costly spices she poured dust and 
dirt in abundance upon her head.?7 And she disfigured her body 
greatly, and all those places which had once, to her joy, been 
adorned with finery, she covered with her loosened _hair- 
tresses”.® 

17) The prayer of Asenath likewise reminds one in many 
respects of the “Prayer of Esther”. Asenath, in her prayer, 
speaks as follows: “How haughty and arrogant I was, reared 
amid splendor and riches. And now an orphan ...... Lord, 
Lord, I trust in Thee, unto Thee I make my entreaty; deliver 
me before my persecution begins ....... Rescue me from 
the grasp of the demon. Because the Zon, the raging, old lion, 
pursues me. Espouse Thou the cause of the abandoned orphan, 
for my father and my mother have deserted me and cast me 
off, and I am now a poor orphan. Thou alone art my hope, 
O Lord, Father of the Orphans. O Lord, be Thou mindful of 
the fact that I am now an orphan, and have regard to my 
poverty and misery. For I have fled from the world and come 
to Thee, and I have thrust off whatever the world possesses 
of charm and grace. I have removed my royal robes, and my 
royal food have I given to the dogs”.9 

Esther prays as follows, “O my Lord, Thou alone art our 
King. Help Thou me, the abandoned one [the orphan who 
has neither father nor mother],*° who has no other helper 


© Septuagint Esther, Appendix to Ch. 14; Swete, II. 766; Kautzsch, Ago- 
kryphon, Il. 204. 

? Beth Ha-Midrash, Jellinek ed., V. 5: “And she loosened the braids of 
her hair and covered them with dust and ashes.” jmX Xdon\ TWN NYY “UN 
sTDNI DY. «Cf. Zsth. R. 8.7. 

8 This “Episode of the Penance” is, therefore, hundreds of years older 


than Tertullian. Accordingly Lucerna’s statement (p. 45) that our author follows 
the directions of Tertullian is altogether erroneous. 


9 Lucerna, pp. 22—23; Batiffol, pp. 53—54; Land, pp. 28—29. 


10 Esth. R. 8.7. Cf. Beth Ha-Midrash, V. 5; Fosippon, I. 4 (Amsterdam 
ed., 15a, 16a): OX) 38 SD ADIN. 
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besides Thee; because my danger is very near at hand. Deliver 
Thou us by Thy hand, and help me, the abandoned one, who 
has none other than Thee, O Lord. Thou alone hast knowledge 
regarding everything, and Thou knowest, likewise, that I hated 
the glory and splendor of the lawless, that I despise the sign 
of my pride, and that I do not wear it on the days when I 
wish to be at peace with myself. Neither has Thy maid-servant 
sat at Haman’s table, nor helped to grace the banquets of the 
king; neither have I drunk from the wine of the libations™ 
[And now, our God, Father of the orphans, aid the orphan 
who puts her trust in Thee]; place fitting words in my mouth 
when I am in the presence of the lion”.’? 


18) Asenath prays at first opposite the wdow, and then 
before the window. 

Esther says in her prayer, “Thus I pray for mercy at the 
windows’”.*3 

19) When Asenath had finished reciting her prayer, she 
saw a vision, for an angel,*+ Michael,'s appeared unto her. 

With regard to Esther, the Haggadah relates that on the 
third day, after she had concluded her fast and her prayers, 
the holy spirit came over her,?® and angels appeared to her,’ 
one of them being Michael.*® 


1r Septuagint l.c.; Kautzsch, l.c., p. 205; Beth Ha-Midrash, |.c., pp. 5—73 
Fosippon, \. Cy pp. 15b—16a, Esth. R. 1. ¢. 

12 Locis citatis. The passages enclosed in brackets are found only in the 
Hebrew sources. On the last sentence cf. Ps. 22.22. The “Prayer of Esther” 
reminds one of Ps. 22 in other respects likewise. According to the Haggadah, 
Esther herself was the actual composer of this psalm. Cf. Meg. 15b and Rashi 
Yoma ga. Cf. likewise Mid. Ps. 22. 

13 Beth Ha-Midrash, 1. c., p. 5; Fosippon, p. 15b: Pon POM NONw 38 4D 
pond. Cf. Esth. R., 8.7. 

14 Lucerna, p. 25 ff.; Batiffol, pp. 58 ff. 

15 Cf. below, No. 21. 

16 Meg. 14b, 16a: wnpm my mnwadw (Esther 5.1) mabp anox wadm. 
Cf. Targum I to this passage: RWTIP NY mop mw. 

17 Meg. 15b: DDNDD AwY md IaDTIS. 

18 SNTINT DD, Buber ed., p. 36a, Chap. 5: BSW WNID AVIM MIwD OND. 
Michael conducted her to the scepter. 
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20) Asenath, who, even previously, had surpassed all the 
women of the land of Egypt in beauty,? was endowed after 
the appearance of the vision with even greater beauty,” like 
that of a heavenly being.” 

Esther, too, who had previously excelled all the women of 
the extensive Persian empire in beauty,” after her prayers, and 
after the holy spirit had come over her, is radiant “with beauty 
of the highest degree” *3 and with the grace and charm which 
an angel had granted to her.** Some of the glory of heaven 
was bestowed upon her.?5 

21) The divine apparition speaks as follows to Asenath, 
“I am the king of Israel, and the commander of all the hosts 
of the Almighty”.?¢ 

This is the angel Mzchael, who, in Daniel, is the prince of 
Israel and the “great prince”,?7 but who, in the Haggadah, is 
the highest of all the ministering angels.?8 Here Michael delivers 
Asenath from her psychical and spiritual distress, just as, in 
the legend of Asenath’s descent, he rescues her from her 
physical danger.” 

Furthermore, the role of “matrimonial agent’ between 
Asenath and Joseph which the angel assumed reminds one of 
Michael. The angel speaks thus, “Take courage, Asenath, 
thou pure maiden, for yet today I shall go to Joseph and I 


19 Cf. above, No. 5. 

20 Lucerna, p. 35; Batiffol, p. 68. 

21 Lucerna, p. 38; Batiffol, p. 70. 

22 Cf. above, Note 67. 

23 Septuagint, 1. c., Kautzsch, 1. c., p. 206. 

24 Meg. 15b. 

25 Midrash DNS OD, II, in Buber, |. c., p. 36a. 

26 Lucerna, p. 25. This passage is lacking in Oppenheim. 

27 Dan. 10.11 and 213 12.1. 

28 pawn ‘oNoND wr; Midrash Abchir in Yalkut Genesis, par. 32 (— Buber’s 
mips, p. 8, No. 29). In Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 27, at the beginning, Michael is 
the prince of the world. Michael and his host form the first camp of the 
angels at the right hand of God, Pirke R. Ekezer, Ch. 4; Hechaloth, Ch. VI 
(Beth Ha-Midrash, Jellinek ed., p. 43). Cf. Yoma, 37a and Judah ben Barzilai’s 
Commentary to the Sefer Yezivah, 234. 

29 Cf. above, I. 1. 
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shall make known unto him that which I have told thee, and 
yet today will Joseph come to thee, and he will see thee 
adorned with the nuptial attire and finery, Joseph, who was 
destined for thee from the very beginning. And he will rejoice 
in thee, and he will love thee, and thou shalt be his bride, 
and he shall be thy husband for ever and ever”.3° 

The following Haggadah forms an interesting parallel to 
this story, “Thamar was very anxious to have connection with 
Judah. Judah, however, who took Thamar, who was seated at 
the cross-road, to be a harlot, passed her by without paying 
any attention to her. Thamar, therefore, prayed to God, where- 
upon God sent the angel Michael, who caused Judah to turn 
back and go to Thamar, saying to him, “Judah, from whom 
shall kings, and from whom shall deliverers be born?’3' Accord- 
ingly in thts Haggadah there are contained the essential features 
of our Asenath-romance, i.e. love on the part of the woman, 
the rejection thereof on the part of the man, the prayer of 
the woman to God, and an angel (Michael) acting as the go- 
between for both parties, who are destined for one another from 
the very beginning. 

Michael appears in the form of Yoseoh (cf. following, No. 22). 
Accordingly, the statement of a certain “Midrash” that Foseph 
had the appearance of Michael and Gabriel3? is deserving of 
increased interest and significance. 

Batiffol, too, was aware of the fact that the divine apparition 
was Michael. “Le nom d’archistratége, en effet, est reservé au 
seul saint Michael, c’est méme le synonyme de Michael: c'est 
saint Michael et nul autre que la Prerre a’Asseneth a voulu 
décrire’ (Page 32). When however, from this definite fact, 
Batiffol arrives at the conclusion that our book originated in 
a region—Asia Minor—where Michael was especially revered 
and worshipped, this inference is entirely unjustified, inasmuch 


30 Lucerna, p. 27; Batiffol, p. 61; Land, p. 35; Latin in Batiffol, II. 103. 

31 Tanhuma, Buber ed., 3‘, par. 17; Gen. R. 85.8. Cf. Fer. Sotah I. 4, 
HOdy Aci WI, 1,035.0; 1d." Sav. 7. 4. 

32 :RoOva YT Sevan Sk ney j5xa3 psp ANID Ox PID MD. Valent 
Rubeni, J, at the beginning, and AGdrash Talpioth, v. ON, from “Kabbalists” 
in the name of a Midrash. 
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as it is virtually tantamount to limiting the angel’s sphere of 
activity and powers of motion. In addition, Michael was especially 
worshipped and reverenced in Palestine likewise among the 
Christians or heretics.33 


22) “And behold, the man who was standing over her was 
like unto Foseph in all respects, as regards his attire, his crown, 
and the scepter of the king.” 34 

It is one of the features and motives of Fewish legends 
that angels appear in the form of those persons who are to 
receive a nimbus in the eyes of those who witness the vision. 

(a) When Alexander the Great met Jaddua, the high-priest, 
who went forth to greet him, he paid him great respect. 
“Because”, as he explained to the astonished Parmenio, “I saw 
him in my sleep in this very dress when I was still at Dios, 
in Macedonia. And while I was still considering in my mind 
how I could conquer Asia, he admonished me not to delay, but 
to be courageous, because he himself was to lead my army”’.35 

(b) Rabbi Jonah and Rabbi Jose, while they were at An- 
tiochia, greeted the victorious general Ursicinus, and were 
honored by him. He gave the following explanation to his 
astonished retinue, “In every battle I see the apparition of these 
men, and in all of them I am victorious”.3® 

(c) Rabbi Jehuda I, the Patriarch, was once angry at Rabbi 
Chiya. One day the prophet Elijah came to Rabbi Jehuda in 
the form of Rabbi Chiya and cured him of a toothache from 


33 Cf. Fer. Ber. 1X. 9a and Mid. Ps. 4, par. 3. Cf. Aptowitzer, Wiener 
Morgenzeitung, (1920) N. 576, Sp. 7, N. IV. 

34 Lucerna, pp. 26, 33; Batiffol, p. 59; Oppenheim, p. 41. The appearance 
of the man (i. e. of the angel) is described in the following terms: “His 
countenance was like a shining light, and his eyes were like the rays of the 
sun, and the hair of his head resembled flames of fire, and his hands and feet 
were like red-hot bronze.” This is the description of Dan. Io. 6. 


35 Josephus, Ant. XI. 8.5 (Niese ed., IIL 67, par. 334). Yoma 69a: “In 
every victorious battle I saw his likeness.” In the Ze/mud the name of the 
priest is given as Simon the Just, the son of Jaddua; in a certain romance 
concerning Alexander, the priest is called ‘339. See Israel Lewi, Steinschneider- 
Festschrift, Hebrew Section, 152. 


36 Fer. Ber. V. 1, 9a, 36. 
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which he had been suffering for many years. From that time 
forth Rabbi Jehuda honored Rabbi Chiya.37 


23) The angel speaks to Asenath, “Remove the cloth from 
thy head. Why hast thou put it on today? Until this day thou 
wert a pure and chaste maiden, and thy head is thus, like that 
of a youth”.3® 

This statement corresponds to the Yewzsh custom, in accord- 
ance with which married women, or women who had been 
married, had to cover their heads,39 while maidens had their 
heads uncovered. Thus bareheadedness was a sign of virginity.‘° 
In the same manner the men went about bareheaded‘! In 
opposition to this custom earlier Christianity demanded that 
all women, and especially virgzms, should cover their heads.‘? 


37 Fer. Kil. IX. 3, 23b; Ket. XII. 3, 35a; Gen. R. 96, at the end; 
Tanhuma ‘fi\, par. 3 (Buber ed. par. 6). 

38 Lucerna, p. 27. This passage is lacking in Oppenheim. 

39 Mishna Ket. Vil. 6; Tos. Ket. VIL. 6; Sifre Num. par. 11; Ket. 72b; 
Ned. 30b; Ab. R. Nathan, IL Rez. Ch.9; Gen. R. 17.8. Cf. in addition 
Buechler, WZKM, XVIII. 93 ff., and Carlebach, Aoffmann-Festschrift, 218 ff. 
Cf. likewise Aptowitzer, Monatssch. (1922). 

4° Mishna Ket. Il. to. 

4t Ab. R. Nathan II Rez. Ch. 8; Gen. R. 17.8. Cf. Aptowitzer, Monatssch., 
(1913) 148 f. 

42 Cf. I Corinthians 2. 3-15. Syrian authors in Lagarde, Ma/terialen, II. 31. 
Tertullian wrote a treatise on the subject that wirgins should veil themselves, 
“De Virginibus Velandis’. (Opera, Leopold ed., II. 200—218). Cf. likewise 
De Oratione, XVI—XVII, Leopold, 1. c., pp. 1o—13. However, the evangelist 
and Tertullian both demand that all women should veil their heads especially 
while praying or “prophesying”. 1 Corinthians 2.5: néoa 6& yvvi) Tpocevy opév7n 
} Tpopntedcorca dxataxadontw TH xe~ady xatacydvet tiv xepahiy avtie. 
Tertullian, Ch. 17, p. 218: “Quantam autem castiyationem merebuntur etiam 
illae quae inter Psalmos vel in quacumgue dei mentione retectae perseverant.” 
Asenath, however, prays and receives a vision, and the angel commands her 
to bare her head! 

Batiffol realized the contradiction between our passage and the early 
Christian command, and believes that it may be harmonized on the grounds of 
the supposition that it was the custom in many Greek communities for 
virgins to uncover their heads. Cf. pp. 30—31: “Voila qui est. singulier, car 
dans l’antiquité chrétienne la régle était que les mapQévor &yvat fussent voilées. 
On ne connait 4 cette régle qu’une exception .... Dans le monde la virgo 
sancta, comme toute jeune fille, comme toute femme, portera le voile, mais 
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24) The angel speaks to Asenath, “Thy name shall no 
longer be Asenath, but it shall be ‘Place of Refuge’, because 
through thee many generations shall seek their refuge with 
God, and they shall vest a thy shade’43 “And thou shalt be 
unto them as a fortified city, a place of refuge.” ‘+ 

It is clear and obvious at first sight that this change of 
name is based upon the play upon the words A3D8 and njon.*s 
The word ASDS& reminds one of }\OX, mzsfortune, accident, for 


dans l’église, elle aura seule le front découvert.... Voila bien le cas 
d’Asseneth .... Et V’on peut conclure de ces divers texts que la coutume de 
prescrire aux vierges consacrées de paraitre sans leur voile a l’église était 
originairement propre 4 quelques communautés grecques qui n’étaient pas sans 
attaches avec les Montanistes, les xata ppbyac.” 

In itself this supposition would not be altogether impossible, even though 
Asenath does not appear as a “‘vierge consacrée” in our story, and even though 
the angel, too, bases his command only on the following ground, ‘because 
thou art a chaste virgin’, Stétt cb mapfévog et orpepov ayvi”’. No decision 
however, .with reference to this matter can be made on the basis of this one 
passage alone. ° 

43 Lucerna, p. 27; Batiffol, p. 61, line 9 ff. “xai odxétt amd tod viv 
xAnfyon Acevéd. GAN Eotar td dvoua cov TéALS xataguy Hs.” The word 
xatapvyy is equivalent to mom, Septuagint Ps. 45 (46). 2; 103 (104). 18. Cf. 
Ps. 9o (91). 2; 93 (94). 22. Kataguyéw is equivalent to mon, Ps. 143 (144). 2. 
The Syriac text has the reading: MDIA MIT NMP Hw NIpNa Ndx, Land, p. 35, 
lines 24 f. The words €D1 NA are equivalent to MOND, Pesikia Ps. 46. 2; 61. 4; 
ef. 91. 2. The words wp yp are always rendered in the Septuagint as méAt¢ 
puyadeutnptov. The word wpm is translated as puyaseuthptoy or puyddtov. 
Cf. Num. 35 and Josh. 20. 2; 21 (in this last named chapter the expression is 
used five times). For the change of name cf. likewise Lucerna, pp. 32, 36. 
Instead of méAtc xatapvyis the reading moAkAots xatagpuyy would be 
more accurate, which reading is rendered necessary by the reason given in the 
text for the change of name, i. e. Stétt év col xatapedovtat 24vy mohAa 
xat aot moddot. The Latin translation (Fabricius, Codex Pseudocpigraphus, 
V. T. I. 779, Batiffol, p. 103) actually has the reading, “Multis (refugii) [re- 
fugium]”. 

44 Lucerna, p. 30. 

45 Cf. DIAX-“DAIAN ; “WwW ,ywin-ywin. Gen. 17.4 and 15; Num. 13, 16. 
Cf. Mechilta, Hoffmann ed., p. 85. 

4° Eusebius and Hieronymus explain the name in this manner: obprtwpa, 
vuina, Onomastica, Lagarde ed., 187, 49; 3, 13. Perhaps in this interpretation 
there is an allusion to the unfortunate birth of Asenath in the legend of 
Asenath’s descent. 
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which reason Asenath, who was fortunate in every respect 
and who met with happiness and good fortune, could not have 
this name any longer. Accordingly, it was changed into n30n, 
in which the roots MDM and jOM are contained; MDn, to seek 
refuge,‘7 non, refuge, place of refuge; On, Zo gather together, 
to be strong or fortified; hence nsion, “place of refuge and 
fortified city”.48 

From the explanation of this play on words, it is clear that 
the original manuscript of our narration was written in Hebrew. 

25) “Asenath sets the table for the angel.49 The angel 
says to her, ‘Bring me a honeycomd’. And Asseneth stood still 
and became sad, because she had no honeycombs in her store- 
rooms. The angel, however, speaks as follows, ‘Go in and thou 
wilt find one’. And Asenath hurried into her cellar and found 
a honeycomb lying upon the table.’”s° 

Concerning Foseph, whose form the angel had assumed, the 
Haggadah relates as follows: “He brought cold water to his 
lord. His master said, ‘J wzsh to have hot water. ‘It is in the 
cup, said Foseph, and tt was in the cup. ‘I wish to have spiced 
wine’, said his lord. ‘It is in the cup’, said Joseph, and there 
was spiced wine in the cup. ‘I wish to have bitter wine’. ‘It 
is in the cup’. And bitter wine was in the cup. ‘I would like 
to have boiled wine’. ‘There is boiled wine in the cup’, said 
Joseph, and the cup was full of boiled wine. And thus it 
happened with regard to everything else.”5" 


47 For the expression “take refuge in the shadow”. Cf. Jud. 9.15; Isa. 30. 2; 
Ps. 36 8; 57.2. 

48 Cf. Ps. 91.2: *MTSH) ‘ON, my refuge and my fortress. 

49 Asenath says, “Depart thou not from here before thou hast rested a 
little upon this couch. And I shall prepare a table before thy couch, and I 
shall bring bread and sweet wine . . . .” (Lucerna, p. 28). At the end of the 
vision (p. 32) it is said, “And for the third time the man stretched forth Aes 
right hand and touched the wax, and fire came forth from the table and con- 
sumed if’, This is an imitation of the vision of Gideon, Jud. 6. 18-21. 

so Lucerna, pp. 28—29; Oppenheim, p. 32. 

st Gen. R. 86.5; Tanhuma 3%, par. 8, Buber ed., par. 16. Cf. Midrash 
Haggadol, Schechter ed., p. 5813; Sechel Tob 1. 238, and Midrash Agada, Buber 
ed., p. 93. The passage in Gen. R. is as follows: WH PANN % snp (IN TT 
PWS. VM pwr ,prnn: The passage from Tanhuma reads as follows: ano 1 
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Legend relates a similar miracle in connection with Rabbi 
Chanina ben Dosa. Every Friday his wife used to let smoke 
ascend from her chimney, although she had nothing to bake, 
for the sake of deceiving her friendly neighbors. One especially 
neighborly woman, however, was unwilling to allow her to 
practice this deceit any longer, and she decided to apprehend 
the deceiver at the empty oven “in flagranti”. When she knocked 
at the door, the wife of Rabbi Chanina fled into a chamber, 
so as not to be present at her humiliation. Her precious 
neighbor approached the stove in malicious glee, but what a 
disappointment she experienced—the oven was full of bread, 
and the kneading-trough was full of dough.s? 


26) The angel says to Asenath, “For this honeycomb is 
the breath of life and was made by the bees of Paradise from 
the dew of the rose-bushes which are in God’s garden of 
delights. Accordingly, all the angels of the Lord will eat thereof, 
and the sons of the Almighty, as well as the chosen ones of 
God” 53 

In Ps. 78.25, the manna is called oYa8 ond, which Rabbi 
Akéa explains as follows: “Food which the angels eat.”s+ The 
manna, which fell in connection with the dew,s5 had the taste 
of honey,® which, however, was noticed and experienced only 


MY IK POMS “SABI OTP We RIT Yd Ns A WW RIM porarp 199d 
PAT ABNOR Dea PY IM NA AT AYR PY Iw NT pond mM 
"at 723 9D Sy yor oT dy yor jena 

52 Ta‘dn. 24b, f. 

53 Lucerna, p. 30; Oppenheim, p. 33. 

54 Yoma 75b, imix pO Mwa ‘DRdew ond, 


55 Ex. 16.13-14; Num. I1.9. “May God give thee of the dew of heaven 
(Gen. 27. 28)—this is the manna, as it is said, ‘I will cause to rain bread from 
heaven for you’. (Ex. 16, 4).” Gen. R. 66. 3; Tanhuma, Buber ed., ny1>\n, par. 16; 
Agadath Bereshith, Ch. 42, at the end. 


56 Ex. 16. 31. Cf. Zanhuma, Buber ed., now, par. 22; Mechilta nbwa, Ch. 53 
Mechilta of R. Simon, p. 79; Sé/ve Numbers, par. 89. To the pious, who will 
eat manna in the future world (cf. below, Note 158), the Sibyl makes the 
following promise, “From the heaven there shall fall delightful clusters of szee¢ 
honey”, Orac. Sib., III. 746. She, too, has reference to the manna. In Paradise, 
likewise, the pious eat honey, Bech ffa-Midrash, II. 52. 
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by the pious.s? The pious will eat manna in the future world 
likewise.5* 

The description of the honeycomb reminds one still further 
of the manna. “It was large,s? white® like snow, and full of 
sweet fluid. And the honeycomb was like the dew of the 
heaven.” In the Syriac translation the phrase reads, “Like the 
dew-drops of the ¢hzvd heaven.” ® 

According to the Haggadah there is a mill in the third 
heaven which grinds manna for the righteous in the future 
world.® 

The conception that the angels eat manna is found, like- 
wise, among the church fathers,®3 and goes back to the Sep- 
tuagint.°* But since the other notions which are bound up with 
this subject go back to the Haggadah, there is little doubt 
that this idea, too, is borrowed from the Haggadah. 


27) When Asenath beheld Jacob, she was astonished, 
because Jacob was of such dcauteful appearance, and even in 


57 Sifre, 1. c., IR POI ow dew vm. 

58 Tanhuma, Buber ed., nwa, par. 21: TnYd Dp Yd Woy jpind aim ‘Dd 
wep 551) MBN POND xinw *p ,xad: Cf. Note 162. Cf. Pesiééa, Buber ed., 49b; 
Cant. R. 2.8: Pestkta R. 734. 

59 Cf. Mechilta nowa, Ch. 3. 49a, Hoffmann ed., p. 77. Yoma 76a; Tanhuma, 
Buber ed., nbwa, par. 20 and par. 21; Mid. Ps. 78, par. 3. 

60 Ex. 16: jie 

6: Land, p. 31, line 9: NNOMNT NDWI IDOI TR MwIan. Oppenheim, p. 32: 
Sicut guttae roris ¢eriz coeli. 

62 Hag. 12b: DPMY...... DPNY YP POM sin nyaw sow wp wr 
nid tnyd opyyd jp mime) now mmm dow: Cf. likewise Mechilta nowa, 
Ch. 2, at the beginning, Hoffmann ed., p. 75; and Sechel Tob Il. 211. Cf. Beth 
Ha-Midrash, Jellinek ed., II. 64; Botte Midraschoth, Wertheimer ed., I. 23, 
No. 38; Othioth Rabbi Akiba, Wertheimer ed., p. 18. Cf. likewise Midrash 
Fragment, (Mann edition), in Blau’s Ha-Zofen, V. 262. 

63 Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., Ch. 57 (Oppenheim, edition, Otto, ITI. 190), 
“Because of that manna, on which your fathers lived in the wilderness, the 
Scriptures speak as follows, ‘They have eaten the bread of the angels’”: ‘rept 
yap THs tTpophs tod pdvva f eEtpdyrcay of natépes bydv év ty Epp h 
ypapy obtw Aéyer, Ste Gptov dyyéAwy Bpayoy.” Cf. Clem. Alex. Paedag. 
1. 6. 4x (Klotz ed., I. 134); Tertullian, De carne Christi, Ch. 6; Adv. Fudacos, 
Ch. 3 (Oppenheim, Leopold ed., IV. 70, 297, at the bottom). 

64 dptov dyzéAwy. Cf. Goldfahn, Monatssch. (1873) 113. 
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his old age his beauty exceeded that of brilliant and splendid 
youths.°®s 


Concerning the beauty of Jacob the Haggadah relates as 
follows: “The beauty of the patriarch Jacob was of the nature 
of the beauty of the first man’. 


28) When Joseph and Asenath left the house of Jacob, 
they were accompanied by the sons of Leah, while the sons 
of Bilhah and Zilpah remained behind, “because, mindful of 
their former injustice, they were afraid”.67 What this injustice 
consisted in is explained later by the son of Pharaoh, who 
wishes to induce them to betray Joseph. He tells them that 
Joseph had said to his father, Pharaoh, “The sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah are my slaves. They sold me unjustly and because 
Of Senvyer ce oe I will destroy them from the face of the 
earth, 2 order that the sons of the female slaves may not divide 
the inheritance with the sons of the mistresses”.®® 


Traces of this idea are to be found in many Haggadahs, 
in which the statement of Gen. 37.2, “and Joseph brought evil 
report of them unto their father”, is referred only to the above- 


65 Oppenheim, p. 41: “Quem Aseneth intuita admirata, quod Jacob pulchra 
specie erat, et eius senectus pulchritudinem iuvenum splendidorum superabat.” 
Batiffol, p. 72: “’[dodca 8& adtov Aceved eOapBhOn ext to xchdrer adtod, 
Stéte vy "laxwB xadrdg tH etder opddpa xat td yhpas adtod honep vedtys 
@paiov avopdc.” 

66 B. M. 84a; B. B. 58a; sPwRit ONT ADWw PYH DAS APY" AMDIW. 


67 Oppenheim, pp. 41—42: “Filii autem Balae et Selphae non comitati 
sunt, quod doli prioris recordantis timebant.” Batiffol, p. 73: “mpocémepay 6é 
axtods Lupewy xat Aevi of viol Alag podvot, of 68 viol Baddrac xat Zergac 
thy tadtoxdy Alag xai ‘PayiA 0d cuprpoérepbay adtobs, drdte epOdvovy 
xat HyOpatvoy adtots.” 

68 Oppenheim, p. 44: “Servi mei sunt filii Balae et Selphae, qui me per 
dolum et invidiam vendiderunt ...~ eos ulciscar et a terra removebo, ne filii 
ancillarum cum filiis ingenuarum hereditatem accipiant.” Batiffol, p. 76 f.: “Adv 
xoi Tad xai NepMadip. xai Achp odx elciv adekpol pov, ddAd téxva tTHv 
adwWtoxdy tod Tatpds; dvapévw obv tov Gavatoy tod matpds pou xat Extddbw 
adtods Ex is xai macav tiv yevedv adta@y, prijmote xArpovopricover wel” 
Heady, St. téxva rardtoxdy elotv. Odtor yap pe xat mempdxact tots Iopandt- 
tats, Cf. Gen, 21.10 and 27. 41. 
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mentioned sous of Bilhah and Zilpah.°9 However, the following 
observation on the part of a later author, who, nevertheless, 
draws from older sources, is quite interesting. His observation 
concerns the passage just cited from Genesis, as_ follows, 
“Joseph felt that he was the superior of his brothers in tending 
the sheep, and he said to them, ‘Do this, and do that’. How- 
ever, he did not act in this manner towards all his brothers, 
but only towards the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, because, in 
his opinion, they were the sons of concubines, and for this reason, 
they would not share the inheritance with the sons of the 
legitimate mothers, the ancestresses of Jsrael’.7° 


29) Pharaoh dies and gives the crown over to Yoseph, who 
ruled in Egypt for forty-eight years.7"_ The narration closes 
with this statement. According to the Haggadah, Joseph was 


69 Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 38: DWI) NYOX Ww poe pax wad “3a mew 
omas ‘355 ‘prt prrdy wom own pAws: 

This accusation is found likewise in Gen. R. 84.72; Jonathan to Gen. 37.2; 
Ephraem Syrus, Erklarungen der Genesis Kap. 37 (SWK, Kempten 27. (1842) 235): 
“Meanwhile Joseph, together with the sons of the concubines, took over the 
work of tending the flocks and herds. However, since he could not endure 
their ferverse customs he informed his father thereof.” Hence, the contents of 
this passage are exactly the same as the contents of the passage from Pirke 
R. Ekezer. 

The reading in the Testament of Gad 1.6 is similar, “And Joseph told 
his father that the sons of Salpha and Balla slaughtered and ate the best of 
the flock”. Kautzsch, Afokryphen, II. 492. Cf. Sifre Numbers par. 69: dn xbw 
yosy mx mynd xdx. 42. Rabbi Nathan, I Rez. Ch. 34; Il Rez. Ch. 37; Gen. R. 
84.13; Mum. R. 3.13. 

The intense hatred which the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah cherished towards 
Joseph is evident from the Testament of Dan; Testament of Gad 2; and 
especially from the Testament of Naphtali, Hebrew text, 7—8. Cf. Kautsch, 
1. c., 484, 491, 493. 

7° Lekach Tob Genesis to this passage: 3) ONIX Wiw pay aww ay 
aio nw p> ,mpbr aa nay mma aa ne dx 0d> by Noy JD wy ,J> WY THIN) 
DITOR 2 AX wa xd; ows» v3 OMw: Cf. Sechel Tob I. 214. 

7 Batiffol, p. 85: “xal xatédere tO diddypa adtod tH rayxdéAw ‘Two. 
“0 8& Iwoip eBactkevcey ety prj.” Oppenheim, p. 50: “Pharao........ 
mortuus est coronam Josepho reliquit, qui in Aegypto duodequinquaginta annos 
regnavit.” 
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the viceroy and the administrator of the land for forty years 
and was the sole and independent king for forty years more.7? 

I believe that this thorough comparison of our narrative 
with the Haggadah has demonstrated the close relationship 
existing between the two, and that it has brought to light 
convincing evidence of the ¥ew7sk origin of our Apocryphon. 


V 


THE AUTHOR AND THE DATE OF COMPOSITION 
OF OUR APOCRYPHON 


. 


As far as the narrative itself, the “romance” proper, is 
concerned, the fact of its Jewish origin will be accepted 
generally without question.73 However, it is maintained that 
there was inserted in the original narration a new poetic idea 
and motive, i.e. the penance of Asenath, her prayer, and 
her vision. This portion of the booklet is called ‘theory or 
symbolism, since Joseph is conceived as Christ, and Asenath 
as Christianized heathendom. This symbolism, it is asserted, 
then exerted an influence over the narration itself, for many 
original features of our romance were changed according to 
the tendency, sense, and contents of this symbolism.74 

However, we have seen that this portion of our booklet, 
likewise, is permeated thoroughly with Jewish, and especially 
Haggadic, conceptions and thoughts, with the result that, even 
if we must assume that there is symbolism in the narrative, 


72 Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, Ch. 11: OYIIN OM. Jond mawE An Aw OVIINY 
ywosyd 35m maw: Cf. Sefer Ha-Vashar, Prague ed., p. 77b, 78b. That Joseph was 
an independent ruler and that he ruled over the whole land is stated in other 
sources likewise. Cf. Ch. O. Horowitz, nyv3xn apy nia, J. 9, and Sammlung 
kleiner Midraschim, 1.54. That Joseph was 4:mg in Egypt is found in as early 
a work as that of Artapamos, Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, I. 145, 232, 
No. 2, at the end. 


73 Batiffol, pp. 7—18. Batiffol considers the legend of Asenath’s descent 
as the basis of the romance, a view which is naturally inconceivable. Lucerna, 
p. 41f. Cf. likewise Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes,3 III. 290. 


74 Batiffol, pp. 18—30; Lucerna, pp. 43—46. 
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this symbolism of our Apocryphon must be interpreted and 
explained from the Fewtsh point of view. We shall proceed 
with this explanation in the following. 

The passages which give rise to the above-mentioned 
Christian interpretation, and on the ground of which this ex- 
planation has been made, read as follows: 

(a) Asenath is greatly affected at the sight of Yoseph. She 
speaks as follows, “Now he is coming to us in his chariot, as 
the sun cometh from heaven, and today he will enter our house 
and he wel dlumine zt as does the luminary above the earth. 
But I am a thoughtless and rash girl, because I despised him 
and spoke evil words concerning him, for I did not know ¢haz 
Foseph ts the son of God. For who of all the men of the earth 
has ever begotten such a beautiful being, or what woman has 
ever given birth to such a light. Whither shall I flee, where 
shall I hide myself, since he sees everything hidden, and knows 
everything, and nothing is concealed from him, because of the 
great light which is in him”.’s 

At first blush it seems that this passage must necessarily 
by explained symbolically, and it is selfunderstood that Christians, 
in reading this paragraph, will perceive the figure of Christ in 
Joseph, especially since Joseph is regarded by the early church 
fathers as the ideal and symbol of Jesus.” In actuality, how- 
ever, this passage need not be understood symbolically at all, 
and Joseph may continue to be Joseph. The stories which are 
here narrated concerning Joseph are strictly Jewish, and have 
their parallels, some of them 4¢eral, in the Haggadah. First 
of all, it is said generally of the vaghteous and the pious, “The 


75 Lucerna, p. 14; Oppenheim, p. 21; Batiffol, p. 46: of pot tH dOAta, 
mod dmehevcopat xat xpustcov.ar Stt macav dmoxpuBiy adtos bpd, xal ndvta 
yiwosxey xai oddev xputtov AéAnfev adtdv Gta td Hie TA péya TO Sv ev 
GUE atrns Faye yes viv odv we HAtog x tod odpavod exer mpds Huds, ev tH 
Gpuatt abtod, xa eloHADev elc tiv dxdAav hudy otpepov, xal Adpmer ele 
adtiy de pas ext tHe yhs. Ey 5 dppwv efpl xai Opacta, Str 2Govdévmca 
adtoy xat ghahtoa prata tovnpd rept adtod, xat odx Fderv Str “Imoie 
vidg Ge0d Bott. Tic yap dvOpdhrmy ext ys yevvijset mote torodtov xdAdoc, 
H moda xovAta yvovatxds tébecat Torodtov pws. 


76 Cf. above, Note 27. 
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face of the righteous has the /ustve and brilliance of the sun, 
of the heaven, and of the day”.77. Then regarding FYoseph, 
himself, the statement is made, “Potiphar saw the glory of God 
near Joseph”.’?® Furthermore, the name “Potiphar” is explained 
as follows: 1B'1D = Photo-Par, i. e., he causes the bullock to 
give light, i. e., Joseph (according to Deut. 33.17) who entered 
the house of Pharaoh and illuminated uw, and filled it with 
light.79 

Moreover, when Joseph is called “the son of God” in our 
passage, this does not have to be understood in a Christian 
and dogmatic sense, inasmuch as our author mentions “the sons 
of God” likewise in another passage. The expressions “the son 
of God” and “the sons of God” are the literal translations of 
DyToS JQ and ONS 33, angels, heavenly beings.®° The word 
nds, likewise, has the same significance. Accordingly, in this 
sense, it is possible for Asseneth to say regarding Jacob, “He 
is like a God to me“.8* The expression is the literal translation 
of oT>x> %8 In, which is equivalent to the phrase, “He is like 
an angel unto me”. At the conclusion of her prayer, Asseneth 
repeats her assertion that the like of Joseph cannot be found 
on earth, “Who among men has ever begotten such beauty, 


77 Sifre Deut., par. 10: mon? wad nyd pw Ops bw ons» Mins yawd 
sD) yyy) 733551. Ibidem, par. 47: OYD oYpyy bw om. Cf Lev. R. 30. 23 
Lesikia, Buber ed., p.179b; Midrash Ps., 2, par. 6; Seder Eliah Rabah, Ch. 3, 
Friedman ed., p. 16. Cf. Fes. 8a. 

78 Gen. R. 86.5: 133 SY MIDI AYOWMA AN. Cf. Midrash Ha-gadol, 581, 586, 
Note 35; Tanhuma XW3, par. 30, Buber ed., par. 34. Cf. Philo, De Fosepho, 
par. 8, “For from many circumstances the master inferred that everything which 
he (Joseph) did or said was not without divine inspiration.” (Schvi/ten der 
Jidisch-hellenistischen Literatur, C. Cohn ed., I. 166, par. 37.) 

79 Tanhuma, Buber ed., par. 16: 13> [Abn] DIDIwW Dw wy sips mind 
iI Ow IMD pram ,DWwI wy my bw. Cf. Gen. R. 86.3: WA TW ND 
PIO Avy ow. 

80 Gen. 6.2 and 4. o'md>N “35, Septuagint, ,,@yyeAot tod Qe0d”. Likewise in 
Job 2.6; 21. Ps. 29.1, DYN “33, Septuagint (KXVII), viol eos (ade 122). 
Job. 38.7: ODN °33, Septuagint dyyedot pov. Cf. Hul, 91b; Tanhuma Ow; 
par. 6. 

8x Land, p. 38, line 25: \) NIM NAON PRI. Batiffol, p. 72, “dhe matip pod 
ott xal Ged¢”. Latin (Batiffol, II, p. 110), “Quia pater tuus Israel sicut deus 
mihi est”. 


, 
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wisdom, virtue, and might”.§?_ This is merely an amplification 
of Pharaoh’s statement, “Can we find such a one as this, a 
man in whom the spirit of God is? [If we were to wander 
throughout the whole world from one end to the other, we 
would not find one like him.]§3 For as much as God hath 
shown thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise as 
thou”.*4 Externally, likewise, the narration of Asenath shows 
that it is dependent upon the Biblical story of Pharaoh, because 
Asenath too, like Pharaoh, repeats her admiration for Joseph 
twice. 

The Haggadah, too, states that that which was hidden 
was revealed to Joseph. The words M3yD N3D¥ in Gen. 41. 45 
are interpreted as follows: “A man to whom that which ts 
hidden is revealed’*®*s “He who reveals that which is con- 
cealed.” 8° 

Accordingly, the statements made by Asenath with refer- 
ence to Joseph do not have to be understood in a mystical 
and symbolical sense. When they are understood literally and 
concretely, they merely express Asenath’s admiration for 
Foseph, for the leving, corporeal Joseph, and yet for the Joseph 
who was superior to all other human beings in every respect. 
The following passage of the Latin text is of great importance 
in proving that this conception of Asenath’s statements is the 
correct one, “However, he is above all other human beimgs, 


82 Land, p. 31: SIN) SMDIM XVSY NIT TN TORI NWI ID YO WN yD 
RAE ote mom. Batiffol, p. 58. 

83 Gen. R. 90.1: ....D ONSID VR PS IID TW! nbn ANDI 348 p> oN 

84 Gen. 41. 38-39. 

85 Onkelos to this passage: 7° }'3 PONT NI. 

86 Chiskiah and R. Jochanan in Gen. R. 90.4: Y°D NINDS; Jonathan to 
this passage, DDH PWOHI; Syro. hexaplaris, eldm¢ ta xpuTtd; Prokop. from 
Gaza: vopfov paviy Eppnvedetat, xexpuppéva dvexddude. Cf. Field, Hexapla, 
I. 59, Note 37; Hieronymus, Quzaestiones, to this passage, “Licet hebraice hoc 
nomen ‘absconditorum repertorem’ sonet”. Cf. Field, 1. c,, and Rahmer, Die 
hebriéischen Traditionen in den Werken des- Hieronymus, p. 51. Origen, Opera, 
Il. 46, Field, 1. c., interprets the name as follows: ““A man to whom the future 
was revealed”, w drexahbpOn td péAAoy. Thus, the teachers in Gen. R., |. c., 
interpret the name as “seer”, “prophet”, Mn ,833 ,7Y3. Cf. Taxhuma, Buber 
ed., AW, par. 20. 


19 
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because he has always acknowledged and known Thee, the 
living God. And thou gavest him wisdom and spirit and 
virtue”.§7 ‘ 

Moreover, the fact that Joseph in this story is not a mystical 
and symbolical figure, but a real, living, palpable ax, whom 
Asenath loves as such, is proven by the immediate continuation 
of our passage, in which Asenath prays zm behalf of Joseph, 
“To Thee, O Lord, I commend him whom I love more than 
myself. Sustain him in Thy wisdom and favor’.88 Would a 
Christ pray in behalf of Chrzs¢? Of still greater significance 
are the concluding phrases of the prayer which follow this 
request of Asenath’s: 

“And give Thou me unto him as hzs servant and attendant, 
so that I may wash his feet and prepare his bed, that I may 
serve him and be his haxdmazd all the days of my life.” 89 

Abigail expresses her willingness to become the wife of 
David in a similar manner, “Behold, thy handmaid ts a servant, 
to wash the feet of (the servants of) my lord”.9° According 
to Fewish law, it is one of the duties of the wife to wash the 
face, hands, and feet of her husband, and ¢o prepare his bed.* 

(b) The angel speaks to Asenath as follows, “And hence- 
forth thou shalt no longer be called ‘Asseneth’, but thy name 
shall be, ‘Refuge for Many’. For many peoples shall take refuge 
in thee, and innumerable nations shall rest under thy wings, 
and many peoples shall be protected through thee, and within 


87 Batiffol, II. 101, “Iste vero est super omnes homines, quoniam te semper 
cognoscit vivum deum, et tu dedisti ei sapientiam et ingenium et virtutem”. 

88 Batiffol, 58: “AAAd od xbpré pov, mapatlOnpr adtov Str éyd dyand 
abtov bnép thy poyty pov. Arathpysor adtov év ti copia ths ydpitdc 
cov. Lucerna, p. 24; Land, p. 31. 

89 Batiffol, 1. c., xat tapdlov pe abt cic natdioxny xal SobAny, va 
voym tods mdda¢ abtod xal tiv xAtviv adtod atpwhow, xat dtaxo- 
visu abt xal Sevredow adzw, xai Ecopar adtq b0by tode ypbvous tis 
Ewts pov. Lucerna, 1. c, This passage is lacking in Land. 

9 I Sam. 25. 41. The word “ay is lacking in the Septuagint and Codd. 


9 Mishna Ket. V. 5: Toon nx %b nysp; B-raita, ibidem, 61a: 19 nyyp 
sda yap yd MyM MNT MK. Cf. the statement of R. Huna, ibidem 4b and 
61a; Fer., ibidem, V. 6, 3a: 1b mwyd navn enw own. 
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thy walls there shall be guarded those who turn to the Al- 
mighty God in repentance’.9? 

This passage, likewise, is usually interpreted symbolically 
without further ado, and its symbolism is explained as referring 
to Christianity, as something which is absolutely self-understood 
and about which no doubt is possible. According to this 
symbolical interpretation, Asenath is the symbol of the Church, 
the prototype of Christianized paganism. 

But this conception is not self-evident, and this interpretation 
is neither apt nor conclusive. The passage cannot possibly be 
explained in a symbolical manner. The plain and simple mean- 
ing of the passage is as follows: Asenath, who has given up 
her idol-worship and has become a convert to God in sincere 
repentance and penance, is to serve as a model for the nations, 
who will follow her example and will turn to God. There is 
absolutely nothing in the passage which would indicate that 
conversion to Christianity is meant: ot mpooxetuevor tH Oe 
are ‘7 5s ondsm (Isa. 56. 6)°3—therefore, they are Fewish 
proselytes. The ideas expressed in our passage are in actuality 
found in the Haggadah, for Eccl. 8.10 is interpreted in this 
manner as follows: “I saw szuners who concealed thew sins, 
Jorgot their evil deeds, and came into holy places; their conduct 
is not important. TZhzs refers to the proselytes, who come and 
do penance, and enter into the holy places of Israel. The nations 
see them, and they themselves come, aud become proselytes to 
Fudaism, and they enter beneath the wings of the glory of 
God” .% 


92 Batiffol, p. 61: xat odxéte dd tod viv xAnfhoq Acevéb, GAN Eotar 
tO Gvopd cov rédte xatapvyfs, Sidte Ev cor xatapebEovtar Z4vn moAda xal 
bxd tas Ttepvyds cov xatacxynvmsover, xal oxenacHrjcovtat did cod Ebvy 
ToAAd, xat ext ta telyn cov StapudayArjcovta of mpocxetpevor tu Gem tH 
Sdrot Sta petavolas. Latin in Batiffol, Il. 163; Lucerna, p. 27. Cf. above, 
Note 143. 

93 Cf. Septuagint. Similarly, Isa. 56.3: “7 58 msm. Septuagint: 6 pooxet- 
pevog TpOs xUptov. 

94 Both Zanhumas YIN, par. 1: D8 JAW ,OMII WI ,D YW SMS 753) 
Dippa.< Ns WT Mw sna) Nyvo3D ‘3 bb ds Abn wip Oippy) ,TIIwN Dwi 
;DWIT ONwyD PHOwD JAW Awa inane ,Dwp wips Sw oIpeD ”1D97" wrIp 
moiwy ,am m px 25a mt ps jp. DMweDs pNanep jw nanwy ANN 737 
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It is especially worthy of notice that in the immediate 
continuation of this interpretation the following remark is made; 
“Those, however, who did not come of their own accord 
became converted when the righteous came to them. 7hus 
did Asenath become a proselyte, after Foseph had come to her, 
etc."25 Accordingly, the “Refuge for Many” or the “Place of 
Refuge” is really conversion brought about through repentance, 
as it is stated in the continuation in confirmation of this fact, 
“Because repentance is the daughter of the Almighty. 
Repentance pleads with God, the Almighty One, urgently, im 
behalf of all those who are repentant, since He is the father 
of repentance”.%° 

We find the same thought expressed in the Haggadah, 
‘Who are the good intercessors of a man. Repentance and good 
deeds. And even if nine hundred and ninety-nine angels were 
to accuse him, and only one auge/ were to defend him, he 
would be saved, as it is said (Job 33.23), ‘If there be for him 
an angel, an intercessor, one among a thousand’”.97 Repentance 
is therefore the zxterceding angel,9* as is the case in our passage, 
where the expression, “the daughter of the Almighty” means 
nothing more than “angel”, heavenly being, for the angel him- 
self, a little further on in the passage, designates Repentance 
as his “sister”. The phrase “daughter of the Almighty” is an 


DXY] AWA DID ANN poss P wands oN. [) Dwy] oF JN Me pA ody 
Dam mp3 pavand ovx) [O82 Ox: Similarly, Ao%. R. to this passage. 

95 Koka RAD, Cy, BOO ASIP a eae al roan owas ops dan mm 
"DY NIOND FOV Pad 113 

9 “Arétt n petdvord eott Avydtyp tod bhictov, xal abty exAtrapet 
tov Bedv tov Birotoy Sip ndévtwy téy petavoodvtewy, exeid7 ratiip gore 
THS petavolas.” 

97 Sab. 34a: ER) Dw DwyD AIWwN joe bw [por] podpr yo dar 
w Ox TONIw ,DIN32 MDT Noy ody Ins Aan wy ody AywnI Ow nxn pwn 
a) AON sao poo qd vdy: Cf. Rabbinowicz ad locum, and Jer. Kid. I. 9, 614d; 
Pesikta R., Ch. 10 (Friedmann ed., p. 38b). 

98 Repentance is found ersonified in the Haggadah, likewise, where the 
statement is made that repentance is one of those creations which were called into 
existence even before the creation of the world: 81238 Dp IN733 O37 AyAw 
“D1 ABW ATI 7 RI DdwA, Fes. 54a; Ned. 39b; Tanhuma Nw3, par. 11 (Buber 
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imitation of the Biblical expression “sons of the Almighty”, 
= ]"9y %32,99 and has the same significance as the latter. 

The angel continues, “And she (i. e. Repentance) is the 
shield and protectress of all wzrg7ms. She loves you exceedingly 
and prays in your behalf to the Almighty at all times, and 
she prepares a resting-place for you in the heavens, and restores 
every repentant person. And Repentance is exceedingly beautiful, 
a virgin, pure, modest, and gentle. For this reason God, the 
Almighty, loves her, and all the angels praise her. I, too, love 
her greatly, because she is my sister likewise. And just as 
she loves you maidens, so I, too, love you”.'°° 

This passage is very obscure. Whence do the virgins come 
all of a sudden? Who are they, and why are ¢hey loved by 
Repentance to such a high degree? The latter question will 
suffice to prove the impossibility of the assumption that refer- 
ence is here made to the consecrated virgins.* It appears that 
Lucerna purposely omitted this passage because of its obscurity. 
But in this case, likewise, the Haggadah proves to be a sure 
“place of refuge”. It teaches us that the virgins mentioned in 
our passage are none other than the proselytes, the peta- 
voodvtes, of whom the text speaks. “Therefore, do the mazdens 
(moby) love thee”, Cant. 1.3—“these are the mations of the 
world, who become converted to Fudaism”.* “God speaks to 


ed., par. 19); Gen. R. I. 4; Midrash Ps. 90, pat. 12; 93, par. 3; Midrash Prov. 
8.9; Firke R. Eliezer, Ch. 3 and 43, at the beginning. 

99 Ps. 82.6, woy 33, Targum, xD1D bass. Zanhuma in Yal. Ha-Machirs, 
Ps. 82, par. 25, nwn ondD. Sifre Deut., par. 306, Friedmann ed., p. 132a, 
at the bottom, moyp Sw nimao. 

100 Kat abt éott xopwvic xal enicxonos navtwy thy mapIévwv, ptdotca 
bpdc opddpa xai mepl bpadv epwthsa nacav dpav tov Oprotov, xat témov 
dvaraboeme mapéber Ev tots obpavots xai dvaxawipet mdévta petavor} savta 
zat Eotty h petdvora xad} opddpa, naplévoc, xafapd xat Ererxre xal mpdoc. 
Kat 8a todto 6 Gede 6 Bdrotos dyang adtiy xal navtes of dyyedor aldodvrar 
adtiy, xdyo dyard abtyy opddpa didtt dderor pod ott xal ade, xal xabdte 
dpde tas mapbévous dyang xdyw ayand opac. 

1 This assumption undoubtedly would have its origin in the following thesis 
of Batiffol, that Asenath is a consecrated virgin, that she is virginity, “elle est 
une viérge consacrée, elle est la virginité.” P. 29. 

2 Tankuma irs, par. 3 (Buber ed., par. 2): MO ION , PIT Mody 4d ov 
pum onow odivn, Cf. Seder Eliah Rabah, Ch. 7 (Friedmann ed., p. 37). 
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Abraham, ‘Thine are many mazdens’. These are the proselytes, 
whom Abraham and Sarah converted.”3 “And maidens without 
number” (Cant. 6,8)—“the proselytes are innumerable”.* 


For this reason our author who, in other passages likewise, 
manifests a decided predilection for phrases and pictures of 
the Song of Songs uses the word nwm>y in the sense of 
“pyoselytes’, which word the translator transcribed literally as 
“virgins” = napbevor. ; 

In addition, the various separate ideas contained in our 
passage are to be found in the Haggadah, as follows: 


“Repentance is the protectress® of the proselytes, and loves 
them; God loves repentance.” This is a poetic paraphrase of 
the idea that God loves the proselytes and protects them. A 
statement to this effect is found in the Haggadah, “Beloved 
ave the proselytes; to them may be applied the statements 
which Holy Scriptures made concerning Israel ........ 
Israel is called the favorite of God,— Zhe proselytes are the 
Javorites of God. ....... God is the guardian of Israel — 
God protects the proselytes.”7 


“Repentance prepares a resting place in heaven for the 
proselytes.” P%zlo makes an assertion to this effect, “Then shall 
the proselyte shine in bright splendor, and he shall be praised 
by everybody because of his two glorious merits: first, because 
he took refuge with God, and second, because, as a reward 
therefor, he gained for himself a sure place in heaven which I 


3 Cant. 1.3: ... 72am moby 9b xm ommaNd A“apn a Tame mindy yo by 
Mer oma yaw oman 8 

4 Cant. 6 8: aad DDD PRI PP PR DoD PX nordyr. 

5 Cf, Lucerna, p. 42. 


6 Kopwvic xat éxtoxomog. 42. IV. 11, “Repentance and good deeds are 
like a shield before punishment”, M3yYN|T pA DMND Oaw OwyHi mawn. Cf. 
Yoma 86b; Pirke R. Eliezer, Ch. 43. 

7 Mechilta Mishpatim, XVIII, Friedmann ed., 95a (cf. vim, I. 69a): 
DATS Py TRI DT Sew wps toy awd wps ppp daw ,o™a7 pan 
DNWwW'3 WONI (Deut. To. 18) 13 DANN) TONIW DIAN WIP) OM (Isaiah 41. 8) YIM 
(Ps. 146. 9) DMI Ne WNW ‘A (Psalm 121. 4) bw pw ywr xd) O13" xd man AYO, 
Cf. Tractate O%3, IV. 3, and Wum. R. 8.2. 
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do not dare to mention.”’ The Haggadah, however, ventures 
a more definite description of this place, “The jirs¢ house 
opposite the first entrance into Paradise. There dwell the 
righteous proselytes, who became proselytes out of love”.9 

“Repentance is a virgin, pure, modest, and gentle.” Herewith, 
the author describes the proselytes themselves, whom Piilo 
praises inasmuch as they are possessed of the following virtues, 
“In actuality, all those likewise who became converted to our 
faith become calm, chaste, modest, gentle, noble, etc.”?° 

The angel, who, as we have seen above," is Michael, 
declares that he loves repentance and the proselytes, i. e., the 
proselytes who are converted out of repentance. The righteous 
proselytes, who join the community of Israel, thus become the 
proteges of Michael, who is the prince of Israel.t?, For this 
reason it is Michael who, in concert with Gabriel, conducts the 
proselytes from hell into Faradise.*3 As the prince, or rather, 
as the king of Israel, in which character he appeared unto 
Asenath,* Michael has an especial interest in seeing that his 
kingdom is enlarged by the influx of new proselytes. Therefore, 
God speaks to Michael’ “And thou, cleanse thou the earth of 
every zmpurity..... ... All the children of men shall be 
upright, all the zations shall reverence Me and praise Me, and 
all of them shall worship Me’ .* 


8 De Praemio et poena, Opera, Il. 433, 6 péev xndoc....... TH TE 
adtopdArAnsay tpds Gedv zal tH yépas AaPety olxevétatoyv tiv éy 
ovpavy tabty BeBatay ay od Héutc etmeiy. 

9 Midrash Konen in Jellinek’s Beth Ha-Midrash, Il. 28: 1333 )wsRin nan 
PTAARD VINIW PIA WI 1 FY yaw PWV Nd. 

10 De Humanitate, Opera, II. 406. Cf. Friedlander, Geschichte der jtidischen 
Apologetik, p. 219. 

1r Cf. above, No. 19, 20, 21. 

12 Cf. above, No. 21. “The proselytes who rest in the shadow of God 
become roots like Israel”, which means, they become a part of Israel, just 
like those who are born Jews. O°82 Ofw o”I7 ION (Hosea 14. 8) 82 ‘aw aw 
>ew’> py wy yt ym sapm bw voya ori, Lev. R. 1.2; Mem. R. 8.1. In 
Yalkut Ha-Machiri, Greenup ed., Hosea p. 12 and Zechariah p. 91 the reading 
is Sw py, the root of Israel. Cf. Mechilta, 1. c. above, Note 207. 

13 Othioth R. Akiba lI. 28, Wertheimer ed., p. 28. 

14 Cf. above, No. 21. 

15 Enoch 10, 20-21. Kautzsch, Apokryphen, II. 243. 
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Accordingly, we see that Asenath can by no means be 
reduced to a mere symbol. She is a woman of flesh and 
blood, a worshipper of idols, who casts off her idolatry, becomes 
a convert to the faith of Joseph, and is joined unto Joseph. 
And thus she is likewise the model and prototype of the 
nations which are converted to the faith of Israel and are 
joined unto Israel, and Israel itself has its ideal and symbol 
in Joseph, an idea which is expressed and carried out in the 
Haggadah, where it is stated that the destinies of Israel were 
prefigured in the destinies of Joseph. Joseph, the favorite of 
his father, is hated, separated from the house of his father, 
taken to a foreign country, calumniated, persecuted, humiliated, 
only to attain to rulership and power subsequently.—Israel, the 
favorite of its heavenly rather, is hated, driven out of its own 
land, led into foreign countries, calumniated, persecuted, hum- 
iliated, and at some future time it will attain to power and 
authority.'© 

As a matter of fact, everything which our author puts in 
the mouth of Asenath with regard to Yoseph is applicable to 
Israel. Israel is the son of God,'7 an angel,"* a sun,?9 surrounded 


16 Tanhuma Wi, par. 6 (Buber ed., par. 11); Agadoth Bereshith, Ch. 67 
(Buber ed., p. 134 f.). 

17 Ex. 4.22; Deut. 14. x, Additions to Esther (Septuagint Esth. 8. 16): “And 
that they are the sons of the highest, greatest, living God.” “Ovta¢ 82 viod< 
tov biictov peylotov Cavtas Aeob. Cf. Enoch 62.11; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 
II. 272. Cf. likewise Ovac. Sid., III. 776; Cod. Alex., and Friedlander, Ge- 
schichte der jidischen Apologetik, 39. Cf. likewise the Letter of Aristeas, par. 740 
(Kautzsch, Apokryphen, II. 17) and Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, Il. 151. 
For this reason Asseneth, who, as a proselytess, is a “root in Israel” (cf. above, 
Note 12), is the “daughter of God’. Thus Pharaoh says to her, “Blessed thou 
art unto the Lord, the God of Joseph. For he is the first-born son of God, 
and thou wilt be called the daughter of the Lord’. xmdsx xno ng ganze 
IPAPAN RMT ANI NIN |AAVNT NIA KID VK TT Sw ADI. Land, p. 37; 
lines 15—17; Batiffol, p. 71; Lucerna, p. 39. 

18 Cant. R., 6.10; Tanhuma 3103, par. 12, at the end; Buber ed., par. 13; 
Midrash Ps. 22, par. 12, Iw ‘NdeD; Mum. R. 11 5. Cf. Midrash Ps. 22, 
par. 11, at the end, 15x mimbx. 

19 Cant. R 6.10; Midrash Ps. 22, par. 12. Cf. Testament of Levi 14. 3, 
“And ye are the /uminaries of the heaven, like the sen and the moon”. Kautzsch, 
Apokryphen, Il. 469. 
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by divine light,” a prophet,?* wise,?? virtuous,?3 extraordinarily 
beautiful_—the bride of the Song of Songs,?4 and will attain 
to power at some future time.?5 Joseph zl/umznates the house of 
Pharaoh—israel is destined “as the light of the nations”.*® For 
this reason God calls Israel “a leafy olive-tree, fair with goodly 
Sruit”,7 and Foseph holds in his right hand “a leafy olzve- 
branch, on which there are innumerable olives”.2® For this 
reason the diadem of Yoseph is set with twelve precious stones, 
in which the twelve constellations are engraved?9—the tribes 
of Israel, who appeared in Foseph’s dream as stars, and to 


20 Tsa. 60.1-3; Enoch 58. 3-6: “The righteous shall dwell in the light of 
the sun, and the chosen ones shall dwell in the light of eternal life. This light 
will be immeasurable.” “In thy midst will He (the Creator of the heaven and 
of the earth) dwell; thou wilt have eternal light”—thus sings the Sibyl, III. 787. 
Kautzsch, Apokryphen, Il. 200. 

21 Orac. Sib., Ul. 582, “They themselves shall be prophets, awaked by 
the immortal one’’. Kautzsch, II. 196. 

22 Deut. 4.6; Ovac. Sid., 1. c., pp. 584-585. “For to them alone has 
the great God given wise counsel, and has placed belief and good understand- 
ing in their breast.” 

23 Isa. 60. 21. 

24 This is the well-known allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs, 
in accordance with which the king and friend is God, and his bride and beloved 
one is the community of Israel. This interpretation was familiar to the teachers 
who lived at the beginning of the second century and was current among them. 
Cf., for example, Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, \. 319. In accordance with the 
sense of this allegory it is un lerstood that Asenath, the proselyte, and the “root 
in Israel”, “has the appearance of the chosen bride of the King of kings”. 
Lucerna. p. 36; Batiffol, p. 68; Land, p. 35. 

25 Isa. 49. 7, 23; 52.33 54. 11-143 55.5; 58.14; 60. 5-20; 61. 4-9; 62. 2-33 
cf. Zanhuma, above, Note 16. 

26 Isa. 42.6: Ov3 WS. Cf. Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph., Ch. 122—123 
(Opera, ed. Otto, II. 406 ff.). Cf. Friedlander, REY XXX. 162. 

27 Jer. 11.16. Hx. RF. 36.1, at the end: OND OW AY NIK INI jD bys 
:pnsiexa 555. 

28 Batiffol, p. 45; Land, p. 22; Lucerna, p. 13: Atte elyev extetapévov 
xhadov edalas, xat Fv wAH90s xdprov év adty), Latin in Batiffo, II. 93. 

29 Land, p. 22: ‘pnant awow “pdt Px aT NPT ADIN NBND yD wh 
In addition, the number of the messengers whom Joseph sends to Potiphar for 
the purpose of announcing his arrival is lixewise swe/ve, Batiffol, p. 92. line 15: 
&vdpe¢ iB’; Land, p. 20; Latin in Batiffol, II. 91. 

30 Gen. 37. 9-10. 
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which the twelve jewels in the breast-plate of the high-priest 
corresponded." 

Asenath concludes her prayer as follows, “And I shall 
serve him forever, and I shall learn from him to know Thee, 
the true and living God”.3? Zechariah, too, makes this prediction, 
“In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall take 
hold, out of all the languages of the earth, shall even take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, ‘We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with you’”.’3 

Isaiah prophesies as follows, “Jz that day there shall be five 
cities in the land of Egypt that speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the Lord of hosts. One shall be called the ‘ccty 
of the sun’3+ In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord 
in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border 
thereof to the Lord ..... And the Lord shall make himself 
known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in 
that day; yea, they shall worship with sacrifice and offering, 
and shall vow a vow unto the Lord, and shall perform it.... 
In that day there shall be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, 
and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian 
into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall worship with the Assyrians. 
In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 


3t Ex. 28. 15-21. The idea of the parallelism between the twelve tribes, 
the twelve constellations of the zodiac, and the twelve precious stones in the 
breast-plate of the high priest, is found quite frequently in the Hageadah. Cf. 
Gen. R. 100. 9; Tanhuma ‘1, par. 15 (Buber ed, par. 16); Fesikia R., Ch. 43 
Friedmann ed., p. 13a); Seder Eliah Rabah, Ch. 5 (Friedmann ed., p. 29); 
Jonathan to Mum. 7.84; Targum to Cant. 5.14; Agadoth Bereshith, Ch. 72 
(Buber ed., p. 141); Ex. R. 15.6; Sdf:rim XIX. 10 and XXI. 9; Midrash 
Tadsche, Ch. 10; Mum. R. 14. 29. Likewise Yalkut Exodus, par. 418, taken 
from an unknown source. Cf. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, p. 601; Feuchtwang, 
Monatssch. (1915) 244 f. Cf. likewise Marmorstein, Ha-Zofeh, Blau ed., V. 232. 

32 Latin in Batiffol, II. 101: ‘Et ministrabo ei in aeternum, et discam ab 
eo tuam cognitionem veri et viventis dei.” 

33 Zech. 8. 23. 

34 DIAN Vy; Hebrew Codd., dint; Targum: RwWOW na RNID; Vulgate; 
civitas solis. Cf. Men. 110a, where both readings of the Biblical text are inter- 
preted. wow n'a is Heliopolis. Cf. Pestkta, Buber ed., p. 63b; Pesikta R., Ch. 17 
(Friedmann ed., p. 87a). Cf Rapaport, Erech Millin, p. 48. Sym.: 6At¢ HAMov. 
Cf. Field, Hexapla, Il. 463. 
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Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth, for that the Lord 
of hosts hath blessed him, saying, ‘Blessed be Egypt, My 
people, and Assyria, the work’ of My hands, and Israel Mine 
inheritance’”.35 

Accordingly Asenath, the Egyptian woman from the city 
of the sun, who converted herself to the belief in the living 
God and who was joined unto Yoseph, the bearer of this faith, 
is especially fitted to be a model for the nations which are 
converted to God and which unite themselves unto Israel. 
Foseph—Israel; Asenath—Fudaized heathendom. 

On the basis of the facts here presented, we must determine 
as the time of the composition of our narration a period 
characterized by a strong inclination towards Fudaism on the 
part of the heathen world. 

History tells us exactly when this period was. It was the 
period of Jewish propaganda, of the conflict between Judaism 
and paganism, the period of mass conversions to the faith of 
Israel, when the heathen population flocked to Judaism in great 
numbers. It was the period in which Plo could say regarding 
the Jewish laws, “Zhey attract everybody and win them over 
easily, —barbarians, Hellenists, inhabitants of the mainland, in- 
habitants of the islands, the population of the Orient and of 
the Occident, Europe, Asia, the entire inhabited world, from 
one end to the other”.3¢ 

Our romance in reality faithfully portrays and mirrors the 
conditions of that period and the movement towards Judaism 
in all its forms and shades. 

First of all, we shail consider in a general way the basic 
mood, or, more accurately, the basic moods and tempers of 
that period. For at that time there were two currents, two 
movements, which were dominant, the one diametrically opposed 
to the other. Anti-Jewish writers disseminated and spread 


35 Isa. 19. 18-25 

36 Philo, De Vita Mos., Il. 4. Op. Il. 137 (Schriften der jiidisch-hellenisti- 
schen Literatur, I. 302, par. 20). Cf. Josephus, Contra Apionem, Il. 39 (Niese 
ed., V. 96f., par. 282—286). On this period and this movement cf. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des sudischen Volkes,3 WI. 102—135; Friedlander, Geschichte der judi- 
schen Apologetik, passim, especially p. 192 ff. Schiier, 1. c., pp. 397—476. 
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broadcast the most absurd stories and fables concerning Judaism 
and its belief, and thereby engendered in the pagan world a 
spirit of hatred, and even of contempt, towards the Jewish 
people. In this campaign of invective and calumniation against 
Judaism, absurd and ridiculous tales regarding the orzgzn of the 
Sewish people played the most prominent part. The place in 
which these stories originated was Egyft, and their author was 
the Egyptian przest Manetho. Then, too, the Jews were re- 
proached for separating themselves from the other peoples, 
and their seclusion was declared to be misanthropy. Their 
worship of God, which admitted of no images, was designated 
as godlessness and irreligion. Their unwillingness to participate 
in the cults of the other inhabitants of the land, and especially 
their rejection of emperor worship, was declared to be Lostzdety 
towards the state and towards tts ruler, and the statement was 
published that the Jews felt themselves to be foreigners in the 
state and that they were actually forezguers. 

The Fewish apologists answered these attacks and accu- 
sations. They pointed out the ridiculousness and absurdity of 
the fables regarding the origin of the Jewish people, declared 
that the exclusiveness of the Jewish people was a necessary 
precaution and protection against the immorality of the pagans 
and against their idol-worship, and showed that the Jews, des- 
pite their exclusiveness and their rejection of emperor worship, 
were yet loyal citizens of the state and were loyally devoted 
to its rulers. They refuted the charge that they were godless 
by pointing out the loftiness and reasonableness of the Jewish 
worship of God, and the baseness and unreasonableness of 
heathenism. Concerning this question, however, they did not 
limit themselves to defending the Jewish religion, but they 
actually carried the attack over to their opponents, and initiated 
a violent attack against idol-worship, a conflict replete with 
bitter and acrid polemics. Even if we leave out of consideration 
the apologetical and polemical purposes which these writers 
served, from a positive point of view they were carrying on 
active propaganda in behalf of the faith of Israel. 

As a result of this conflict the heathen world was aroused 
to the necessity of examining and verifying these attacks, 


& ) 
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apologies, and counter-attacks, and were induced to ponder 
over Judaism and paganism. It was an easy matter for the 
thoughtful and sensible heathens to convince themselves of the 
spiritual and moral superiority of Judaism. Others followed 
their example, imitating them without an independent examin- 
ation. Others allowed themselves to be convinced, and still 
others were influenced by the allurement and charm exercised 
by the strange, the unknown. In this way this great movement 
towards Judaism was brought about. 

Our narrative gives evidence of all the facts and of the 
process stated above. 

Potiphar, his wife, and his entire circle; Pharaoh and his 
nobles; the servants of Potiphar, and the retinue of Joseph; 
all these personages know God, the Almighty, speak of the 
God of Foseph, call Joseph the champion of God, “the favorite 
of God”, and Potiphar, the wealthy and wise high-priest of the 
Egyptians, the counsellor and the chief satrap of Pharaoh, is 
willing to give to Joseph in marriage his exceptionally beautiful 
and eminent daughter. AW these facts are indicative of the in- 
clination towards Fudaism. 

Asenath, however, the proud and haughty daughter of 
Potiphar, the Egyptian woman, the priestess of all the Egyptian 
idols, indignantly rejects the proposal of her parents, calls 
Joseph a “Sondman and a servant’, a “foreigner and a fugitive”, 
repeats the slanderous accusations of Joseph’s mistress, and 
ridicules Pharaoh for allowing himself to be deceived by 
Joseph’s interpretation of his dreams. But when she sees Joseph 
for the first time, she is seized with a violent love for him. 
She realizes that he is the son of God, and experiences bitter 
remorse for having reviled him decause of his descent in that 
she gave credence to the calumniations of evil people. Joseph, 
who notices Asenath as he is entering the house, demands 
that this woman be removed from the household, because he 
is afraid that he will be annoyed by her in the same manner 
as all the other women of Egypt were wont to annoy him. 
Though he is reassured by Potiphar with regard to this matter, 
Joseph none the less abruptly vepulses Asenath, who wishes 
to make advances towards him, and justifies his conduct by 
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making a violent attack on idol-worship, stating that “it does 
not become an upright man, who worships the living God with 
his mouth, and .who eats of the consecrated bread of life.... 
to kiss a strange woman, who worships mute, unfeeling idols, 
and who eats the food of death at their tables, drinks from 
the cup of deceit, and is anointed with the oil of destruction”. 
Asenath is exceedingly grieved because of Joseph’s speech 
and her eyes are filled with tears. Joseph takes pity on her 
and prays for her. Asenath does penance and converts herself 
to the God of Joseph, and Joseph accepts her as his friend. 
Potiphar is anxious for their marriage to take place immediately, 
but Joseph rejects this proposal, saying as follows, “Let is not 
be so. Tomorrow I shall zzform Pharaoh, the king, of the entire 
affarr, for he has acted towards me as a father, and he has 
appointed me to rule over his kingdom”.37 In this part of the 
story we see the attacks of the enemies of the Jews, their 
refutation, the counter-attacks, the propaganda of the Jews, 
and their success—the conversion of the heathen. 

For those who were converted, conversion meant an ab- 
solute break with the past, the severing of all the bonds which 
joined them to their relatives and friends who still remained 
heathen.3* This fact called forth on the part of the latter 
animosity and hatred which were directed against the Jews? 
as well as against the converts themselves.4° For this reason 
Asenath complains, “And now I am an orphan, alone, sated 
4 as es Mayest Thou espouse the cause of the abandoned 
orphan. For my father and my mother cast me off, saying, 


37 Lucerna, p. 38; Batiffol, p. 70; Land, p- 37. The reading in Batiffol is 
“He is my father”, Atétt adtég éott 6 mathp pov. Similarly the Latin text, 
in Batiffol, II. 108, “quoniam ipse est pater meus”. 

38 Tacitus, Historia, V. 5; F riedlander, Geschichte der jiidischen Apologetik, 218. 

39 Friedlander, 1. c. 

4° Tiberius banished four thousand proselytes to Sardinia, in order that 
they might perish in the war with the brigands, Tacitus, Azmnals, II, LXXXV; 
Suetonius, Tiberius, XXXVI. Cf. Friedlander, RET XXX. 173 ff. Izates and 
his relatives were hated by their subjects because of their conversion to Judaism. 
The nobles and eminent men of the kingdom incited the neighboring states to 
wage war against Izates and betray him. Josephus, Az/. XXII. 4. 1-2. 
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‘Asseneth is not our daughter, because she has destroyed our 
gods’. Deserted am I, and hated by all, even by my father. 
For [ have destroyed the images of their gods, and have hurled 
them under the feet of the passers-by. Therefore, will my 
parents and my people hate me.”? 

The movement towards Judaism took place in various shapes 
and forms. Two chief classe of heathens who were inclined 
towards Judaism were distinguished: 1. Those who feared the 
Lord, gofobwevor tov Gedv, ‘7 “SY—heathen who accepted the 
Jewish faith without having been converted to Judaism. 2. Heathen 
who joined Judaism whole-heartedly and eagerly, the real 
proselytes, the mpooqAvtor, NON “3, PTS “VU, or, briefly, 03.43 
We meet with both these classes in our romance. The class 
of those who fear the Lord is represented by Potiphar, Pharaoh, 
their people and their servants, and Joseph’s retinue, whereas 
Asenath, who becomes a convert to the God of Joseph and 
who joins herself unto Joseph, represents the class of the true 
proselytes. 

In addition to these two categories which are clearly and 
officially distinguished in the sources, we may assume it to be 
self-evident that likewise within the category of the true pro- 
selytes two classes were distinguished, the existence of which 
two groups is indicated in the sources to a certain extent. 
1. The great mass of the proselytes, who joined Judaism partly 
because they allowed themselves to be easily convinced, partly 
as a result of the propaganda of the Jews, and partly through 
imitation of other people. For these proselytes, conversion to 
Judaism was an ordinary event, an external act similar to all 
others, unaccompanied by inner emotion or feeling,—briefly, it 
was an event, not a spiritual experience. To their ranks belonged 
those proselytes who, because of their unwillingness to make 
the necessary sacrifices, either fell away entirely from Judaism +** 


4t Lucerna, p. 22; Batiffol, p. 56; Land, p. 3o. 

42 Lucerna, p. 20; Batiffol, p. 53; Land, p. 27. 

43 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des fiidischen Volkes,3 Il. 122—129. For the 
Hebrew terms see below, Note 246. 

44 Josephus, Contra Apionem, Il. 10. Mechilta to Ex. 22.20 (Friedmann ed., 
p- 95a); B. K. 59b; Gerim IV. 2; Num. R. 8.1. 
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or proved to be lukewarm or indifferent in their observance 
of the laws.4s 2. A smaller group of select proselytes, in the 
case of whom conversion to another faith was accompanied 
by deep, inner emotion and who became Jews only after the 
completion of a process of purification and the sincere adoption 
of a new course of conduct. These were the m2Iwn ‘>ya.46 

These two groups likewise are presented to us by the 
author of our narration. Asenath is a M3wn Nya who, deeply 
moved and affected, spends seven days in severe penance and 
who does not feel the strength and courage to appeal to the 
God of Joseph until after the expiration of this period. While 
Asenath is thus overcome with intense grief and overwhelmed 
with bitter remorse, fasts, weeps, rolls in the ashes and dirt, 
prays and then, cleansed and purified, receives the heavenly 
vision, her servants and friends remain apart from her, sleeping 
peacefully in their soft beds, eating their meals in perfect 
tranquility and calmness, and then, with the same composure 
and unconcernedness, permitting the angel to bless them when 
Asenath, near the conclusion of her vision, reminds herself of 
them and prays for them.47 They are representative of the 
great mass of the heathen proselytes. 

In addition to those who feared the Lord, i. e., the proselytes 
who had abjured idol-worship and had become pure monotheists, 
there were likewise many heathen who still retained their 
worship of idols while being inclined more or less to Judaism. 
These half-heathens are represented by FPotzphar, the priest of 
the god of On, who, nevertheless, knows the Almighty, the 
God of Joseph, and worships Him. 

As is the case in connection with all religious movements, 
women in especially great numbers participated likewise in this 
movement towards Judaism. This is proven by our narration, 
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in which Asenath and her maid-servants are actually proselytes, 
while the male characters of the romance are merely inclined 
towards Judaism to a greater or less degree. 

The greatest success achieved by the Jewish propaganda 
was the conversion of Queen Helena of Adiabene, together 
with her two sons and the other members of the royal house. 
This event, as is quite self-evident, and as may be noted in 
Josephus, called forth a feeling of pride and triumph on the 
part of the Jews. Our narrative was composed under the stress 
and influence of this occurrence. Asenath, the eminent, haughty 
princess, becomes a convert to the faith of Foseph and Joins 
herself unto Foseph. Asenath ts thus tdentical with Helena. In 
confirmation of this comparison witness likewise the following 
parallels between the two eminent proselytes: 1. Asenath did 
penance for seven days,—AHelena became a Nazirite for a 
period of seven years.4® 2. Asenath joins herself unto Levi, the 
founder of the priesthood,49 — Helena manifests an especial love 
for the Zemple, because she presents it with costly gifts.s° 

If this assumption is correct, then our romance was com- 
posed about the middle of the first century, immediately after 
the conversion of the royal house of Adiabene. 

The author of our narrative was a Palestinian Sew, whose 
sentiments were nationalistic and whose devotion to the law was 
unquestioned, The fact that he was a Palestinian Jew has been 
indicated and verified above. His nationalism is evidenced by 
the fact that he constantly speaks of the “God of Joseph”, 
and especially in Joseph’s prayer in behalf of Asenath we find 
the phrase, “O Lord, God of Israel, God of our fathers, God 
Yacob”.s* His devotion to the law is evidenced by the following 
statement, “And a table laden with special food was prepared 
for him, because he was not accustomed to eat with the 
Egyptians, for he considered it a contamination to eat with 
them”. This passage accordingly emphasizes the fact that he 
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observed the dietary laws of the Torah. This tendency on the 
part of our author can be recognized all the more clearly, 
inasmuch as it is stated in the Bible, “And they set on for 
him by himself, and for them by themselves, and for the 
Egyptians, that did eat with him, by themselves; decause the 
Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that ts 
an abomination unto the Egyptians.5 Our author, however, 
makes the shoe fit the other foot, and represents it as an 
abomination unto the Jews to eat with the Egyptians. 

Our narrative, which was originally written in Hebrew, was 
regarded by a certain Jew, who was well versed in the Greek 
language, as excellent propaganda booklet. Accordingly he 
translated it into Greek, and in this manner our writing was 
introduced into Christian circles, the members of which inter- 
preted it in accordance with their own views. It is likewise 
possible that the translator was a Christian familiar with the 
Hebrew language. 

The popularity which our narrative enjoyed among the 
Christians led the Jews to look upon it with disfavor. Finally, 
it was banished from Jewish circles, but various traces of its 
existence still persisted among them. We have seen that the 
essential features and core of the narrative were still retained 
in later Jewish writings and in the Judaeo-Syrian legend of 
Asenath, just as the old legend of Asenath’s deliverance of 
Joseph was preserved in a single, more recent Hebrew source, 
whereas the legend of Asenath’s descent, pleasing and satis- 
factory to the strictest nationalists and to the most pious among 
the pious, was disseminated even more extensively. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE JEWS AT THE TIME 
OF JESUS 


Lecture delivered by Prof. LOUIS GINZBERG 
Before the Harvard Divinity School, July 6, 1920 


FAMOUS DOCTOR of the Synagogue, living in the third 

century remarked, “Israel went into exile only after it 
became divided into twenty-four sects”. The pragmatism of 
the Rabbi is open to serious objection, although modern historians 
uphold his view that the downfall of the Jewish State was the 
direct consequence of the internal disunion. That a united Israel 
would have withstood the power of Rome a little longer than 
the state torn by dissensions and factions is very likely, but 
the doom of Jewish Independence was sealed at the moment 
Rome entered upon its policy of aggression in the East. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt that about the time of the downfall 
of the Jewish State, that is, the time of the rise of Christianity, 
Israel was divided into many sects. 

You are, of course, all acquainted with the three main sects 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, concerning whom we 
have a good deal of contemporary information, though un- 
fortunately not as adequate as some may believe it. But what 
do we know about the numerous currents and sub-currents in 
the wide stream of religious life of the Jews of that period? 
Take, for instance, the Pharisees; only quite recently scholars 
have learned to differentiate between the Apocalyptic and 
legalistic wings of Pharisaism, and let me add that even the 
so-called legalistic Pharisaism was not uniform. In the histories 
of the Jews we are told that about a generation before the 
time of Jesus, there lived the two great doctors of the Synagogue, 
Hillel and Shammai, the founders of the schools later known 
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as the houses of Hillel and Shammai. This statement is, how- 
ever, far from being quite accurate. A critical study of the 
old rabbinic sources reveals the very interesting fact that 
Pharisaism at its very appearance in history, about 170 B.C, 
represented two distinct currents, the conservative and the 
progressive. Thus Hillel and Shammai far from being the 
founders of schools, were rather the last representatives of the 
two wings of Pharisaism. Now I have no intention of discussing 
the doctrinal differences between the numerous schools, still 
less those between the different sects. These introductory 
remarks will give you, however, some notion of the difficulty 
that lies before us. Our subject is the religion of the Jews in 
the time of Jesus. But of what Jews? Of the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, or the Essenes? And if the Pharisees,—of what 
branch of Pharisees, the Apocalyptic or legalistic, and if the 
latter, — of what shade, the progressive or conservative? And 
again, what are the sources which we may draw upon for an 
unbiased and fair representation of the religion of the Jews at 
the time of Jesus? Roughly speaking, there are three distinct 
groups of literary sources to be considered: (1) The literature 
of the Alexandrian Jews, of which the works of Philo are the 
most important, (2) the Palestinian Pseudepigrapha, and (3) the 
vast resources of the so-called rabbinic literature. Now, permit 
me to describe briefly the point of view from which I shall 
attempt to approach the subject. 

All creative activities of nature consist in producing new 
forms of existence—new beings and new functions—by means 
of new combinations of the given elements and the elemental 
individual. Christianity saw the light in Palestine and the given 
elements from which it was created must be looked for in the 
religious thoughts of Palestinian Jewry and not in the Alexandrian 
Hellenism of the Diaspora Jew. Even granted that Hellenism 
was not without influence upon Palestinian Judaism—and this 
influence is to my mind of a very problematic nature,—we 
must not forget that the Jew always had a genius for assimilating 
foreign matter by impressing upon it his own individuality. 
Hence it is Judaized Hellenism that might have had its share 
in the mental makeup of the Palestinian Jew, and not Hellenism, 
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pure and simple. The Hellenism of the Diaspora Jew may have 
been of great importance for the development of Christianity 
of the second century, but it can be disregarded in the study 
of the rise of Christianity. 

The attractiveness of the novel is responsible for the ex- 
aggerated claims put up by some scholars for the apocalyptic 
Pseudepigrapha as the main source for the religious life of the 
Jew. The most important works of this branch of literature 
came to light in comparatively recent times, and scholars are 
human enough to be dazzled by a sudden light. There is, 
however, no fear in my mind that we shall have to wait too 
long for a sober judgment upon the real value of the apocalyptic 
literature, and that this will be that the apocalyptic Judaism 
or apocalyptic Pharisaism was neither the Judaism of the time 
of Jesus nor the religious atmosphere in which the latter and 
his disciples breathed. 

Of apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha, it may well be said that 
the new therein is not Jewish, and the Jewish is not new. Only 
those who misunderstood Pharisaism, pure and simple, could 
see in the universalistic and Messianic ideas of apocalyptic 
Judaism something new and hostile to the former. The true 
understanding of the religion of the Jews at the time of the 
rise of Christianity can, therefore, be gained from the Pharisaic 
sources which express the religious consciousness of the bulk 
of the nation or Catholic Israel. Taken at bottom the nation 
was for the most part Pharisaically minded; in other words, 
the Pharisees were only the more important and religiously 
inclined men of the Jewish people who gave the most decided 
expression to the prevailing belief and strove to establish and 
enforce it by a definite system of teaching and interpretation 
of the sacred books. 

Our attempts must be, however, to derive the religious 
thought of the Jew from the spirit of the literature as a whole 
rather than from single formal doctrine. Of our subject it is 
eminently true that the details of a written tradition are in- 
telligible only through the whole. Every member of a living 
organism depends for its health and function upon the whole 
more than the whole depends upon its separate organs. So 
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the true bearing of single features of Pharisaic literature can 
be learned only from their relation to the whole. 

Pharisaism, or to use the more comprehensive term Rabbinism, 
is inseparable from Biblical Judaism, yet not entirely identical 
therewith. Without drawing a sharp distinction between religion 
and theology, it would be good to remember that the Rabbis 
were as little theologians as the prophets philosophers. As the 
latter did not reason out but experienced the truths to which 
they gave uttterance, so the theology of the former is not 
based upon cold speculation but upon warm feeling. The most 
characteristic feature of the rabbinical system of theology is 
its lack of system. With God as a reality, revelation as a fact, 
the Torah as a rule of life, and the hope of redemption as a 
most vivid expectation, one was free to draw his own con- 
clusions from these axioms and postulates in regard to what 
he believed. 

A story is told about Hillel, the great doctor of the 
Synagogue, who flourished about a generation before Jesus, 
that a heathen approached him with the request to give him 
the contents of the Torah—the main tenets of Judaism—while 
standing on one foot. Hillel replied, “What is hateful to thee, 
do not unto thy fellowman. This is the entire Torah. Go and 
study the rest, which is merely commentary.” Paul, the pupil 
of Hillel’s grandson, Gamaliel, repeated almost literally this 
idea when he said, “For all the law is fulfilled in one word 
even in this,—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

With all due reverence to such great men as Hillel and 
Paul, I am rather distrustful of all attempts at constructing an 
acrobatic religion. One cannot go on forever standing on one 
foot. I prefer, therefore, to quote to you the following legend, 
occurring in rabbinic literature in many versions, that will give 
you a more complete and vivid picture of the religion of the 
Pharisaic Jew than any learned definition. The legend reads: 
“When God resolved upon the creation of the world, He took 
counsel with the Torah—that is Divine Wisdom. She was 
skeptical about the value of an earthly world on account of 
the sinfulness of man who would be sure to disregard her 
precepts. But God dispelled her doubts. He told her that 
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Repentance had been created long before and sinners would 
have the opportunity to mend their ways. Besides good work 
would be invested with atoning power, and Paradise and Hell 
were created to dispense reward and punishment. Finally, the 
Messiah was appointed to bring salvation which would put an 
end to all sinfulness.” 

Divested of its fantastic garb, this legend contains a fair 
summary of the tenets of the religion of the Pharisaic Jew. 
God is the creator of the world and in His goodness and 
wisdom, created man. It is the duty of man to obey Him. He 
has made known the will of God by the revelation of the 
Torah; God rewards those who fulfill His commands and 
punishes those who disobey. But even the vilest sinner can 
repent, and if he does, he will be forgiven. Wickedness will 
however disappear from among men when the Messiah will 
arrive and the Kingdom of God be established on earth. 

It would take a dozen lectures to discuss in detail these 
religious ideas in which Jewish legend saw the essence of 
Judaism. I will limit myself to discuss their bearing on a favorite 
thesis of a famous theologian of our day, concerning the gospel. 
Prof. Adolph Harnack grouped the teachings of Jesus under 
three heads; they are, firstly, the Kingdom of God and its 
coming; secondly, God, the father, and the infinite value of 
the human soul; thirdly, the higher righteousness and the 
commandment of love. I have, of course, no intention of dis- 
cussing the thesis of Prof. Harnack, but whether we accept it 
or not, there can be no doubt that these teachings ascribed by 
him as the message of Jesus do represent fundamental religious 
ideas. It may, therefore, be profitable in a sketch of the religion 
of the Jews in the time of Jesus, to ascertain what the Kingdom 
of God, the Fatherhood of God, and the Commandment of 
Love meant to the Jew of that time. 

Any student of the New Testament, of course, knows that 
the expression “Kingdom of God” belongs to the religious 
language of the Jew; in Matthew’s “Kingdom of Heaven” we 
still have the exact rendering of the Hebrew D’DY moon 
(Malkut Samayim). A feeling of reverence led the Jews at a 
very early date to avoid as far as possible, all mention of the 
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name of God, and Heaven is one of the usual substitutes for 
it. Hence, expressions like “Kingdom of Heaven”, “Sake of 
Heaven”, “Fear of Heaven”, and many like them are very fre- 
quently met with in rabbinic literature. As the term “Kingdom 
of Heaven” is less expressive of an accomplished fact than of an 
undefined and undefinable idea, the only safe way to ascertain 
its actual meaning is to let the Rabbis speak their own language. 
What is the section of the Torah where there is to be found 
the receiving of the Kingdom of Heaven to the exclusion of the 
worship of idols? ask the Rabbis. The answer given is, “This 
is the Sema the section containing the words: Hear—Shema— 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, He is One, and thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thine heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” The implicit acceptance of God’s unity as 
well as unconditional surrender of mind and heart to His holy will 
which the love of God expressed in the “Sema” implies, this is 
what is understood by the receiving of the Kingdom of God. 

Commenting upon Ps. 81.10 “There shall be no strange 
God in thee”, the Rabbis remarked, “By this is meant, the 
strange God in the very heart of man, his evil inclination”. 
The acceptance of the Kingdom of Heaven meant, therefore, 
the denial of one’s selfishness which is polytheism in disguise, 
the worship of God combined with the devotion to one’s desires 
and passions. When Rabbi Akiba, who died the death of a 
martyr, was in the hands of his torturers, he, in the words of 
the Zalmud, joyfully received upon himself the yoke of the 
kingdom of Heaven, that is, he recited the “Shema”. When 
asked why he did so, he answered, “All my life I have recited 
the words: ‘And thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thine heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might’, and have 
longed for the hour when I could fulfill it. I loved Him with 
all my heart, I loved Him with all my fortunes, now I have 
the opportunity to love Him with all my soul, giving my life 
for His sake. Therefore, I repeat these words in joyfulness.” 
And thus he died. The idea of the Kingdom of Heaven was 
accordingly for the Pharisees, neither eschatological nor political 
but that of the rule of God in the heart of the individual. 

To conclude our discussion on this point, I would add the 
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following remarks on the relation of the Messianic idea to that 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. As in the case of all ideas, the 
occasion for the rise of the Messianic idea is to be looked for 
in the particular circumstances of the historical factors which 
determine the genuine originality of a historical idea. The 
material starting point for the Messianic idea is, of course, to 
be looked for in the particular circumstances of the national 
and political life of the Jewish nation. Israel in suffering and 
agony clung to the hope of seeing a scion of the glorious 
house of David as its annointed king—Messiah—restore its old 
glories. But soon the view changes. The Messiah does not 
merely mean king; he becomes the symbolic figure of human 
suffering, from whom alone, genuine hope can issue and who 
alone can bear within himself the genuine warranty for the 
restoration and regeneration of the human race. 

The truth of the saying: “there is only a hair’s-breadth 
between the sublime and the ridiculous” is best illustrated by 
the fate that befell the Messianic idea, that noble product 
of the religious genius of the Jew. Disregarding the phantasma- 
goria of the apocalyptic Pseudepigrapha and the fancies of 
popular imagination—it is time to distinguish more clearly 
between folklore and theology—lI shall quote to you the follow- 
ing prayer, very likely composed about the beginning of the 
second century and still recited in the Synagogue, which to 
my mind represents the Messianic hopes of the Pharisees at 
the time of the rise of Christianity. The prayer known as the 
“Kingdom Prayer” reads, “Our God, and God of our fathers, 
reign Thou in Thy glory over the whole universe, and be ex- 
alted above the earth in Thine honor and shine forth in the 
splendor and excellence of Thy might upon all the inhabitants 
of the world, that whatsoever has been made may know that 
Thou hast made it and whatsoever has been created may 
understand that Thine hand created it, and whatsoever has 
breath in his nostrils may say the Lord God of Israel is King 
and his dominion ruleth over all. O, purify our hearts to serve 
Thee in truth, for Thou art God in truth”. 

Here we find expressed not only the universal aspect of 
the Kingdom of God but also the conception of religion freed 
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from the idea which represents it as serving only the interest 
of a world beyond and not, primarily and above all things, of 
the world we live in. Not that the thought of the world beyond 
was in any way to be curtailed; on the contrary, the Rabbis 
often speak of the reward awaiting the righteous after their 
death as consisting not in material pleasure but in feeding on 
divine glory. Nevertheless, the development of the religious 
thought of the Jew shows the marked tendency to fix the 
center of gravity of religion not in the thought of a world 
beyond but rather to fasten and establish it in the actual life 
of man on earth. In this respect the scribes and Rabbis were 
the true successors to the prophets. For the latter, morality 
was the most essential feature of religion and there is an 
ethically weak point in even the purest and loftiest ideas con- 
cerning the bliss of future life. All these ideas take into account 
only the individual but in morality, society occupies the chief 
consideration; ethics is, if not entirely, at all events preeminently 
social. Accordingly, the highest ideal of the Pharisees was the 
Kingdom of God in this world and not in the other world. 
The position of Rabbinism with regard to mundane morality 
and supermundane bliss is best expressed in the following 
saying of a famous Rabbi. After remarking that this world is 
the vestibule where man prepares for the hall, the world to 
come, he adds, “Better is one hour of returning to God and 
good works in this world than all the life of the world to 
come; yet better is one hour of bliss in the world to come 
than all the life of this world”. No happiness of this life can 
be compared to heavenly bliss, but the highest that man can 
achieve is living a religious life in this world. 

The realization of morality presupposes, as we have remarked, 
the existence of society and this meant for antiquity, national 
society. Even Plato, in his “Outline of an Ideal State”, has 
the Greeks arrayed against the Barbarians, the non-Greeks, in 
constant warfare. The Messianic ideal, as preached by the 
prophets and taught by the Rabbis, is against particularism 
but not against nationality. It is quite erroneous to assert that 
the prophets hated the State as such and desired its destruction 
because they regarded its very existence as essentially incon- 
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sistent with that spiritual life which was their aim. What the 
prophets combated was the materialistic view of the national 
life as they combated the materialistic view of the life of the 
individual; they were strongly nationalistic but of a spiritual 
kind. The Messianic hopes of the Pharisees were as we have 
seen universalistic, yet at the same time, national. The two 
ideas the Kingdom of Heaven over which God reigns and 
the Kingdom of Israel in which the Messiah, the son of David, 
holds the sceptre became thus almost identical. This identification 
gave substance and reality to the idea of the Kingdom of God 
without diminishing its spiritual value. The combination of the 
national idea in its spiritualized form with the universal is well 
expressed in another Kingdom prayer composed at the same 
time as that mentioned before. It reads: 

“Now, therefore, O God, impose Thine awe upon all Thy 
works that they may fear Thee and that they may all form 
a single band to do Thy will with a perfect heart. Give then 
glory, O Lord, unto Thy people, joy to Thy land, gladness to 
Thy city, a flourishing horn unto David, Thy servant, and a 
clear shining light unto the Son of Jesse, Thy Messiah. Then 
shall the just be glad and all wickedness shall be wholly con- 
sumed like smoke when Thou makest the dominion of arrogance 
to pass away from the earth. And Thou, O Lord, shalt reign, 
Thou alone over all Thy works on Mount Zion, the dwelling 
place of Thy glory and in Jerusalem, Thy holy city.” 

We come now to the second head under which Prof. Harnack 
grouped the teaching of Jesus,—the Fatherhood of God and 
the infinite value of the human soul. The term “Father in 
Heaven” is certainly one of the greatest watchwords of spiritual 
religion and it is now generally admitted that it was not new 
at the time of Jesus but a part of the common stock of reli- 
gious ideas and a natural element in the Jewish religion at that 
time. I shall not discuss the meaning which Jesus put into 
this common term of his people, but will limit myself to quote 
a few sayings of the Rabbis in which it occurs, that we may 
be able to ascertain the meaning they gave to it. Rabbi Eliezer 
ben Hyrkanos, a younger contemporary of the apostles, dwelling 
on the moral degeneration of his age, exclaimed, “In whom, 
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then, shall we find help if not in our Father who is in heaven!” 
His pupil and later colleague, the famous Rabbi Akiba, re- 
marked: “Blessed are ye, O Israelites! Before whom do you 
purify yourself from your sins and who is it that purifies you? 
Your Father in Heaven.” These and many similar sayings 
show how baseless a fiction the view is that the Pharisee 
thought of God only, or even mainly, as distant and inaccessible 
or as a taskmaster whose service was hard. The very apo- 
strophe of many Pharasaic prayers, “Our Father” or “Our 
merciful Father” exhibit the steady faith of those who knew 
that they are safe in God and certain of being heard by Him. 

The words of Rabbi Akiba quoted contain not only the de- 
claration of belief in direct access to God himself trough prayer 
and repentance, but also the repudiation of any mediator. 
Every man, says the 7a/mud, has a patron—a friend at court. 
If there comes trouble upon him, he does not go directly to 
the patron but goes and stands at the door and goes to a 
servant or to a member of the household who tells the patron, 
“so and so” is standing at the door of thy yard. Perhaps the 
patron has him admitted, perhaps he leaves him alone. But 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, is not so. If trouble comes on 
a man—notice the text speaks of a man generally and not of 
a Jew in particular—God says, “Let him pray not to Michael 
and not to Gabriel but to Me and I will answer him at once” 
and this is that which is written, “Everyone that calleth on 
the name of the Lord shall be delivered”. The methodological 
error in overestimating the value of the apocalyptic literature 
as a source for the main current of the religious life of the 
Jew at the time of the rise of Christianity is frought with 
serious consequences for the proper understanding of the problem. 
In a history of the Jewish religion based upon the study of 
rabbinic sources, angelology and demonology would hardly 
play any important part at all,—certainly, not that part which 
is ascribed to them by those who see in apocalyptic Judaism 
the religion of Israel in the time of Jesus. The Pharisaic Jew, 
as we have seen, did not pray to the angels to intercede in 
his behalf to God that he may be saved from the evil caused 
by demons, but sought help from God “like a child from his 
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father’—to use the words of a leading Pharisee about 80 B. C.,— 
that he may be sustained in his struggle against the evil in 
himself. In approaching God, the Pharisaic Jew knew that the 
divine rule goes as far as life itself—life down even to its 
smallest manifestation in the order of nature, or in the words of 
the Rabbis, “one does not hurt his small toe without it being 
decreed by Heaven”, or to use a phrase more familiar to you, 
“A bird perishes not without the will of Heaven”. 

The man who can come to the Ruler of Heaven and Earth 
like a child to his father is thereby raised above nature and 
has a value higher than heaven and earth. The Rabbis often 
speak of the righteous who by their noble deeds associate 
themselves with God in the work of creation. The thought 
underlying the figurative language of the Rabbis is that the 
universe with its endless array of life forms and its unchanging 
definite laws of necessity reaches perfection only in the presence 
of the soul of man who, endowed with free will, rises above 
nature by his God-fearing actions and thus becomes an associate 
of God in the work of creation. 

Man as the quasi-associate of God is mostly spoken of by 
the Rabbis in reference to his moral deeds. For instance, they 
say, “He who suffered himself to be insulted without taking 
offence, thereby associates himself with God in the work of 
creation”. This leads us to the conception of morality of Pharisaism 
and its relation to the third head under which the whole of 
the Gospel is embraced, according to Harnack: “The higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love.” The following 
remarks of the Rabbis will indicate to you their view on mora- 
lity and ethics. 

I had occasion in the course of this lecture to refer to the 
saying of Hillel that the commandment of love is the essence 
of the Torah. More characteristic of the Pharisaic conception 
of morality is the theory of the Rabbis with regard to the 
use of the Tetragrammaton, that the name expressive of 
God’s being, the “I am”, stands for love and mercy. In 
modern phraseology the thought expressed by the Rabbis is: 
the moral law based on love does not exist by virtue of a 
divine act or an authoritative fiat; it flows from the essence 
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of God’s being, from His absolute and infinitive moral nature. 
The divine Being knowable to men only in its attribute of love 
combined with. the endeavor to emulate Him in man’s finite 
way constitutes at once the rule and the reason of morality. 
In the words of the Rabbis, “Because I am merciful, thou shalt 
be merciful,” the reason underlying the moral can and should 
be the same for man as for God. If God can have no reason 
for morality but the nature of the moral, so there shall be no 
reason for man. The principle of morality is accordingly auto- 
nomous, but its archetype is God’s. And now let me add one 
sentence as to the universal character of ethics as taught by 
the Rabbis. A great leader among them remarked as follows: 
“The most comprehensive principle of the Torah is expressed 
in the words; in the day that God created man in the likeness 
of God made He him!” In these words of Scripture, the Rabbis 
found expression not only of the unity of mankind as an ethical 
idea but also the reason thereof—the likeness of man to God. 

No description of the religion of the Jews in the time of 
Jesus could be adequate which would leave out of account one 
of its main features, its being a Torah-religion. You will have 
noticed that I have used all through my lecture the term “Torah” 
and not “Law”. It must first be stated that the term “Law” or its 
Greek equivalent “Nomos” is a very misleading rendering of 
the word “Torah”. ,,To the Jew,” Professor Schechter aptly 
remarked, “Torah” means a teaching or instruction of any kind. 
It may be either a general principle or a specific injunction, 
whether it be found in the Pentateuch or any other parts of 
the Scripture or even outside of the Canon.” “Torah” to the 
Jew is the sum total of the contents of revelation without special 
reference to any particular element in it. Eternal truths about 
God’s love and justice, laws and commandments leading the 
individual as well as society to a noble life, symbolic observ- 
ances, worship and discipline, diverse of character as they 
otherwise might be, are of equally binding power as they all 
were revealed by the same God. The Jew must embody in 
his practical life the teachings of Moses and the prophets, 
concerning God and man. It is not enough to know; the Jew 
is required to do and to be. 
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The most distinctive of a Torah-religion is obedience to 
the will of God. In the Torah, as in nature, the two revelations 
—God is the ultimate cause in the Torah, as in nature, —no 
part may be denied, even though the reason and the connection 
may not be comprehended; as in nature, so in the Torah, the 
traces of divine Wisdom must ever be sought for. His ordin- 
ances must be accepted in their entirety as undeniable pheno- 
mena. They are laws for us, even if we do not comprehend 
their reason and purpose. They are like the phenomena of 
nature which we recognize as facts, though their cause and 
relation to each other are not always understood by us. And 
as we endeavor to interpret the working of nature by observ- 
ing carefully its phenomena and their relation to one another, 
+so will we be able to comprehend the spirit of the Torah by 
a diligent study of its individual laws and doctrines, teachings 
and commandments. 

Therein lies the great contribution of Pharisaism to the 
development of Judaism. The Sadducee taught the immobility 
of the Torah, the Pharisee its immutability which is not stereo- 
typed oneness but impossibility of deviating from its own 
course. To understand its course, the knowledge of the entire 
Torah, law as prophecy, commandments as doctrines, was an 
absolute necessity. It was this conception of the Torah that 
saved it from becoming a sacred relic, a revered mummy 
without spirit and life. 

As true virtuosi of religion, the Rabbis knew that in religion 
the irrational elements must not be entirely eliminated, if it 
should not degenerate into a shallow rationalism. But they 
also knew that religion, if not saturated with rational elements 
must necessarily sink to the level of an anti-cultural mysticism, 
hostile alike to true religion and to progress. The Torah with 
its numerous commandments and laws of practice and love, 
of righteousness and holiness, but also with an elaborate system 
of ritual and service offered them a harmonious blending of 
the rational with the irrational elements of religion. Their guide 
for life was: It is good that thou shouldst take hold of the 
one, yea, also from the other withdraw not thy hand. Obey 
the will of God as expressed in His revealed Torah, try to 
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penetrate into the spirit of the word of God, but whether you 
are able to discern the reason of a divine commandment or 
not, thy first duty is to fulfil it, and its fulfillment will be unto 
thee a source of inspiration and joy. 

Conformity with the will of God and communion with God 
are the two outstanding features of a spiritual religion. The 
Pentateuch and the Psalms, the Halakah and the Haggadah 
are not contrasts but necessary complements to one anothef. 
Of course, no one will deny that a Torah-religion, that is one 
that lays great stress upon the conformity to the will of God, 
might become for some a set of rules and forms without 
inwardness and spirituality. But no less deniable is the fact 
that a religion which overemphasized the communion with God 
might degenerate into antinomianism. The one as the other 
has frequently happened and is happening daily. To characterise, 
however, rabbinic Judaism as legalism is as justified as to 
identify Christianity with antinomianism. The Rabbis, who after 
all ought not to be entirely ignored in judging or rather in 
sentencing Judaism, are at least as severe in their censure of 
legalism as the churchfathers in their denunciation of anti- 
nomianism, 

The precepts of the Lord are according to the words of 
the Psalmist, not only right, but also “rejoicing the heart”. It 
may therefore not be out of place to correct another prevailing 
error with regard to rabbinic Judaism. We hear quite often of 
the yoke of the law under which burden the Pharisees groaned, 
but little is said of the joy they experienced at the fulfillment 
of the divine commandments, msn Sw mnnw is the expression 
used by the Rabbis. The daily prayer of the Jew, in a part 
composed very likely in pre-Christian times, we read as follows: 
“With everlasting love Thou hast loved the House of Israel, 
Thy people; Torah commandments, statutes and judgments 
Thou hast taught us. Yea, we will rejoice in the words of 
Thy Torah and Thy commandments forever. And mayest Thou 
never take away Thy love from us. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who lovest Thy people, Israel.” Can there still be any doubt 
that those who lived and died for the Torah considered it as 
a blessing, the affluence of God’s mercy and love? 
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With respect to the work of art which we term religion, 
says a modern philosopher, idealization is as necessary as 
elsewhere, the primary condition for each of its adherents, 
but no less so for the foreign student. In my attempt to sketch 
before you the religion of the Jews at the time of Jesus, I was 
guided by this thought, that without idealization even the 
historical ascertainment of facts would be impossible, at least 
insofar as such an attempt is aimed at presenting one collective 
spiritual view of its matter. Of course, I have not lost sight of 
the absolute necessity of an exact study of the available sources. 
For without this latter, it would not be possible for the process 
of idealization itself to come into operation; a mere subject 
phantom would ensue. I am thoroughly convinced that statistics 
may become as dangerous to theology as theology is to 
statistics. We will never do justice to the religion of a group 
by following the method of statistics, and attempt to ascertain 
the “average” because there is not such a thing as the average 
in religion. As each man’s emotions, needs, and longings must 
differ, so must each man’s religion differ. Each man lives his 
religion in his own way. To gain insight into the life of a 
foreign religion, we must never forget that where their is no 
sympathy there is no understanding. Your being here today 
to listen to the exposition of Judaism by a Jew shows that you 
possess the only means of comprehending and interpreting a 
foreign religion, which is the mental readiness for sympathy. 
I hope that your sympathy will find its reward. 
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RABBINIC STUDIES 
IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


JACOB MANN, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


EWISH LIFE in Palestine in the first century forms the 

background of the descriptive narrative of the Synoptic 
Gospels. It has long been recognised that the rabbinic sources 
are a real treasure-trove for a fuller and more comprehensive 
understanding of this Jewish life. It is therefore important to 
compare these rabbinic sources with the Gospels and to discuss 
the question as to how far they: bear each other out. In the 
present studies it is proposed to deal with a number of popular 
Jewish rites and customs as far as they are mentioned, often 
only casually, in the Gospels. In using rabbinic literature for 
this purpose special care has to be taken to adduce, as much 
as possible, contemporary evidence. The material contained in 
the Zalmud covers a period of several centuries and in applying 
it great caution as well as critical acumen have to be exercised. 
In order to illustrate Pharisaic Judaism in Palestine in the first 
century C.E., it is simply inadmissible to cite Talmudic passages 
at random with utter disregard of the time and the environment 
of the authors of these statements. To explain, for example, 
a passage in the Gospels concerning the belief in demons by 
a saying of a Babylonian Amora of the fourth century is 
simply a gross lapse into anachronism; not to speak of the 
so-called parallels from the mystical and Kabbalistic literature 


X Attention is drawn here to the writer’s papers on “Jesus and the Sadducean 
Priests” (JQR, NS, VI. 415—22) and on “Oaths and Vows in the Synoptic 
Gospels” (AJT, XXI. 260—74), and also to his notes in the Expository Times, 
June 1916, and April 1917. 
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of the Middle Ages. Neither is the whole complex of beliefs 
and superstitions of the Babylonian Jewry, as known from 
Talmud Babli, identical with that of the Palestinian Jews of 
the same period and still less of the first century; nor does 
the individual opinion of one Rabbi constitute the view held 
by all the Pharisees or by Pharisaic Jewry at large. Yet this 
is what such’ well-known writers as Lightfoot-Schoettgen, 
Wuensche, and Edersheim, to quote the most prominent, failed 
to consider when illustrating the Gospels by the help of the 
rabbinic literature. 


I 


THE RITE OF CIRCUMCISION AND THE NAMING 
OF CHILDREN 


At the ceremony of circumcision relatives and friends used 
to be present in order to rejoice with the parents of the boy 
who was thus initiated into Judaism. Luke’s account of John 
the Baptist’s circumcision (1. 58-61) is in full accordance with 
the actual practice in Palestine in the first century. Josephus 
indeed writes that “the law does not permit us to make festivals 
at the births of our children, and thereby afford occasion of 
drinking to excess: but it ordains that the very beginning of 
our education should be immediately directed to sobriety” 
(Contra Apionem, II. 25, § 204). We detect here the characteristic 
method of Josephus, the apologist, endeavoring to portray his 
faith to the Greek and Roman world in most attractive colors. 
Talmudic evidence makes it quite certain that those present 
at the circumcision-ceremony would afterwards sit down to a 
festival-meal. Wine was freely drunk on such occasions and 
even dances followed. Yet a religious sentiment pervaded these 
feasts and in so far Josephus may be right that they gave no 
“occasion for drinking in excess”.? 

R. El‘azar b. Sadok, who lived in Jerusalem before the great 
and fatal revolt of 66—70 C.E., reports of the existence of 


2 Josephus may be correct also with regard to the births of girls when no 
feasts were given. See however next note. 
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permanent societies there, one of which social functions was 
to be present at the circumcision-ceremonies. “This was the 
custom of societies (or companies) in Jerusalem: some for 
attendance at the betrothal-feast, others at the marriage 
celebration; some went to witness the circumcision, others to 
collect the bones of the dead; some went to the banquet- 
chamber, others to the house of the mourner.”3 What used 


3 Tos. Meg. IV. (IIL). 15, porws myod 158 imams oowrraw nran yt ID 
mad sda mnwom nad idx -mreyy ppdd rder yom yinwd abe parena mynd wba 
The usual explanation of this phrase “the week if the son” is that it .Saxn 
denoted the circumcision which is due after the child is a week old (so Rashi, 
Sanh, 32b, s. v. 131 18). This ambiguous term, instead of mb’ ns, was 
probably adopted during the Hadrianic persecutions, when the rite was 
prohibited and it was found necessary to designate the ceremony by another 
name (so also Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. }3). What militates against this is the 
above statement of R. El‘azar b. Sadok who evidently refers to conditions in 
Jerusalem before 70 C.E. Yet it may be argued that when his saying was 
reported later on in the schools, the expression }37 Y)3W was inserted in 
accordance with the designation prevalent at the time. Moreover, we find a 
R. Elfazar b. Sadok in the time of R. Meir (see the passages cited in Hyman, 
Toldot Tannaim we-Amoraim, I. 201 ff.) who may be the author of the above 
statement. However, Low (Lebensalter, 89—90), followed by Krauss (Talmud. 
Archdologie, II. 11 and 438, note 114), maintains that during the first Talmudic 
period the people knew only of a feast on the 7th day after the child’s birth 
similar to the Greek hebdomeuomena. Only later on, in about the 4th century, was 
this celebration transferred to the 8th day in order to combine it with the 
circumcision-ceremony. At the very outset it is unlikely that the Jews followed 
the custom of the heathens whereas the performance of the rite took place 
without any celebration. Moreover, the very fact that during the Hadrianic 
persecutions the announcement of this }27 yiaw had to be done surreptitiously 
(see note 7) shows that it was not identical with the Greek feast, or else the 
Romans would not have objected. Again the heathen hebdomeuomena, more 
known under the name of oxomathesia, were held on the occasion of the naming 
of the child whereas the Jewish boy received his name at the circumcision 
(see infra, p. 327). We may reverse the argument and suggest that, owing to the 
religious persecutions, the term j37 Y\3W was purposely chosen in order to give 
the rite a name corresponding to the Greek celebration and thereby allay the 
suspicions of the Romans. Accordingly, the feast itself was held on the 8th 
day and there is no proof for Krauss’ statement that the whole week was spent 
in “Schmausen u. festlicher Beleuchtung”. There is finally to be considered the 
expression “the week of the daughter” (only found in a reading given by 
Nahmanides, DIT nn 35>, op jan yISw JIT yaw) Nam yIaw) which is taken 
as another proof against the usual identification of }30 y\aw with md» m3 
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actually to take place at the circumcision-ceremony is narrated 
by Elisha’ b. Abuyah, the romantic apostate Aher. This is his 
own biographical account. “My father was one of the grandees 
of Jerusalem (probably before 70). When he had me circum- 
cised, he invited all the prominent men of Jerusalem and made 
them sit in one room while the scholars R. Eliezer and 
R. Joshu‘a sat in another. After the guests had eaten and 
drunk, they began to make sport with their hands and dance.” 
The story may have legendary embellishments, but the description 
of the celebration is evidently taken from actual life. 

These ceremonies used to be announced publicly, probably 
in the synagogues. During the persecutions in consequence of 
Bar-Kokhba’s revolt (132—35), when the Romans prohibited 
the rite and it had to be performed in secret,® it was dangerous 
to announce publicly where and when it was to take place. 
Still by means of certain devices the people were kept informed.7 
At the beginning of the third century we find the custom of 
circumcision-feasts still in general practice in Galilee. A des- 
cription of such in occasion in the house of a wealthy Jew in 


(see Brill, Hahrbiicher, I. 17, and Biichler, JQR, XVI. 158). Here too it probably 
denoted the occasion when the girl was named in the synagogue whereupon 
her parents invited friends and relatives to a meal and, by analogy to jan yiaw, 
the name “the week of the daughter” was adopted in order to remove any 
suspicion on the part of the Roman authorities as to a religious ceremony. 

4 Elisha must have reached an advanced age. He seems to have survived 
R. ‘Akiba who died in 135 (cp. Bacher, Ag. der Tannaiten, 12. 431). 

5 Fer. Hag. Ul. 77», 1. 40, PIPIAI PNY Pw PONT y®. This reading is 
to be preferred to those of the parallel passages (Kok. R. to 7.8, Ruth R. to 
3.13 and Yalkug to Koh. 7.8, see Bacher, 1. c., 124, note 1) which are evidently 
due to later redactors when there existed already liturgical poetry in. alphabetical 
order (against Krauss, 1. c., III, p. 300, note 11). 

6 See the statement of R. Ishma‘el b. Elisha‘ in 2. B. 60b and cp. Sab, 
XIX. 1, Mét. 17a. See further Biichler, 1. c., 157—8, who points out that some 
items of the persecution seem to have been enacted prior to the revolution of 
132—35. 

7 Fer. Ket. I. 25, 1. 33: the light of a candle (or a lamp) in Berur Fayil 
was a sign that the ceremony of circumcision (j3 y\a¥) was to take place, and 
“although the persecution stopped, the custom was not given up” (maw b“yx 
v3 8D 37307 “Ipwn). In Burni, near Lydda, the sign was the noise of grinding 
mill-stones (Sazh. 32b). See also Biichler, 1. c. 
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Sepphoris is found in Kok. R. c. 3.8 Several people from the 
neighboring ‘En Teenah were present, among them R. Simon 
b. Halafta, an older contemporary of R. Yehudah the Patriarch, 
the author of the Miskna. At the banquet the father of the 
circumcised child enterfained his guests with old wine, his toast 
being, “Drink ye from this good wine for I trust in God that 
from the same I shall give you to drink at the marriage of 
my child”. And all those present responded, “Just as thou hast 
initiated the child into the covenant, mayest thou introduce it 
to the study of the Law and to the marriage-canopy”. These 
data taken from rabbinic literature enable us to visualise the 
happenings in the house of Elizabeth when “her neighbors and 
kinsfolk heard that the Lord had magnified His mercy towards 
her; and they rejoiced with her. And it came to pass on the 
eighth day that they came to circumcise the child” (Luke 
I. 58-59). 

At the ceremony the boy was named as is evident from 
Luke (1.59; 2.21). This is also corroborated by Talmudic 
statements. It is reported of R. Nathan the Babylonian, who 
flourished in the middle of the second century, that on two 
occasions during his stay in Asia Minor he gave advice how 
the rite should be performed and not be fatal to the children, 
and out of gratitude they were named after him.9 This story 
is evidence of the general custom even among the Jewries of 
the Diaspora. In Biblical times, however, it seems that the 
naming tookplace after the circumcision (see Gen. 21. 3-4). 

The child was named after some member of the family. 
When Elizabeth asked that her boy be called John, all those 
present were astonished and remarked that “there was none 
of thy kindred that was called by this name” (Luke 1.61). 
This custom is well-established and can perhaps be detected 


8 Here the whole story is given in Aramaic. In Deut. R., c. 9. 1, a later 
Midrash (cp. also Yalkut to Prov., no. 947), it is retold in Hebrew beginning 
with 3°")29 DX, “our Rabbis said”, which indicates that it was taken from 
an earlier account. 

9 Tos. Sab. XV. (KVL) 8 (cp. Hud. 47b, Cant. R.7. 2) WM WM Me ADM 
yow dy ~daam ja imix pNP, and likewise in the second case in Cappadocia. 
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in Deut. 25.6.%° But as rule in Biblical times names were given 
after some event and not after ancestors. This change of 
custom is already discussed by R. Yose b. Halafta and R. Simon 
b. Gamaliel, first half of the second century.** The earliest 
evidence of the custom among the Jews to name a child after 
an ancestor, and particularly after the grandfather, is found in 
the Aramaic Papyri of Assuan and Elephantine.'? 

That a son received his father’s name, even in the latter’s 
lifetime (Luke 1.59), is also evident from references in Jewish 
literature. Thus in Zos. Vd. V. 15 there is mentioned a Nazarite, 
Hananyah b. Hananyah, who together with his father came to 
R. Gamaliel to consult him about his Vezzr#it. Here R. Gamaliel 
I is meant since after the destruction of the Temple no Jew 
could become a Nazirite.*3 Many other instances of namesakes 
of father and son are to be found in Josephus, in the Jewish- 
Greek inscriptions and in the Zalmud. They need not all be 
forcedly explained in a way that the father died in each case 
before the circumcision of his son.™* It was only later on that 


10 Cp. Yeb, 24a, in commenting on this verse, yp OY Od KON INN IK 
PNY IMI PUP JIM AoW ane, 

11 Gen. R. 37.7. 

12 See G. Buchanan Gray, Hebrew, Proper Names, pp. 2—3, and in Well- 
hausen Festschrift, 163 ff. Cp. also Jub. 11. 14-15; Abram’s mother was Edna, the 
daughter of Abram. He was called by “the name of the father of his mother, 
for he had died before his daughter conceived a son”, It appears that in the 
author’s opinion, Edna’s boy would not have received this name, had her father 
been alive. But it is significant that the custom of naming a boy after his 
father even in the latter’s lifetime was current long after the time of the author 
of the Book of Jubilees. 

13 Cp. Maz. V. 4.—We find a Palestinian scholar of the 3rd century who 
called Simon b. Nezira (#1 13, cp. Bacher, Agada der pal.-Amoréer, II. 338, 
and III. 548). But Mezira here is very likely a proper name and not a 
Nazirite.—Accordingly R. Jose b. Jehuda, who took part in the discussion in 
Tos. Nid. V. 15, cannot be identical with R. Jose, the son of R, Jehuda b. 
Ilai, who was a contemporary of R. Jehudah I, the Patriarch. 

™+ Cp. Josephus, An/, XII. 5.1, § 237; XIV. 1.3, § 10; XVIII. 5: 4 
$130; XX. 1.2, § 14; 9. 1, § 197—98; Wars, V. 13.2, § 534; Vita, 1, 
$4; 9% § 33: Compsus b. Compsus, cp. Gi. 56b: N3HP DI ROP (but 
there two different persons). See further Fer. Ber. 6c, 1. 59; 14a, 1. 393 
Peah 15d, 1. 51; ‘Er. 18d, 1. 75; R. H. 59a, 1. 12; Ved. 6a, 1. 29 (Mid. 
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it became customary that a boy should not be named after 
his father in the latter’s lifetime." 


II 


THE REDEMPTION OF A FIRST-BORN SON 
AND THE PILGRIMAGES TO JERUSALEM 


Luke reports that “when the days of their'® purification 
according to the law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him 
(Jesus) up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord, as it is 
written in the law of the Lord. Every male that openeth the 
womb shall be holy to the Lord” (2.22-23). Apparently, Luke 
refers here to a general custom in the time of the second 
Temple to present there the first-born sons. For Luke does 
not suggest that the case of Jesus was exceptional. Extraneous 
sources, however, know of no such practice. The Jewish law 
demands only the redemption of such boys (Ex. 13. 2. 13; 
22.28; 34.20; Num. 3.12-13; 8. 16-19; 18.15-16). But no presentation 
before the Lord in the Temple is required. It might be argued 
from Ex. 34. 20b, “All the first-born of thy sons thou shalt 
redeem, and none shall appear before me empty”, that the 
redemption was meant to take place in the sanctuary. But the 


49a, l. 72); 13a, 1. 12; I5a, 1. 38; Gz. 43b, 1. 35; Besak 6ob, 1. 59, but 
cp. Zos. Yom-Tob I. 7; Bab. ‘Er. 85b, bottom: Bonias b. Bonias (but cp. v. 1. in 
‘Aruk and Gif. 59a); MM. K. 5a: “Uzziel ben “Uzziel the elder inename of ‘Uzziel 
the great (according to the reading in Valeug ha-Makiri to Is. 57. 4, and also in 
the commentary on this tractate by Solomon b. ha-Yatom, ed. Chajes, p. 14, 
1. 11).—Jewish-Greek inscriptions: Samuel b. Samuel (Le Bas-Waddington, J#- 
scriptions gr. et lat., Partie VI, p. 443a, ur. 1854c); Juda b. Juda (RB, XI. 104); 
Joseph archisynagogos b. Joseph archisynagogos (cp. Chajes in Centenario della 
nascita Michele Amari, 1. 236—7). Also a tombstone in southern Italy reads 
Aor 13 [Ao] 131p (JQR XIV. 111, A).—Cp. also Timai b. Timai (Maré. 10. 46) 
according to Pesh. and Syrsin (see Merx, Markus nach Syrsin, a. 1., p. 130). 

15 Klein, JPCI (1920) 10 and 18, note 1, overlooked all these examples 
in stating that for a father and son to have the same name in their lifetime 
there was hardly any evidence elsewhere. 

16 The plural “their”? is incorrect since the purification was prescribed only 
for the mother of the child (Lev. c. XII). The original reading was very likely 
yher” (so also Montefiore, Commentary to the Gospels, Il. 860). 
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context shows that the verses in this connection enumerate 
several laws different from each other.'?7 The sentence, “And 
none shall appear before me empty”, really refers to the three 
annual pilgrimages and has no bearing on the redemption of 
the first-born son, The case of Samuel (1 S. 1. 22 ff.) is quite 
different because he was a Nazirite dedicated to the service 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh. It is quite possible that when a 
Jewish woman after her confinement had to visit Jerusalem to 
offer up the required sacrifices (Lev. 12. 6-8), she would take 
with her the child in ‘order to suckle it. But this would be 
the case also with girls. No presentation in the Temple would 
take place. 

An indirect proof that first-born sons were not brought to 
Jerusalem can be adduced from XKzd, 29b. The Halaka is, at 
least theoretically, that if a Jew has to redeem his first-born 
son'® and also to set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he 
should first fulfill his former duty and afterwards go on his 
journey. R. Yehuda b. Ilai, middle of 2nd. century, holds the 
opposite view. Perhaps he had a different tradition as to the 
actual procedure in the time of the Temple. Anyhow, it appears 
that the general opinion in the 2nd. century was that the 
redemption could be performed anywhere in the presence of 
a priest; else the whole point of the above Halaka would fall 
to the ground. Apparently Luke modelled his account after 
the story of Samuel.79 

Some remarks are due here as to whether there existed in 
those times Nazirites from their very birth (QN7 wp in the 
Talmudic phrase), similar to the case of Samson. Luke 1.15 
states that John the Baptist was such a Nazirite. “He shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink” (cp. Num. 6.3). The fact that 
the command not to cut his hair is omitted here does not 
disprove the assumption of John having been a Nazirite for 


17 So already Rashi a. 1. 


18 However, the parallel passage in 7vs. Bek. VI. 10, reads 1OY¥Y NX NDS, 
“to redeem oneself”. 


19 Likewise Montefiore, 1. c., rightly remarks that the end of the verse is 
also influenced by I Sam. 1. 24. 
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all his life.2° In Zos. Ned. V. 15 we have the case of Hananya 
b. Hananya, whom his father declared a Nazirite while still a 
minor.** This question formed the subject of a dispute between 
the schools of Shammai and Hillel. In opposition to Bet- 
Shammai, Bet-Hillel maintained that a father had the right to 
make his son a Nazirite in his minority.22 But an actual case 
of a Nazirite from his very birth is*not reported, though there 
is nothing against its possibility. The discussion in Maz. I. 2—3 
(Bab. 8a) shows that theoretically types of Nazirites like Samson 
(ww 73) as well as a Nazirite for life (Dd\y 13) were regarded 
as possible. 

We come now to the question of the pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem on the festivals. Luke 2. 41-43 states that Jesus’ parents 
went there every year on passover and when their child Jesus 
was twelve years old they took him with them. In their company 
it seems there were many other Galileans (cp. v. 44; see also 
John 4. 43-5). John also makes Jesus visit Jerusalem during the 
festivals several times before his last stay there (2. 13.23; 5.1; 
7. 2. 1off.).23 On the other hand from Mark’s account (11. 11) it 
appears that Jesus’ last stay was also his first. For on his 
entrance to the Temple “he looked round about all things”, 
which gives the impression that he was quite a stranger to 
Temple bulding.** The question arises as to how often the 
Jews of Galilee visited the Holy City on the festivals and also 
whether women participated. The accounts of the enormous 
number of Paschal-lambs offered up in the Temple, as found 
in Josephus (Wars, VI. 9.3) and also in the Talmud (Pes. 64b 


20 So also Plummer, Jzternat. Critical Comment (1910) 14. 

21 See above, p. 328. 

22 Tos. ‘Eduy., Us 2, Fer. Sétah, TI. 19b, 1. 55 ff. In Mishna Naz. IV. 6= 
Sdtah, YII.9 the view of Bet-Hillel is adopted without mentioning the contro- 
versy. Though not stated expressly, it is obvious that the case concerns a son 
in his minority, cp. az. 292. A father would certainly have no right over his 
son when already of full age, i. e. 13 years old. 

23 In John 10,22 we even read of Jesus’ presence in the Temple at the 
feast of dedication (i. e. Hanukah). 


24 See also Montefiore, 1. c. I, p. 267. 
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and parallels), are no doubt exaggerated.*s Not everybody 
in Palestine, and still less in the Diaspora, could attend. The 
fact that on the eve of Passover work was done in Jericho 
till evening, and in Judea till noon (Pes. IV. 6. 8), shows that 
there were many people who stayed behind in their homes. 
We may assume that only from the neighboring places did 
the majority of the inhabitants go up to Jerusalem on the 
three chief festivals, and especially on the Passover. Thus 
during the revolution of 67 C.E., when Cestius came to Lydda, 
“he found the city empty of its men, for the multitude were 
gone up to Jerusalem to the feast of Tabernacles” (Jos., Wars, 
II. 19. 1, § 515). Indeed a good many of the townspeople may 
have purposely gone up to Jerusalem in order to find there 
protection against the approaching Romans. Likewise, the 
people of Ashkelon would visit Jerusalem for the celebration 
of the Passover, as the statement of R. Pinhas b. Jair (Zos. 
OA. XVIII. 18) shows.?© Another report, taken from actual life, 
we have in Zos. Of. III. 9. “It happened once in Bet-Dagon, 
in Judea, that a man died on the eve of Passover and during 
the burial the men tied a rope around the tombstone (9513) 
and pulled it away from the aperture of the cave. Thereupon 
the women entered the tomb and buried the dead person. 
Afterwards the men went (up to Jerusalem) and sacrificed their 
Paschal-lambs in the evening.” But as for the Jews of Galilee, 
they certainly did not visit the Holy City so frequently and in 
their full numbers.?7 Yet Galileans must have been much in 
evidence there. Josephus (Anz. XX. 6.1, § 118 = Wars, 12. 3, 
§ 232) reports of a fight between Galileans and Samaritans 
when “a great number of Jews were going to Jerusalem to the 
feast”. It is further related (Kok. R., c. 1, beginning) that on 


25 See Chwolson, Das letste Passahmahl, pp. 48—54, and cp. also Biichler, 
Priester u. Cultus, 173. 

26 Cp. also the legend of two Jewish brothers living by themselves among 
heathens in Ashkelon who went up to Jerusalem for the feast, leaving all their 
belongings unprotected from their neighbors (Fer. Peak, 17d, 1. 19 ff.; Cant. R. 7.2). 

27 The fact that Luke mentions an annual visit to Jerusalem by Jesus’ 
parents on Passover would perhaps indicate that being Galileans they could 
not come for all the three festivals (see also Montefiore, Il. 863). 
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a certain occasion almost all the people of the place where 
R. Haninah b. Dosa lived made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
bringing with them many offerings.*® As this scholar lived in 
‘Arab near Sepphoris (sp. Fer. Ber. 7c, ll. 57—8), we have 
another example as regards Galilee. But it is not clear whether 
this story refers to a pilgrimage before a feast. It may be that 
the occasion was an extraordinary one when the Temple was 
being repaired. We further hear of contingents of Alexandrian 
and Babylonian Jews that were present at the festivals.29 Philo 
also states that “there came many from all parts of the world 
to the temple on every festival”.3° 

After these general remarks, we return to Luke’s account 
(2. 41-43). We find that the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
discussed the age of boys liable to accompany their fathers 
when visiting the Temple on the three chief festivals. But their 
discussion seems to refer only to children residing in Jerusalem. 
The Mishna (Hag.I. 1) states, “Every Jew is obliged to present 
himself before God, except...a minor and women... Which 
boy is regarded a minor in this case? If he cannot ride on 
his father’s shoulders and go up from Yerusalem to the Temple- 
mount,’ so Bet-Shammai. The school of Hillel maintain that 
he is regarded a minor, if he is unable to take hold of his 
father’s hand and walk the same distance.3* But as to whether 
children were brought to Jerusalem from such a distance as 
Galilee, nothing can be inferred from this controversy of the 
schools, According to the Book of Jubilees (49. 17) only people 
of the age of twenty and upwards should participate in the 
Passover. The Rabbis however allowed minors to take part, 


28 worden poyp don. 

29 See Joma 1. 8, 6.4, Babli 66b. Cp. further Za‘av. I. 4, “On the 3rd 
of Marheshvan prayers are recited for rain; R. Gamaliel deferred it to the 7th, 
viz. 15 days after the feast, in order that the last pilgrim should reach the 
Euphrates”. If R. Gamaliel I is the author of this statement, it reflects actual 
conditions in Temple times in alluding to the pilgrims that came from the other 
side of the Euphrates, from Babylon and Mesopotamia. 

30 De monarchia, II. 233, ed Mangey. 


3t Cp, also Sifré, Deut., § 143. 
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insisting only that the whole company (713, phratria) 3* 
should not consist entirely of minors, women, or slaves. Luke, 
therefore, in stating that Jesus while still a minor (i. e. before 13) 
took part in the Passover, agrees with the custom underlying 
the above Halaka. 

As to the attendance of women at these pilgrimages, 
Josephus (Azz. XI. 4. 8, § 109), in describing the first celebration 
of Passover by the returned Babylonian exiles (Ezra 6. 19-22), 
states that on the 14th of Nisan “all the people came together 
out of the villages to the city, and celebrated the festival, 
having purified themselves with their wives and children”. 
Josephus reflects here, perhaps, the custom of his own times. 
It is only natural that people who lived near Jerusalem should 
come up with their families to celebrate the festivals, as Deut. 
16. 11,14 implies. Several other incidental references indicate 
the presence of women at the feasts in Jerusalem, especially 
on Passover. Women in a state of Levitical purity were ex- 
pected to partake of the Paschal-lamb.33 Further it is reported 
of a certain priest, Joseph, that he once took with him his 
whole family to Jerusalem to celebrate the second Passover on 
the 14th of Iyyar but the scholars disapproved of his action.3+ 
This would tend to show that on the ordinary Passover the 
usual custom was to bring up one’s family to Jerusalem; 
Joseph’s action was not sanctioned only because of the second 
Passover. In fes. (89b and parallels) we read of how the 
daughters of one of the pilgrims happened to anticipate their 
brothers in their early arrival at Jerusalem for the Passover. 
On the second evening of Tabernacles, at the ceremony of 
the drawing of water, special seats were prepared for the 
women that were present,35 


32 Cp. Josephus, Av, II. 10. 5, § 248; Wars, VI. 9.3, S$ 420—25; 
cp. further Zos. Pes. VIII. 10 and parallels. 
33 Josephus, Wars, VI, 9.3, § 425; es. VIII. 1.7, Bab. 88a, 93a. 


3¢ Hal, IV. 11. The parallel passage in Zos. Pes. VIII. 10, ed. Zucker- 
mandel, reads 1n3 }2 which is obviously a corruption for 1n’3 °33. Cp. also 
Biichler, 1. c., p. 73, note 2. 


35 Tos. Suk. IV. 1, Bab. 51b. See also Biichler, JQR, X. 704—5. 
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To sum up, all the cases discussed above might refer to 
women living in Jerusalem or in the neighboring places of 
Judea. But it is difficult to decide, owing to the insufficiency 
of authentic material, whether women from Galilee used to 
come regularly to Jerusalem for Passover as well as for the 
other festivals. The duty of making the three annual pilgrim- 
ages, we have seen above (p. 333), did not devolve on women. 
From a late Talmudic passage it appears that it was exceptional 
for women to take part regularly in these pilgrimages.36 On 
the other hand the data discussed above tend to show that 
on Passover more than on any other festival, the custom was 
to bring one’s whole family to Jerusalem. Luke’s account 
(2. 41-43) therefore is corroborated to a certain degree. 


Il 
MARRIAGE AND TABLE CUSTOMS 


Several referenced to the marriage-feast are to be found in 
the Synoptic Gospels. As a rule the father of the bridegroom 
made the banquet (Matthew 22.2ff; cp. Luke 14. 16ff, John 
2. 1-10), It was held after the arrival of the bride in a procession 
from her parent’s house. This marriage-feast (}NW*3 NYO or 
simply mnwp, xninwn) is mentioned very frequently in the 
Talmudic literature. We find R. Gamaliel II giving a banquet 
on his son’s marriage and likewise R. ‘Akiba.37 Friends of the 
bridegroom would prepare for him the bridal-chamber and 
attend on him at the wedding. These are called ADInA ‘33 in 
Hebrew, and 8333 ‘33 in Aramaic.3® But the most intimate 


36 Fer. Ber. 4c, \. 42; Bab. ‘Er. 96a, bottom; J%. Bo 17 (ed. Friedmann, 
21a, bottom); Feszk. R. c. 22: the wife of Jonah the prophet used to make 
regular pilgrimages and was forbidden by the scholars. R. Hezekiah reports 
in the name of R. Abbahu (end of the 3rd century) that she was sent back, 
But the whole passage is rather legendary. 

37 Kid. 32b, Ker. 154; Sab. 67b. See further Wed. V. 7: the story of the 
man of Bet-Horon; Lev. R. c. 20, Koh, R. 2. 2: the story of one of the grandees 
of Kabul in Galilee. ie 

38 mBINT 33 Soy pRaww nn, Svs. 25b, bottom, Tos. Ber. 2, 10, Bad. ‘Er. 
40a. See further Zos. Ket. I. 4 and parallels. 
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friend of the groom, his best man, was the }‘2Ww. The former 
are referred to in the Gospels as “the sons of the bride- 
chamber” (Matthew 9.15; Mark. 2.19; Luke 5. 34)39. John (3. 29) 
speaks of the latter as “the friend of the bridegroom, who 
standeth and heareth him, and rejoiceth greatly because of the 
bridegroom’s voice”. Does it mean that the groom sings at 
the banquet or proposes the toast in honor of the bride? The 
legal formula of °9 nwpp AX ‘7, “behold thou art sanctified 
to me”, cannot be meant here since this declaration was made 
at the betrothal and not at the wedding.‘° 

These banquets would last till late in the night as the 
story in the Mishna (Ber. I. 1) proves. Once R. Gamaliel’s 
sons came home from a marriage-feast and recalled, to memory 
that they had not yet recited the evening Sema‘. Their father, 
when consulted, told them to notice whether the morning had 
not dawned yet, when the Sema‘ for the evening would no 
longer be appropriate. This clearly shows that the feast began 
when it was still day and went on till very late in the night. 
The same is evident from the parable mentioned by Luke 
(2. 35-38). The servants are waiting with lamps in the night 
for the return of their master from a wedding-dinner to which 
he had been invited. 

Difficult is the parable in Matthew 25. 1-13, if referred to 
the marriage-feast (see verse 10). There is to begin the banget 
but the bridegroom has not arrived yet. He is to be met by 
virgins who are to lead the procession heralding his arrival. 
In the whole passage no mention is made of the bride. Accord- 
ingly the marriage is to take place in the house of the bride’s 
parents. Thither the bridegroom is to come in a procession of 
which virgins with lamps in their hands are to form a part. 


39 They should not be taken in a general sense as “wedding guests”, as 
Montefiore, a. 1., does. 

4° B. Weiss, Greek N. T. (Handausgabe), to John a, 1., refers to Jer. 7. 34. 
But there the expression “the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride” probably denotes the joyful exclamations by which the people would 
accompany the bridal-procession. Here, however, the phrase “he (the friend) 
standeth and heareth him (the bridegroom)” evidently alludes to a specific 
action of the latter. 
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Of such a custom nothing is known in the first century. It 
was usually the bride who was led in a merry procession from 
her parent’s house to that of the groom’s parents where the 
banquet was given. B. Weiss,#* quotes Jud. 14. 10 as a parallel. 
But Samson married a Philistine woman and had to follow 
the custom of her countrymen. Moreover the Jewish practice 
in Biblical times is unknown. In Gen. 29. 22 it is Laban, the 
father of the bride, who gives the feast. But here again we 
have the custom of non-Jews, besides the fact of Jacob’s position 
as Laban’s bondsman.4? 

But the fashion in the time of Jesus is well-established. Of 
king Aprippa (probably, I) it is reported that when once riding 
in the streets of Jerusalem, he let a bridal procession pass 
before him.*3 For this the scholars (i. e. the Pharisees) com- 
mended him. A special feature of these processions were the 
songs and dances in honor of the bride. Already the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel differed as to the formulae of these 
songs.‘+ It is related of R. Yehuda b. Ilai, who lived in Tiberias 
after 135 C. E., that when a bridal-procession passed by his 
school, he would stop his lectures and join it together with his 
disciples.*s There is hardly any doubt that the custom in 
general vogue was to lead the bride in a procession to the 
house of the bridegroom’s parents and not the reverse. 

The usual explanation of the parable in Matthew that the 
groom went to fetch his bride and is now returning with her, 
cannot hold good since no mention is made of the latter. 
Indeed some Greek codices, Syrsin, Pesh. and others read in 
Matthew 25.1 “to meet the bridegroom and the drzde”.4° But 


4% Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar, Matthew, a. 1. 

42 Benzinger, Hebr. Archaologie, 2nd ed., p. 109, rightly remarks that in 
these cases the’ man married into the woman’s clan and naturally no leading 
over of the bride into the groom’s house took place but the wedding was held 
in the house of the former. 

43 Ket. 17a, Semahot c. 11. 

44 Ket. 16b, bottom, Dérés *Erés, c. 5. 

45 Ket. 17a, Meg. 292, top, Her. Hag. 76c¢, ll. 44—6. 

4© See Resch, Auferkanonische Paralleltexte 2u den Evangelien, 1. 299, in 
Gebhardt u. Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen, vol. 10, 
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in vv. 5. 6. 10 even these versions have only “bridegroom”. It 
is evident that “and the bride” in 25.1 is a later insertion to 
meet the difficulty.47 

The parable is best explained if referred to the betrothal- 
feast (ON MND, cp. above p. 325, note 3). This used to be 
held in the house of the bride’s parents.*® On such an occasion 
it is likely that virgins, the friends of the bride, went out to 
meet the bridegroom and introduced him in a procession to 
the bride. The final redactor of Matthew, no longer versed in 
Jewish customs, confused the betrothal-feast with the wedding- 
dinner (gdmoi, v. 10). That by gdmot here a banquet is meant 
(Pw NTNyDd), just as in Matthew 22. 2ff, and not the bridal- 
couch (as Resch, I. c., pp. 303—4, maintains) is proved by the 
detail of the house being shut so that the virgins who tarried 
beseech in vain the master of the house to allow them to 
enter (Matthew 25.11-12; cp. also Luke 13.25). The custom 
was to shut the door of house where the banquet was given 
some time after its commencement and a sign outside the door 
indicated that no newcomers were desired. R. Simon b. Gamaliel 
relates of the practice in Jerusalem (before 70 C. E.) to have 
a curtain hanging outside the door to signify to the guests 
that there was still time to enter. After the removal of the 
curtain no new visitors were admitted.‘9 

In this connection some table-customs mentioned in the 
Synoptic Gospels will be discussed. Both scribes and Pharisees 
are accused of striving after the chief places at festival meals 
(Matthew 23.6; Mark 12. 39 and Luke 20. 46 have only “scribes”). 
That the places of honor were given to the scholars is verified 
in the Zalmud. It was only natural that the spiritual leaders 


47 Against Merx, a. l., and Resch, ibid. 

48 Pes. 3.7, Bab. 49a: “A person who... goes to partake of the betrothal- 
feast in the house of his father-in-law” (OM M33 oN NyDd 59x); cp. also 
M. K.18b, Fer. Ta‘an. 69», |. 51, Ket. 24d, 1.67. Another name for this banquet 
is jn NNyO held in the house of the bride’s parents in honor of the groom 
(BS By IXS 7; Jer. B. B. 17a, 1.28): 

49 Tos. Ber. IV. 9. See also Biichler, Galiléischer Amhaarez, p. 136, note 1, 
who also refers to the Acts of Thomas, VI, “the tongue (of the bride) is like 
the door-curtain that is drawn back for the visitor to enter”. 
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of the people should be assigned the foremost places at all 
public and social functions. Thus R. El‘azar b. Sadok states 
that at banquets also the sons of scholars should sit among 
the sages.s° But of the Pharisees in general it is not stated 
elsewhere that they occupied the chief-seats at feasts, as we 
find in Matthew. The reading “scribes” only in Mark and Luke 
is therefore to be preferred. 

Jesus said a benediction before eating bread (Mark. 6. 41; 
8.6; 14.22 and parallels). It appears that before each course 
he recited a benediction. Thus he gave thanks before breaking 
the loaves and also “blessed” the fish, which means he said 
a blessing over them.s* But from John 6.11 it seems that Jesus 
gave thanks only for the bread. This would be more in 
agreement with the Pharicaic custom according to which the 
blessing recited over the bread at the beginning of the meal 
sufficed for all the courses that are served. This custom of 
benedictions was prevalent among the Essenes as well as among 
the Pharisees. Of the former Josephus reports (Way, II. 8.5, 
§§ 130—1) that “a priest says grace before meat, and when 
they begin and when they end, they praise God as him that 
bestows upon them”. Among the Pharisees already the schools 
of Shammai and Hillel dispute about details arising out of this 
general practice. Even for the smell of spices a benediction is 
to be recited.5? A general principle is laid down that no food 
of any kind should be partaken of without having first thanked 
God.53 

In conclusion the use of oil at meals should be discussed 
here. When Jesus was once at a meal, a woman came and 
anointed him with costly oil (Mark 14.3; Matthew 26.7; Luke 
7.37—8, cp. John 12. 3). Mark and Matthew mention that Jesus 
allowed his head to be annointed while Luke and John state 


5° Hor. 13b, Jos. Sanh. 7. 9. 

5t Mark 8.6 ‘eucharistysas’, 8.7 ‘eulogysas’; the latter expression is also 
found in Matthew 14.19; 26.26; Mark 14.22; Luke 24. 30.— Disregarding the 
Jewish custom underlying this action of Jesus, B. Weiss, a. l., states that he 
“dedicated” the fish. For the right explanation, see Merx, a. l. 

52 Ber. 42a. b, Tos. 6. (5.) 5, Fer. 12b, 1. § ff. 

$3 Tos. Ber. 4. 1, cp. also Bab. Ber, 21a and 35a. 
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that the oil was used for his feet. As to the custom of anoint- 
ing the head, reference need only be made to Eccl. 9.8. Of 
a rich oil-grower in Gischala (Galilee) it is related that on his 
return from his day’s work he first washed his hands and feet 
in hot water and then dipped them in oil (Men. 85b). But at 
meals people would usually at the conclusion anoint their hands 
only in order to clean them. This is evident from the dis- 
cussions of the schools of Shammai and Hillel.s+. From Luke 
it seems (7. 46) that it was the custom to anoint the head of 
one’s guest with oil. The Sarazta in Hul. 94a also mentions 
the honor of offering the guest oil for anointment. But here 
again it may have been intended for the hands only.5s 

The disciples of Jesus (according to Matthew; “some of 
them” in Mark) were indignant at the waste of precious oil 
which could have realised a goodly sum of money for the 
poor. We detect here a dislike of luxury as shown by the 
Essenes who regarded oil as a defilement (Josephus, War, 
II. 8.3, § 123). If anyone of them was anointed against his 
will, he would wipe it off. They held an uncouth appearance 
to be a good thing. Jesus justified the anointment because of 
his approaching end. Else, it appears, he would have objected 
to the use of oil for his body. Among the Pharisees, too, it 
was regarded as disgraceful for a scholar to leave his house 
anointed with scented oil. This is the view held by both the 
schools of Shammai and Hillels* It is of interest to find 


54 Ber. 43b, Tos. 6. (5.) 5, Fer. 12b, 1. 9 fi 

55 “NY NID >°3wI OX} Jp Jb_ Tp yd ax’ Ndi. This detail is missing in 
the parallel passages, Zos. B. B. 6. 14, Her. Dem. 24a, |. 62 ff., ‘Ab. Zarah 
39c, 1. 53 ff. Cp. further Rab’s statement in Ber. 424. 

56 The Baraita (Ber. 43b and parallels), after recording the difference of 
opinion between the schools, concludes 1n® 81n n“n wow DX) WHY WNID Inv) 
wis NIMw> prwa nXs> n“nd saw ‘pp dnID2, “and he (the host) wipes (the 
oil) on the head of the waiter. But if the waiter is a scholar, he should do it 
on the wall because it is disgraceful for a scholar to go about in the streets 
anointed (with scented oil)”, This conclusion evidently refers to the statements 
of both schools. But Geiger, JZ VI. 1058 ff, takes it, without cogent reasons, 
to be the continuation of Bet-Hillel’s saying. He thus construes an artificial 
difference between the schools as to the use of oil. The democratic Pharisees, 
whom Hillel’s school represented, disliked the frivolous aristocracy who would 
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R. Yohanan b. Zakkai, the famous disciple of Hillel, explain 
Eccl. 9.8, “Let thy garment be always white, and let not thy 
head lack ointment”, to symbolise the keeping of the Law, 
the practice of good deeds and the study of the Torah (Kod. R.,, 
a. 1.). He probably interpreted the verse in this way in order 
that a practice unworthy of a scholar should not be actually 
recommended in the book of Ecclesiastes. We thus find 
Pharisees, Essenes, and the circle of Jesus’ disciples meet on 
common ground as regards the use of oil for anointment. They 
were all for simplicity in life. 


IV 
THE “LAST SUPPER” AS A PASCHAL MEAL 


This is the impression which the account of Mark imparts. 
During the “first day of unleavened bread”, the disciples 
sacrificed the Paschal-lamb and prepared a place where to eat 
it (Mark 14. 12-16). This was in accordance with the custom to 
eat the Passover sacrifice in the company of at least ten people 
(TNAN, see above, p. 334, note 32). Following upon the assumption 
of the “Last Supper” having been a Paschal meal, it may be 
safely assumed that the cup of wine taken at its conclusion 
(mentioned by all the Synoptics, Luke 22.20 and likewise the 
order in Mark 14. 22-3; Matthew 26. 26-7 has first bread and 
then wine) refers to the grace after meals (}}@7 393) which 
was recited over a cup of wine. The schools of Shammai and 
Hillel discuss details concerning this grace which show that 
the general custom was well-established in their time (Ber. 
VIII. 9; cp. also Pes. X. 8). The hymns that were sung at this 
gathering of Jesus and his disciples were very likely identical 
with the Psalms of the well-known Hadlel (Pss. 113—18) recited 


anoint themselves with scented oil. Bet-Shammai, however, sided with the latter. 
Following up his theory, Geiger explains the protest of Jesus’ disciples against 
the waste of oil as due to their having been in harmony with the Hillelites. 
For the whole theory there is very little evidence. All the Talmudic passages 
cited by Geiger can be easily explained differently, But it will lead us too far 
to do so here, 
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on Passover nights? The schools of Shammai and Hillel also 
discuss details in connection with this recital of the Haile/ 
(Pes. X. 7. 8). These Psalms were also sung during the offering 
of the Passover-lambs in the Temple (es. V. 7; Zos. Pes. 
IIL. (IV.) 11). Luke 22.17 mentions in addition a cup of wine 
before the supper. It would thus refer to the well-known bene- 
diction of Kiddush by means of which Sabbaths and Festivals 
were ushered in on their commencement. The Azddush was in 
vogue in the time of Bet-Shammai and Bet-Hillel.s® 

All these remarks follow from the supposition that a Paschal 
meal is meant by the “Last Supper”, as described by the 
Synoptics. This is however disputed by some scholars. It is 
argued that Mark, in giving to the “Last Supper” the features 
of a Paschal meal misunderstood his sources. Had it been such 
a feast, mention ought to have been made of the Lamb (ND) 
in addition to the bread and wine (}1 739). Even Luke 22. 15-16 
is explained, “I had greatly desired to eat this (coming) Passover 
with you before I suffer (but it is not to be).”59 But these 
objections are hardly of a nature to dispose of the usual as 
well as obvious significance of the account of the Gospels 
which, as we have seen, contained several incidental details in 
agreement with the general ceremony of the Paschal meal. 
These details were probably taken over by the Synoptics from 
the original source at their disposal (the so-called Q). 

There is another characteristic item of an Halakic nature 
which points to the same direction. The Supper was to be 
held not in Bethany, where Jesus stayed, but in the city of 
Jerusalem (Mark 14. 12-13; Matthew 26. 17-18; Luke 22. 9-10). 
Why was special care taken to find a room inside the town 
wherein to celebrate this meal? Most likely because the Paschal- 


57 See also Chwolson, 1. c., pp. 90—91. Montefiore, I. 333, Tightly tran- 
slates “after they had sung the Hallel”. 

58 Cp. Ber. VIIL 1 = Pes, X. 2, Mé. to Ex. 20.8 and Pes. 1104. 

59 See Burkitt, JTS IX. 569—71; Brooke, ibid., Pp- 571—2; Box, ibid., 
X, pp. 106—7. See Burkitt’s latest paper on the “Last Supper and the Paschal 
Meal”, ibid., XVII, pp. 291 ff. There are some points of contact there (p. 293, last 
paragraph) with the following remarks. I may state that Prof. Burkitt had 
occasion in 1915 to read in Cambridge the substance of this paper in MS. 
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lamb was a sacrifice of the category of op nwip and as 
such had to be consumed within the area of the city (cp. 
Zeb. 56a). Bethpage and Bethany are mentioned as having 
been close to the Mount of Olives (Mark 11.1; Luke 19. 29; 
cp. Matthew 21.1). Now even as regards Bethpage it is 
doubtful whether it was included in the city area. The confines 
of the city are stated to have extended to the wall of Bethpage 
(4D Mma Hn). The question arises whether this village of 
Bethpage was situated inside this wall or outside. From Tos. 
Fes, VII. 8 it seems that the Passover could not be consumed 
there. R. Yehuda (b. Ilai) maintains that “a celebrant of the 
first Passover on Nisan 14th had to spend the night in Jeru- 
salem, whereas he who kept the second Passover on lyyar 
14th could offer up his lamb and then leave for Bethpage to 
attend, e. g., to his father.°? Moreover, we read in Sz/vé, Num., 
§ 151, in comment on Num. 29. 12, that a Jew who brought 
offerings on the eighth day of Tabernacles from Bethpage to 
the Temple had to consume these in Jerusalem and spend 
there the whole day.°3 It is thus evident that as regards 
sacrifices Bethpage was regarded as being outside the area of 
Jerusalem. The exact site of Bethany is uncertain. But it 
appears to have been more removed from the city than Beth- 
page. Accordingly the Paschal-lamb could not be consumed 
there. We thus understand why Jesus and his disciples had to 
find a guest-chamber% within the city wherein to celebrate 


the Supper. 


60 About the position of these places, cp. Neubauer, La Géographie du 
Talmud, p. 147 ff. and also Burkitt, Syriac Forms of NT. Names, pp. 13—¥4. 

6: See the passages cited by Neubauer, l. c. 

62 38D MDNR VAN NX ToD, v. 1. VapDH, ‘to give his father a hair-cut’ is 
better. 

63 maa yoy odwra oboe 38 pow odwimd ob Map Yep NX NAW AT 
nyydp cinan yy 029 Ayan nosy “wows oa 5/n (v. 1. ND mrad Td)? UR. 

64 In connection with the ‘guest-chamber’ (Mark 14.14), where Jesus and 
his disciples celebrated the Passover, just as many other pilgrims did at their 
inns, an interesting Baraita (Meg. 26a, Tos. Ma‘as. S. I. 12—13) may be cited. 
‘Houses could not be let in Jerusalem because they belonged to all the tribes 
of Israel (Jerusalem beiug national property)..... The owners of inns used 
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Some remarks are due here on Mark 14. 12, “The first day 
of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the Passover”. This 
is regarded to be a contradiction in terms, since the lamb was 
of course sacrificed on the eve of Passover. But, in fact, Nisan 
14th could be styled the first of unleavened bread. Soon after 
II or 12 a.m. all leavened bread that had been left was 
burned, as was the practice in Jerusalem in Temple times (cp. 
Pes. 1. 4-6, Bab. 14a, top). During the rest of the day only 
unleavened bread was consumed. Therefore, the whole day 
was called the day of uxleavened bread. Thus Josephus, in 
speaking in a general way, states that “we keep a feast for 
eight days which is called the feast of unleavened bread” 
(Anz. II. 15.1, § 317). When, however, describing the festivals 
according to the Bible, he had of course to be exact and state 
that the feast of unleavened bread was to last seven days 
(Anz. III. 10.5, § 249). 

Chwolson (l.c., p. 5, note 1) argues that Nisan 14th could 
not have been styled the first day of unleavened bread since 
Massot were prohibited on that day till the evening when the 
festival began. As proof he only quotes the statement of 
R. Levi.6s Now this Amora belonged to the school of 
R. Yohanan (died c. 280, C. E.), and therefore cannot be cited 
as evidence for the time of Jesus. A Barazta (Jer., 1. c.) mentions 
that R. Yehuda b. Batira, a contemporary of R. ‘Akiba, prohib- 
ited both leavened and unleavened bread on Passover-eve 
(NOX ABH PX pon 73). Thus the earliest reference goes back 
to the beginning of the second century. It is very likely that 
only after the destruction of the Temple, when there was no 
longer the Paschal-lamb and the Massdt became the chief 
token of the Passover, the latter were forbidden on Nisan 14th 
till the evening. Probably for this reason the Mshna (Pes. X. 1) 
ordains that no food should be taken from noon till evening 
in order to enhance the importance of the feast. But in Temple 
times, the sacrifice of the lambs was the characteristic item 


therefore to appropriate the hides of the sacrifices which the pilgrims offered 
up” (and thus get their rent). 
65 Yer. Pes. 37b, ll. 51—2, won nv32 Ino dy NOD MOD SW AyD Soi. 
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of the ceremony. We may therefore assume that it was 
permissible to eat Massét as soon as the unleavened bread 
was removed about midday. Anyhow there is no proof at all 
for its prohibition already before 70 C.E. Hence Nisan 14th 
could popularly be called “the first day of unleavened bread”. 

We have discussed in detail the account of the “Last 
Supper”, as found in Mark 14. 12-26, and followed in the main 
points by Matthew and Luke. As a result, the view that the 
Supper was a Paschal meal is to be maintained. How this is 
to be squared with the subsequent narrative of the arrest, trial, 
and execution of Jesus as having taken place during the festival, 
in contradiction to the Jewish custom, cannot be discussed here 
in this connection. It is also difficult to say why Mark does 
not mention in his account the lamb. But it should be borne 
in mind that there was no intention on the part of the writers 
of the Gospels to describe the Paschal meal in full. Incidentally 
their accounts contain some details which are in accordance 
with the usual ceremony. Their description is focussed on the 
two symbolic as well as strange references to the wine and 
the bread. Therefore, some details, such as the bitter herbs 
(19), are omitted, though the latter would have been an 
appropriate allusion to the coming trial of Jesus. On the other 
hand, the symbolic utterance about the bread and the wine 
cannot be connected with any item of the ceremony on Passover 
night. The red sparkling wine, such as rather late Talmudic 
authorities prescribe for the occasion, may have suggested 
the idea of blood. But bread as the symbol of the body is 
quite a strange notion, unless it be its solid substance in con- 
trast to wine as a liquid. 

As regards the eschatalogical idea of a cup of wine in the 
kingdom of God, there arises the question whether it was 
meant figuratively or in a actual sense. This applies also to 
the saying of Jesus (Luke 22. 30), “that ye may eat and drink 
at my table in my kingdom”, and to his speaking of a Passover 
in the “kingdom” (22.16, cp. also Luke 14.15). Charles°7 ex- 


66 Cp. Pes. 108b, Fer. 37¢, ll. 31—2. 
67 Doctrine of a Future Life, 2nd. edition, pp. 359—6. 
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plains all these statements in a figurative sense without, how- 
ever, taking Palestinian-rabbinic views at all into consideration. 
Volz, in dealing with the problem of “bliss as a meal”, quotes 
several Talmudic passages but without critical discrimination. 
Two Palestinian Amoraim speak of wine in the future world. 
R. Joshu‘a b. Levi, middle of the third century, C. E, in 
commenting on Isa. 64.3, “an eye hath not seen”, says that 
this refers to “the wine that is stored up in its grapes (for use 
in the future world) since the six days of creation”.°9 More 
interesting is the Aggada which R. Avira used to cite some- 
times in the name of R. Ami and sometimes in the name of 
the latter’s colleague R. Asi, both disciples of R. Yohanan 
(Pes. 119b, cp. Ex. R., c. 25). “When God will show kindness 
to the seed of Israel (viz. ir. Messianic times), He will give a 
banquet to the pious. After the eating and drinking a cup (of 
wine) will be given to Abraham to say grace over it, but he 
will refuse. The cup will in turn be offered to Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and Joshua, who will give reasons for their inability to 
accept the honor, till in David there will finally be found the 
right person to recite grace over the cup.” In the third century 
it is very likely that the scholars and the Aggadists conceived 
life in the future world, in a realistic way, with eating and 
drinking and other modes of every day existence. It is significant 
to find another prominent scholar of that century, Rab, point- 
ing out that “in the future world there will be neither eating 
nor drinking, nor propagation, nor trading, nor jealousy, hatred 
or competition, but the righteous will sit with their garlands 
on their heads and enjoy the splendor of the divine presence”.7° 


68 Eschatologie, pp. 331—2. Cp. also Kohler, Fewish Theolgy, p. 305, 
note 2. 

69 MYWRID “D* NwwH aay we ym, Ber. 34b, Sanh. 99a. 

7° Ber. t7az 12 PR a“mym [Ran oda mn adwa xd] at mews xd 
OyyS RON Tw ND) TRIP Ndd nor Rw Ndy mI AMD Ndi nw adr mdoN Nd 
TPIT MG PIT PMWRID PTNMwy) Ow. 
This statement is quoted in a shorted form as an anonymous Baraita in Kallah 
Rabbati, c. 2 (cp. also 4b, de R. Nathan, 1st. version, ed. Schechter, p- 5, and 
Klausner, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen, p. 21). Dérék °Erés, c. 2, has a still 
more elaborate version. 
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This interesting saying shows what the popular conception of 
the future world must have been in his time, and which he 
found necessary to oppose. But in the first century the 
description of the future bliss in terms of feasts and banquet- 
chambers were very likely meant in a figurative sense. In this 
respect the Gospels and the rabbinic sources contain striking 
parallels. The parable of the kingdom of God, which is here 
tantamount to the future world, as a feast we have in three 
parallels. Matthew 22. 1-12 speaks of a certain king who made 
a marriage-feast for his son; Luke 14. 16-24 mentions a “great 
supper” which a “certain man” made; whereas R. Yohanan b. 
Zakkai compares the future world to a banquet to which a 
king invited his servants without fixing a time for it.7! This 
proves how current this parable was in Palestine in the first 
century. R. ‘Akiba also uses this metaphor of the future world 
as a meal in his saying that “everything is prepared for the 
banquet” (Ad. II. 16, mmyod ypno 55m). The same picture of 
the future bliss is given by Luke 13. 23-29. One of its features 
is to recline in the kingdom of God in the company of the 
righteous, “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the prophets”. 
Likewise R. Yohanan b. Zakkai describes the intellectual bliss 
in store for his circle of disciples.7? “I and you were, accord- 
ing to my dream, reclining on Mount Sinai and a heavenly 
voice told us, ‘Come ye up here, there are large banquet- 
chambers and beautiful divans are spread before you... .’” 
All these expressions with regard to the future world, which 
seem to have been common in the first century, should be 
taken figuratively, at any rate when employed by the spiritual 
leaders of the time. Likewise in the book of Enoch (62. 14) 
we read of “eating, lying down and rising up” in the company 
of the “son of man” till eternity. But the legendary Aggada 


7 Sab. 153a, expanded in Kok. R. to 9. 4, where the parable is mentioned 
in the name of the Patriarch R. Yehuda I, but, as Bacher, Agada d. Tannatten, 
I2, p. 36, note 1, has pointed out, already R. Meir makes this parable the 
starting point for his comment, and therefore the reading ‘R. Yohanan b. Zakkai 
in Sab. is to be preferred. 

72 Hag. 14b, cp. the version in Fer. Hag. Il. 77a, ll. 69—71; see also 
Ab, 4. 21, Poprwd o3snw “1D. 
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in Za‘an. 25a, top, concerning the wife of R. Hanina b. Dosa 
(a contemporary of R. Yohanan b. Zakkai, see Ber. 34b, 
bottom) is certainly of late origin. The naive description of 
some of the righteous eating on golden tables with two legs 
while the tables of those of others more meritorious had three 
legs, clearly reflects the crude conception of the future bliss 
that developed, as we have seen, in the later centuries. The 
whole Aggada bears the stamp of Babylonian origin and has 
its starting point from Rab’s report of R. Hanina’s extreme 
poverty (ibid. 24b, bottom), that very scholar who emphasized 
a more sublime conception of the future world (above, p. 346)! 


V 
FUNERALS AND TOMBS 


The description of the burial of Jesus offers some points for 
discussion. John niakes the funeral to have been expensive, no 
less than a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pounds in weight, having been used on this occasion (19. 39). 
By the “linen garments” (othéuza), which John mentions, there 
are meant in general the garments in which the dead are 
shrouded corresponding to the Talmudic expression Nan ‘3Dn 
(Kil. IX. 4, Sanh. 46a). But it is not indicated whether these 
clothes were of fine (byssus) or of common linen. In the 
Synoptic Gospels we are told that Joseph of Arimathea bought 
a sindon (cp. Talmudic }"%D) and wrapt Jesus therein (Mark 
15.46; cp. Matthew 27.59; Luke 23.53). In view of the fact 
that Joseph evidently held Jesus in great esteem and that he 
was a man of standing, a respected councillor (Mark. 15. 43),73 


73 A rich man” according to Matthew 27.57, “a councillor, a good man 
and righteous” according to Luke 23.50. There is no reason for doubting 
Mark’s tradition as to Joseph’s attitude towards Jesus which is also borne out 
by John 19. 38 who declares the former to have been the latter’s disciple. Lake, 
The Resurrection of Fesus, p. 182, argues that Joseph was really not in sym- 
pathy with Jesus but acted as the representative of the Synhedrion to supervise 
the burial of Jesus before nightfall in accordance with the law of Deut. 21. 22-3. 
But this view is untenable. It has already been pointed out that had the 
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the cloth he procured for Jesus’ body was probably of fine 
linen. At that time the general custom was to wrap a dead 
body in more than one costly garment and altogether funerals 
were very expensive so that they became a burden upon the 
people. When Josephus writes that “our law has also taken 
care of the decent burial of the dead, but without any extra- 
vagant expenses for their funerals and without the erection of 
any illustrious monuments for them” (Contra Apion. Il. 26, 
§ 205), it is from the viewpoint of the apologist endeavoring 
to present an attractive case, an attitude we have discerned 
in Josephus above (p. 324) in connection with the circumcision- 
feasts. He himself mentions the custom of expensive funeral- 
meals for the multitude and remarks that “this custom is the 
occasion of poverty to many of the Jews because they are 
forced to feast the multitudes”. (Wars, II. 1. 1.) 

Moreover a Baratza tells us in rather picturesque language 
that “formerly (73wWN12)7 the burial expenses of a dead person 
were more grievous to the relatives than his death and many 
people would leave their dead and disappear. Till R. Gamaliel 
came and through himself set the example of disregard of 
custom. He was buried in cheap linen garments (jnwp ‘5D) and 
the people followed this practice”.75 The earlier custom is 


Synhedrion ordered Jesus’ burial, a grave in the special cemetery preserved for 
delinquents (see Sax. VI. 11) would have been assigned to him. Lake’s ob- 
jection (ibid. p. 174) that the time was pressing and too short for taking his 
body there and therefore a tomb near the place of execution was chosen is 
entirely speculative. We do not know where this special cemetery was situated 
and we could just as well argue that it was likely near the place of execution, 
the Golgotha of the Gospels, which was outside the city of Jerusalem. Moreover, 
such tasks as the burial of executed persons in accordance with the Biblical 
commandment would be assigned to one of the officers of the Synhedrion (the 
so-called ~% ma ‘m>w) and not to a member of the court a councillor, in 
person. 

74 In the Talmudic literature there is a considerable number of Baraztéz, 
beginning with this formula of M31w& 2, which in several cases report important 
changes in customs and rules. 

7s Ket. 8b, M. K.27b; the parallel in Zos. Mid. TX. 17 dees not mention 
this detail of jnwb ‘>. It is questionable whether R, Gamaliel I is meant here 
or II (of Jabneh). In favor of the latter alternative would be the Bavazta (Kei, 8b) 
to the effect that “in the house of a mourner four cups were added (over which 
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mentioned in the Book of Adam and Eve (48. 4), God saying 
to the angels “Bring me three linen cloths of byssus and spread 
over Adam”. This linen cloth of byssus was fine and costly 
and was used in Egypt for the mummies. But since the time 
of R. Gamaliel cheap flaxen cloth and not the costly sindon 
was used in Palestine as shrouds. Also the number of three 
garments seems to have been reduced to one common linen 
cloth. Thus R. Yehuda the Patriarch (died about 217 C. E.) 
was buried in one cloth only. This innovation of simplicity at 
funerals seems to have been fluctuating still in his time. He 
had, therefore, to mention, on his death-bed the express desire 
not to be buried in several expensive garments.7® 

Another point to be discussed is the use of spices for 
anointing the dead (Mark 16.21; Luke 24.1; Matthew mentions 
no spices in this connection, but see Matthew 26.1; Luke 14. 8). 
John reports expressly that it was the custom of the Jews to 
bury their dead bound in linen with spices (19.40). For this 
custom there is no parallel in Talmudic literature. Mention is 
only made of anointing the dead (}'20, Sad. 23. 5), most likely 
with oil, but it is not stated explicitly whether spices were 
used for this purpose. Yet it is quite probable that the oil was 
scented by a compound of spices (“myrrh and aloes”, John 
19. 39). On the other hand the use of spices is specifically 


benedictions were recited) . . . one for the rebuilding of the Temple and an- 
other for R. Gamaliel (on account of his innovation of cheap funerals)”. It 
appears as if these additions were made after the destruction of the sanctuary. 
But the cup for the Temple is not mentioried in the parallel passages (fer. 
Ber. 6a, ll. 34—5, Semahot c. 14). However, the text of ¥er. is somewhat 
corrupt because it begins “and when R. Simon b. Gamaliel died they added 
another three cups . .. and one for R. Gamaliel”. Geiger (¥Z VII. 133—5), 
followed by Krauss (Ta/m. Arch., Ul. 57), maintains that R. Gamaliel I is meant 
here. He also thinks that the author of the Test. of Judah 26.3 had this new 
custom in mind when making Judah declare before his death, “Let no one 
bury me in costly apparel”. But this is missing in the Armenian version and 
is probably a later insertion. The Testaments of the 12 Patriarchs were com- 
posed long before the time of even R. Gamaliel I; (according to Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, UW. 282, they originated in the latter years of 
John Hyrcanus, between 109—106 B. C.). 

76 pomon ‘by yan bx, Her. Kil. 32b, Il. 3—4, Ket. 35a, ll. 8—9, Gen. 
R. c. 100. 
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referred to as being placed before the dead on burning coals 
in order to purify the air. Originally this was done only in 
the cases of persons who had died from intestinal diseases. 
In course of time, however, burning coals with spices thereon 
were carried in vessels before all the dead as a mark of 
honor.?7, The Miskna speaks of them in a general manner as 
“the spices of the dead”.78 R. Ashi (died 427 C. E.) mentions 
a custom (evidently in vogue in Babylon) to place a myrtle 
on the bier in honor of the departed (Bezah 6a). Also Josephus 
in describing the funeral of Herod states that five hundred 
domestics carried spices followed by soldiers who marched in 
front of the bier (Wars I. 33.9, § 673 = Ant. 8.3, § 199). 
Likewise at the funeral of Aristobul, Herod provided “a great 
quantity of spices” (Amt. XV. 3.4, § 61), probably for the 
purpose of being carried before the bier. 


Another detail, mentioned in Matthew 9.23 (but not in 
Mark 5.38 and Luke 8. 52), is the presence of flute-players at 
funerals. This is fully corroborated by the statement of R. Yehuda 
b. Ilai (middle of the 2nd century, C. E.) that even the poorest 
in Israel should provide two flute-players and also mourning 
women at the funeral of his wife (Kez. IV. 6). This custom is 
well-established.79 


Several references to tombs in the Synoptic Gospels give 
occasion for discussing the structure of Jewish graves in Palestine 
in the time of Jesus. The usual tomb consisted of a cave 
containing one or several niches (j'915). Such a cave used to 
be closea by a massive circular stone, much like a grindstone, 


77 Tos. Nid. TX. 16; Bab. M. K. 27b, top, has the reading “the burning 
coals were placed under the bier”. 

78 Ber. VII. 7 ono 5w nwa, which the Gemara (Ber. 53a) explains 
were for the purpose of dissipating the odor. (See also Fer. Ber., 12b, 1. 71 ff, 
wherefrom it is evident that the spices were sometimes put on the bier and 
sometimes in front of it). This passage as well as the one in Besahk 6a offer 
no corroboration whatever for the custom, mentioned in the Gospels, of 
anointing the dead with spices, as Edersheim (Life and Times of Fesus, II 9, 
p- 318) wrongly maintains. 

79 Tos. Ned. Il. 7; see further B. M. 6. 1, Sab. 23. 4, Tos. M. K. IL. 7. 
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which was rolled against its aperture.*° It is nowhere mentioned 
that these stones were whitewashed. Near doubtful graves only 
there used to be put up signs, called D's (cp. II Ki. 23.7; 
Ezek. 39. 15), to forewarn people from treading on those spots 
and thereby incur Levitical impurity. These signs were repaired 
and whitewashed every 15th of Adar by order of the Synhedrion 
in order that the pilgrims going up to Jerusalem for the Passover 
should avoid these spots.8* It is clearly stated that the signs 
were erected near doubtful graves only. Of R. Simon b. Yohai 
it is reported that he had systemically put up such signs at 
supposed graves in Tiberias in order to render the town 
Levitically pure (Sad. 34a, top). 

From the preceding it is clear that when in Matthew 
23.27-8 the scribes and the Pharisees are compared “unto 
whited sepulchres which outwardly appear beautiful”, but in- 
wardly are full of dead men’s bones, these 5°33 could hardly 
be meant since they were erected only near doubtful graves 
and were in themselves not so conspicuous in size. Moreover, 
the signs themselves were placed on a pure place near the 
suspected tomb.’3 Thus the simile of Matthew—we are not 
concerned here with its ethical justification but with its correct- 
ness as a figure of speech—would not fit in if referred to these 
whitewashed signs.’ The Gospel-commentators speak in a 


80 This stone, called 5513 (cp. O4. II. 4), is also mentioned in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Matthew 27. 60.66; 28.2; Mark 15.46; 16.3.4; Luke 24.2; cp. John 
20.1. For a description of this stone see Latham, Zhe Risen Master, p. 33, 
and also Loew in Krauss, Za/m. Arch., Il. 488, note 528. 

8x Sek. I. 1, cp. Zos. Sek. IV. 5, and M. A. I. 1. 

82 Baraita in M. K. 5b, mppon dy pays bax mig dy PSD PR. There 
is no reason for assuming that it refers only to the intermediate days of the 
Festivals (Iywem din, cp. Tés:f6¢ s. v. y3ysp PR). The parallel passage in Zas. 
Sek. I. 5 shows that we deal here with the 15th of Adar; only the detail of 
the doubtful graves is missing there. 

83 Tos. Sek. I. 5, Bab. M. K. 5b, XOX ANDWA DNPH WIA NX PIM PR 
mand Jipon mM opps. This sign consisted of lime (10, Ma‘as. S. 5. 1, 
B. EK. 69a). 

84 Neither Wuensche, Meue Beitrage zur Erklirung der Evangelien, a. \., 
nor Merx, Matthaeus, a. 1., properly understood Matthew’s statement by simply 
referring it to the signs at the tombs. But also Krauss, 1. c., II. 80, takes in 
this sense. 
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general way of whitewashing the tombs from the outside, but 
for this no evidence is adduced. The only whitewashed part 
was the sign near a doubtful grave. There occurs, indeed, in 
the Zalmud the phrase “to whitewash his sepulchre”*5 which 
either refers to the monument over the tomb (which will be 
dealt with presently) or, more likely, to the inside of the niche, 
the so-called J!2. The latter used to be whitewashed.2° No 
other indication is given in the Za/nud that the ordinary graves, 
except the signs near the doubtful ones, were whitewashed 
from the outside. 

By “sepulchres” (¢aphous) Matthew apparently meant the 
monuments (MWD3) that used to be erected over tombs (cp. 
verse 29). Zos. Oh. XVII. 4 states explicitly that as a rule the 
mgnuments in Palestine are pure (because not standing over 
tombs) “except the whztewashed ones”.*7 When alluding to 
these whitened monuments, the simile in Matthew 23. 27 
corresponds exactly: outwardly they appear beautiful but there 
are dead men’s bones.®§ It should be remarked ex passant 
that the simile itself is found already in the Armenian version 
of the Story of Ahikar (12.2), “for she is like a sepulchre 
which is fair on the upper side and below is full of the 
rottenness and bones of the dead”.89 Luke 11. 44 speaks of 
“tombs that appear not, and the men that walk over them 


85 yap N& Tod, used by R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanos, Yéma 66a, Tos. Ved. IIL. 4. 

86 As we learn from Fer. M. K. 80d, 1. 22, where R. Yose b. Nehorai, 
in commenting on the AM@skna I. 1 that the niches may be finished on the 
intermediate days of the Festivals, remarks that this means to whitewash them 
(1'D2 1D). a. 

87 Jos. Oh, XVII. 4, MINA yD PIN NITY SNIw prNaw mrwp2 npn. As 
to the custom of monuments on tombs cp. further R. Nathan’s statement (Sed. 
II. 6, end, Zos. I. 12, Fer. 47a, ll. g—10, Gen. R. c. 82) that the surplus of 
the sum set aside for the funeral of a dead person should be spent in erecting 
a monument on his grave (3p by wb)). 

88 This clause “which outwardly appear beautiful” is thus essential for the 
understanding of the simile (against Merx, a. 1., who with the help of Syrsin 
regards it as a gloss). 

89 For other significant parallels in the Gospels to the sayings in the story 
of Ahikar, see Charles, Afocr. and Pseudepigr., II. 719, where however the 
above parallel is not pointed out. 
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know it not”, referring to the so-called DINNA 3p, a grave in 
the depth, which in most cases remained undiscovered. When 
the ashes of the Red Heifer (Num. c. 19) were prepared, 
special provision had to be made that no Levitical impurity 
be incurred by such a DINT 3p, a tomb that appears not.% 

Another statement of Matthew 23.29 should be discussed 
in this connection. The Pharisees, it is stated, “build the 
sepulchres of the prophets and garnish the monuments of the 
righteous”. The former are also mentioned in the Talmud. 
There existed such in Jerusalem and when all the tombs were 
remowed from the city in order to render its whole area 
Levitically pure, these graves of the prophets remained together 
with those of the kings.9* But as regards the monuments of 
the righteous (O'‘p'137 NWI), though no doubt there existed 
a number of them, we find nowhere an indication that they 
were adorned specially by the Pharisees. Significant, on the 
contrary, is the saying of a prominent Pharisee, R. Simon b. 
Gamaliel, that no monuments at all should be erected for the 
righteous because their teachings and deeds are their memorial 
(jarit Jt MII, Fer. Sek 47a, ll. 11—2, Gen. R. c. 82). We 
only hear of a Jew in a Greek-speaking country leaving legacies 
for having his tomb wreathed and adorned on Passover and 
on Pentecost respectively.9 

In the third century, C.E., some scholars made it their 
practice to erect signs near the graves of the earlier Rabbis 
which were forgotten in course of time and could be identified 
only with difficulty. R. Lakish (died about 279 C. E.) is reported 
to have indicated in this manner the sepulchral caves of the 
scholars (j3377 SN yYp }"3) and on one occasion he had great 
difficulty in finding the tomb of such a famous scholar as 
R. Hiyya (2. M. 85b). In B. B. 58a the same practice is 


9° Parah Ill. 2, cp. Tos. Parah Ill. (IL) 2. See the definition of ownnn “3p 
in Tos. Zab. 2. 9, and cp. Naz. 63b, Fer. Naz. IX. 57d, ll. 12. 23. 

9* W137 3pH) TINA “app pin, Fer. Naz. IX. 57d, 1: 61, cp. also Zos. B. B. 
I, 11, Semahot c. 14, and Ab. de R. Nathan, ed. Schechter, 1st version, c. AG: 
2nd version, c. 39. 

92 Cp. the tomb-inscription of Hierapolis in Asia Minor, quoted by 
Schuerer, III‘, p. 18, top. 
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related of R. Benaya (beginning of the 3rd century, C. E.).93 
In this connection we have a legendary story of R. Benaya’s 
visit to the cave of Makpelah in Hebron where he met on the 
threshold Eliezer the servant of the Patriarch Abraham. How 
this story of the supposed experiences in the south of Palestine 
of a Galilean Rabbi of the beginning of the 3rd century- 
mentioned forsooth only in Babli and not in the Palestinian 
Talmud-is an “excellent parallel” to Matthew 23.29 and also 
“characterises at the same time the crude conceptions of the 
continued physical existence of the dead in their caves as 
were prevalent in Judaism zz the Time of Fesus’, as Merx, 
Matthaeus, p. 329, maintains, is very difficult to see. Here we 
have another example of the method of finding Talmudic 
parallels to the Gospels without paying regard to chronology. 
Similar legends we read about R. Hiyya and his sons in their 
sepulchres (Fer. Kil. 32b, 1. 69 ff. and Kok. R. c. 9.10). Such 
stories may be evidence for the beliefs in the 3rd century (if 
not later, viz. for the time when these stories were composed) 
but it is inadmissible simply to antedate them to the time of 
Jesus without any further proof. 


93 Lightfoot, to Matthew 23. 27 wrongly translates the expression NNiYD in 
this passage by ‘monumenta’. But in the former passage from B. M. he correctly 
translates “MYD by ‘speluncam’, more properly would have been ‘speluncas’ 
(in the plural) = xn Yb. 
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THE HALAKA IN THE GOSPELS 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE JEWISH 
LAW AT THE TIME OF JESUS 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN, 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, New York, U.S. A. 


Dedicated to my Friend Dr. Louis Ginzberg 
on the occasion of His fiftieth Birthday 


LMOST ALL New TESTAMENT students admit, as a 
matter of course, that a comparative study of Jewish law will 
lead us to a better understanding of the Halakhas which are 
discussed by Jesus and the Pharisees, but in their comparative 
studies none of them lay stress on the evolutionary character 
and the historical development of the Jewish Halakhas, so as 
to inquire if these Halakhas as found in the New Testament 
were in existence among the Jews before or even in the time 
of Jesus. Such an investigation would certainly result in under- 
standing of the historical value of the New Testament. 

A close examination of the Halaka mentioned in the Gospels 
will show that many of them as e. g., the institution of hand- 
washing before the meals which, according to the statement 
in the Gospels, was a subject of controversy between the 
Pharisees and Jesus, as well as the institution of baptism for 
proselytes, were not in existence among the Jews at the time 
of Jesus. Therefore we are constrained thereby to conclude 
that the statements in the Gospels which allude to these 
Halakhas and to the institution of baptism for proselytes were 
not based on written or oral sources but on the customs 
existing at the time of compilation of the Gospels. 

Baptism for proselytes in the Gospels and its origin. 

In the New Testament we find evidence of the fact that 
in the time of the Apostles and even of Jesus, baptism was 
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required in the name of Jesus for such as wished to be ad- 
mitted into the Christian Community. This can be seen from 
Mark 16. 16, “He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved”* 
and also Matthew 28.19 where we find that Jesus instructed 
his disciples: “Go therefore, make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.”2 In the Acts we find that Philip’s 
converts were baptized (8.12.38) and Peter said “Be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ” (2. 38).3 

The opinion of almost all New Testament Scholars is that 
baptism among the Jews had been in vogue long before Jesus, 
although they admit that it is not mentioned either in the 
Bible or in the Apocrypha, and that Philo and Josephus are 
silent on the subject. They nevertheless contend that baptism 
among the Jews as initiation of proselytes existed before Jesus’ 
time, since from the beginning of Christianity the Jews were 
hostile to the new sect, and we can hardly conceive of their 
adopting that institution from them.t It appears to me that 
although it is evident that the Jews would not have borrowed 
any institution of this character from the new Christian sect, 
upon whom they looked as heretics, nevertheless this alone 
does not suffice to show that the Jews had baptism for pro- 
selytes before the advent of Jesus, for, upon historical investigation 
of the Talmudic passages bearing on this subject and a full 
investigation of the origin of this institution, we shall find that 
the Jews did not adopt it until shortly before the destruction 
of the second Temple. 


xO motedcac xai Bantiedele cwShcerat. 

2 Bantiovtes adtods ei¢ td Svopa tod Matpd¢ xal tod viod xat tod 
aylov IIvebpatog. On the text, see Allen, 1. c. (The International critical 
Commentary). Comp. Conybeare, ZNTW (1901) 275. 

3 Comp. Acts 10. 48; 19.5. Baptism itself was no longer a simple sign of 
purity or repentance, as it was in the time of John the Baptist; it was now a 
public confession of faith in the name of Jesus Christ. 

4 See Edersheim, The Life and Time of Fesus, Ap. 12. Schiirer, Geschichte 
des judischen Volkes, III. 131. M. Schneckenburger, “Uber das Alter der jiidi- 
schen Proselytentaufe”, Berlin, 1828; see also E. Bengel, Uber das Alter der 
judischen Proselytentaufe, Tibingen, 1814. Comp. also Harnack, Hist. of Dogma 
T3709, 
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As we noticed before, all the scholars admit that no trace 
of baptism for proselytes is found in the Bible or in the Apo- 
crypha, Philo or Josephus,5 yet they claim that the argument 
of silence is not strong enough, as no occasion for mention 
thereof presented itself.—But Josephus, it would appear to us, 
had, occasion to mention baptism of proselytes had it really 
existed among the Jews. 

We refer to his account of the conversion of Izates, King 
of Adiabene, when Eleazar reproached the king for not being 
circumcised, and he felt compelled to undergo this rite, though 
he incurred danger from his family and his nation. Had baptism 
at this time been required, Josephus would not be silent on 
this point.® 

In my opinion, in the time of the Second Commonwealth 
until shortly before the destruction of the Temple, baptism 
was not required for entry of any Gentile into the Jewish 
community. 

We, indeed, find passages in the Bible relating to the rite 
of baptism, but as admitted by all scholars, these have refer- 
ence to persons who wished to be purified from sin and from 
uncleanliness. Baptism, as we know, was practiced also among 
the Essenes and the ninw ‘5a1», but we cannot in all Tannaitic 
literature find any trace of baptism for those who wished to 
enter into Jewish communities until shortly before the destruction 
of the Temple. The Rabbis of the Talmud sometimes ascribe 
antiquity to baptism by referring it to Pharaoh’s daughter? or 
to Jacob or to Moses,’ but admittedly without historical 
foundation. 

We do find a controversy about baptism between the 
Schools of Shammai and Hillel,» but these schools existed for 
more than a century and lasted some time after the destruction 
of the Temple. We will show that this controversy belongs 


5 See Schneckenburger, ibid. LEdersheim, ibid. Schiirer, ibid. 

6 Ant. XX. 2.4. Comp. also Schneckenburger, ibid. pp. 113—116. 

7 T. Sotah 12b. 

8 Ker. ga. 

9 opis 3) Sd> ynpp nx Saw Saw om ws Mob Jwa Wonw 13 
Sap yD wus mwa yo wwA, Fes. VIIL 
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to a later period.'® It has been noted that baptism for proselytes 
is mentioned in the Szdyllino Oracles (B. IV)™ and also in 
Arrian’s writings we find the statement that baptism was 
demanded of proselytes.?? These writings, however, are known 
to belong to the Second Century and hence prove nothing for 
the time of Jesus. 

Some of the New Testament Scholars, who have rejected 
the antiquity of proselyte baptism, have contended that the 
Jews naturally required baptism from a convert, who had never 
undergone Levitical purification, and they argue thus: If a Jew 
was frequently to bathe to attain ceremonial purity, a Gentile, 
whose whole life up to that moment had been lived in pollution, 
upon becoming a proselyte would be in greater need of it.73 
This, however, does not hold good; for, we know that in early 
times of the Tannaim, the Gentiles in this regard were held 
to be unsusceptible of impurity, and were never subjected to 
the laws of M770) ANDW. Many statements to this effect are 
found in the Tannaitic literature, such as, Gentiles are not 
susceptible of impurity m8 Dd3pH PX OMIM ANTIN* also, 
Gentiles who are affected by leprosy do not impart impurity.'s 
Therefore, a Gentile not being considered unclean was not 


10 See below note 19. 

tr Ev motapote Aodcacte Sdov Sépog devatot. 

“Otay tid éxappoteplCovta efSmpev, eldapev Aedetv oby gotw 
“Tovdatos add’ Onoyplverat Stay 6’ dvahapy tO TAOS TO TOD BeBappévov xat 
Tenpévov, tote xal Zot. tH svete xat xadetrat Tovdatos. Arrian, Disert. 
Epic. Il. 9. 

13 Edersheim, ibid. Schiirer, ibid. Marcus Dods, Dict. of Christ and the 
Gospels, Art. Baptism. A. Plummer, “Dict. of the Bible”, Art. Baptism, about 
the literature on Baptism for Proselytes, see Schiirer, ibid. Tertullian also tells 
was that the Jews had to bathe often (every day) to attain purity, “Judaeus 
quotidie lavat, quia quotidie inquinatur”. De Bapt. XV. The statement of Ter- 
tullian has no value for the time of Jesus, as Tertullian lived in the second 
century (I55—222 C.E.), If is true for his own time when in consequence of 
the 18 measures which were promulgated shortly before the destruction of the 
Temple, the Jews owing to the fact that almost every object was considered 
unclean had to bathe frequently in order to attain purity. 

4 Meg. VII. Io. 

t5 Ibid. II. 14, 1H... Ins JD Ns Wana xdw sy wa mn. 

Tosefto ohalot, I. 4, YWTY OFA Dyn Oy... . NDA DO YIDA MDHAIMTN NIA. 
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obliged to receive baptism on becoming a proselyte; as a 
matter of fact, he was regarded as a new-born child.*6 3 
‘wT Tow Td ans. 

Only in the time of the great revolution against the Roman 
domination in the end of the year 65 C. E. when the Jewish 
national spirit was awakened, the influence of the School of 
Shammai, favorable to the promoting of organized resistance, 
and therefore prevailing at that period, tended to dissever Jews 
from all Gentile connections.77 Among other measures designed 
for this purpose, they made the pronouncement that all Gentiles 
are zpso facto unclean*® on 37 559 }!atD and on this basis they 
prohibited all the Jews to associate with them. In consequence 
of these pronouncements, any Gentile now being regarded zpso 
facto unclean, baptism become a szne qua non for entering into 
the Jewish Community. Baptism for proselytes was therefore 
introduced into Jewish law after the assembly which adopted 
the 18 measures. All the controversies about baptism for 
proselytes are later than this period.’9 


md O34) On onand) Zabhim II. 1 ANI PROwS jIS AWINA WIM OT 
mn ndapp xowny nad ganw> ANswm Ax AM oO dspH nm 132 ON 

Siphre Zutta (ed. H. Horwitz) XXXI. 19. Comp. ibid. XIX. 10. Comp. 
also the statement of the Talmud, nxn 15 NRW [3] MID YY Vaz. 61b. 

16 Yeo. 22a passim. 

17 See S. Zeitlin, “Les dix-huit mesures”’, REJ (1914) 22—29. Also idem, 
Meg. Ta in. as a source for Jewish chronology and history in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, p. 108, note 286. 

18 Jos. Zab. Il.1, see also S. Zeitlin, “Les dix-huit mesures”, REJ 1914. 

19 So may aayd anpp Soi Saw ovmpix ‘XDw ma MOD JWwa Wanww 
Pes. VIII. Vpn jo wins nda yO Wb DMBIK. 

The School of Shammai held that a Gentile circumcised and baptised on 
the 14th of Nisan could on the following evening eat the Paschal Lamb, while 
the School of Hillel was of the opinion that he had to wait seven days. The 
underlying motives of these schools were as follows: 

The Hillelites, carrying out the principle of m1nd1'D wy, “make a fence 
around the law‘, took cognizance of human nature. A Gentile who on the 
14th of Nisan had taken his ritual bath and who in his state of paganism 
might have defiled himself by touching a corpse, if he were allowed, according 
to the law, to eat the Paschal Lamb that same evening, he might think on 
some other occasion, after touching a corpse that he would not have to wait 
the seven days required by law; thus by eating the Paschal Lamb in impurity 
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As any Jew who was unclean in the degree of a 31 was 
obliged after purification to bring a sacrifice,” so the Gentile 
who was declared unclean in the degree of a At and wished 
to become a Jew, after being baptized, had to bring also a 
sacrifice. As a result of the above-mentioned pronouncement 
he was regarded as unclean and, as a sine qua non, had to 
be baptized and also to offer a sacrifice after undergoing such 
purification. Some Rabbis of the Talmud misunderstood the 
reason of baptism and sacrifice for the proselytes and were 
led to consider as indispensable essentials for proselytes-circum- 
cision, baptism, and sacrifice.?? The Rabbis have been followed 
in this by modern Talmudists as well as by New Testament 
Scholars; the reason for baptism having gradually become 
unknown was that it had been put on a par with circumcision 
as a symbol.?3 

As we said above, it is generally admitted that the institution 
of baptism for proselytes was adopted from the Jews by the 
early Christians. This could have taken place only after the 


he would incur excision. The Hillelites thought fit, in consequence of the 
principle of “make a fence around the law” mind 30 wy and determined that 
he must wait seven days. Although when he was a Gentile he was not suscept- 
ible of Levitical impurity, but only upon the adoption of the Eighteen Measures, 
he gua Gentile, being acknowledged as unclean, in the degree required one day 
for purification. The School of Shammai, holding the principle, “Let the strict 
Law prevail”. “Ai MX yI7 3p’ were of the opinion that if a Gentile is baptized 
on the 14th of Nisan he may eat on that very evening of the Paschal Lamb. 
In future years if he should touch a corpse, he would have to wait seven days 
as would any Jew in the same manner. Compare /¢s. 92a and Fer. ibid. 36b, 
about the principles of the School of Shammai and Hillel, see Schwartz, “Die 
Controversen der Schamaiten and Hilleliten”’, Vienna, 1893, and S. Zeitlin, 
“the Semikah Controversy Between the Zugoth”, JOR VII. 511—517. 

20 Lev. 15. 14. 

2« Tos. Sek. Ill, Ker. 98 b. It is interesting to note that the sacrifice which 
the proselytes had to bring, was the same as that which the Jews had to bring 
after purification from the uncleanliness of a 3. 

22 Ker, 93. 

23 In the first generation after the destruction of the Temple, we find a 
dispute between Eliezer and Joshua as to circumcision and baptism “which is 
sufficient”? ‘39 5p xdy Saw... 2 2 mos ee de on Saw ads Sw v3 
Yeh 45... . WA OT TDI wT. 
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Introduction of the 18 measures in the end of the year 65 C.E. 
when all Gentiles were delared 7pso facto unclean and so baptism 
for the proselytes became sine gua non. 

Now, as we have come to an understanding cf the origin 
of baptism, we are bound to conclude that all passages in the 
New Testament referring to baptism in the name of Jesus and 
the instruction of Jesus to the disciples “Teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost”, as well as the narrative of the author of 
the Acts that Philip’s converts were baptized cannot refer to 
the time of Jesus or to the time of Peter and Paul (Apostolic 
age), when baptism for proselytes was not required or 
thought of. 


THE INSTITUTION OF WASHING THE HANDS 
IN THE GOSPELS 


From the Gospels we learn Jesus had a controversy with 
the Pharisees about washing of hands before meals. According 
to Mark: “And when they saw some of his disciples eat bread 
with defiled (common) that is to say, with unwashen hands, 
(they found fault). For the Pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of 
the elders. And when they come from the market, except 
they wash, they eat not. And many other things there be, 
which they have received to hold, as the washing of cups and 
pots, brazen vessels and of tables. Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, ‘Why walk not thy disciples according to 
the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen hands?” 
He answered and said unto them, ‘Well hath Esaias prophesied 
of you hypocrites, as it is written, this people honoureth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me! . . For laying 
aside the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, 
as the washing of pots and cups; and many other such like 
things ye do’.”* 


24 Kat i8évte¢ tiwag tav padntdy adtod xowats yepol, tout’ gottv 
dvintoug, éoflovtac [EoPlovery] (tod<s) dptove (2péudavto). Oi yap Daproator 
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All the students of the New Testament as well as of rabbinics 
have taken as a matter of course that the Pharisees and all 
the Jews of the time of Jesus had already adopted the institution 
of hand-washing before meals. According to some of the 
students of the New Testament, Jesus, in attacking this institution, 
was assailing the very stronghold of Pharisaism and Judaism 
of that time.25 It seems to me that the students of the New 
Testament, in dealing with this passage, have followed blindly 
some of the Jewish scholars who had no historical understanding 
of this institution. The expression DT’ MND and oO nd 3 in 
the Zalmud have been considered interchangeable, owing to 
misconception of the whole subject on the part of some of the 
later Rabbis. This can be seen from the Zadmud Sab. 14b, 
where it is stated that the schools of Shammai and Hillel, when 
they accepted the eighteen measures, included among them 
that hands are defiled. The Amoraim were perplexed, by this 
decree because according to their opinion it was instituted by 
Shammai and Hillel; and according to the understanding of 
some Rabbis, Solomon had already declared that hands are 
defiled.” We see that in their opinion, O°" NNsw of the eighteen 
measures is one and the same as O%' n>‘3 which is ascribed 


xat mdvtes of "Tovdator edt pi) mvypavibwvta tas yetpac obx eoPlover, 
xpatobytes tiv Tapddocty tay mpecButéptwy. Kati (epydpevor) amd dyopdc¢ 
Edv pi Bartiowvtar, odx écblovar xat dAAa TOAAG actly & mapéhaBov xpatety 
Bantiopode motypimy, xat Eectdy, xal yadxtwv (xal xAwed@) “Emerta (xat) 
Exepwtaow adtoy of Dapisator a of ypappatets. Atatl of pabntat cov od 
TEPITTOVGLY xAaTA THy Tapddocty, thy mpecButépwy GAA avixtote (xotvats) 
Zepsiv écPlouct toy dptov. “O d& (amoxprfeis), elmev odtots ott xahd¢ [xarw] 
mpoephtevcey "Hoatac mepl budv thy Sroxpitmy wo yéypartar Ste 6 Aade 
obtog yethect pe ting fh 5 xapdla adtmy mopiw axéyet dn’ guod.. 1... 
"Agévtes (yap) thy évtoAiy tod Beod, xpatette tiv mapadocty tév dvpmrwv, 
xal Barntiopods Eeotady anotyptmy a GAAa napdpota totadta mokAd moteite. 
Mark 7. 2-8, comp. Matthew 15.2 according to Luke 11. 37-39, Jesus himself ate 
without washing the hands before. 

25 Compare Edersheim, Zhe Life at the Time of Fesus, Ch. XXXI, and the 
literature there quoted. Even the radical theologians and historians who contested 
the historical value of the Gospels never had investigated historically the 
Halakas which are reported in the New Testament. 

26 WRT Ra Mbbw noky. 2 6. 2 Som oxew na dom expe epdn on 
Sab. 14b, OD novo paryy nodw ypnw mywo Sxipw rox MIM. 
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to Solomon, and this confusion between ON ANDY and nds 
nv produced the general misunderstanding among scholars as 
to the institution of washing the hands. 

In reality, they have no connection, owing to the fact that 
ov now is a Mm whereas om nd M3 is a mpn. Every 
Talmudist realizes the great distinction between M3 and Mpn. 

A Takkana has for its purpose to amend the law or to 
modify it when the need is felt of harmonizing religion and 
life, through a fiction (e. g.; Zaskana of ‘Erubin) or inter- 
pretation of the Biblical law (e. g.; “ip 5y35 n>:2%), of Tradition, 
or Common Law, such as is seen in most of the 7a#fanét of 
Ezra and other 7a££ano¢ found in Tannaitic literature,?7 though 
some of them at first sight, may not seem susceptible to such 
analysis, through the historic facts being unknown. A i, 
however, is a decree of the Sages, absolutely independent of 
and unconnected with any law in Bible or Tradition, but which 
they found necessary to enact, and at times it is intended to 
remain in force for a certain period. 

I shall, however, demonstrate that the institution of ndwp3 
os had no connection with the decree: O°’ ANDY, one of the 
eighteen measures, and then it will be evident that in the time 
of Jesus, this institution was not in existence. 


DECREE OF DEFILEMENT OF HANDS 


The decree of defilement of hands O'S NNSw, issued in the 
famous gathering of the schools of Shammai and Hillel, as 
one of the MN, was directed against the priests, as well as 
oy 5yamt, 1D, as I have shown elsewhere.”8 

The Mishna in Hag. IL. 8, tells us that after every holiday 
all the vessels in the ’Azara were dipped into water.29 The 
priests said to the worshippers: Be careful not to touch the 
vessels, as they cannot be readily dipped, e. g. golden altar, 
or the candelabra.3° But the Pharisees, who were opposed to 


27 See S. Zeitlin, 7akkandt Ezra, JQR. 

28 Ibid. idem, Les dix-huit measures, REJ (1914). 

29 Hag. II. 7. ay nine dy yyrayp (nn) dain topwn. 

30 Ibid. III. 8. [rsp2)] ndbwa wan Row MA OND pO). 
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distinctions between the priests and ordinary Israelites, insisted 
that even vessels touched by priests required such purification, 
that is the significance of their pronouncement as to “hands”, 
namely, that in the sanctuary, priests’ hands are unclean as 
the hands of others. Once, indeed, according to the Zalmud 
they purified the golden candelabrum (11138); to carry out 
their principle. The Sadduccees then perpetrated the jest: It 
will soon come to their purifying the disk of the sun.3? Their 
idea in purifying the Menorah was not, as the scholars think, 
to be overstrict,33 but simply to protest against the teaching 
of the priests (mostly Sadduccees) and place them on the 
same footing as the masses. This decree was approved of by 
both Shammai and Hillel, but was not adopted in practice by 
reason of the fact that most of the high priests were Sadducean. 
After the defeat of Cestius, when the power was restored to 
the Sanhedrin, and on the gathering of the 8nw‘35 a platform 
was adopted for war against the Romans, and in Opposition 
to the Sadduccees,3+ the decree of defilement of hands of the 
priests in the sanctuary was confirmed, and that is the mean- 
ing of the decree that hands are defiled. 

A Mishna in ‘Eduyyot reads: “In case a needle was found 
in meat, the knife and the hands were clean, while the meat 
was considered defiled. If, on the other hand, it is found in 
the dung, everything is clean.35 In the Za/mud there is appended 
to this Rabbi Akiba’s amendment. Rabbi Akiba says, “We 
prove our point that there is no defilement of hands in the 
sanctuary”.3° This statement of R. Akiba’s was incomprehensible 
to the Amoraim; they asked, why does he state only, no 
defilement of the hands in the sanctuary on the basis of the 
Mishna? He should have included vessels, since the knife also 


3t Jer. Hag. III, p. 79d AY INT AS YON NNN opp. 

32 Ibid. (73397 “Wxb) Aon baba pomp Dw, Iw OPM MR, 

33 Graetz, Geschichte der Fuden III, note 12. Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine, 133- 

3¢ See Graetz, Geschichte Ill. S. Zeitlin, Les dix-huit measures, REJ (1914). 

35 “Wy 55m wTbA NYO OY WwWIm DV OWT PIDAW Ww5Id AX¥osw pnp 
‘Eday. Il. 3. 

3% Pes. 19a, wopp3 Oo nxbiw PRY DSI NIPy 9 WX. 
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is declared clean.37 From the reasons assigned by them it is 
evident that the purpose of R. Akiba’s statment was unknown 
to the Rabbis. Aside of the difficulty experienced by the 
Amoraim, it is hard to understand the statement: “We have 
proven our point”. Where do we find, before Akiba’s time, 
anyone declaring that hands in the sanctuary are unclean? The 
whole subject of O°. N8o presents difficulties. If the hands 
have touched any MANO is not the whole body as well as 
these members defiled? 


The Mshna must in my opinion be amended to read: 
Spy “DN . » + NOD WAM Wd PON! Wald ASsalIw Hnpn 
wap. Oo AND PRY Dt. “In case a needle was found in 
the meat, the knife was clean, while the meat was considered 
defiled.” Now we can understand Akiba’s point. The meat 
was unclean, because of the needle, the knife is clean since 
hands do not defile. As before stated, Shammai and Hillel 
declared hands defile every vessel in the sanctuary. From this 
Mishna declaring the knife clean, Akiba deduces that the hands 
are not defiled in the sanctuary, for, did not the hand hold 
the knife? 

Later, some compilers of the Zalmud, having no conception 
of historic background to the decrees of the schools of Shammai 
and Hillel zz ve defilement of hands, having before them the 
statement of Akiba wTpb2 DT MND PRY 1931, they mistakenly 
inserted O'T' so as to read AMIN ONT PID and this impelled 
later Rabbis to ask, “Why doesn’t Akiba refer to vessels as 
well?” Through their unfamiliarity with the underlying historical 
reasons they concluded that hands as such may be defiled 
without defilement of the body, and sought for explanations. 

This idea of hands being defiled without the rest of the 
body, we cannot, I am convinced find in early Tannaitic sources, 
before the adoption of the eighteen decrees. We do find that 
before entering the sanctuary the priest had to bathe his hands 
and feet,3® this was called in the Za/mud 0°27) nT wtp. The 


37 Ibid. 19b Wipoa OSD) ON NOW KY NOD. 
38 Ex, 21. 18-21. 
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custom prevailed among many nations, in entering their sanct- 
uaries.39 

The defilement of hands as distinct from the rest of the 
body is intimated in the expression “Holy Writings defile the 
hands”.*° Among the eighteen measures we find that the Scroll 
is to be considered defiling.4t As I have shown in another 
place, the reason for this pronouncement is opposition to the 
priestly cast, for the Scroll is but one of the many things 
which were declared to defile the Z7:vumah.‘? Later, we find 
that all Holy Scriptures defiled the hands. This decree surely 
was directed against the Sadduccees, for they are said to have 
protested, “Why do the Holy Scriptures defile the hands, 
whereas the books of Homer do not”?43 From this protest 
we see that the Sadduccees felt it was directed against them. 
The Sadduccees believed in the Written Law alone, while the 
Pharisees ascribed authority also to Tradition in order to snatch 
away this weapon from their opponents, a large number of 
whom were priests. They declared that the Holy Scriptures 
defiled the hands so as to render unpermissible the eating of 
T:rumah. With a similar object in view they do not allow 
reading of Scriptures on Sabbath, until after AZm’Za. For the 
sages felt that when the people were free from work they 
should, rather than read the Bible, hear the exposition of the 
Law in the Schools.+4 


39 In Egypt, while the ritual required that the priests bathe the whole body 
before offering sacrifices, it laid stress on washing the hands. See G. Maspero, 
The Dawn of Civilization. Similar custom prevailed in Babylon, when the darz 
must wash their hands before approaching the gods, or taking part in sacrificial 
rites. Maspero ibid. Among the Greeks and Romans it was customary to wash 
hands before entering the temple, and a vase full of water stood in the entrance 
to the temple. It was customary for the Greeks and Romans to wash their 
hands before various magical rites. 

40 DONT NS PROD wip “ano. 

4 Sab. 13b ONT DDT. 

42 S, Zeitlin, Les dix-huit mesures, REJ (1914), idem Takkondt Ezra, JOR 
(1917). 

43 NX PROBE WP ‘SND OMI oNRY OWE Ody IaH PoaIp Ppy pwDIK 
Yad. IV. 6. }XDED PR OWT MDD) ON. 

44 Sab. 14 JD NOX WIP YINID PUP PR WIpr “ANDI Pp PR Rw wD dy AR 
Jer. Sad. 15c. mbyndy anoon, 
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As we have shown the motive of declaring hands to be 
defiled by the Holy Scriptures, was to disqualify such priests 
as handled them from touching the Terumah, and hence the 
priest, Sadduccee, was prevented from reading the Holy 
Scriptures; for this purpose it sufficed to declare defilement 
of hands, but in all other cases of defilement by touching a 
corpse or any minor contamination if the hand was contamin- 
ated, the whole body shared that contamination. 


THE TAKKANA OF WASHING THE HANDS 
BEFORE MEALS AND ITS ORIGIN 


According to Talmudic statement, Solomon instituted 45 
no n>w3. We can hardly believe that this MPN goes back to 
the time of Solomon.t® This institution undoubtedly was of 
great importance at the time when the Pharisees sought to 
harmonize the laws with the living conditions, and, therefore, 
they found it proper to ascribe this just to Solomon, as at 
other times, it can be shown, important M\3pn adopted shortly 
before the destruction of the Temple were ascribed to Ezra.17 

The real purport of this 3p, as we will show, is a modi- 
fication of the laws of M770) ANDY. From the Bible, wo know 
that spoya or one disqualified by a minor impurity had to 
leave the town and undergo 7:dil/ah, and thereafter to wait 
until evening (after sunset he became clean).*® 

For historical evidence that such was at one time the 
Jewish law, note what King Saul said when David failed to 
appear at his father-in-law’s table. 7% 89 Mpp.49 The ex- 
pressions he uses are quite consonant with the obligation of a 
man suddenly confronted with pollution to leave the city, and 


45 Sab.19b. ov ndwas pay nodw ypnw nywa Sew bx TNT IDR, 
46 In the Zalmud Hul. 106 is Solomon’s name not mentioned with the 
connection of oYT nb). Hul, 106a. TAY JI HOR DT yews MD TD ND. 
47 See S. Zeitlin, 7akkondt Ezra, JQR. 
48 Lev. 15.16; Deut. 23.12. 
49 Sam, 20. 24-6. 
24 
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the observance of such a law might not be felt as a hardship 
or obstacle in such a small kingdom.s° 

However, what was not felt to impede progress in the days 
of Saul was felt by the Pharisees to be a great hindrance to 
their desire to bring about agreement between religion and a 
larger life. By their method of exegesis they explained m3nb 
(camp) as 22Y m3ND (camp wherein the S:/izah resided); 
therefore the law of temporary banishment could apply only 
to the Sanctuary proper, and to the ‘Azavak, known also as 
m9 73m camp of the Levite group’, and not to the whole 
city. 

Similarly in the matter of sunset. For according to the 
Torah, mere bathing of the body in water would not have 
been deemed sufficient to render a person pure, unless the 
sun had set on him thereafter, and he is called by the Zahnud 
py dap. The Sages then ordained that, if he had taken the 
prescribed bath, he was zfso facto pure, and relieved of the 
necessity of waiting until sunsets? This m3pn the Talnud 
ascribes to Ezra in these words: “p Sya> mdam jpn Nin, 
meaning to say, that it is sufficient for him to undergo 7:di#/ah, 
and he need not leave the city nor wait until sunset. 

The law of mo 9120, according to which 7:2#%ak alone does 
not suffice, but it is necessary to wait for sunset, the Pharisees 
made, by their decree, apply in cases of 7:rumah. If a priest 
was unclean, he would not only have to undergo 7:bilah, but 
be inhibited from eating Z:rvumah until night.53 After the schools 


5° So Josephus tell us that any one who had gonorrhoe had to leave 
the city. ‘AmyjAace S2 tHe médeme xal tod Aénpa ta ccbpata xaxmdévtac 
zal tod mepi tiv yoviy peopévous. Avs. IIL. 11. 3. 

St Pes. 68a; Stfre 255; S. Zeitlin, ibid. 

82 Sifra S:mini 8. Jennwo mprind) oy yap pond wim... wT I RD 
‘aMyp2 Tyna DIK OK Sew AD Zos. Parak TIT. 6 nv iawn 59K TwyD 
Sifra’’Emér IV. 1. ay 20 Ywyna DORK YT wow. 

53 A I said, after the adoption of the eighteen measures, the priests, as 
well as the laymen were put into a state of uncleanliness. The Jews, to eat 
wipn mine by poin, washing the hands before the meals became a condition 
siné qua non, while for the priests who wish to eat 7:rumak, immersion did 
not suffice, but that setting of the sun was necessary; consequently, 7:rumah 
could not be eaten in the day-time. This makes intelligible the first AGshkna of 
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of Shammai and Hillel had adopted the 727 7" which put 
every Jew in a state of Ritual uncleanliness, life for the 
Jews became impracticable. Therefore the Rabbis declared that 
it would be sufficient to wash the hands and that m>°a) is 
unnecessary. This was the purport of the n't n>‘) ascribed 
to Solomon, an index of the importance attached thereto. 
Eleazer b. Arach, survivor of the destruction of the Temple, 
speaks of oO N93 as a new institution and declares that 
such “')) dispenses with 723», quoting }836 DO‘. Jow xd YT 
TNs yD 39 1DHd.5+ Some Rabbis were averse to the alleviation 
contained in this M3pn, among them Eleazer B. Hanoch who 
was excommunicated for non-acceptance of the rabbinical 
decree.55 

We have shown that this 73pN of hand-washing before 
meals O° n>‘) is a modification of the laws mmm) ANDO 
and comes after the famous eighteen measures passed by the 
Sanhedrin after the victory of Cestius in the end of 65 C. E. 
When after the adoption of the eighteen measures, every Jew 
was considered in a state of pollution. Consequently to wash 
the hands before meals became a condition szme gua non for 
them. We are constrained thereby to conclude that no institution 
of hand-washing before meals was known in the time of 
Jesus.s® 


the Talmud, as, after asking from what time we are allowed to read YOY, it 
says, when the priests begin to eat 7:vumak: AYWH WIAD yOw NX Np ‘npRXd 
ynerina 5x> p33 OMAMDTw. The Amoraim were perplexed, asking why the 
Mishna does not in so many words say, “from the appearance of the stars”. 
But if we say that the Sages decreed that the priests should not eat 7:rumah 
until after sunset, that is, until nightfall, the Msskna very clearly indicates to 
us when we can read the yH¥Y, when the people as a criterion whereby, the 
sun having set, they might know that they could read the ynw. Comp. S. Zeitlin, 
Takkanét Ezra, JQR (1917). 

34 Hul. 106a. 

55 [O° mines pbppws] ovr ndwss papaw Pan ja nydsek 4 NK TS ‘DNR NON 
Ber. 192, comp. F M. K. IIL. 81d. 

s6 That the eighteen measures were adopted shortly before the destruction 
of the Temple, is to my opinion beyond doubt, as we find that Rabbi Joshua, 
who was a survivor of the dectruction of the Temple, calls OY dyn» 2 new 
decree, and also his colleague, Rabbi Eleazer b. Arach, speaks of the institution 
pvr n>, as a new institution. See also S. Zeitlin, Dix-huit mesures, REJ (1914). 
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THE GOSPELS AS WITNESSES OF THE HISTORICITY 
OF JESUS 


The main witnesses of the historicity of Jesus are the Gospels. 
The statement of Josephus concerning him are not taken 
seriously by the most conservative scholars;57 the Talmudic 
statements are also rejected by many scholars as not having 
any historical bearings’ The data of pagan historians, Suetonius 
and Tacitus, regarded as proofs of the historicity of Jesus are 
considered doubtful.59 Even Paul’s epistles have awakened the 
question, does he speak of a real historical personage or as 
an idea?®° The main sources for the historicity of Jesus, there- 
fore, are the Gospels. We find, it is true, discrepancies even in 
the Synoptic Gospels, but these may readily be explained as 
due to the variety of sources from which they drew. The 
many legends about Jesus cannot disprove the historicity, just 
as the legends about Alexander, Charlemagne, and Washington 
do not prove these heroes unhistorical. In the Gospels great 
importance was attached to the primitive Mark and the Logza 
of Matthew and above all to the sayings of Jesus and disputes 
with the Pharisees which are regarded by scholars so unique 
and so permeated with personality that none could consider 
them otherwise than authentic. 

Eusebius tells us in the name of Papias (150 C.E.) who 
gives as his authority John the Presbyter, that Mark never 
saw Jesus, nor was among his followers, that he met Peter later. 
According to Papias, Mark was Peter’s interpreter and he 
carefully wrote down all that he heard from Peter and the 


57 See Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes 1. 544, and the literature there quoted. 

58 See Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte II (1883). Lublinski, Die Ent- 
stehung des Christentums aus der antiken Kultur (1910). Drews, The Witnesses 
to the Historicity of Fesus Il. (1912, eng. tr.) 

59 Bruno Bauer, Christmus und die Caesarum (1879). Drews, The Christ 
Myth (1910, eng. tr.). Norden E., Yosephus and Tacitus, NJKA (Berlin, 1913). 

60 Bruno Bauer, A7vitik der Paulinischen Briefe (1852). Jensen P., Hat der 
Fesus der Evangelien wirklich gelebt? Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen mysteriosen 
Religionen (1910). Drews, work quoted. 
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words of Jesus. He was concerned only to omit nothing that 
he had heard, or to admit no untruth into his writings . .* 

We have seen that even the Halakic controversies reported 
by Mark and the other Gospel writers, which have been 
considered hitherto as most positive evidence of the historicity 
of Jesus and which Papias claims the primitive Mark to have 
derived from Peter’s times, had not arisen. Hence it becomes 
clear that these Halakic references were based neither on 
written nor on oral sources traceable to Peter, but on customs 
prevalent in the times of the Gospel-writers. So we are right 
to assume that even the Gospels have no value as witnesses 
of the Historicity of Jesus. The question therefore remains: 
If are there any historical proofs that Jesus of Nazareth ever 
existed ? 


6: Eccl. Hist. Ul. 39. Kat tod# 6 mpecBdtepog (Iwaévvov) ZAcyev. Mapxos 
pev Eppnvevtis [létpov yevépevos, boa suvnpdvevcev, dxptBac¢ zypavbev, od 
pévtot taker ta Ord tod xvplov 7 AcyHévta 7 mpaytévea. Odte yap Fxovsey 
Tod xvptov odte mapyxodobdnsey adty, Lotepov d¢, we Epny, Hétpp. Oc 
Tpoe tae ypelas Exoretto tac Sidacxadlac GAN’ ody wanep obytatiy td 
xvptaxdy Torobpevos hoytwy, ote obdey Huaptev Mapxoc obtwe Evia ypatac” 
hs drepynpdvevsey ‘Evdg yap éxottcato mpdvorav, tod pydév dy Txovcev 
Tapadtrety 7 Yedcactat tt ev aitots. Besides the reference to the origin of 
the Gospel of Mark, we have in Eusebius also one to the origin of the Gospel 
of Matthew, and again in the name of Papias: MatSatoc pév odv ‘EBpatér 
dtakéxtw ta Adytz covetaEato, Hpyrivevcey S'adta whe Fy Suvatds Exactos. 
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THE LOST “CONFESSION” OF SAMUEL 


ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, Cambridge University, Cambridge, England 


ERSONAL EXPRESSIONS of religion are admittedly 

truest, truest at all events to the conviction and emotion 
of the moment. Our sincerest spiritual life is, indeed, always 
of the moment. But, being sincere, it does not remain moment- 
ary. Whoever honestly records his momentary experience may 
rely on it, that not only will he himself recur to it at other 
moments, but that others will respond to it in their own heart 
and mind. 

This, naturally, is more likely to occur when the individual 
expression is that of a finer soul than the average, of a stylist 
in language as well as in idea. There are no more attractive 
pages in the Za/mud, for instance, than those in which are 
collected the personal prayers of famous Rabbis. There are 
several such pages, too many to marshal here at length. Best 
known are the collections in various parts of Tractate B:rakdz, 
which may now be read in the Rev. A. Cohen’s admirable 
English translation. These prayers were not necessarily the 
actual composition of the authorities in whose name they are 
quoted, but this does not detract from their individuality. Other 
collections are to be found in Tractate Zaanzt; and, to cite 
no others, a third group meets us towards the end of Tractate 
Yoma. With rare exceptions, these personal prayers, partly 
because of the prominent position of their authors or guarantors, 
but mainly because of their spiritual worth and literary quality, 
—for such and similar reasons these private prayers have made 
their way into the public service, and the improvisation of the 
one has become the settled liturgy of the many. 

It is to the third collection (mentioned in the previous 
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paragraph) that our attention must be confined on the present 
occasion. The forms of Confession of Sins for the Day of 
Atonement are discussed on folio 87b of Tractate Yéma. Those 
quoted are essentially individual, though meant for more than 
individual use. All of them (with one exception) are to be 
found in the extant Jewish Prayer-books. There is Rab’s, be- 
ginning: Thou knowest the secrets of eternity and the most 
hidden mysteries of all living. There is Hamnuna’s, opening: 
Before I was formed I was nothing worth, and poignantly 
declaring: Behold I am before Thee like a vessel filled with 
shame and confusion (a form which, as we learn elsewhere, 
Ber. 17a, was subsequently adopted by Raba for regular daily 
recitation). There is R. Johanan’s famous meditation, starting 
out with the memorable phrase (rightly included in the daily 
liturgy): Sovereign of all worlds! Not because of our righteous 
acts do we lay our supplications before Thee, but because of 
Thine abundant mercies. All of these, and more, cited in Yoma 
—all of them as familiar as they are beautiful, are included 
in the liturgy of the great Fast, and some have received an 
even more general place in the Synagogue services. 

Yet there is one very conspicuous exception. A Vedduz 
(Confession) of Samuel is recorded in the Zalmud, and Samuel 
was not a man to ignore. Samuel (c. 165—257) well deserves 
the eulogistic notice of him which Dr. Lauterbach contributed 
to the eleventh volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia (pp. 29—31). 
It was Samuel who “formulated the important principle that 
the law of the country in which the Jews are living is binding 
upon them (2. K. 113b)”. In fact it is easier to under than to 
overrate Samuel’s importance. 

Nevertheless, a Viddui of Samuel, cited in the Talmud, 
has vanished. The Za/mud never again alludes to it, nor does 
it appear in any printed prayer-book. After quoting Rab’s 
well-known Viddui, the Talmud proceeds, “And Samuel said: 
From the depths of the heart’, ‘Whereupon Rashi comments: 
“It is a prayer.” This comment is highly significant; it proves 
that Rashi knew nothing of it. Zunz, in his Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrige (ed. 1892, p. 386), characterises Samuel’s formula as 
“jetzt verlorenes”—“now lost”. Even more emphatic is the 
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remark of R. Samuel Strashun, whose Annotations are printed 
in some recent editions of the Za/mud (e. g. the Wilna edition 
of 1896, from which I quote). Strashun (on whom see JE 
xi. 365) writes as follows: “And Samuel said: From the depths 
of the heart. *Tis a marvel in my eyes that this Viddui has 
dropped out of the order of service in our prayer-books, and 
consequently we do not know what it is’. The attempt to 
identify it with the extant: Zhou knowest the hidden things 
(mai>yn) of the heart is inadmissible; nor is it the case that 
Mordecai ben Hillel (who died a martyr’s death at the end of 
the thirteenth century) cites Samuel's Viddui when comment- 
ing on the passage in Yéma (87b). 

This ignorance of Samuel’s Viddui is further illustrated by the 
variations of the text of the Zalmud. The Bomberg edition 
reads 25m ‘ppynn Tox Sxmw, thus obscuring the well-attested 
fact, that Samuel’s Viddui, like Rab’s, began with Zhou knowest 
(yay ans). That this is really well attested may be seen by 
consulting Rabbinovicz’ Varzae Lectiones (Yoma p. 309, n. 3). 
Several authorities have the initial Zou knowest; in fact, the 
true reading is either 29 5w poy yo ms, which is supported 
by R. Hananel, besides the authorities quoted by Rabbinivicz; 
or better still 25m ‘payo yy ans, for which there is very 
strong evidence. 

It was, therefore, with some little pleasure that I came 
across a Viddui beginning with those very words, in a Geniza 
fragment which I acquired in Cairo a year or two after 
Schechter’s notable visit to Egypt. The fragment is of parchment, 
it is beautifully written, and consists of the first and last leaves 
of a sheet. Thus the first two sides are consecutive, and after 
a gap between the leaves, the last two sides are again con- 
secutive. The MS. has so many points of interest that it seems 
right to print it in full in the Appendix to this article, though 
only one particular passage can now occupy us, and no remarks 
will be offered on the piyutistic elements. Such consideration 
must be deferred by myself to a later occasion, or it may be 
undertaken by other students at their leisure. The Arabic 
rubrics are striking, and the reference on the first side to the 
Babylonian and Palestinian rites in Cairo, and the similar allusion 
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to “old books of the Palestinians” on the fourth side, are an 
acceptable, if small, addition to our knowledge of liturgical 
history. : 

But, for the present occasion, we must confine ourselves to 
some lines on the first page, for these seem to restore to us 
the long-lost Viddui of Samuel. The passage opens with the 
required words, and it is composed in a style which unmistak- 
ably points to antiquity, to the pre-piyutistic age. But though 
the beginning is quite clear, it is not so easy to decide where 
to stop. There is a distinct full-stop in the MS. at the point 
where, apparently, Samuel’s Vzdduz concludes. This full-stop 
may be the addition of a later hand, though the ink seems to 
be of the same colour as. the rest of the text. Even if the 
stop be not ancient, still while the passage continues at con- 
siderable length without other break yet it is obviously com- 
posite, and the actual grammatical structure and the nature of 
the contents combine to confirm the view that the original 


Viddui ends at the point marked. 
Let us now extract these lines, placing them in parallel 
columns with the well-known Viddui of Rab. 


The Viddui of Rab 
movdynr ady 4 yt ons 
sin 5> wei ans on 55 snp 
Nat 55 ys .abt myd> ymiar yoo 
“PIP TID INDI PRI Joo pdyd 
TON WTS PIpdp pry A] 
wywp 55 dy wd moony wins 
asnany 55 by 5 Sinn 

[samen 55 dy 1395 apm 

Thou knowest the secrets of 
eternity and the most hidden 
mysteries of all living. Thou 
searchest the innermost recesses, 
and triest the veins and the 
heart. Nought 7s concealed from 
Thee, or hidden from Thine 
eyes. [May ts be Thy will, O Lord 


The Viddui of Samuel (2) 
‘qnd1 25 ‘poyn yoy ons 
apd nwa My yp An m>D 
nda 8d Joo wmisinwy onda 
RVT ONS ANS PI Pwd) py wi 
pAyIngw yoy onsy wns» 
73> oO MAD U8 SNNy, 7 
saNwp2? JI AT wR * 

a) 

Thou knowest the depths 

of the heart, and art cognisant 
of the mysteries of the reins. 
The tmaginations of (all) crea- 
tures are revealed before Thee 
and our devices are not hidden 
Jrom Thee. Forgiver of iniquity 
and transgression wast Thou 
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our God and God of our fathers, called, Thou art He, O Lord 

to forgive us for all our trans- our God who knowest that 

gressions, to pardan us for all our end is the worm. Our in- 

our tniquities, and to grant us  igquities we confess before Thee, 

remission for all our sins.] O Lord our God, incline Thine 
ear to our entreaty. 


These two Confessions are of the same type; they are 
independent compositions, but obviously belong to the same 
age. On the other hand what follows in our MS. is of the 
elaborate and detailed character such as we find in the Con- 
fessions of a later period. The continuation goes on with the 
conjunction azd, which fails to attach it neatly to the earlier 
lines. “And Thy testimonies Thou hast given unto us ,.. but 
we were unable to stand by them’. This is not a grammatical 
sequence to what precedes, nor does it suit in contents. “Jn- 
cline Thine ear to our entreaty” Qanwpad); but what follows is 
no entreaty (MWp2). The continuation leads up to the alpha- 
betical Confession (3) 13732 138W8), which cannot be traced 
earlier than the eighth century. (Our MS. has, it will be noted, 
some important variants in the alphabetical Viddui). 

Particularly interesting is the passage: “But Thou, O our 
God, gracious and merciful, hast striven early and late to profit 
us, Thou didst desire to make us act wisely. On us Thou didst 
bestow the sweet savours of an altar in order to justify us, the 
service of the sacrifices in order to pardon us, and the Sanctuary 
of holiness to make atonement on our behalf. But we closed the 
abodes of Thy Temple, and tore down Thine altars; we ex- 
tinguished the lamps of holiness, and slew the prophets of 
faithfulness, and bent and bowed down to vanity, until Thine 
anger grew hot against us and Thou didst forsake Thine high 
Abode (the Temple) decause of the evil of our doings.” 

These last clauses are remarkable if not unparalleled. They 
lead up, it will be observed, to an adoration composed alpha- 
betically, but in the reverse of the normal order. 

Altogether the MS. is valuable, even apart from the 
suggestion that it may enshrine the lost Veddui of Samuel; 
the only serious objection to which suggestion is the length 
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and composite character of the whole. But reasons have been 
given for detaching the opening lines from the rest. If indeed 
these opening lines are Samuel’s Vidduz, we can see how it 
came to be excluded from the ordinary liturgies. In the olden 
liturgies, forms of Confession were neither so frequent nor so 
oft-repeated as is the case in the modern Synagogue. Only 
one such form was required, and that was used once or at 
most twice. Samuel’s Vzdduz, though independent of Rab’s, is 
too similar to the latter for both to have been incorporated in 
the early days of liturgical development. Unlike what happened 
with the shortened form of the Eighteen Benedictions (in which 
case Samuel’s form 133530 survived Rab’s, Ber. 17a), Rab’s 
Viddui drove out Samuel’s, and as the Zal/mud does not quote 
the latter passages textually Samuel’s fell into oblivion and 
was only preserved in certain congregations. Rab’s influence 
on the liturgy for the New Year and the Day of Atonement, 
was, as we know from other instances, predominant. Possibly 
also we have here an illustration of how the less familiar may 
outlive the more familiar. Samuel’s Viddui, being well known 
was only cited by its opening phrase. Hamnuna’s, being perhaps 
less familiar, is quoted in its full text. Hence our prayer-books 
were able to incorporate Hamnuna’s Vzdduz, while unable to 
act similarly with Samuel’s. 

Reverting to our opening thought, the transference to a 
communal liturgy of personal prayers, the Confessions of Rab 
and Samuel were both worthy of such adoption. Both show 
us the true Pharisaism—there is no self-righteousness here! 
Man’s innermost heart is bared; the secrets of his soul revealed. 
“To know all is to pardon all.” The God who knoweth all is 
He who pardoneth all. This is the final word of humanity in 
face of the Divine Omniscience and Love. 


AP Ps NADIE 


Consonantal text of the Fragment, parts of which are 
punctuated. The Text follows the original line by line. The 
dots indicate gaps owing to the mutilation ofthe original. The 
original Ms. is now in the library of the Hebrew Union College. 
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THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION 
OF THE EIGHTEEN BENEDICTIONS WITH A 
TRANSLATION OF THE CORRESPONDING 
ESSENE PRAYERS IN THE APOSTOLIC 
CONSTITUTIONS 


Dr. K. KOHLER, President Emeritus Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


FTER ALL that has been written by the various scholars 
from Zunz to Elbogen on the date and the form of the 
Ezghteen resp. Nineteen Benedictions, a careful study of the 
subject makes us feel that the last words have not been spoken. 
Nor does Elbogen’s recent work, ,,Der jiidische Gottesdienst 
in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung“, 1913, satisfy us. Too 
many of his theories are arbitrary assumptions and corrections 
rather than historical elucidations of the facts recorded in the 
traditional sources, though his “Studies” have cast new light 
upon the composition in general. He starts, in fact, on p. 28, 
with the fundamental error of confounding the “arrangement” 
(kisdir) of the Eighteen Benedictions before Gamaliel II by 
Simeon of Phakola (fa Fekuédz') with their original “institution” 
(Thiknu), ascribed by Talmudic traditions—as recorded by 
R. Johanan, the most trustworthy traditionalist — to the Men 
of the Great Synagogue, the 120 Elders who, in the opinion 
of the Rabbis, constituted the Great Assembly convoked by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (see Ber. 33a, Meg. 17b and Fer. Ber. 114, 
p- 45 where R. Jeremiah is a clerical error for R. Johanan). 


x See I. Klein in Monatssch. (1920), 195, who refers to Josephus Anz, 
XII. 42 for the name of the town, and rejects the usual translation: “flax 


dealer’. 
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The first thing, then, to be considered is whether such an 
organization, believed to have been created by Ezra and to 
have lasted until Simon the Just (Simon I who lived about 280) 
(Ad. I. 1-2), did actually exist. Without going into detail, it can 
(See the literature given by Schiirer G. V.I. IL3. 354f, especially 
Kuenen’s convincing proofs) be positively asserted that the 
organization is a fictitious product of the rabbinical schools 
who felt the need of a connecting link between the last Pro- 
phets and Ezra the Scribe and the first school leaders, in order 
to establish an unbroken chain of tradition for their interpret- 
ation of the Mosaic Law, the so-called Oral Law, in contrast 
to the Sadducean adherence to the Written Law. They, 
accordingly, transformed the constitutional assembly of the 29th 
of Tishri, 444 B.C. E. mentioned in Neh. 9-10 into a permanent 
institution which was to take charge of all matters pertaining 
to the Synagogue. Counting the 85 signatories of Neh. 10. 2-28, 
including Ezra together with 32 Levites taken from Neh. 8. 4,7 
and 9. 4-5 and regarded as prophets, to whom Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi were added, they obtained the number of 120.7 
There is, however, a grain of truth in the assumed connection 
of the Eighteen Benedictions with the Men of the Great Syn- 
agogue, as we are told by R. Joshua ben Levi (Yéma 69b; 
Fer. Ber. tic) that the epithet ,Great” given to them was due 
to the fact that they restored the pristine attributes of Greatness 
of God as voiced by Moses in Deut. 10. 17 (See Neh. 9. 32), while 
Jer. 32.18 and Dan. 9.4 (comp. Neh. 1.5) had omitted the one 
or the other of the three. Yet this very remark also refers to the 
initial words of the Eighteen Benedictions (comp. D. De Sola 
Pool, Zhe Fewish Aramaic Prayer, the Kaddish 2-3). As a 
matter of fact, it is safe to assume that the Synagogal liturgy 
as well as the fixing of the Scriptural Canon ascribed to the 
Men of the Great Synagogue (Ber. 33a; Meg.17b and B. B. 15a) 
(comp. “Ab. d. R. Nathan I ed. Schechter p. 2) was the work 
of an authoritative body different from the one who developed 


2 See Krochmal, M.N.h. Z. 9 f., Herzfeld, G. V.I. I. 381, and Ch. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Fewish Fathers, 2nd ed. 110. DOW in Fer. Ber. 4dis a copyist’s 
mistake and should read mwbw as in Fer. Meg. I. 70d. 
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the Halakic material in expounding the Law in continuity with 
the tradition, while applying it to the requirements of the time 
and environment. This was the work of the successors to Ezra 
known by the name of Sé/:rim or Scribes, occasionally called 
also Z:kenim hé-Risonim, ‘the older generations of the Elders” 
(see Z. Frankel, Medo ha Mishnah 10). On the other hand, we 
find the Eighteen Benedictions ascribed in Sif/ve Deut. p. 343 
to the Hakamim hé-Risonim, a copyist’s corruption of the term 
Hasidim hit-Risonim, as still preserved in Midr. T:hillim Ps. 17. 4, 
while Midr. S:muéel to I Sam. 31 has the still more impossible 
reading /V-d:m ha-Risdnim. Now this term Hasidim ha-Risonim, 
“the older generation of Hasidim” appears to be the best name 
for the early composers of these prayers. We must bear in 
mind that these Hasidim of old were real heroes of prayer 
such as are described in Ber. V. 1, 5, intense in their devotion 
and regarded as most powerful in their supplications, whether 
for rain in times of drought, or for victory in times of war. 
A type of such we have in Onias the Saint, called “the circle- 
drawer’ — Ha-M:aggel—on account of his standing in an en- 
closure digged in the ground while offering his prayer (see 
Ta@‘an. Ill. 9-12, Tos. Ta‘an. Ul. 1 and Josephus Azz. XIV. 2. 1). 
Compare the remarkable passage in Midr. Rabbot to Gen. 2.5: 
“There was no man as yet to lead people to worship God by 
their prayer for rain, as did Elijah and Onias, the Circle- 
drawer.” As the last of this class of wonder-working prayer 
heroes we find mentioned Hanina ben Dosa who seems to 
have made a speciality of functioning in this capacity (Ber. V. 5 
comp. Sd¢ah VIII. 14 and Mk. Fithro p. 68 ed. Friedman and 
the latter’s note). Summoned by R. Gamaliel II and R. Johanan b. 
Zakkai to the sickbed of thir sons, he cured them by his prayer, 
we are told Ber. 34b. It is also quite noteworthy that he who 
finds his own prayer unavailing is advised to go to the Haszd 
of his generation to obtain for him his petition (Za‘az. 8a). 
In fact, this older class of Hasidim goes back to the 
Maccabean period (I Macc. 2.42; 7.13; II Macc. 12b and 
Ps. 149. 1-6), and we may well behold in them the successors 
of the Levitical Hasidim and ‘Anavim, the composers of most 
of the post-exilic Psalms. We find them again in the Psalms 
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of Solomon, at the close of the first pre-Christian century in 
the Hosioi “the Saints” (Hasidim) as a class distinct from the 
bulk of “the righteous” (Zaddikim) in 3.10; 4f.; 8.20, 40; 9.6; 
10 f.; 12.5,8; 13.9,11; 14.2,9; 15.11; 17.18—exactly as “the 
lambs” were distinguished from the bulk of “the white sheep” 
in the Enoch vision Ch. 90.6 (see Charles’ notes); and it is 
especially to the saints or Hasidim that the prayers in the 
Synagogues are ascribed (Psalm of Solomon 10. 7-8), just as 
Enoch is represented as teaching the people of posterity how 
to pray (83. 10-84. 4). 

Moreover, the very word for prayer, the verb /A:¢pal/el and 
the noun 7:/filah signifies etymologically pleading, or interceding 
with God on behalf of others, as it is said of Abraham and 
Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job. (Gen. 20.7; 17; 
Num. 10.1,2; 21.7; Deut. 9. 20,26; I Sam. 12.7; 12.19; Isa. 
37-4,21; Jer. 7.16; 11.14; 37.3; 42.2; Job 42.10); and only 
exceptionally we find it used of individual prayer, as in the 
case of Hannah whose attitude puzzled Eli, the high priest, on 
account of its rare occurrence (I Sam. I. 10-12). So does 
Daniel (9. 4) and Ezra 9.6 pray for the people, as does King 
Solomon in the Dedication prayer ascribed to him, though 
written in exilic time (I Kings 8. 23-53). Thus it became the 
rule at the Fast days assemblies (7a‘an. II. 2) to delegate the 
most worthy or venerable person to stand before the ark 
containing the scroll of law and pray for the congregation. 
Here then you have the origin of the Eighteen Benedictions, 
the xame being derived from the response given by the assembly 
with the eulogy: Baruk (Blessed be the Lord) and so forth, 
corresponding to the contents of each prayer, as was the rule 
in the Temple (Ber. 63a), whereas in later times the con- 
gregation responded with Amen, after the closing eulogy had 
been recited by the reader. 

Now as to the original number of Eighteen Benedictions 
there ought to have been no dispute or doubt whatsoever, 
despite all the arguments of Dr. Elbogen in the Monatssch. 
(1902) 330f and his Fiid. Gottesd. 28, 39, 51b. Obviously 
R. Joshua and R. Akiba as well as R. Gamaliel speak of it in 
the Mishna (Ber. IV.3) as of a long-established institution, 
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differing only in regard to the form of their recital in private. 
The same is assumed in the Babylonian Gemara (Ber. 28b), 
where the number of Nineteen Benedictions is accounted for 
by the statement that the Benedictions concerning the heretics 
(Minim) was introduced under R. Gamaliel at Jabneh, when 
Samuel ha-Katan formulated the same. In fact, the number 
Eighteen was, as Landshut following Isaiah de Trani correctly 
maintains (Hégyon Leb. 66), so firmly fixed from of old that 
the Palestinians combined the prayer against the heretics with 
that against the (Syrian and Roman) “Kingdom of Arrogance” 
(Benediction XI), just as they did others with Benedictions XII 
and XIV (Zos. Ber. Wl. 25; Fer. Ber. 5a). Whatever be the 
meaning or character of the two odd passages quoted by 
Elbogen p. 40 (comp. Landshut p. 6 f. and Baer “Adédat Yisrael 
p. 9 f.), there is nowhere a trace to be found of the existence 
of only Seventeen Benedictions. Neither do we for one rhoment 
believe with Elbogen (and Landshut) that the XV Benediction 
concerning the Messiah, “the Sprout of David” was altogether 
unknown to Palestinian Jewry and is a product of Babylon in 
the III century (Fiid. Gottesd. 39, 54, and Monatssch. 1. c.), 
since Ben Sira’s Eulogy LI. 12f. has it already, and even 
Luke 1.69 shows acquaintance with it. The reason for its 
omission in Palestine must be found in the political situation. 

Certain it is that the Ezghtcen Benedictions are neither the 
product of one and the same age, nor of one and the same body 
of men; they are too different from each other in character and in 
diction. Zunz (G. V. p. 380’) has shown that the first and the last 
three belong to an older period and formed part of the Seven 
Benedictions recited on Sabbath and Holy days which we find 
mentioned as early as the time of the Shammaites and Hillelites 
(Tos. Ber. lll. 15). They are known in the Mishnua (R. H. IV. 15) 
by their specific names: Birkat °Addt, B. G:burot, B. K:dusat 
ha-Sem and Birkit ‘Abédah, B. Hédaah and B. Kohénim. Yet 
even these betray a different origin, as the last three emanated 
from the Temple, whereas the first three have decided Hasidean 
(or Pharisean) character. Likewise do the 12 or 13 Middle 
Benedictions differ essentially from one another, not only the 
first half, B. IV to IX, which refer to the spiritual and social 
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life of the people at the time being, in distinction from the 
second half, B. X to XIX, which refer to the national hope in 
the future and are correctly termed eschatological by Elbogen, 
but the former ones also betray on closer analysis a different 
origin and character from each other. Evidently, then, they 
are the product of a gradual growth and development, con- 
stituting various groups of prayer which were in the course of 
time combined, and not always systematically. And here the 
suggestion of Elbogen, who followed in part Herzfeld’s views, 
that the Fast days and Maéamadét Service formed the basis 
of the week day Prayer is especially helpful in the historical 
explanation of the groups of the former half, as we shall see. 

Before considering these, however, in regular order, we must 
try to find an answer to the question, why the Eighteen Bene- 
dictions are not recited also on Sabbath and Holy days besides 
the Benediction concerning the holiness of the day B. K-dusat 
ha-Yom? Surely, the reason given in Midvash Tanhuma 
Yelamdenu at the beginning of Wdayerah, quoted by Baer 
p. 188 note, that supplications such as for healing the sick are 
not appropriate for the Sabbath, fails to account for the omission 
of the rest. Moreover, it seems strange that the Seven Bene- 
dictions (Birkat Seba) of the Sabbath and Holy days should 
have been, so to say, pushed into the background and its 
middle Benediction, B. K:dusaét hé-Vom, should have been 
formulated only in Amoraic time, as we learn from Pes. 117b. 
The whole matter receives a new light from the information 
we have on the other part of the Sabbath and Holy day 
liturgy. Our ritual contains a series of benedictions to be recited 
in connection with the Scripture reading which, similar to those 
of the Eighteen Benedictions, are prayers for the restoration of 
Zion’s glory and of the house of David. These go back, as 
was pointed out by Joel Mueller, in his notes to Mas. Séf:rim 
XIII. 8-14, and by Edelman |. c., to the eight benedictions 
recited by the high priest on the Day of Atonement in con- 
nection with his reading from the Torah (Yéma VIL 1; Tos. 
Yoma Ill. 18) and the concluding sentences of which have 
been preserved in Fer. Voma VII. 44b. These were eulogies: 
1. for Him who hath given the Torah; 2. for Him whom we 
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fear and worship (B. ‘Adédah); 3. for Him whom alone it is 
proper to worship (8. Hédaah); 4. for Him who is enthroned 
in the Sanctuary (or in Zion); 5. for Him who hath chosen 
Israel; 6. for Him who hath chosen the priesthood...; 7. for 
Him who pardoneth the sins of His people in mercy, and finally 
for Him who heareth prayer. Since Mueller’s time we have 
become acquainted also with a Temple Psalm preserved in 
the Hebrew Ben Sira LI. 12 f, which presents striking similar- 
ities to the Highpriest’s Benedictions just quoted, but is obviously 
older than these, as it contains the remarkable reference to 
the priestly house of Zadék which ceased with the rule of the 
Maccabees. Modelled after Ps. 136, it has each verse begin 
with Hoédu and close with the response: Az L:dlam Hasdo 
(“for His mercy endureth foreover”). It has 13 such verses, in 
the following order: 1. Give thanks to the God of praises; 
2. to the Keeper of Israel; 3. to the Creator of all things; 
4. to the Redeemer of Israel; 5. to Him who gathereth the 
dispersed ones of Israel; 6. to Him who built His city and His 
sanctuary; 7. to Him who causeth the horn of the house of 
David to sprout forth; 8. to Him who hath chosen the sons 
of Zadék for the priesthood; 9g. to the Shield of Abraham; 
10. to the Rock of Isaac; 11. to the Strong One of Jacob; 
12. to Him who hath chosen Zion; 13. to the King of Kings. 
While the successive order is rather confused and made 
haphazard, the Psalm itself is evidently older than the Eighteen 
Benedictions, Marmorstein’s contrary opinion in ZAW (1909) 
28, 293, notwithstanding. Likewise is the prayer of Ben Sira 
36. 1-17, which has a number of parallels to the Lighteen 
Benedictions, older than these, while the last verse refers to the 
priestly blessing in the Temple. Presumably, the temple liturgy 
retained the hymnal form of the Psalms (comp. I Chron. 29. 13), 
keeping the highpriests’ prayer on the Day of Atonement apart 
(see Yer. Yoma 42c), whereas the Synagogal liturgy offered 
the Benedictions preferably in the form of prayers. So did the 
Sabbath and holyday prayer also retain more the hymnal 
character in the middle Benediction, while the week-day prayer, 
based on the Fast day and Madmadot supplications, as we 
shall see, retained the prayer form of these. 
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As to the Fast day and Maadmaddt services we must bear 
in mind that the account given of the same in 7a@‘an. IL 2-4 
bears too much the character of the artificial in giving the 
number of the benedictions to have been twenty-four, corre- 
sponding to the number of the 24 sections of the Madmadot 
or the MiSmar, that we should take them as authentic or 
original. As a matter of fact, the six special benedictions given 
in Mishna 3, which have afterwards found a place in our 
S:lihot or Litanies for the Fast days, are in their form and 
character so different from the Lughtcen Benedictions with 
which they were to be combined, that we can hardly assume 
that they were originally recited together and inserted, as we 
are told, in the Zos. Ta‘an. I. 9, between the Benediction VII 
and VIII. After all, the different opinions of the late Tannaim 
regarding the contents of these six benedictions, and again the 
statement of a B:ratta recorded in 7a‘an. 27a, and Mas. Séf:rim 
XVII. 5, that the Maamadét contained especial prayers for the 
seafarers on Monday, for the travelers on land on Tuesday, 
for the children, that they might not be stricken with the fatal 
diphteria for Wednesday, and for women in their state of 
pregnancy and babe nursing on Thursday; each in connection 
with the creation story of Genesis, indicates that there was no 
authentic tradition preserved about them. We are, indeed, far 
more inclined to assign with Elbogen to the Maéamadét and 
Fast Day Benedictions an older date than to the Eighteen 
Benedictions and to assume the latter to have in part been 
derived from the former. 

Speaking now about the form and successive order of the 
Eighteen Benedictions, we must at once state in common with 
Elbogen, |. c. V. 42, our dissent from the view taken by numbers 
of writers, especially Dernbourg (REJ XIV. 26-32, and after- 
wards Dahlman (D. Worte Fesu 299f.) with reference to the 
' Yemen version discovered by Schechter and the Palestinian 
versions, that the rhythmic form of these benedictions, con- 
structed upon three lines as in B, II-XI and XIV-XVII of our 
accepted version, represents the original composition, the rhythm 
having been spoiled afterwards by various additions. Not only 
do the first and the last three Benedictions as well as B. XIV 
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contradict the theory, but the Yemen and Palestinian versions, 
which form the basis of this assumption, bear on their very 
face the artificial character and the signs of a very late con- 
struction or misconstruction, so as to exclude the idea of an 
original composition. On the contrary, everything speaks in 
favor of the reverse process from the more elaborate to the 
simpler rhythmic form which has its parallels also in the 
Christian liturgy (see Probst’s Lzturgie p. 24b). 

As we now come to analyze the Eighteen Benedictions 
one after the other, we arrive at the following results: 

B. I. The initial words of B. I. seem to have been the 
stereotype form of the opening prayer since the days of Neh. 
g. 32 (comp. Szf/re Deut. 343 and D. de Sola Pool |. c.). The 
main idea expressed in the benediction which gave it the name 
Birkot °Abot (Benedictions of the Fathers) is expressed in the 
words: “Who rememberest the pious deeds of the fathers, and 
in love wilt bring a redeemer to their children for the sake of 
Thy name.” The omission of the latter sentence in the 
Palestinian version, which has its parallel in the omission of 
the entire XV Benediction, ought by no means to have induced 
Elbogen (p. 431) to see in it a later insertion. The two parts 
are one inseparable whole and, based upon Lev. 26. 42, express 
the idea that, owing to the merits of the fathers—Z:kut ’ Abét— 
God will fulfil the hope of the people for the advent of the 
Messiah to the generations to come. Of course, this is 2 
Hasidean doctrine, expressed in the form of an assured belief, 
not of a prayer. The preceding words taken from Gen. 14. 19 
and 22, “God the Most High, the Maker of heaven and earth” 
retained in the Palestinian version, have been changed and 
augmented in the Babylonian. The insertion: “Who bestowest 
loving kindness” disturbs the connection. But the very name 
of God in Gen. 14.19 and 22 leads over to the closing eulogy 
referring to Gen. 15.1 “The Shield of Abraham” found also in 
Ben Sira 50.12 where God is also invoked as “the Rock of 
Isaac” and “the Strong One of Jacob”. (Comp. Gen. 49. 24 
and Fes. 117b). 

B. Il. “The Benediction of the (divine) Powers” (Bzrkat 
G:burét) which was intended mainly to refer to the powers of 
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God as manifested in Creation and the sustenance of the world 
either by the fertilizing rain or in other ways, with allusion to 
Isa. 63.1; Ps. 147.18; 146.7; 145.14 and I Sam. 2.6 has scarcely 
retained its original form, as the sentences are not coherent 
enough, nor does the closing eulogy: “Bl. be Thou who 
quickenest the Dead” correspond with the idea of the creational 
powers. Instead, the Pharisean doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Dead is pushed into the foreground and with an allusion 
to the words of Dan. 12, “Who keepeth His Faith (promise) 
to those who sleep in the dust” it leads up to the closing 
eulogy. Much light will be thrown later on this Benediction 
when we shall consider its Essene version as preserved in the 
VII book of the so-called Apostolic Constitutions. 

B. Ill. Regarding the Birkat K:dusit ha-Sem (the Bene- 
diction of the Sanctification of the Name of God), I cannot 
help feeling that its character and significance have been 
altogether misunderstood, owing to its later alteration, when it 
was to be recited also in private without the angelic song of 
Isaiah and the theophany of Ezekiel. As the first of the three 
Benedictions was to offer praise to the God of history and 
the second to the God of the creational powers, so was this 
third one to offer in dithyrambic form praise to the God of 
the heavenly theophany with its Thrice Holy as proclaimed 
by the angelic choir called “the holy ones” (Ps. 89.8 and 
Job. 5.1—which really means “the fiery ones”. (See the art. 
Holiness in the JE). As has been shown by Ginsberg “Geonica” 
L. 131 and Elbogen 1. c. the Isaianic verse 6.3 formed origin- 
ally the essential part of the Benediction, and, as the peculiar 
musical term Selah in the Benediction indicates, it was in all 
likelihood recited in choral song. Later on a reference to the 
theophany of Ezekiel was added with a quotation from Ezek. 
3.12 in its soferically amended form: Blessed is the glory of 
the Lord from His place (while it originally read: When the 
glory of the Lord rose from its place). The idea underlying 
the whole is expressed in the initial words of the K:duSah in 
our version: We will sanctify Thy name in the world, as they 
sanctify it in the highest heaven, or in similar words as given 
in Mas. Séf:rim XVI.12, though the original Benediction did 
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not contain these words. Afterwards the K:duSah was amplified 
by the closing verse of Ps, 146 and other sentences spoken 
by the precentor, while the Benediction closed with the eulogy 
of “the holy God”. There can, however, be no question that 
the reference to the Isaianic theophany and afterwards also to 
the one in Ezekiel formed part of the original Benediction which 
dates back to the pre-Christian century, as is evidenced by a 
comparison with the Ethiopic Enoch 39.12 (and the Slavonic 
Enoch 21), the Essene version preserved in B. VII of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, John’s Apocalypse 4.8 and the various 
Church liturgies, giving such a prominent place to the Angelic 
Song; “the Thrice Holy”. It seems that the Hasidean mystics 
in their dramatic presentation of the Angelic Song in the 
K:duSah elaborated the same more and more by mentioning 
also the Cherubim, the ’Ofanim, and Hayot ha-Kodé’, as was 
done in the Talmudic time (Yer. Ber. V. 4 p. gc) and still more 
in the Geonic time. Bloch (Monatssch. [1893] 18 f.) is decidedly 
in error when ascribing the main portion to the latter period. 
The fact is that a more sober form of the Benediction with 
the elimination of the specific mention of the different classes 
of angels was preferred for the Congregational prayer, and 
when the Benediction was recited also in private, where the 
dramatic presentation of the Angelic Song was declared to be 
altogether out of place (Ber. 21b), the theophany was not 
only omitted, but the very word “the holy ones” was gradually 
referred to the people of Israel rather than to the Angels. On 
the other hand, the elaborate form of the theophany was in- 
serted in the Yézer Or Benediction recited at sunrise when the 
angelic choir was believed to offer its hymnal praise to the 
heavenly Ruler (see Slavonie Enoch 15 and J. Mueller Mas. 
Séf:rim notes 23b). In the course of time the solemn chant 
of the K:duSah was, at least in Palestine, reserved for the 
Sabbath and Holydays, when the Congregation was in the 
proper mood for the antiphonal response, and so was the 
Benediction reduced to the brief and simple form in which the 
various versions present it. This appears to be a better 
solution of the complicated problem than the one offered 
either by Elbogen % G. and Studien 20 or by Ginsberg 
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Geonica I. 129 f.3 The assertion that the K:duSah of the School- 
house Kaddish, being the only one mentioned in the Za/mud 
(Sdtah 49a), has been the older one (Elbogen p. 6f.), is almost 
too preposterous for refutation. 

B. IV. Coming to the prayers forming the middle part of 
the Eighteen Benedictions, we are confronted by a number of 
puzzling facts, since they are far from forming a unit, or a 
logically coherent whole. The first of these, B. IV, containing 
a prayer for wisdom and knowledge, has, as stated by Elbogen, 
its prototype in Solomon’s prayer I Ki. 3. 9-12. Israel Abrahams 
in his Annotations to Singer’s Prayer book LXI, aptly calls it 
a characteristic element of Israel’s idealism, which wants to 
have the mind used in God’s service, a point of view taken 
also by Jehuda ha Levi (Cuzavz III. 19). Still it is unlikely that 
the prayer was originally meant for the people in general, 
although the initial sentence: “Thou favorest man with know- 
ledge and teachest mortals understanding” is all-inclusive. It 
is much more probable that the prayer was originally offered 
by the learned who began the week day’s work as Judges 
called upon to decide questions of the Law or on a similar 
occasion, and that it was only afterwards made a Congregational 
prayer when the original purpose was forgotten.—For the use 
of the verb fonen in connection with the Law see Ps. 1109. 29. 

B. V and VI. The next two prayers, B. V and VI, the 
one voicing the people’s longing for a return to God and His 
law as well as for His worship; the other asking for the divine 
forgiveness of sin and transgression, resemble each other in | 
form, both addressing God after Hasidean custom as “our 
Father” and “our King”, and, undoubtedly, belong together. 
They probably formed part of the Fast day and Maamadét 
prayer. At the same time Landshut’s suggestion that they fit 
particularly the time of the restoration of the Sanctuary after 
the victory of Judas Maccabeus deserves consideration. 


3 The pre-Talmudic mysticism of the Merkabah left its imprint on the 
ancient Church liturgy as well as on that of the Falashas, as can be learned 
from the prayers translated into Hebrew by Halévy, which contain also an 
elaborate K:duSah hymn, and was only resuscitated in the Geonic period. See 
the illuminating note to Ch. 20 of the Book of the Secrets of Enoch by Charles. 
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B. VIL Regarding B. VII, the prayer for Israel’s redemption 
from trouble and strife, Zunz (G. V. 366) says that “it is either 
superfluous, or it is put in the wrong place”. It certainly con- 
trasts in tone with the serene and calm spirit prevailing other- 
wise in the Ezghieen Benedictions. It had, no doubt, its original 
place in the Fast day prayer, as stated in Jos. Ta‘an. I. 9, 
and was retained in troublous time, possibly without being at 
first counted among the Eighteen Benedictions (comp. Elbogen 
p. 35 and see later on). Sz/ve Deut. 343 has here a different 
Benediction: “He who looseth the captives” preceding B, VIII 
“He who healeth the sick”. 

B. VIL. The prayer for the sick, formulated after Jer. 7. 14, 
closes in the Palestinian version (Fer. Ber. Il. 4, 1. 5a) as in 
Sifre just quoted, with the eulogy: “He who healeth the sick”, 
while the Babylonian version (Shad. 12a) “He who healeth the 
sick of His people Israel” has been adopted in our prayerbooks. 
It has presumably been taken over from the Madmadét service, 
where it had its proper place with all additional sentences 
found in the various versions. 

B. IX. Most peculiar is B. IX, the prayer for a year of 
prosperity for the soil of Palestine. Its initial words: “Bless, O 
Lord our God, this year for us and every kind of produce 
thereof for our welfare”, and its closing words: “And bless our 
year like other good years”, with the eulogy: “Thou who 
blessest the years” indicate most clearly that it was originally 
a New Year’s prayer. Whether it was offered, as was the high 
priest’s prayer for rain on the Day of Atonement (Fer. Yoma 
V.3 p.42c), on the New Year’s Day (comp. Jub. 12.17) or 
on the Siikkét festival in connection with the water libation,— 
the symbolic petition for the year’s rain—, and likewise in the 
month of Spring, when the fertilizing dew was prayed for, is, 
of course, hard to tell. At any rate it was presumably embodied 
afterwards in the Fast day and Maamadot service, and from 
there taken over literally into the daily prayer of the Synagogue. 
But the difference of the season, which demanded the rain for 
the winter and the dew for the summer, influenced the form 
of the prayer in the various versions, as is shown by 
Elbogen. 
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Taken all together, the whole group of prayers from B. IV 
to IX have so little connection with each other that the 
Talmud (Ber. 34a) is justified in saying that “they have no 
fixed order’. ‘Quite different is the relation of the following 
series, B. X to XIV, to each other, while they stand apart 
from the preceding group. As Elbogen p. 33 well characterizes 
them, they are eschatological in character, having the Messianic 
future in view, and are apocalyptic in origin. Strange only 
that Elbogen is not consistent in the explanation of them, as 
we shall see. Possibly these prayers for the future spiritual 
welfare of the nation had also a place in the Maéamad6t service. 
The arrangement corresponds to a system peculiar to the 
Hasidean teaching developed in the pre-Maccabean times and 
reflected already in the hymn of Ben Sira 50.12 and in 
30. 1-17. 

B, X. The prayer for the regathering of the exiled of Israel, 
based on Isa. 11.12; 27.13 and Ezek. 20.34; 36.2f.; 37.21; 
39.2f., and found in Tobit 14.5 and Ben Sira 37. 11 f. with the 
Eulogy in the Hymn 51.12, forms the first stage of the 
Messianic era. 

B. XI. The prayer for the divine Judgment has, as was 
quite ingeniously shown by Elbogen p. 33-35 and sof., under- 
gone a radical transformation so that its original character 
would hardly be recognized, were it not for the words: “And 
do Thou alone reign over us” which refer to the coming 
Malkut Samayim “the Kingdom of God” of the Messianic time, 
which, according to Ezek. 20. 34-36; 39.2 f. is preceded by the 
great Day of Judgment and follows the gathering of the exiled. 
Likewise do the words: “And justify us in Judgment” point to 
the future Judgment Day. This meaning is especially brought 
out in the interpretation of the prayer given in the B:raita 
(Meg. 17b and Fer. Ber. Il. 4, p. 5a) which says: “When the 
exiled have been gathered, judgment is held and the wicked 
are humbled, and the righteous made to rejoice.” Similarly has 
the compendiary prayer Hadimenu both in Ber. 20a and in 
Fer. Ber. WV. 3 after the words: “Thou wilt gather our dis- 
‘persed ones from the four corners of the earth” the sentence: 
“and Thou shalt judge those that have gone astray from 
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acknowledging Thee and then wilt Thou sway Thy punitive 
hand over the wicked, and the righteous will be made to 
rejoice”. In all likelihood the misrule under the late Maccabean 
and Herodian rulers led to a change of the prayer to make 
it refer rather to the time being instead of the Messianic future. 
The closing eulogy seems to have originally read simply: “The 
God of Justice” (see Elbogen p. 50 and 510). 

B. XII. After what has just been stated concerning B. XI 
there can hardly be any doubt that the two following bene- 
dictions, which have the doom of the evildoers and the salvation 
of the righteous for their subject, referred in their original 
composition likewise to the Messianic future, but underwent 
afterwards also a change into the form in which we now have 
them, exactly as was done with B. XI. All the more amazing 
it is to find that Elbogen failed to apply the same critical test 
to these two benedictions he did to the preceding one. Surely, 
plain logic ought to have guarded him against his erroneous 
view, particularly in regard to B. XII which he, without hesitation, 
asserts to be the product of R. Gamaliel and his time. It 
requires but little consideration of the severe language of the 
prayer in which God is asked for “the uprooting, the crushing 
and the hurling down of the kingdom of arrogance”, and again 
of the closing eulogy: “Who breakest the enemies and humblest 
the arrogant”, for any one to see that the benediction, or, as 
we had better call it, malediction, could not have been origin- 
ally composed with a view only to the handful of Christian 
informers or maligners as heretics. The hostile kingdom spoken 
of in such fierce terms can only refer to the fourth world 
kingdom of Daniel, either that of Syria or of Rome, which 
according to all the apocalyptic writers was to be cast down 
by God’s hands before His Kingdom would appear for Israel’s 
holy ones. It is the doom of the last stronghold of heathendom, 
the destruction of the hosts of Gog and Magog, to which the 
prayer originally referred. But, then, when those Christian 
maligners in the very midst of the Synagogue had become a 
menace to the Jewish people and R. Gamaliel called for some 
of his disciples to formulate a prayer against these Minim or 
heretics, Samuel ha-Katan rose and gave the prayer against 
26 
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the hostile Roman power a new implication by changing the 
words at the beginning by a direct reference to the Minim. 
As it was, however, merely a casual change of words, he 
failed, as we are told, in the following year to remember ex- 
actly the words he had used before and became embarrassed. 
Since then the various versions present different terms for the 
initial words, while the rest retained the old form. But there 
is, as was said above, not the least foundation for Elbogen’s 
theory that until the time of R. Gamaliel there were only 
seventeen Benedictions, and that this one was added by him 
as the twelfth, thus making up the number eighteen; and it is 
to be regretted that Israel Abrahams in his Annotations to 
Singer’s Prayerbook LXIV accepts Elbogen’s assumption as 
correct, though his own remark regarding B. XIII, which he 
places in the Maccabean period, contradicts it. 

B. XIII. The Benediction concerning the righteous forms 
the logical contrast to the preceding one concerning the doers 
of evil, but in the form in which we now possess it it does 
not refer to the lot of the righteous in the Messianic future. 
Only Meg. 17b speaks of “the raising of the horn of the 
righteous” as referring to the future. The only words which 
seem to have formed a part of the older form are found in 
the prayer: “And grant a good reward”, although even this is 
generalized by the following words: “to all who trust in Thy 
name in truth”. At any rate, the Benediction has no longer an 
eschatological character, and it must have undergone a radical 
transformation long before the time of the destruction of the 
second Temple, as it mentions the parties and ruling authorities 
as they existed while the Temple and the State were as yet 
unimpaired. Nor can their names have been inserted afterwards 
in the prayer when they themselves had ceased to exist; con- 
sequently, the various versions, whether those of Palestine or 
of Yemen which omit them (see Elbogen p. 52) cannot be con- 
sidered as being of any critical value whatsoever. As Israel 
Abrahams correctly remarks: “The terms Zadikim, Hasidim, 
and Soferim have an antique color”, but this is no less the 
case with the terms: “The Elders of Thy people, the house 
of Israel”, if not also with the inclusion of “the Proselytes of 
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Righteousness”. To understand the meaning of “the righteous” 
and “the saintly ones” as two different classes of the Law- 
observing people constituting the Pharisean party, we must 
take due notice of the Psalms of Solomon, the product of the 
first Pre-Christian century where they are frequently mentioned 
alongside of each other (see Hyde and James’ Jutyroduction 
LVIII referred to above). The Elders are, of course, the 
Sanhedrin, some of whom were looked upon as “the remnant 
of the ancient Soferim”. All these constituted the Pharisean 
parties and authorities before the period of the Tannaim, while 
the Proselytes adopted into the community under the tutelage 
and protection of Jerusalem, the capital called “the city of 
Righteousness” (see my Fewish Theology 415), were then 
numerous and prominent enough to claim also a place in the 
prayer, such as “those that fear the Lord” had in the Psalms 
117 and 118. Why this ancient prayer has been so mutilated 
in the palestinian version as to have only the Proselytes 
mentioned, is difficult to say. 

B. XIV and XV. The group of eschatological prayers is 
concluded by Benedictions XIV and XV, the one containing 
the prayer for “the return of God’s majesty to Jerusalem”, 
which, of course, could have received its present form only 
after the destruction of the Temple, and the other for the 
advent of the Messiah from the house of David, which prayer 
can be shown to be of a much older date, as will be seen 
further on. The prayer for Jerusalem in its older form may 
be identical with the remarkable prayer preserved in Ben Sira 
36. 1-17, of which the following verses bear a striking resem- 
blance to our group of prayers: 

“Hasten the end and visit the appointed time. .. 
Make an end to the head of the princes of Moab 

That saith, there is none but me. 

Gather all the tribes of Jacob, 

And let them inherit as in the days of old. 

Have mercy upon the people that is called by Thy name, 
Israel whom Thou didst surname Firstborn. 

Have mercy upon Thy holy city 

Jerusalem, the place of Thy dwelling. 
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Fill Zion with Thy majesty. 

And Thy Temple with Thy glory, 

Give testimony to the firstling of Thy works, 

And establish the vision spoken in Thy name. 
Give their reward to them that wait for Thee, 
And let Thy prophets prove true. 

Hear the prayer of Thy servants 

According to Thy good pleasure and Thy people.” 


(The Greek version has “according to the blessing of Aaron 
to Thy people”.) 


To this must be compared the eulogy “The Builder of 
Jerusalem” in Yer. Yoma V. 44b) “He who hath chosen Jeru- 
salem” or “He who is enthroned in Zion”. The very words in 
the Palestinian version: “Have mercy, O Lord our God, upon 
us and upon Israel, Thy people, and upon Jerusalem, Thy city, 
and upon Zion, the dwelling place of Thy glory, and upon the 
Kingdom of the house of David, Thy Messiah” seems to have 
still retained the old form of the prayer as it was recited in 
the Temple. The Amram version has here: “Return Thou to 
Jerusalem—Thy city, and dwell therein, as Thou hast spoken, 
and rebuild it in our days as an everlasting building”, with the 
eulogy “Builder of Jerusalem”. The so-called Babylonian version 
according to the Siddur Yemen (Dahlman |. e. 303) and 
Abudarham omit the first sentence and begins: “Do Thou dwell 
soon in Jerusalem, Thy city”, and so forth. It is rather sur- 
prising, however, that no mention is made of the Sanctuary in 
either. Still more strange is the fact that, where we should 
expect in our version after the words: “And to Jerusalem, Thy 
city, return in mercy” and so forth, some sentence like: “And 
establish Thy sanctuary therein”, we have instead: “And establish 
Thou speedily therein the throne of David”, which anticipates 
the prayer for the Messiah in the following Benediction and 
renders it rather superfluous. This certainly must be due to 
some confusion with the Palestinian version, the eulogy of which 
shows a combination of B. XIV and XV, while the words 
umtkdashka betokah takin appear to have been the original 
wording, though none of the versions have it except the 
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Habinenu, where “the establishment of Thy Temple” is mentioned 
besides the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

In regard to B. XV, Elbogen’s assertion (% G. 39 f. and 
Monatssch. 1. c. 348) that the awkward eulogy: Blessed be the 
God of David and the “Builder of Jerusalem” as given in the 
Tosefta and thence retained in all the Palestinian versions was 
original, and that the prayer, as we have it formulated after 
Ps. 132.17 “Cause Thou the Sprout of David speedily to sprout 
forth, and Jet his horn be exalted by Thy Salvation, Blessed 
be Thou who causest the horn of salvation to sprout forth” 
is a Babylonian product of the III century (es. 117b) is ab- 
solutely untenable. The very language speaks in favor of its 
ancient character, and the eulogy in the Ben Sira hymn: “Him 
who causeth the horn of the house of David to sprout forth” 
proves its pre-Maccabean origin. The combination of B. XIV 
and XV was, as is evidenced by the Zosefta Ber. UI. 24, due 
to the insistence upon the number Fughteen Lenedictions. 
Political reasons may also have caused the avoidance of the 
direct reference to the Messiah (comp. Yer. Ber. II. 4d; IV. 8c; 
Midr. Lékah Tob Waethchanan ed. Buber Il, Halakot G. dolot 
Ber. © and Kalir’s Piut to Purim and Fast Days). Most 
surprising, however, is that Elbogen failed to take notice that 
the Palestinian compendiary Prayer Hadcnenu (Yer. Ber. IV. 8a) 
contains exactly like the Babylonian (Ber. 29a) the reference 
to “the sprout of David, Thy servant” following the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem and the Temple. So there can hardly be any 
doubt that B. XV, as our version has it, goes back to very 
ancient time. 

B. XVI, the prayer for the divine acceptance of all the 
prayers, public and private, with the eulogy “Thou who hearest 
prayer” formed already part of the high priest’s group of 
prayers offered in the Temple and undoubtedly belonged like 
the three closing Benedictions from the very beginning to the 
Eighteen Benedictions. But here we are confronted with the 
difficulty obviated by those who regard either the Bzrkat Ha- 
Minim B. XII or B. XV, the prayer for the advent of the 
Messiah, as a later innovation, since we have, when including 
B. XII and B. XV, Nineteen instead of Eighteen at the very 
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start. And there seems to be but one way open to remove 
the difficulty, and that is by assuming that B. VII, the prayer 
for Israel’s redemption from trouble and tribulation, which, as 
Zunz p. 381 remarks, interrupts the order and seems superfluous 
and out of place altogether, was originally not counted as 
forming part of the Ezghteen Benedictions. It was the prayer 
for fast days and times of special calamities. 

B. XVII-XIX. The last three Benedictions are the oldest, 
having emanated from the Temple service, but have been 
partly altered after the destruction of the Temple to suit the 
new conditions. 

B. XVIL The words: “And restore the service to the 
sanctuary of Thy house” can only have been spoken after the 
Temple had been destroyed, but the rest of the prayer con- 
taining the petition to God “to receive in love and with favor 
the fire-offerings of Israel with their prayer” must have formed 
the main part of the original Benediction. But here again the 
older eulogy preserved in Fer. Yoma VII. 44b and Sdtak VIL 22a 
and in the Palestinian version ,,Blessed be Thou whom alone 
we worship in reverence” was changed, and instead of the 
reference to the worship “‘Abédah”—which term was always 
applied to the sacrificial cult—the prayer was added: “and let 
our eyes behold Thy return in mercy to Zion”, and the corre- 
sponding closing eulogy formulated: “Blessed be Thou who 
restorest Thy majesty to Zion,” originally belonging to B. XIV. 

B. XVIII is a thanksgiving prayer corresponding to I Chron. 
29.13. Considering the fact that after the offering of the 
sacrifice the people fell at the blast of the trumpets by the 
priests upon their face in adoration of God, offering Him their 
thanksgiving, which was followed by the priests’ blessing (see 
Ben Sira 50. 16-21 and Mishna Tamid VII. 3), we find here the 
explanation for the Thanksgiving prayer as following the 
prayer for the acceptance of the sacrifice offered in the Temple. 
As has been pointed out by the commentators (see Abudarham) 
the term Médim signifies not merely the offering of thanks- 
giving but at the same time also the form of prostration in 
adoration of the Deity, but, as Elbogen wisely suggests (p. 73), 
this formal act of adoration by the people falling on the face 
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was afterwards, when the prayer took the place of the Sacrifice, 
transferred to the time after the recitation of the Benedictions, 
and hence the Tahanun—the petition for grace—, became part 
of the weekday liturgy. The Thanksgiving prayer has all the 
characteristics of an ancient composition, but was in the course 
of time greatly amplified, as we have it in our liturgy. Also 
the eulogy in the Palestinian version is simpler: “Blessed be 
Thou to whom it is good to offer thanks” (comp. Ps. 92. 2). 

B. XIX. The last Benediction is called Lirkat Kohanim 
“the blessing of the priests”, because it followed the recitation 
of the priestly blessing. The same was daily recited in the 
Temple, as prescribed in Num. 6.22,27, and that with the 
pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, whereas outside of the 
Temple the substitute name Adonai was used. The Benediction 
itself, as we have it, can scarcely be ascribed to the time of 
the Temple, as it obviously avoids mentioning the priests, and 
instead it is composed in the form of a prayer to God that 
He may “grant peace, welfare, and blessing to Israel His 
people”. To this corresponds the eulogy as we have it: “Blessed 
be Thou who blessest Thy people Israel with peace”. Referring 
to the scriptural words: “The Lord light up His face upon 
thee’, it also contains the sentence: “Bless us, O, our Father 
with the light of Thy countenance”, words which betray the 
hand of the Héa@sideans who would not recognize the mediator- 
ship of the priesthood (comp. Sz/re Num. 43). Indeed, throughout 
the Lighteen Benedictions there is noticeably a spirit antagon- 
istic to the priesthood and its functions in the Temple, and 
instead the tendency prevails to bring God’s majesty near to 
the people without the priests’ mediatorship, in conformity with 
the democratic spirit of the Synagogue as well as of the older 
Psalms. 

That the weekdays’ prayer should have consisted originally 
only of seven Benedictions like the Sabbath and Holy days’ 
prayer, the twelve middle Benediction having at first been 
combined into one as we have it in the compendiary prayer 
Habinenu (Ber. 29a; Fer. Ber. LV. 3, 8a), as has been suggested 
by Elbogen, has no foundation in the sources. On the contrary, 
we learn from the Mishua (Ber. IV. 3) that, while R. Gamaliel 
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instituted the recital of the Eighteen Benedictions also in the 
private devotion, which was afterwards made the rule, R. Joshua 
declared the compendiary prayer to be sufficient and R. Akiba 
left it to the individual’s decision according to his capacity. 


THE SEVEN BENEDICTIONS FOR THE SABBATH 
AND HOLY DAYS 


The Seven Benedictions called Birkat Seba, instituted for 
Sabbath and Holy Days probably long before the Lzghteen 
Benedictions for the weekdays were composed, consists of the 
three Benedictions of Praise at the beginning and the three 
Benedictions at the close of the Azghteen Lenedictions, and one 
Middle Benediction. 2. K:dusat ha- Yom (R. H. IV. 5) the one 
expressive of the Holiness of the Day. As Elbogen suggests 
(p. 110), the Sabbath and Holy Day prayer had originally the 
same construction, the former accentuating the Sabbath rest 
and its holiness, the latter the festal joy. Possibly the Sabbath 
prayer began originally also like the festival prayer with the 
words: “Thou hast chosen us from all the peoples, shown us 
Thy love and favor, and hallowed us by Thy commandments”, 
and so forth, the diction being pure Hebrew and indicative of 
an older origin than our Sabbath prayers. Also the closing 
prayer; “Our God and God of our fathers, accept favorably 
our rest” and the following portion recited also on Holy Days; 
“Sanctify us by Thy commandments and grant us a portion 
in Thy law; satisfy us with Thy goodness and gladden us with 
Thy salvation, purify our hearts to serve Thee in truth and 
let us inherit Thy holy Sabbath (or Festival)’— with the 
corresponding eulogy (comp. Fes. 117b)—has the spiritual 
character of an ancient Hasidean composition. As to the three 
different Sabbath prayers, one for the evening, the other for 
the morning and the third for the afternoon, they are certainly 
of a much later date and product, as Zunz (371) thinks, of the 
Babylonian Amoraim. Each of these three prayers has a 
specific character of its own. Originally there was no Sabbath 
Eve celebration at the Synagogue, as there was none at the 
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Temple, either. As has been shown by Elbogen p. 107 and 
others, “the hallowing of the Sabbath Eve” was introduced by 
the Hasideans as they sat around the festive board, blessing 
the Sabbath over the cup of wine (comp. MW. Vithro 7; Pes. 110). 
Apparently in connection therewith R. Zadok, who lived at the 
closing period of the Temple, introduced, as we Jearn from 
Tos. Ber. lll. 7, “a short prayer” beginning: “In Thy love for 
Israel, Thy people, didst Thou give us the seventh Day” and 
so forth, which is also found in Amram’s Prayerbook as having 
been in use in the Geonic period, but it was afterwards replaced 
by our Sabbath Eve prayer: “Thou hast sanctified the Seventh 
Day” and so forth, which refers to Gen. 2.3, for the divine 
sanctification and blessing of the Sabbath. 

Also the Sabbath morning prayer has an altogether Talmudic 
coloring in referring to the gift of the Sabbath through Moses 
when “he brought down the two tables of stone upon which 
the observance of the Sabbath was written”. But strange as 
it is, the fourth of the Ten Commandments alluded to has, for 
some reason or other, given way to the verses in Ex. 31. 10-17. 
Still later, probably for polemical purposes, were added the 
sentences emphasizing the idea expressed in Ex. R. 25; 15 and 
previously in Jub. 2. 16 f., comp. Sauk. 58b (see Israel Abraham’s 
Annotations p. 6, XLVI) that the Sabbath was an exclusive 
gift for Israel and not to be shared by other nations or creeds. 
The afternoon prayer also accentuating the uniqueness of Israel 
as God’s people with its mystic allusion to the patriarchs as 
having likewise celebrated the Sabbath, belongs to a still later 
period, But notice must be taken of the stress laid in all three 
Sabbath prayers upon the spiritual character of the Sabbath 
in contrast to the priestly Temple service. And as to the 
Holyday prayer: “Bestow upon us the blessing of these festivals”, 
and so forth, with reference to Deut. 16. 13-17, it is mentioned 
in Mas. Sof:rim XIX. 7 and Psk. Rab I. Upon all these seven 
Benedictions some light is thrown from a source little noticed 
by our rabbinical scholars, the so-called Apostolic Constitutions, 
as will be shown in the following: 
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THE ESSENE VERSION OF THE SEVEN BENEDIC- 
TIONS AS PRESERVED IN THE VII BOOK OF THE 
APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS 


As early as 1893 in the Breslau Monatsch. 447 I called 
attention to the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitution as 
containing Essene prayers, showing in a striking manner a 
relationship to our Synagogal prayers. In the article on the 
Didascalia in the JE IV. 593, I afterwards demonstrated ad 
oculos this remarkable fact of which Elbogen failed to take 
due notice, inspite of his acquaintance with my article in the 
Monatschrift. So has Funk, the Catholic editor of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in 1891, in his notes simply rejected without 
arguments all that I stated in my article on the Didascalia in 
which I, as I think, clearly proved the original Jewish origin 
and character of the Apostolic Constitutions which were after- 
wards, owing to extensive alterations and later interpolations, 
given in their various form the character of Apostolic teachings. 
No better proof of the close relation of the VII Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions to the Jewish original can be furnished 
than the words: O God of our holy and perfect fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac and Facob, Thy faithful servants “in the thanksgiving 
prayer Ch. 26, when compared with the one in the so-called 
Teaching of the Apostles Ch. 10, not to mention the thanks- 
giving, for the Zaw which Thou hast planted in our souls” 
which certainly could only be offered by the Jew. And so has 
the prayer in Ch. 33, which we shall now give in full, likewise 
“the God of our holy and perfect fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob”, and later on “The truth which was in our fore- 
father, Abraham”, an expression absolutely impossible to a 
Christian of non-Jewish descent. Also an allusion to “the ad- 
monitions of the Law”, which excludes the view of Paulinian 
Christianity. 

I shall now give an exact translation of Ch. 33 to 37% with 
a few accompanying critical and historically illustrative notes, 
showing how the original Jewish, respectively Essene prayers 
were Christianized by verbal changes or additions. 
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1. The Benediction concerning the Patriarchs. “Our eternal 
Savior, the King of Gods, who alone art almighty and Lord, 
the God of all beings (and) the God of our holy and blameless 
fathers (those before us),5 the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the merciful and compassionate, longsuffering and plenteous 
of mercy, to whom every heart is seen in its nakedness, and 
every secret thought is revealed.© To Thee do the souls of 
the righteous cry, upon Thee do the hopes of the saints put 
their trust, the Father of the blameless, who hearest those who 
pray to Thee in uprightness and knowest also the unuttered 
supplications. For Thy providence reacheth to the innermost 
parts of men and Thou searchest by Thy knowledge the 
thought of every one, and in every zone of the whole earth 
is sent up to Thee the incense of prayer and supplications. 
O, Thou hast set up this present world as a place of combat 
for righteousness,? but hast opened the gate of mercy to all, 
and hast shown to every man by implanted knowledge, by 
natural judgment and through the admonition of the Law,® 
how the possession of wealth is not lasting, the ornament of 
beauty not perpetual and the strength of power easily dissolved, 
that all these things are but vapor and vanity; that only the 
guileless conscience of faith abides, rising through the midst 
of the heavens with truth, and takes hold of the right hand 
of the bliss which is to come, so that even before the promise 
of the regeneration of all things is fulfilled, the soul itself exults 
in hope and rejoices. For from the beginning when our /ore- 
father, Abraham, chose for himself the way of truth, didst 
Thou guide him by a vision,? teaching him what kind of state 
this world was, and his fazth® led the way to his knowledge 
and the covenant followed his faith; for Thou saidst: ‘I will make 
thy seed as the stars of heaven and like the sand upon the 


4 Comp. Deut. 10.1f; Ps. 136. 2. 

These words have been interpolated and are missing in other manuscripts. 
Compare the New Year and N:ilah prayer, Singer’s Prayerbook, 249, 259. 
This is Philonic and hence also I Corinth 9. 24. 

The Law or Torah shows undisputably the Jewish character of the prayer. 
9 Gen. 12 and 15. 1. 

to Gen. 15. 6-18. 


on An 
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shore of the sea.’** But also when Thou didst give him in 
Thy favor Isaac and foundest him to be like him in his con- 
duct, Thou wouldst be also called his God and saidst to him: 
‘I will be God to thee and to thy seed after thee.’** And 
when our father Facob was sent to Mesopotamia, Thou show- 
edest to him the Avozted,*3 and, speaking through him,™ Thou 
saidst: ‘Behold, I am with thee and will increase thee and 
multiply thee exceedingly.’*5 And thus didst Thou say to 
Moses, Thy faithful and holy servant, at the sight of the bush: 
‘I am He that is. This is My name forever and My memorial 
for generations of generations.’*® ‘Thou protector of the off- 
spring of Abraham, blessed be Thou forever.’” 17 


Ch. 34 


B. II. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, King of the worlds, who 
hast made by Thy Word?8 the universe and through him (it) *9 
in the beginning didst turn the chaos into order; who didst 
divide the waters from the waters by a firmament and put 
into them the spirit of life;?? who didst establish the earth and 
stretch out the heaven and fix the accurate constitution of 
each of Thy creatures in beautiful order. For by Thy plan, 
O Master, the order of the universe has been brightened, the 


tr Gen. 13.16; 22.17. 

12 Gen. 26. 8; 17. 7. 

13 Our Midrashim to Gen. 28.12 mention only the four World Kingdoms, 
but not the Messiah as having been shown to Jacob in the dream. 


lore. 

15 Gen. 28, 12. 

16 Ex, 3. 14-15 after LXX. 

17 The closing words correspond exactly with the eulogy: Shield of Abraham 
of our I Benediction, the name of which “Benediction concerning the Patriarchs” 
corresponds more with the Essene form. (Comp. 7s. 117b.) 

18 Christ is a Christian transformation of the Jewish Memra (= Logos) 
following the Gospel of John, 1. 1-2. 

19 Comp. the words didbaro or be Maamaro = “who dost, or didst, crea- 
tion’s work dy Thy word’ in the Jewish liturgy. 

20 Are these words correct? 


14 Through the Memra or Logos as identified with the Messiah in Gnostic 
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heaven fastened like an arch, made resplendent with stars for 
comfort in the darkness; for the days the sun was made as 
light and for the production of fruit, and the moon for the 
change of seasons by its increase and decrease, and the night 
was given its name, and so also was the day called. And the 
firmament was exhibited in the midst of the abyss, and Thou 
saidst: ‘Let the waters be gathered together and the dry land 
appear.’?* And as to the sea itself, who can possibly describe 
it, which comes with fury from the ocean and runs back again, 
being stopped by the sand at Thy command? For Thou hast 
said: ‘By it shall her ways be broken.’?? And Thou hast made 
it capable of supporting living beings, little and great, and hast 
made it navigable for ships for men.?3 Then did the earth 
become covered with verdure and decked with all kinds of 
flowers and the variety of manifold species of trees; and the 
shining luminaries, the nourishers of these, preserve their un- 
changeable course, never transgressing Thy command,*4 but 
when Thou biddest, then they rise and, set for signs of the 
seasons and the years, alternately doing the service of man.*s 
Afterwards, the various kinds of animals were created, those 
living on the dry land, those in the water, those flying in the 
air and those living in both land and water, and the skilful 
wisdom of Thy providence imparts to each that intelligence 
which provides for its special needs; for as the same did not 
fail in power to provide different kinds, so neither did it refrain 
from endowing each with a different instinct. And as the end 
of Thy creative work Thou didst ordain Thy wisdom to form 
a creature endowed with reason*® as the world-citizen, saying: 
‘Let us make man after our own image and after our own 
likeness, 27 and Thou didst exhibit him as the beauty of the 


= 

21 Gen. I. 9. 

22 Job 38. x1. 

23 Psalm 104, 25-26. 

24 Psalm 118. 6. 

25 Gen. I. 14. 

26 Here Wisdom is made the intermediary of God and addressed by Him 
as help in the words: “Let zs’? etc. 

27 Gen. I. 26, 
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cosmos, forming his body out of the four (primary) bodies 
(the elements), whereas Thou didst create him out of nothing, 
bestowing upon him as for life’s contest the five senses and 
placing upon these his mind as the charioteer of the soul. 
And besides all these things, O Lord God, who can worthily 
explain the motion of the rain-bringing clouds, the effulgence 
of the lightning, the noise of the thunder in order to supply 
the proper food and the most agreeable temperature of the 
air??? But when Man was disobedient, Thou didst deprive him 
of the life which should have been his reward, yet didst Thou 
not destroy him forever, but laidst him to sleep for a time, 
but then by az oath3° didst Thou call him to a resurrection 
and thus loose the bond of death. (Be blessed) Thou, who 
reviveth the dead”.3* 

This prayer in its entirety, though greatly elaborated after 
the Genesis description of Creation, corresponds exactly with 
the name given to the Second Benediction: Birkat G:burdét 
“Benediction concerning the divine powers’, while only the 
end refers to the resurrection of the dead. It shows the 
fact that the form of the Benediction was not fixed, but left 
to the individual Hasid who offered the same as a prayer, 
Thus these Essene prayers throw new light on the traditional 
liturgy. The eulogy: “Blessed be Thou who reviveth the dead” 
is identical in both. 


28 The figures of the wrestler and the charioteer are Philonic. 


29 The sin of Adam and Eve caused by the serpent has probably been 
omitted by the Christian writer as not in accordance with the conception of 
the Church. 


30 Comp. Adam and Eve (Apoc. Mosis) p. 40. The divine oath promising 
Adam the resurrection is not mentioned in our Benediction II, but it seems to 
be referred to in the words: “And who keepest Thy faith” (which really signi- 
fies cath, compare the rabbinical hemnutha Levy W. B.) to those who sleep 
in the dust. It was undoubtedly following an ancient Jewish tradition that the 
Church referred the verse: “I laid down and fell asleep; I awoke, for the 
Lord upheld me” (Ps. 3.6) to Adam (see Greenwald “The Psalms in the 
Catholic Church”). 


3: Owing to the Christian interpolation: “through Jesus Christ we hope” 
the closing words; “Be Blessed, O Lord” have been dropped out. 
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Benediction III, corresponding to the K:dusah, the Angelic 
Thrice Holy: 

“Great art Thou, O Lord (Almighty) and great is Thy 
power, and of Thy understanding there is no counting.3? The 
heavens proclaim Thy dominion33 and the earth, which, hanging 
upon nothing,3+ trembles and shakes, tells of Thy unshaken 
steadfastness. The sea with its tossing waves and feeding a 
flock of myriads of creatures, is bounded by the sand, held in 
awe at Thy command, and compels all to cry out: ‘How great 
are Thy works, O Lord, in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all; full is the earth of Thy creation.’35 And the shining host 
of angels and the intellectual spirits3® say to Palmoni (one to the 
other):37 ‘There is but Oze holy’, and the holy Seraphim together 
with the s¢x-winged Cherubim,3* who sing to Thee their triumphal 
song, cry out with never-ceasing voices: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy zs 
the Lord Z:babt, full ts the heaven and the earth of Thy glory.39 
And the other multitudes of the orders, the angels, the arch- 
angels, the thrones, the dominions, the principalities, the au- 


32 The sentences which follow here have no connection with the content 
and belong elsewhere: “Our Creator and Savior, rich in benefits, long-suffering, 
and Bestower of mercy, who dost not take away Thy salvation from Thy 
creatures; For Thou art good by nature, and sparest sinners, and invitest them 
to repentance, for Thy admonition is the effect of Thy compassion. For how 
should we abide, if we were required to come to judgment immediately, often 
after so much of Thy long-suffering we can hardly get rid of our weakness?” 
The genuine Hewish character of these sentences, however, is evidenced by 
having no reference whatsoever to Christ’s mediatorship in regard to God’s 


forgiveness. 
33, Ps. 1Q.e1. 
34 Job. 22. 7. 


35 Ps. 104. 24. 

36 The four /Y/ayét of Ezek. 1 seem to be called here the intellectual 
spirits. 

37 The word falmoni, Dan. 7.13 which signifies one to the other was no 
longer understood by the LXX, which translation our Essene writers follow, 
betraying their Hellenistic origin. 

38 Erroneously the six-wings are ascribed to the Cherubim instead of the 
Seraphim. Isai. 6. 2. 

39 Isa. 6. 2; comp. Enoch 39. xf. 
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thorities, the powers cry aloud and say: ‘Blessed be the glory 
of the Lord out of His place.’4 

But Israel, Thy Congregation on earth,4? emulating the 
heavenly powers, sings with a full heart and a willing soul*? 
night and day “The chariot of God is ten thousandfold thousands 
of them that rejoice, the Lord is among them in Sinai, in the 
holy place.”43 The heaven knows Him who vaulted it as a cube 
of stone upon nothing,44 and who united land and water to 
one another and scattered life-nourishing air all abroad and 
conjoined fire therewith for warmth and for comfort against 
darkness. The chorus of stars fills us with wonder, proclaiming 
Him that counts them and showing Him that names them;‘*5 
the animals Him that put life into them, and the plants Him 
that makes them grow. All these creatures made by Thy word 
exhibit the dominion of Thy power. Therefore, it behooves 
every man to send up from his breast a hymn to Thee,*® on 
behalf of all for having received the dominion over all by Thee. 
For Thou art kind in Thy benefits, and munificent in Thy 
compassion, who alone art the Almighty Ruler; for when Thou 
willest there is also the power with Thee to do so. 

For Thy eternal might quenches flames‘? and stops the 
mouths of lions#® and tames whales‘49 and raises up the sick% 
and turns back Thy powers upon the host of enemies and 


40 Ezek. 3.12. The ten classes of angels enumerated here occur also in 
the Slavonic Enoch 20, in the liturgy of the Falashas and partly in the 
Paulinian Epistles Col. 1.16; Ephes. 1. 2t; 3. 10,15; Rom. 8.38; comp. Hag. 12b 
and Test. Levi. 3. The ’Ofanim are presented as Thrones. Maimonides has 
also ten classes of angels; see Charles note to Slav. Enoch 1. c. 

41 The words: Taken out of the Gentiles are obviously a Christian inter- 
polation. 

242 I Chron. 28. 10. 

43 Ps. 68.18, LXX, 

44 Job 38.38, LXX. 

45 Isa. 40. 26. 

46 The words: “Through Christ” are, of course, a Christian interpolation. 

47 Dan. 3. 25. 

48 Dan. 6. 16 f. 

49 Jon. 2. 11. 

SOM ely zr: 
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casts down (into the deep) the people numbered in their arro- 
gance.s* Thou art He who art in heaven, He who art on earth; He 
who art in the sea; He who art in finite things, whilst Thou Thy- 
self art confined by nothing. For of Thy majesty there is no bound- 
ary.s? Nor is this our own word, O Lord, but that of Thy servant 
(Moses) who says: “And thou shalt know in thine heart and 
understand that the Lord, Thy God, is God in heaven above 
and on earth beneath, and there is none besides Him.”53 For 
there is no God besides Thee alone,5* there is none holy besides 
Thee, O Lord God of knowledge,55 the God of the holy ones, 
holy above all holy beings, for they are sanctified by Thy 
hands.s° Glorious and highly exalted, invisible by nature and 
unsearchable in Thy judgments, whose life is without want, 
and whose duration is unalterable and unfailing, whose creative 
power is inexhaustible, whose greatness is unlimited, whose 
excellence is perpetual, whose habitation is unapproachable, 
whose dwelling place is unchangeable, whose knowledge is 
without beginning, whose truth is immutable, whose work is 
without mediator,5? whose dominion is. unassailable, whose 
monarchy is without successorship, whose kingdom is without 
end, whose might is irresistible, whose army is very numerous. 

For Thou art the Father of wisdom, the creators*® of the 
creation, being its very cause, the provider of all providing 
intelligence, the giver of laws, the supplier of wants, the punisher 
of the ungodly, and the rewarder of the righteous, the Gods9 
and Father and Lord of those who worship Thee in fear, 


5t Ex. 14. 28. 

52 Ps. 145. 3. 

53 Deut. 4. 39. 

54 Isa. 44. 6. 

55 I Sam. 2. 2, 3. 

56 Deut. 33. 3, LXX. 

57 To be sure, only a rigid monotheist can have composed this prayer, 
and not one who believes that any other power or person such as Christ, could 
have been the mediator in Creation; but compare the next note where the 
Christian interpolation contradicts this very declaration. 

58 Evidently the Christian interpolation: “Through a Mediator” contradicts 


the preceding statement. 
59 Cf. course the words: “of Christ”? are against the context. 
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whose promise is infallible, whose judgment is beyond bribes, 
whose sentence is immutable, whose beneficience® is incessant, 
whose kindness is everlasting, to whom® adoration is worthily 
due from every reasoning and holy nature, (Be blessed O Lord, 
the holy God). 

It is quite evident that these pseudo-Christian prayers are the 
product of a class of Hasideans, or Essenes, of Hellenic culture, 
as may be learned from their Scriptural quotations taken from 
The Septuagint and likewise from their Alexandrian or Philonic 
accentuation of the Zogos (= the Word) and the Wisdom as 
having formed the intermediary powers with which God created 
the world, and particularly man. But a comparison of these 
with the corresponding prayers contained in the Eighth Book 
of the Apostolic Constitutions shows the interesting fact that, 
instead of the few Christian interpolations we found in the 
above prayers, these later ones, which were afterwards embodied 
in the liturgy of the various Churches, were thoroughly 
Christianized, so that their former relation to the Benedictions 
of the Synagogue was entirely lost sight of. 

A comparison of the following prayers contained in the 
next chapters of the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions shows in a still more striking manner the Jewish origin 
and their extensive Christian interpolations. Possibly all these 
prayers formed part of the liturgy of the Judeo-Christian Church, 
and it was there where the original terms: “by Thy Word” 
(compare Singer’s Prayerbook 90; 292 and elsewhere) were 
changed into Christ. 


Charo: 
BENEDICTION FOR THE SABBATH AND (b) FOR 
THE HOLY DAYS 


“O Lord, Almighty! Thou hast created the world by Thy 
word®3 and hast appointed the Sabbath as a memorial thereof, 


60 The Greek word giety is a corruption of the word for beneficence. 

6t “Also” is incorrect. 

62 The words: “holy nature” which refer to the angelic hymn have appar- 
ently caused the eulogy: “the holy God” to be dropped out. 

63 Christ for: Thy word. 
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because on that day didst Thou rest from Thy work and 
madest us also rest in order that we may meditate upon 
Thy laws.°s Thou didst enjoin the observation of the Sabbath, 
not affording any pretext of idleness, but as an opportunity of 
worship, so that we may obtain the knowledge of Thy power 
and be prevented from evil things, inasmuch as Thou didst 
confine them (on that day) within a holy circuit,©6 for the 
sake of the Teaching (Torah) (and) for the rejoicing of the 
Seventh period. For this reason there was chosen the seventh 
day and the seven weeks, and the seventh month, and the 
seventh year and as the cycle of the same the forty-ninth 
(Jubilee) year for remission.*”7 In order that man might have 
no pretext to pretend ignorance, therefore He ordained the 
Sabbath for them to cease from work, so that no one might 
be willing to let go one word out of his month in anger on 
the Sabbath day, for the Sabbath is the ceasing of the work of 
Creation, the completion of the world, for the study of the Laws, 
and the grateful praise of God for the blessings He gave to 
men. Inasmuch as the Lord’s Day holds forth the word 
(= Logos) as the mediator of all these, as provider, as law- 
giver, as causer of the resurrection, the first-born of the whole 
creation,®® it commands us to offer unto Thee, O Lord, thanks- 


64 The idea expressed here that the Sabbath was given for the study 
of the Law is expressed also /sé. FR. XXIII, but was especially practiced by 
the Hasidim or Essenes and is found frequently in the original Didasalia. See 
Apostol. Constit. II. 36, 59; V. 20; VI. 23. 

65 The following paragraph concerning the Festivals is misplaced here; 
see further on. 

66 This refers to the so-called 7:Aum Sabbat, the 2000 yard circuit to 
which the Scriptural verse Ex. 19.26 has been referred by the Rabbis of old. 

67 The idea of the holiness of the number seven is especially dwelt on by 
Philo and pseudo-Aristobulos. 

68 The idea that the Logos is the mediator and Law-giver is Philonic and 
Gnostic, and it may be only the further expansion of the same view that he is 
made in the Essene and later on in a Judeo-Christian prayer the Causer of the 
Resurrection. But what follows here in the text can only be a very Jate 
Christian interpolation: “the God and Man born of Mary alone without a man 
(as father), who passed an earthly life in holiness, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and died and rose again from the dead”. 
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giving on behalf of all. For this is the grace offered by Thee 
which on account of its greatness has eclipsed every other 
blessing.” ; 


(b) PRAYER FOR THE JEWISH FESTIVALS? 


“Thou hast (also) appointed festivals for the rejoicing of 
our souls?° in order that we may come into the remembrance 
of that wisdom which has been created by Thee?! for (Thy) 
peculiar people Israel, the God-beloved, ‘the one who seeth 
God’.7?, (For Passover): For Thou, O Lord, broughtest our 
fathers73 out of Egypt and didst deliver them ‘out of the iron 
furnace’7* from clay and brick-making, and didst redeem them 
out of the hands of Pharaoh and of those under him and didst 
lead them ‘through the sea as through dry land’,75 and didst 
feed them in the wilderness on all sorts of good things.” 

For the Feast of the Giving of the Law, Pentecost: “Thou 
gavest them the Law pronounced in Ten Words by Thy voice 
and written with Thy hand.’7§ 


69 This part is in disorder and only fragmentary with many late Christian 
interpolations. 

7° This is exactly as in our Jewish liturgy. 

7x Wisdom as being the power predestined for the guidance of Israel is 
especially elaborated in the last part of the Book of Wisdom (see the J. E., 
article Book of Wisdom) and is specifically Hellenic. The sentence is interrupted 
by the very late Christian interpolation referring to the preceding interpolation 
concerning Christ and at the same time giving the story of the resurrection of 
Christ: How he submitted to be born of a woman, On our account he appeared 
in life showing himself in the baptism; how he that appeared is both God and 
Man; he suffered for us by Thy permission and died and rose again by Thy 
power; on which account we solemnly assemble to celebrate the feast of re- 
surrection on the Lord’s Day and rejoice on account of him who has conquered 
death and has brought to light life, and immortality. For by him Thou hast 
brought home the Gemtiles to Thyself for a peculiar people, the true Israel, 

72 This is the Philonic interpretation of Israel after Gen. 35. xo. 

73 This could never have been spoken by the Gentiles. 

74 Deut. 4. 2b. 

75 Ex. 14. 29. 

76 This could again have been spoken only by Jewish worshippers. 
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Ch. 37. 


A prayer corresponding to Benediction XVI concerning the 
Sacrificial Worship—Szrkat ‘Abédah with preceding allusions to 
Jerusalem and the Throne of David, the Messianic Hope in 
B. XV, but here the Christian view prevails of the realization 
of the same by the advent of Christ: 

“Thou who didst fulfill Thy promises made by the prophets 
and hast had mercy on Zion and compassion on Jerusalem by 
exalting the throne of David, Thy servant, in the midst of 
her,?7 do Thou also now, O Lord, God, accept the prayers 
which proceed from the lips of Thy people,7® who call upon 
Thee in truth, as Thou didst accept the offerings of the 
righteous in their generations.79 

Among the first Thou didst regard and accept the sacrifice 
of Abel; of Noah when he came out of the ark; of Abraham 
after he had come out of the land of the Chaldaeans; of Isaac 
at the well of the oath; of Jacob in Beth-El;8 of Moses in 
the wilderness; of Aaron between the dead and the living ;** 
of Joshua the son of Nun in Gilgal; of Gideon at the rock 
and the fleeces before he sinned;*8? of Manoah and his wife in 
the field; of Samson in his thirst before he transgressed ;°3 of 
Jeptha in the war before he had made his injudicious vow; 
of Barak and Deborah in the days of Sisera; of Samuel in 
Mizpah; of David in the threshing floor of Arnan, the Jebuzite; 
of Solomon in Gibeon and Jerusalem; of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel; of Elisha at the depopulating well;8* of Jehoshaphat 
in war; of Hezekiah in his sickness and concerning Senacherib;*s 
of Manasseh in the land of the Chaldeans after his trans- 


77 What follows here is, of course, the Christian interpolation: By the 
birth of Christ who was born of his seed according to the flesh, of a virgin. 

78 Christian interpolation: Those of the Gentiles. 

79 All this seems to be a contraction of Benedictions XIV, XV, and XVI. 

8 Of course, Bethlehem is a copyist’s error. 

8x Num, 17. 13. 

82 Jud. 15. 18. 

83 When he prayed. 

84 II Ki. 2,19, where neither sacrifice nor prayer is mentioned, 6. 19. 

85 II Ki. 15; 20. 2. Only prayer mentioned. 
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gression; of Jonah at the Passover feast; of Ezra at his return; 
of Daniel in the den of lions; of Jonah in the whale’s belly; 
of the three youths in the fiery furnace; of Hannah in the 
tabernacle before the ark;8* of Nehemiah at the rebuilding of 
the walls; of Zerubabel;’7 of Mathathias and his sons in their 
zeal for Thee; of Jael in her blessings. So do Thou receive 
also now the prayers of Thy people which are offered to Thee 
with acknowledgment of Thee in the spirit”.®8 


Ch. 38 


The last prayer in the series is obviously an elaboration 
of the theme Hodaah = Thanksgiving, corresponding to our 
Birkat Hodaah, and decidedly a Jewish product, having the 
identical words at the beginning: 

“We thank Thee, O Lord Almighty, for all things, that 
Thou hast not taken Thy mercies and Thy compassions from 
us, but that Thou dost in every generation after generation 
save, deliver, help, and protect us. For Thou didst help in the 
days of Enosh and Enoch, in the days of Moses and Joshua, 
in the days of the Judges, in the days of Samuel, Elijah, and 
the prophets, in the days of David and the Kings, in the days 
of Esther and Mordechai, in the days of Judith, in the days 
of Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers. And in our days hast 
Thou helped us through the high priest Jesus, Thy servant, 
for he has delivered us from the sword and rescued us from 
famine by offering us food and shielded us from an evil tongue.’9 


86 All the following offered prayers only. 

87 Hannah, I Sam., and Jael Jud. 5.24 out of place, so also Zerubabel 
(Esra 3. 5). 

88 Christian interpolation: “through Christ”. It is, however, very character- 
istic and certainly an evidence of the non-Christian character of the prayer 
that no New Testament personality or event is mentioned. We have here a 
Hasidean version of the Birkat “Abédah, accentuating the idea of Prayer. 

89 The words: “The great high priest Jesus Christ who delivered the 
Jewish people from the sword and rescued them from famine by offering them 
food and shielded from evil tongue” is obviously a fabrication of the inter- 
polator, who inserted the name Christ after the name Jesus and the word great 
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before the word chigh priest, as the New Testament Jesus did nothing of the 
things ascribed to him here, Evidently reference is here made to a high priest 
by the zame of Fess who distinguished himself by commendable acts not re- 
corded in our sources. Now Josephus relates that the high priest Jesus the son 
of Phabi who had succeeded Ananel, called in the Talmud Hananel the 
Egyptian, the first high priest created by King Herod to replace the Hasmonean 
priests, was deprived of his dignity by King Herod to make room for Simon, 
the son of an Alexandrian priest Boethus whose daughter he married after 
having raised him to the rank of the high priesthood (Josephus XV, 9. 3), and 
who started the line of the Boethusian priests. But while we learn very little 
from Josephus, whose history of King Herod was mainly copied from the 
court historian and pagan friend of the tyrant, Nicolaos of Damasuc, concerning 
the high priest Jesus or Joshua, of the family Phabi, we are informed in 
Ant. XV. 9, 3—4 that about this time (23 and 24 B.C. F.) most terrible 
disasters befell Judea, a two year’s famine which, followed by a pestilential 
disease, killed off a large number of people, and these calamities were ascribed 
to God’s anger at the iniquitous acts of King Herod. They so terrified the 
populace that the tyrant no longer felt safe in Jerusalem and fled to a citadel, 
and likewise fortified his palace in the metropolis, being in such constant fear 
of plots against his life that he had his spies all over the land to ferret out 
his antagonists of the better class and hand them over to execution. Of course, 
this state of affairs afforded the high priest the opportunity of coming to the 
assistance of those Pharisean leaders exposed to the hatred of King Herod 
and affording them help and protection, despite the tyrant’s machinations. We 
thus fully understand why Herod was so eager to depose him and have the 
Boethusians put in power instead. Looking, then, for Talmudic traditions con- 
cerning this high priest Joshua ben Phabi, we find two remarkable passages in 
regard to the high priest Jishmael ben Phabi which puzzled commentators 
such as Rashi and historians such as Dembourg (fistoire de Palestine 223), 
because they are in direct conflict with another statement regarding the same. 
The latter one tells us that (Zos. Men. at the close, Fes. 57a and Ker. 28a) 
Abba Joseph b. Hanin of Jerusalem uttered forth a cry of woe over the priests 
of the house of Boethus, the house of Hanan, the house of Kanthera and 
finally over the house of Jishmael ben Phabi as arrogant and violent. On the 
other hand a B:raita in Pes. and Ker. eodem says: “Four times did a cry 
come forth from the Temple court (Azarah) (that is a heavenly voice). The 
first time it was: ‘Go out hence, ye sons of Eli who contaminated the Temple 
of the Lord!’ The second time: ‘Go hence, thou Issachar of Kephar Barkai, 
who carest only for thine own honor and violatest the sacred worship.’ The 
third time: ‘Lift up your heads, ye Temple gates, that Jishmael ben Phabi, the 
disciple of Phineas, may enter and fill the office of the high priesthood.’ And 
the fourth time: ‘Lift up your heads, ye Temple gates, that Johanan ben 
Nidbai, the disciple of Phinkai, (the gourmand) may enter and fill his belly 
with the holy meats!’’”” Among these four exclamations, of which the first two 
are condemnatory and the last one ironical, there stands out the one regarding 
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For all these things we offer thanks to Thee® who hast given 
us an articulate voice to confess Thee and in addition a well- 
fitted tongue as: a musical organ, and a proper taste and a 
suitable touch, and sight for observation and hearing of sound 
and smelling of odors, and hands for work and feet for walking. 

And all these members doest Thou fashion from a little 
drop in the womb, and after the formation (of the body) Thou 
bestowest upon it an immortal soul, and bringest forth into 
light the reason-endowed creature, even man. Thou hast in- 
structed him by Thy laws and improved him by ordinances, 
and, while Thou bringest on dissolution for a while, Thou hast 
promised him resurrection.9* What life is, therefore, sufficient, 
what length of days will be long enough for men to utter 
thanks? To do it worthily is impossible, but to do it according 
to our ability is befitting? For Thou hast delivered us from 
the impiety of polytheism and liberated93 us from the error of 


Jishmael ben Phabi as decidedly laudatory, and it does not tally with the cry of 
woe of Abba Jose. Likewise is the statement in Sé¢eh IX. 15, that “With the 
death of Jishmael ben Phabi, the splendor of the priesthood ceased” out of 
harmony with that cry of woe. The difficulty, however, is solved when we 
read Joshua instead of Jishmael ben Phabi and take into consideration the fact 
that our Jesus ben Phabi, living in the days of the semi-pagan King Herod, 
had the opportunity of displaying the zeal of Phineas for the cause of Israel, 
especially if he held the high priest office for ten years, as we are told of 
Jishmael (read: Joshua) ben Phabi in Yéma. Likewise having had the Boethus 
and other unworthy priests as successors, he could well have been singled out 
as the last high priest reflecting credit upon his office. On the other hand we 
can fully understand how the name of our Joshua ben Phabi could be obliterated 
by, or confounded with that of the two Jishmael ben Phabi, the one of whom 
lived 40—50 years later (Josephus 4w¢. XVIII. 22) and the other 75 years 
later (At. XX. 88, Graetz G. J. III. 721 ff.). Certain it is, however, that the cry 
of woe by Abba Jose referred to the latter (see Graetz 1. c. 734. and Josephus 
F. W, VI. §. 31). At any rate, our Prayer has preserved for us a valuable piece 
of Jewish history. 

9° Christian interpolation: “Through Christ”. 

9x See above p. 414. 

92 Compare the Sabbath morning prayer Miimdt ascribed to Simon Kaiphas 
(Singer C Prayerbook p. 125 f.). 

93 Christian interpolation: “And hast redeemed us from the heresy of the 
Murderers of Christ!” 
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ignorance.% Thou hast made Thy holy spirit9s to dwell in us; 
Thou hast set angels over us. Thou hast put Satan to shame; 
Thou hast brought us into being when we were not; Thou 
takest care of us now when we have been created. Thou 
sweetenest life to us. Thou providest us with food. Thou hast 
announced to us repentance. Glory and worship to Thee for 
all these things9® now and forever and through all ages!” 

The last Benediction referring to the Priest’s Blessing has 
been omitted, and only the Priest’s Blessing has been retained 
in the Church liturgy. (See Apost. Const. Book II, Ch. 57). 


94 Christian interpolation: “Thou hast sent Christ among men as of man, 
the only begotten God!” 

95 Paraklet is the name given by the Church to the Holy Spirit (Compare 
Ch. 41). 

96 Christian interpolation: “Through Jesus Christ.” 
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THE ARRANGEMENT AND THE DIVISION 
OF THE MEKILTA 


JACOB Z, LAUTERBACH, Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


HE MIDRASH TO EXODUS known by the name of 

Mekidta or, more correctly, Meklata, is distinguished from 
the other Midrashim by a peculiar arrangement of its contents. 
Although a Midrash, i. e. an exposition, of the Book of Exodus, 
it nevertheless has an arrangement of its own and divisions 
independent of the divisions of the Scriptural text which it 
expounds and interprets. 

As already shown in a previous article,’ the very designation 
Mekita or Mekilata, meaning compendia or tractates, was given 
to this Midrash because of this, its characteristic feature: that 
it has its own peculiar system of arranging and dividing its 
contents. 

In the existing editions of this Mzdrash, however, this very 
distinctive feature has been greatly obscured. Its original plan 
of arrangement has been tampered with and in none of the 
editions has the original arrangement with its peculiar divisions 
been preserved intact. It seems that some medieval rabbinic 
authors were inclined to treat this Mdrash to Exodus like the 
other Midrashim to the Pentateuch and to arrange and divide 
its contents in the same manner in which the other Mdrashim 
are arranged and divided. For the original system of arrange- 
ment found in the Mekilta they tried, apparently, to introduce 
a new system, viz. the system of arranging and dividing it 
according to the divisions or weekly portions of the Scriptural 


t JOR N. S. XI. 169-196. 
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text. In some cases they would even designate the larger 
divisions or Tractates of the Mekilta by the very names of the 
weekly portions of the Pentateuch or Sidras instead of by the 
original names which these tractates had. But the original plan 
of arrangement could not so easily be supplanted by a new 
one and even those authors who were inclined to superimpose 
upon this Midrash the system of arrangement, found in other 
Midrashim, could not entirely ignore the original system of 
arrangement and somehow they retained parts of it. Con- 
sequently, both systems were used together, or, rather, a com- 
bination of both systems came into use. The first and second 
editions of the Mekdta (Constantinople 1515 and Venice 1545) 
must have been prepared from copies which already had this 
double arrangement. The later editions followed in the main 
the editions of Venice.? 

As might have been expected, great confusion was the 
result of such a combination of two entirely different systems 
of arrangement. The various editions have different divisions, 
differing at least in details. But what concerns us most is the 
fact that all of them follow in their divisions a system different 
from the one which we know, from reliable reports, to have 
been the original system according to which the Mekilta had 
been divided. To state in brief the problem and the difficulties 
which it presents, it is as follows: 

A Colophon found at the end of both the Oxford and the 
Munich manuscripts,3 as well as in all but three of the 


2 The later editions of the A/céc/a are: Amsterdam 1712 with commentary 
japna’ m by R. Moses Frankfurter; Leghorn 1801 with commentary MIM Maw 
by R. Judah Najar; Wilna 1844 with commentary by R. Isaac Elijah Landau 
and notes from R. Elijah of Wilna under the title pw¥ nD‘; Vienna 1865 with 
commentary by Isaac H. Weiss; Vienna 1870 with commentary by M. Fried- 
mann; Lemberg 1894 with commentary Mwon nas by R. David Moses 
Abraham of Rohatyn; to these may be added the edition of the Aekt//a con- 
tained in the Pentateuch-commentary m¥pm) AUNT by M. L. Malbim, Warsaw 
1874-80. The last two Editions follow the text of the Wilna edition. 

3 The date of the Oxford manuscript is about 1291. See A. Neubauer, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, part. I (Oxford 
1886) no. 15% (n. 2). The date of the Munich manuscript is 1435. See 
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editions,* of the Wekdlta, gives a clear statement about the arrange- 
ment and the divisions of the Mekzlta. It tells us that the Mekdta 
consists of nine larger divisions, called Maséktot or Tractates, 
containing a total of eighty two chapters or Parastyydt. It 
further adds a mnemotechnical sentence by which to remember 
these nine tractates. This mnemotechnical sentence consists of 
nine words, each one of them designating one of the tractates, 
either according to the subject matter of its contents or accord- 
ing to its opening word. The full statement of the Colophon 
reads as follows: POS) ywn snoop 72 msi ad snd p dp 
NDDD pO NAVD pony dyn Awd mY ION) pDIOD NIN 
Dosw) Dw SAWS m2 Nt SNaw's.5 

Now, not a single one of the existing editions agrees in its 
divisions with the system of arrangement indicated in this 
statement, although every one of them has, to a smaller or a 
larger extent, preserved traces of this earlier system. 

The disagreement between the actual arrangement and 
divisions, as found in the editions, and those indicated in the 
statement of the Colophon is in regard to both the larger and 
smaller divisions, or, the tractates, as well as the chapters. 

In regard to the larger divisions or tractates, there is, in 
the first place, a disagreement as to the very principle accord- 


M. Steinschneider, Die hebraischen Handschriften der K. Hof- u. Staatsbibliothek 
in Munchen (Codd. hebr. 117) Munich 1875. 

+ In the editions of Constantinople, Leghorn and Lemberg the Colophon 
is not found. 

5 In the printed editions the Colophon is followed by the letters aymnd 
MSp DDD wd which according to the O''3 5" order of rearranging the alphabet 
read Pin 73 }2 O38 and no doubt give the name of the owner or the copyist 
of the manuscript from which the Venice edition was printed. See R. Isaac 
Elija Landau in the preface to his commentary to the Alia. Whether this 
Abraham b, David is identical with Abraham Halahmi, as suggested by Landau 
and accepted by Benjacob in his Ozar Ha-sefarim p. 326 no. 1150, is very 
doubtful. I could not find anywhere the name of Abraham b. David Halahmi. 
Dr. Israel Davidson called my attention to an Abraham Lahmi, an older con- 
temporary of Israel Najjara, mentioned by the latter in his Senw* mivor part IT 
(Venice 1599) p. 139. This is probably the same Abraham Lahmi who is 
mentioned by Manasse b. Israel in his On mows III. 10 as having lived in 
Safed in 1571. But it is not found that his father’s name was David, Compare 
also Zunz, Zur Geschichte 461. 
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ing to which these larger divisions are made. The Colophon- 
statement presuposes a topical arrangement, i. e. a division 
into tractates according to the subject-matter of the contents, 
having no regard for the divisions of the weekly portions or 
Sidras. In the editions, on the other hand, the weekly portions 
or Sidras are the chief consideration in the arrangement and 
the end of a Sidra is invariably made to be also the end of 
a larger division or Tractate. And while a Sidra is allowed to 
contain more than one larger division, as in the case of mows, 
Nn, DMA a tractate is never allowed to extend beyond the 
limits of a Sidra. In cases where the subject matter of a 
Tractate covers portions of two Sidras, the topical unity of 
the tractate is sacrificed and two separate larger divisions or 
tractates are made of it, corresponding to the two weekly 
Sidras. Secondly, there is the following difference: In the 
statement of the colophon the number of the larger divisions 
or tractates is given as nine, while in all but one of the editions 
ten such larger divisions are found. And even in the one 
edition (Constantinople 1515) which has only nine larger 
divisions, these divisions do not tally either in their beginnings 
or in their lengths, with those presupposed in the mnemo- 
technical signs of the Colophon-statement. One of the tractates 
designated in the latter as the Tractate Sabbat (SN3W) is in 
this edition divided into two while two other tractates }*p"3 
and 85D2, marked separately as such in the mnemotechnical 
signs, are united into one, and of a third (the tractate pony) 
the name is changed and half of the tractate is detached from 
it and joined to the preceding tractate (yd"). 

In regard to the smaller divisions or chapters, aside from 
the many minor differences between the various editions as to 
the beginnings and the extents of certain chapters, there is 
one obvious discrepancy, between all the editions on the one 
hand and the Colophon-statement on the other, in regard to 
the total number of the chapters. The Colophon-statement 
gives the total number of the chapters in all the tractates as 
eighty-two; in the editions, however, there are only seventy- 
seven chapters besides two so-called “introductory chapters” 
(mimnd). And even if we add these two introductory chapters 
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to the number of the regular chapters, as is indeed done in 
the Leghorn edition, the total number of all the chapters would 
still be only seventy-nine, as against the number eighty-two 
given in the Colophon-statement. 

The first difficulty, i.e. the one presented by the disagree- 
ment between the editions and the Colophon-statement as 
regards the larger divisions or tractates, has hardly received 
any attention on the part of the scholars. Weiss in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Mekilta (p. XXVIII) dismisses the 
question with the summary remark that the difference between 
the arrangement of the tractates as found in the editions and 
the one indicated in the mnemotechnical sentence of the 
Colophon is due simply to mistakes on the part of the printers. 
Needless to say, this is hardly a satisfactory explanation. 

Friedman in his introduction to the Mekdlta (pp. LX XVIII ff.), 
likewise, merely notices the difficulty without attempting to 
offer any solution. 

The difference between Weiss and Friedmann is that the 
former correctly accepts the arrangement indicated in the 
colophon as the original one, while the latter is inclined to 
accept as correct the arrangement found in the Constantinople 
edition. Both, however, agree that the Meéd/ta originally con- 
sisted of nine larger divisions® or tractates and they both fail 
to explain how in all the editions, except the one of Constantin- 
ople, the Mefilta came to be divided into ten such larger 
divisions. 

The difficulty presented by the discrepancy as to the total 
number of the chapters has received more attention from the 
scholars and some attempts have been made to solve it or 
explain it away. 


6 Weiss p. XXVIII and Friedmann p. LXXIX suggest that the reason for 
dividing the /ckil/a into 9 tractates was in order to make its arrangement like 
the one of the Si/ra. To me it seems that we need not presuppose any special 
purpose or design in this division. It is more plausible to assume that it just 
so happened that nine subjects or tractates were collected together into this 
Midrashic work to Exodus, At any rate there is no proof whatever for the 
statement of Weiss that the A/czz/ta like the Szf/ra originally consisted of three 
main parts which were subdivided into 9 parts. 
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The first to attempt a solution of this problem was R. Isaac 
Elijah Landau author of the commentary Berure ha-Middot to 
the Mekilta (ed. Wilna 1844). His solution is as follows: The 
short comment on Ex. 21.1, found at the end of the tractate 
wiina, which in some of the editions is erronneously separated 
from the comment to Ex. 20.26 of which it really is a part, 
Landau considers as an introductory chapter to the tractate 
Nezikin or MiSpatim. Counting this introductory chapter as 
well as the so-called introductory chapters to the first and 
second tractates (Pisha and BeSalah) respectively, as regular 
chapters, he obtains a total of eighty chapters. The two 
chapters which are still lacking to make up the number eighty- 
two, Landau believes to have found in a manuscript of R. Elijah 
Wilna, copied from a manuscript of R. Abraham Halahmi. In 
this manuscript were found two more chapters of a Midrash 
to Exodus, one to Ex. 3 in the weekly Sidra nisy, and the 
other to Ex. 6.2 in the weekly Sidra 818). These two chapters, 
which he published at the end of his edition of the WZekdta, 
Landau considers as part of our Mekilta, which, so he assumes, 
must have begun with Ex. 3, instead of whith Ex. 12 as in 
all editions. In this manner Landau obtains for our Mekilta, 
the total of eighty-two chapters, the number given in the 
Colophon-statement. 

This solution of Landau is entirely unsatisfactory, as it is 
based upon two false premises. In the first place, it is wrong 
to consider the saying at the end of the tractate wtIn3, based 
jointly upon Ex. 20.26 and 21.1, as a separate chapter, intro- 
ductory to the succeeding tractate. This saying is in reality 
but the closing of the last chapter of the tractate wiin3, inter- 
preting the significance of the proximity of the two passages 
(Ex. 20.26 and 21.1) as suggesting a connection of thought 
between them. The disconnecting of this saying from the 
chapter to which it really belongs was effected in the editions, 
Constantinople and Venice, through a mistake due to the 
prevailing tendency of seeking to arrange the tractates of the 
Mekita in accordance with the weekly Sidras. 

Secondly, it is absolutely unwarranted to assume that the 
author of the Colophon-statement had in mind a Mekilta larger 
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in extent than the one preserved to us in all the editions and 
in the manuscripts. There is no reason whatever to assume 
that the Mekdta to Exodus in the original form given it by 
its final redactor, extended beyond the limits of its present 
compass. The expression nipw moxyt Nnd*Dy found in the Saadya 
fragment and in the interpolated passage of the midim3 nizdn 
and in R. Judah b. Barsilais commentary to the Sefer Yezirah 
ed. Halberstam (Berlin 1885) p. 14 must not be misunderstood 
to mean that the Mekdta originally contained comments to 
the entire book of Exodus, or that it began with the beginning 
of the book of Exodus, i. e. with nipy m>x). For this would 
mean to assume that by far the larger part of the Mekidta has 
been lost to us. For out of the forty chapters of the book of 
Exodus only eleven chapters (12-23) and a few verses of two more 
chapters (verses 12-17 of chapter 31 and verses 1-3 of chapter 35) 
are commented upon in our Mekita. As already shown in the article 
referred to above, the expression now most NN means a 
collection of tractates belonging to the book ninw ms}, i. e. Ex- 
odus but not necessarily covering the entire contents, or beginning 
with the beginning of the book. Just as the name 12%) 15d, 
by which the Sz/ve to Numbers is designated in the same 
passage of the m113 mD9n, does not mean to imply that the 
Szfre began with the word 135% at the beginning of the book 
of Numbers. If we find that the weekly Sidras of, S18) ,nIOw 
“NPD , WSN AMIN and the major portions of SwN *D and Sap 
are not treated in our Wekilta, it is by far more reasonable to 
take for granted that its redactor for some reason did not care 
to embody in his work any comment on these portions, than 
to assume that all these comments were contained in the work 
of the Mekilta but became subsequently lost to us. (Comp. 
Z. Frankel in MGWJ (1853) 390-91.) This would appear self- 
evident from the very plan of the work of the Mekdta. As 
already stated, the Mekilta is a collection of tractates dealing 
with certain events recorded or topics treated in the book of 
Exodus. It is not a running commentary to the whole book 
of Exodus. But lest it be argued that even such a collection 
of tractates in topical arrangement might have covered the 
entire contents of the book of Exodus, as it might have con- 
28 
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tained more tractates, it must be stated that we have no reason 
whatever to assume that such was the case and to consider 
the Mekilta preserved to us as fragmentary or defective. From 
all indication from works of medieval authorities, referring to 
the Mekilta, it is evident that we have the M/ekilta preserved 
to us in its original extent. In the passage of the Seder Tannaim 
we-Amoraim, as quoted by Azulai, containing the interpolation 
of the name Nn>‘Db, it is expressly stated that the Meki/ta 
began with Ex. 12, for the passage reads BD NW xndon 
STD A sy oD5 mA wn yp now mS. We are not con- 
sidering here the meaning of the words SBD 41D Ty. At any 
rate the passage states that the Wekilta to Exodus began with 
p> ma win in Ex. 12. 

This beginning of the Mekdta is also presupposed in ‘Aruk 
(s. v. 80). For when quoting a comment of the Meklta on 
Ex. 12.2, he refers to it as being found xn>Dn wn “at the 
beginning of the Mek/ta”, a term which he could not have 
used had he known the Mekdlta to begin with the beginning 
of the book of Exodus. As to the end of the Mekidta we have 
the testimony of R. Nissim to the effect that it coincided with 
the end of the Mekilta as we have it. In his Hamafteah to 
Sab. 106b referring to a Baraita found at the close of our 
Mekilta he states: DSyows sa SNdDD ADI SNMIT Tp yy 
“The source of this Bavaita is at the end of the Mekdta of 
Rabbi Ishmael”. 

E. Menahem b. Salomo (1st half of the 12th centuary) 
also makes it clear that the Mekdta began with chapter 12 of 
Exodus. In his 31» Sow won (edited by S. Buber, Berlin 1900) 
at the close of his remarks to Exodus 11 he adds 79 iD} 
Nn>Dp WNT Nw “And close to it (i.e. to chapter 11) is the 
chapter of the beginning of the Mekdta’. Again on p. 36 he 
refers to the saying found in the opening chapter of the 
Mekilta as we have it, with the words sn>9 nonna wpe tp 
“As expressly stated in the beginning of the Mekdta”. 

Johasin, likewise, describes the Mekdlta as beginning with 
p29 mn want (Ex. 12.2) and closing with ws yan 8d (Ex. 35. 3) 
exactly as we have it. He states (ed. Filipowski p. 30b) *n"8 
ws yan xd sy 09d am wtinny dayne ot xndop. 
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Furthermore, it is selfevident that the first tractate of the 
Mekilta which in all the editions as well as in the two manu- 
scripts is by a closing phrase designated as NMDBT NNDOD 
“The Tractate of Passover” could have begun only with 
chapter 12 of Exodus which is the first one to deal with the 
laws of Passover. It may therefore be stated with all certainly 
that the comments on the opening verses of Ex. 12 formed 
the actual beginning of the Wekdta. 

But above all, it is impossible to assume that the author 
of the Colophon included in the eighty two chapters of the 
Mekdta the two chapters containing Midrashic comments to 
Ex. 3 and 6, as suggested by Landau. For in describing the 
first tractate by the mnemotechnical sign 18) according to 
the opening word mw 58 "ONY (Ex. 12.1), he clearly in- 
dicates that he has in mind a Mekilta beginning with the word 
IOS" of Ex. 12 and not one beginning with the words nwe 
nyn Ot of Ex. 3. 

It is, therefore, evident that the Midrashic comments to Ex. 3 
and 6 (Sidras misy and SN8)) found in the manuscript of 
R. Elija Wilna and supposed to have been copied from a 
manuscript of R. Abraham Halahmi, do not belong to our 
Mekita. Friedmann (p. 119b.) has correctly guessed that these 
two Midrashic chapters belonged to the Mekilta of R. Simon b. 
Johai, as indeed they are to be found in the MWechilta de-Rabbi 
Simon 6. Fochat edited by Hoffman (Frankfort a./M. 1905).7 

Weiss (Introduction to his Mekdlta p. XXVIII) offers another 
solution of our problem. He suggests that chapter 4 of Mspatim 
(tractate Wezizin) must have originally consisted of two chap- 
ters, the one covering verses 12-13 of Exodus 21, beginning 
with the words WS 3, and the other covering verse 14, 
beginning with the words 7 ‘5); and, likewise, that chapter 12 
of the same tractate must have consisted of two chapters, the 
one covering verses 35-36 and the other covering verse 37, 
beginning with the words 3133) °D. As a reason for his suggestion, 


7 S. A. Wertheimer in his Ozar Midrashim (Jerusalem 1913) I, 3 has 
published these two chapters from another manuscript different from the one 
of I. E. Landau and, strange enough, he persisted in maintaining that these 
two chapters were part of our Ahilta. 
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Weiss points to the fact that in both these sections, the one 
covering verse 14, beginning with 1 ‘31 and the one covering 
verse 37, beginning with the words 3133. ‘5, there occurs the 
phrase 1 MWD MPN. This phrase, Weiss assumes, indicates 
that the section in which it occurs constitutes a separate 
chapter. In this manner Weiss gains two additional chapters. 
Counting 78 regular chapters besides the two so-called in- 
troductory chapters, the one of Bo (tractate 8MOD) and the 
one of Besalah, he thus obtains the total number of 82. This 
solution cannot be considered as satisfactory. Aside from the 
fact that the phrase 1 MWD actually points to the section of 
the Biblical text and not to a distinct chapter of the Mekzlta, 
this solution of Weiss contains an arithmetical error. Weiss 
counts 78 regular chapters when in reality his own edition 
shows only 77. For the tractate Wayassa, which Weiss in his 
Introduction describes as having seven chapters, is in his 
edition divided into only six chapters.® 

Friedmann (Introduction to his edition of the Mekilta 
P. LXXVIIIL) has merely noticed the problem. He points out 
the inconsistencies in some of the editions and the many 
discrepancies between the various editions in regard to the 
number of the chapters and their respective beginnings. But 
he does not even make an attempt to solve the difficulties. 
He even despairs of the possibility of a satisfactory solution. 
He declares, that with all these various divisions, mnemo- 
technical signs and indications, and different numbers of tract- 
ates and chapters, it is impossible to ascertain the correct and 
original divisions of the Mekilta. 


8 In Counting the chapters of each tractate, Weiss apparently looked only 
at the numbers of the last chapters of each tractate. He noticed in the Venice 
edition, which he had before him, that the last chapter of Wayassa is marked 
as 't MWD and hence he assigned to this tractate seven chapters. He failed, 
however, to notice that there is a mistake in the numbering of the chapters in 
the Venice edition and the chapter which follows '1 MWD is marked as "I TWD 
and not as '3 MWD, so that in that edition, Wayassa actually consists of only 
six chapters. In his own edition, Weiss has correctly marked the chapter following 
‘2 TWD as '3 MWD and the one following it as I Mw etc. with the result 
that the last chapter is in the text correctly marked as the sixth chapter ") Mwnb. 
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But the case is not as hopeless as Friedmann thought. 
With the help of the new material now at our disposal, especially 
the two manuscripts which were unknown or inaccessible to 
Friedmann, the problem can be satisfactorily solved and the 
original arrangement of the Mezlta with its correct divisions 
can be ascertained and restored. This we shall attempt to do. 

In proceeding with our task, it seems to me advisable to 
divide the problem into its different parts and deal with each 
one separately. Accordingly, we shall first deal with the question 
of the topical arrangement of the Mekdta in its larger divisions 
or tractates. Then we shall consider the division of these 
tractates into chapters and the total number of the latter. 
And, finally, we shall inquire into the original subdivision of 
these chapters into paragraphs or mi2>n, insofar as traces of 
such a subdivision can still be found. 


II 


To begin with the larger divisions or tractates, there can 
be no doubt that the Colophon-statement has given us correct 
information about the original arrangement of the Mekdlta, viz. 
that it was not according to the weekly Sidras but according 
to tractates and that it consisted of nine such tractates. Had 
the original arrangement of the M/ekdta been according to the 
weekly portions of the Scriptures or Sidras, it would be hard 
to explain why another arrangement, one according to tractates, 
should subsequently have been introduced. On the other hand, 
one can easily understand how later authorities, being accus- 
tomed to an arrangement of M/zdrashim according to Sidras, 
would partly overlook the peculiar original arrangement of the 
Mekilta according to tractates and try to substitute for it an 
arrangement according to Sidras, as found in other Mzdrashim. 
Furthermore, in all the editions, despite the fact that they try, 
as far as possible, to make the divisions of the J/ekzlta con- 
form to the weekly Sidras, the names of the original divisions 
or tractates have been retained. This can be explained only 
on the supposition that these tractates with their special names 
were the older and the original divisions of the Mekzta and, 
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therefore, could not be ignored even by the editors whose 
manifest desire was to substitute for them other divisions. 
That there were only nine of these larger divisions is also 
evident from the edttzo princeps. The statement in Mum. R. 
13.16 which speaks of eighty works of the traditional Law 
mwnn jo ow also presupposes nine separate and in- 
dependent tractates of the Mekilta which together with the 
nine larger divisions, "N23, of the Szfra, the two books of 
the Szfre, and the sixty tractates of the Mshna make up the 
total number eighty. 

This original arrangement of the Mekd/ta as indicated in the 
Colophon, is actually preserved in the two manuscripts. In 
both of them, the Mekilta is arranged according to tractates, 
and no notice whatever is taken of the weekly divisions of 
the Scriptures, or Sidras.*° The number of the tractates is 
nine and each one of them is marked off as a separate tractate 
having a special name. This name is either given as a title 
or a heading, at the beginning, or is indicated in a closing 
phrase at the end. In the case of some tractates the name is 
given both at the beginning and at the end. The extent of 
each tractate is the same as indicated in the mnemotechnical 
sign of the Colophon. As regards its contents, each of the 
tractates thus marked off separately forms logically a unit, 
dealing with one group of laws or one topic or one event or 
period. This fact also speaks in favor of this having been the 
original system of arrangement. 


9 The interpretation given there in the Médvask according to which the 
number 80 is obtained by counting twice the numerical value of the letter 'D with 
which our Aishna begins and closes, is not of the original Midrash. It is an inter- 
polation by some one who took the term 73¥f in the narrower sense, as referring 
to our Mishna, and not in the broader sense, as designating the traditional law. 

10 In the Sz/re also, the sections or paragraphs MIXpO’) run on in con- 
secutive numbers without regard to the Sidras. In one case (Num. 131) a 
section or fiska contains portions of two Sidras, po and om3b. Friedmann’s 
correction there, based upon indications in 7éssafot. Yoma 9 s. v. wow Xd) is 
incorrect. The indications in 7dssafdt merely show that, as in the case of the 
Mekilta, so also in the case of the Si/re there was a tendency to adapt its 
original divisions, Piskadt, to the divisions of the weekly Sidras. The original 
divisions of the Si/ra, likewise were independent of the Sidras. 
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In the following I will enumerate the nine tractates, describe 
their contents, and delimit their extent and cite their names as 
given in the manuscripts, and to some extent also in the editions. 

The first tractate (indicated in the mnemotechnical sentence 
of the Colophon by the word 188}, because it begins with the 
word “A") deals with the subject of the Passover and the 
Paschal lamb and is appropriately designated SMDD7 NNDDo 
“Tractate of the Passover”. It is not marked as such at the 
beginning but at the end, the closing phrase SNDDI SN2Do don 
is found both in the manuscripts and in the editions. The ex- 
tent of this tractate in the manuscripts is the same as in the 
editions. It covers the Scriptural portions from Ex. 12.1 to 13. 16. 

The second tractate (indicated by the word nynb>, because 
it begins with the words my1b n>w. ‘m) deals with the events 
occurring between the Exodus from Egypt and the drowning 
of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, which crowned the success 
of the Exodus and made its results, the freedom of the Israel- 
ites, secure. 

It is called nbwa ‘a7 SnD “Tractate Wayeh? Besalah’, 
for at the end there is found in the Manuscripts and also in 
the Tanhuma (edition of Constantinople 1522, p. 18c.) the 
closing phrase nyt» ndbwa 7 NIDy Non. The editions have 
the closing phrase Nn3d0n noon. At the beginning of the trac- 
tate the Oxford manuscript has the heading now. ‘mM, the 
Munich manuscript ny. n9w2, while the editions have the 
superscription now. ‘7 nw. 


tr Here we can see how the tendency to substitute the divisions of the 
weekly Sidras for the tractates was furthered by mistakes of copyists. In the 
manuscripts the name of each tractate was given at its beginning but without 
the word NNDDM preceding it, as Nbwa ‘ms, KNW, YOY, }P'4s etc. Only at the 
end the word xn>OD was often prefixed to the name, as yONT XADDH Noon, non 
nbwa ‘M1 NXnDDp. A copyist, finding as the heading of our tractate the words 
nbwa 1, which are also the opening words of the weekly Sidra, mistook them 
to refer to the beginning of the Sidra and therefore he prefixed the word nwi5 
to the words mown ‘nm. At the end of the tractate he could not write non 
now. ‘m1 NNDDH because he knew that the Sidra is not finished yet, so he 
left out the words nbwa ‘7 after the word NN>D, thus eliminating the in- 
dication that mows ‘nm was the name of the tractate, and had no reference to 
the Sidra. 
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The third tractate (indicated by the word mwnd because it 
begins with mw 7w' Is) deals with the songs of Moses and 
Miriam. Its extent in the manuscripts is the same as in the 
editions, covering the Scriptural section Ex. 15 verse 1 to 
verse 21. At its beginning the manuscripts have the heading 
xnvw “Sirata”, ie. “tractate of the songs”.*? The editions, 
however, have the superscription wm nwip.%3 At its end 
both the manuscripts and the editions have the closing phrase 
xnvw noon. 

The fourth tractate (indicated by the word 9», which is 
the aramaic for yD) deals with the experiences of the Israel- 
ites on their journey through the desert up to their first en- 
counter with an enemy. Its extent in the manuscripts is the 
same as in the editions of Venice and Leghorn. It covers the 
scriptural section from Ex. 15.22 to 17.7. 

Neither in the manuscripts nor in the first two editions is 
the tractate marked by any name at its beginning. Only in 
the Leghorn edition there is found the heading yo nw. At 
the end it is marked in the Oxford manuscript by the closing 


12 It is no doubt to be read in the plural because the tractate covers the 
two songs, the song of Moses and the song of Miriam. The closing phrase 
xnvw nbon is shortened from RNY NID Non. 

13 This mistake of designating the tractate Sivata as wT Mw» led to 
still another mistake. The prominence of the Song of Moses contained in the 
Sidra mbw.2 caused many people to designate the entire Sidra after this, its 
most prominent portion. They called it Twn nwnp instead of nbwa nwrp, just 
as the Sabbath on which it was read was called mw naw. Having mistaken 
the name of the A/e&:/fa-tractate as referring to the NYwm Nw rd, they would some- 
times also designate portions from the Meé/a-tractate nobwa ™ as belonging 
to the tractate Sirata, or as they erroneously called it, Twn Nw rd, since all 
these Mekita2 comments belong to the same weekly Sidra called mYwWn NwrD. 
Thus, when quoting a saying from the J/ckil//a tractate Befalah chapters 2 and 4- 
Vitry (p. 543) gives the reference for it as being found mw nwip snd pa. 
Then, again, since the 71°W was sometimes called pw after the opening word 
of Ex. 14.30 which was considered introductory to the Song (compare Vitry 
p. 226 WM IIT OT nw dy Xo Sap iwaw mown and AY Naw is also 
sometimes designated as yw Nw see Jahrbuch der Jiidisch-Literarischen Ge- 
sellschaft (Frankfurt a. M. 1907), p. 367) they designated the tractate Beshalah 
of the Mekilta, because it belongs to the weekly Sidra of m1w Naw, also as 
yw nwb. Thus, Vitry p. 509 referring to a passage in Mehilta tractate Beshalak 
ch. 4 (in the editions it is ch. 3) gives the reference yw NwID KNd*DDD. 
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phrase yo" “nDDp ndpn. The editions of Venice and Leghorn 
have the closing phrase yoONT Snvmp ndon. The Munich manu- 
script and the edztzo princeps have none. 

The fifth tractate (indicated by the word p>py) deals with 
the events resulting from the meeting of the Israelites with 
friend and foe. That the meeting with Jetro and the encounter 
with Amalek shonld be treated in one tractate need not sur- 
prise us. These two important events form logically a unit. 
The encounter with these two members of foreign tribes are 
treated together to show the contrast between the different 
attitudes of the friends and enemies of Israel. Furthermore, 
the two events are closely connected with each othér. Accord- 
ing to one opinion in the Mekilta ( Amalek 3) Jetro’s coming 
to meet the Israelites was prompted by the news of the vic- 
tory which he heard they had gained over Amalek. Besides, 
Jetro and Amelek belonged to neighboring, if not related, tribes, 
see Mum. 24. 20-21 and I Sam. 15.6 and comp. Friedmann 
p. LXXX. 

In the manuscript this tractate is marked off as such by 
a heading as well as by a closing phrase at the end. It covers 
the Scriptural portion from Ex. 17.8 to 18.27, and is divided 
into four chapters running in consecutive numbers from one to 
four. The beginning of the third chapter coincides with the 
beginning of the weekly Sidra 10n‘; otherwise no notice what- 
ever is taken of this weekly section. The heading at the 
beginning of the tractate reads in the Oxford manuscript 82% 
pony and in the Munich manuscript merely pony. At the end, 
both manuscripts have the closing phrase n20p npn. 

In the editions this tractate is broken up and its identity 
not preserved. In the first edition no main division is made 
between the tractates Wayassa and ‘Amalek. The first part of 
the latter, comprising chapters one and two, are considered as 
belonging to the tractate Wayassa and are accordingly numb- 
ered chapters eight and nine respectively. At the end of the 
second (resp. ninth) chapter the close of the tractate is marked 
by the phrase snDDp Np*bp. Thus, the end of the tractate is 
made to coincide with the end of the weekly Sidra nbw2. The 
two last chapters of ‘Amalek are made a separate tractate 
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with the heading n° pow" nwab and are numbered, not as 
third and fourth but as first and second chapters. At the end 
of the last chapter there is found the closing phrase nbon 
yows mempt noon. Thus, this reduced tractate “Amalek is 
designated both at its beginning and at its end, not by the 
original name, but by the name of yaw NW or pow") Nw 
mm. The other editions follow in part the arrangement of the 
first edition. The Leghorn edition has retained the heading 
pony sa, and both the Venice and the Leghorn editions 
number the first two chapters as first and second and not 
seventh and eighth, as the first edition does. Thus they retain 
a trace of the original arrangement, according to which these 
two chapters belong to a new tractate and are not the con- 
tinuation of the tractate Wayassa. At the end of the second 
chapter, however, they both have, like the first edition, the 
closing phrase SND NPD. They also have like the first 
edition, the title Mn" yow mw 1D at the head of the third 
chapter numbering it as the first, and the chapter following it 
as the second chapter. At the end of the latter they have 
the closing remark yow'yt sn2zo0 ndpn. 

The sixth tractate (indicated by the word 8N3, which is 
the aramaic for wn) deals with the giving of the Law on 
Sinai and the preparations preceding it. It covers the scriptural 
section of Ex. 19.1 to 20.26. This Scriptural portion has been 
marked as a special section, assigned for reading on the Sadi#6t 
festival, and named after its opening words ‘wown wins (Tos. 
Meg. IV. 6). The tractate of our Midrash commenting upon 
this section was, therefore, given the same name by which the 
section itself was known, i. e. “Tractate of Bakédés Hashist”. 
This name has been preserved in the Oxford manuscript 
where the closing remark to our manuscript reads SnD09 ndbon 
wown wn. 

In view of the fact that the most prominent part of this 
tractate consists of the interpretation of the Ten Command- 
ments, it was but natural that the entire tractate should also 
be named after the latter. Hence our tractate was also called 
by the name "35, which is merely a variation of the term 
n35, which is the specific designation of the Ten Command- 
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ments (see Bacher Zermznologie I, 19-20). This name has been 
preserved as the heading to our tractate in both the Oxford 
and the Munich manuscripts. Due to the ignorance of the 
copyists, this heading has been somewhat misplaced. It has 
been put in the same line and drawn together with the words 
sn2pp ndon, which form the closing remark to the preceding 
tractate “Azmalek.*+ In the Munich manuscript this heading 
‘~27 has been further corrupted into "YSN which, of course, 
has no meaning at all. Perles’ suggestion (Monatsch. [1872] 
252) that possibly the word “Sn ought to be corrected to 
read ‘wn, and connected with the preceding words nbpn 
NNIDH, so as to form a part of the closing phrase to ‘Amalek, 
which is the fifth tractate, is hardly plausible. For at the end 
of the eighth chapter of this tractate which closes with the 
comments upon the Ten Commandments there is found in the 
same manuscript the closing phrase 37 pSD (not “D5, as 
Perles read it). It is, therefore, evident that in the Munich 
manuscript also the tractate Bakodés was called "35, which 
in the heading was corrupted by a copyist into "Y3n. In the 
editions of Constantinople and Venice this tractate has no 
heading at alls The Leghorn edition has the heading nw15 
wow wins. The end of the tractate is marked in all these 
three editions by the closing phrase Mn Nw 1D nbpn. Only 
the editions of Constantinople and Venice are more consistent 
in their tendency to adapt the Mekzlta tractates to the divisions 
of the weekly Sidras. They, accordingly, put this closing phrase 
right after the words roy yy moan 85 WS, which are the 
closing words of the Sidra Nn’. Thus they separate from their 
context the words DYN “WS DwAwWeT Ao! which together 


14 The same mistake was made by the copyist in putting the heading of 
tractate S%vafa on the same line with the closing of the tractate BeJalah. 

15 It can easily be seen how the heading ‘ww win. was omitted in 
these editions. The original had on one line the words ‘wbwn wnna as the 
heading of the tractate, then on a second line the heading of the first chapter 
‘S mwnb and on the next line again the words ‘wbwn wiina as the opening 
words of the text. The copyist skipped from the words ‘wwm wnna on the 
first line to the same words on the third line and thus left out the heading 
of the tractate, as well as, the heading of the first chapter. 
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with the words *>y Jnr man 89 “ws form the basis of a 
special interpretation according to the method of D’D19D, and 
they make of .this interpretation a special paragraph standing 
between the two tractates.*® 

The seventh tractate (indicated by the word }'™> “to judge”, 
‘because of the opening words o'»Swan mds) deals with the 
civil and criminal laws, especially those of damages and in- 
juries. It is, therefore, appropriately designated by the name 
Pps, just as the Miskna-tractates dealing with the same sub- 
ject are called }‘p%3. This title }}p't3 is found as superscription 
in the two manuscripts as well as in all the editions. In the 
Leghorn edition this heading is followed by the supplementary 
title Dawn mx) num. Thus the name of the Sidra is added 
to the name of the tractate. The extent of this tractate is 
from Ex. 21.1 to 22.23. The end of the tractate is marked in 
the Oxford manuscript by the word pp. In the Munich 
manuscript there is no closing remark whatever. 

The eighth tractate (indicated by the word 85D53) covers 
the Scriptural section from Ex. 22.24 to 23.19. It is not marked 
by any special heading or closing phrase. It is distinguished 
as a separate tractate merely by the fact that its opening 
chapter is marked as 'S8 MWD “First chapter”. This is followed 
by four other chapters numbered, respectively, as second, third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters. There cannot be any doubt that 
these five chapters constitute a separate and distinct tractate. 
In the Colophon-statement this tractate is designated by the 
name 8DDD, no doubt called so after the words 4D ON with 
which the tractate begins just as the section of the Scripture on 
which it is based, is called in the ZYalnud (Meg. 31a) by the 
name NDD2. In the editions these five chapters are not kept 
as a separate tractate. They are joined to the preceding 


16 Here the absurdity of seeking to adapt the arrangement of the tractates 
to the divisions of the Sidras is apparent. For in separating the words WS 
yoy yn man xd from the following paragraph, the basis of the interpretation 
given in the latter is taken away. Another bad result of this tendency was that 
the artificially created tractate of in‘ yOw') was given two endings, one after 
the second chapter of ‘Amalek, in the midst of the Sidra, and the other at the 
end of the tractate wiimd which coincides with the actual close of the Sidra. 
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chapter and considered as part of the tractate p37 The 
first chapter of our tractate is accordingly numbered as the 
nineteenth chapter, since the preceding chapter is the eighteenth 
chapter of }‘p'3. At the end of our tractate, the editions of 
Constantinople and Venice have the phrase }*3"T Nw WD JX) I 
which obviously marks the close of the tractate }*p't3 thus 
enlarged.*® The Leghorn edition has the closing phrase nbpn 


17 Possibly, the fact that according to some rituals the section mbn }0> DH 
constitutes a separate weekly Sidra [see Zunz, Ritus p. 179 and JQR (October 
1920) 132] made it easier for the editors to combine the tractate 85DD with 
the tractate ppy3. The editors who presupposed a division of the Mekilta 
according to weekly Sidras may have thought that the formation of these 
5 chapters of the A/eka into a separate tractate follows the ritual in which 
the section mbm 4DD OX forms a separate Sidra. And since in their own ritual 
this Biblical section formed but a part of the Sidra of AZS$atin, they felt that 
they ought to make the Midrashic comments of the Akita to this Biblical 
section, also part of the tractate }‘p'%3 covering the Sidra ALipatim. 

18 As the heading of this enlarged tractate, they retained the old title 
TP%3 &NDDH which they considered identical with DYMSwh Nw w. At the end, 
however, they could not retain the closing phrase }'pt3 AND Non, which in 
the original manuscript before them must have been found at the end of the 
tractate }}p%3, since they went beyond it, adding to it the 5 chapters of 85D). 
Neither could they write DYwDYD Nw KpYdo, as they did after the tractate 
win. at the end of Wn nwd, since the Midrashic comments do not extend 
to the end of the Sidra AZspatim. They, therefore, thought of a new closing 
remark which could fit the enlarged tractate and they wrote at the end j8> 
yt mw. They have, however strangely enough, retained another closing 
Temark to this enlarged tractate, but put it in the wrong place. For at the end 
of the second chapter of the tractate NN2W in the Sidra Nwn “3, there is found 
in these two editions the following remark mdxi Nw XM PP RNDDD Noon 
m’‘mbwon. There is no doubt that this remark had been found in the copies 
which the editors of the gyizcepfs and Venice editions used and from which 
they copied it. But how did it happen that it was put at the end of the second 
chapter of Xnw where it is entirely out of place. I offer the following suggestion 
as an explanation of this strange mistake. After the tractate DDD had been 
united with the tractate }}p%3 because both belong to the Sidra Mipatim, this 
enlarged tractate }P"3 was considered identical with O‘MDwH NW ID and the 
closing D‘MawOT Tox) NwD NT) Ppys KNB NON was put at the end of the 
enlarged tractate after the Midrashic comment on the verse (Ex. 23. 19) Swan xd 
wk 3572 3, even though it is not quite the end of the Sidra. We have seen 
that the editors of the princeps and the Venice editions did not like this closing 
because the verse (Ex. 23.19) is not the end of the Sidra A@sfatim and they 
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p'Msw NW, corresponding to the subtitle which the tractate 
}p%3 is given this edition. 

The ninth and last tractate (indicated by the word SN.) 
deals with the laws of the Sabbath contained in Ex. 31. 12-17 
and 34.1-3. The name of the tractate is accordingly naw or, 
as it is given in the Colophon-statement, 8naw. The first of 
its two chapters is marked both in the Oxford and the Munich 
manuscripts as Naws 'S mwID. The second chapter is marked 
as '2 mvp. No closing remark is found at the end. In the 
case of the other tractates such closing phrases were employed 
to distinguish each tractate from the one following it. This 
last tractate being at the end of the entire work of the Mekdta, 
no such closing phrase was deemed necessary. In the editions, 
this tractate is divided into two, each having only one chapter. 
The Scriptural portions treated in this tractate are found in 
two separate weekly sections, in the Sidras wn ‘> and Sap, 
Hence the editors divided our tractate accordingly. The name 
of the tractate NAW or NNAW is entirely dropped. Instead, the 
two parts into which the tractate has been divided are 
designated by the names of the two Sidras. At the head of 
the first part is found the superscription SWN ‘D MWD and at 
the beginning of the second part the heading Sap» nynp. 

The breaking of this tractate of Sadat into two is the most 


substituted for it the closing }3 NWI yXD Ty. In one of the copies which 
they used and which contained the older closing there had been made another 
mistake. The Midrashic comments of the Mekz/a to the legislation about the 
three festivals, closing with the law ox 25ma “3 Swan xd (Ex. 23. 14-19) which 
follow the legislation about the Sabbath, had been taken in that copy as 
belonging to the similar legislation about the Sabbath and the three festivals 
which is found in Ex. 34.21-26 and which likewise closes with the law xd 
yor adna “2 Swan. Accordingly in that copy these A/cAi//a-comments were put 
after the first chapter of the tractate NNW in the Sidra Nwn°D and the copyist 
also copied the closing phrase "3 nbon after the words 1o8 25n2 “3 Swan xd. 
The editor of the frimceps discovered this mistake and he correctly transferred 
the Mekilta-comments to the section of (spatim where they belong but forgot 
to transfer the closing phrase, likewise. In that copy, then which he followed, 
this closing phrase “191 nbon was thus left in the Sidra of Rwn ‘> after the first 
chapter of the tractate SNw. And from that copy it came also into the editions 
which followed it. 
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flagrant violation of the principle of topical arrangement, original 
with the Mekz¢a, in favor of the division according to weekly 
Sidras. It makes it clear that the other departures from the 
original arrangement, which are found in the editions and to 
which attention has been called in the above, were also due 
to the same tendency of applying to the Mefilta the principle 
of Sidra-division followed in the other Midrashim.9 


lil 


Let us now proceed to consider the subdivisions of these 
nine tractates, viz. the chapters. Here again we can safely 
state that the Colophon-statement has given us the correct 
information that the total number of all the chapters of the 
Mekilta is eighty two. The two manuscripts have actually 
preserved this division into eighty-two chapters. They differ 
in only one minor point, namely as to the extent of one chapter. 
This will be discussed below. Here also it will be advisable to 
proceed in the order of the tractates. We shall, accordingly, 
state the number of chapters each tractate contains, describe 
the extent of each chapter as given in the manuscripts, and, 
as we go along, point out the differences between the chapter- 
divisions in the manuscripts and those in the editions and 
show how the mistakes in the latter came about. 


19 The exact period when this tendency to adapt the arrangement of the 
Mekilia to the weekly Sidras began cannot be ascertained. It is true that ‘Arué 
in one instance (s. v. 3¥), quoting a passage from Mefilta tractate Piska refers 
to it as being found my3b 5x Na XNd pr. But this does not necessarily, mean 
that he had the AézHa divided according to Sidras. For in another instance 
(s. v. 32D), quoting a passage from the tractate “4ma/®, he refers to it nd p23 
pbpy sa% nwib2 and not mwa nwa. ‘47k simly means to give the reference 
to the Biblical passage or chapter to which the MMe&z//a-comment belongs, as, 
indeed, in many other instances he merely gives reference to the Biblical verse 
on which the Mefilta-saying is based. The same may be said of Rashi who in 
one instance (commentary to Zed. 116b) when quoting a MMekilta-comment to 
the verse 11M’ pow" refers to it as Ym ’pA NNdDHr. The first clear and un- 
mistakable indication of a division of the Mes:/fa according to Sidras is, as we 
have already seen above note 13, to be found in Mahzor Vitry. 
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The first tractate NMDDT NNIDH contains eighteen chapters. 
In both manuscripts and in all the editions, excepting the one 
of Leghorn, the last chapter of this tractate is marked as 
‘mM’ mwa. In the Oxford manuscript there is also found at the 
end of this tractate a closing phrase, which expressly states 
that the tractate has eighteen chapters, and in a mnemonic 
sentence indicates by appropriate words the limits of each 
chapter, referring to its opening word or contents. The state- 
ment reads, as follows: M'" SMW) 72 ANS) MOST SNdDp nbon 


8 7 6 5 4 3 2 x 
por yaw> xndip spnd saws) AD) WIND PIA NMS pMDI 
16 15 14 13 12 11m 10 9 
wipm) mmpp yoan xd Sym wpm wy nysoxd (onp) wap 


18 17 
NIONYOT RY IN.2° 

This closing statement, with the mnemonic sentence some- 
what corrupted and slightly changed, has also been preserved 
in the first edition of the Zankuma at the end of the Sidra 
S83 (p. 170). 

In the Oxford manuscript the opening chapter is not marked 
as such, i. e. it is not headed by the superscription MWD nor 
by the numeral 8. The second chapter is marked by the 
heading MW"5 but the numeral 3 is missing. From the third 
chapter on, however, each chapter is headed by the super- 
scription MWB accompanied by the corresponding numeral, as 
4) MWD and "7 Mw, etc. up to ‘NM’ MWD which is the last 
chapter. The ommission of the heading MWD before the open- 
ing chapter of a book or tractate is not infrequent in manu- 


20 I put the numbers on top of the words to indicate which chapter is 
meant by each word or pair of words. 8% indicates the first chapter, 
beginning with OM¥D poxa pms dei mwe 5x IRM. sD) refers to chapter 
four which begins with the words D’an mw. It is written with Sams to indicate 
that it is a Siz and not a Siz. No. 9 wip designates the ninth chapter, 
beginning with the words Wp NIpb PwRIT OVI, though the last letter in the 
sign is not distinctly recognizable as a Sim. It might be taken for a Samek or 
a final Mem. No. 14 povbp designates the fourteenth chapter, which begins 
with the words pppyip Sw 32 wow. Raamses is supposed to have been 
Pelusium and the Zargum Fonathan translates this passage yo Sew 32 35m 
poi. In the Zaxhuma the mnemotechnic sentence is somewhat corrupt. It 
reads as follows: wip Por 1) xndIDB 3D‘ Awd KI In Xd PIT AMD 
RORY wWIpM KMDD Sap x2 yn wp rwy nysiNd (?D7p). 
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scripts or even in prints.2*7 Likewise, the ommission of the 
numeral 3 after the heading MWD before the second chapter 
is of no significance. The fact that the third chapter is marked 
as '1] MWD is indisputable evidence that the opening chapter 
was considered and counted as the first of the eighteen chapters, 
as 'S WB and not as an introductory chapter or NNMnb. 
This is further proved by the mnemonic phrase which designates 
this opening chapter by the word S039, referring to the words 
DMSD PIS2.... WS" with which this chapter begins. It thus shows 
that the opening chapter constitutes one of the eighteen chapters 
of this tractate. The edztzo princeps fully agrees with the Oxford 
manuscript as to the extent of the chapters and it likewise 
divides the tractate into only eighteen chapters. There is only 
one minor difference between the Oxford manuscript and the 
editio princeps. While in the former, the second chapter is 
headed by the superscription MW°5 without an accompanying 
numeral, it is in the latter erroneously marked as 'S MWD. 

In the Munich manuscript, on the other hand, as well as 
in all the other editions, except frinceps, the tractate is actually 
divided into nineteen chapters. They all, with the exception 
of the Leghorn edition, leave the opening chapter unnumbered 
and, mark the second chapter as 8 MW" and the last chapter 
as ‘Mm mw. The additional chapter is obtained by having one 
chapter divided into two; there is disagreement, however, 
between the Munich manuscript and the editions as to the 
chapter which is so divided. In the former it is the third 
chapter, while in the latter it is the second chapter that is 
divided into two. Thus the manuscripts as well as the editions 
are at variance regarding the question whether our tractate is 
divided into eighteen or nineteen chapters. It is, however, safe 
to assume that both the older of the two manuscripts which 
is the one in Oxford, and the first edition have preserved the 
older and the original chapter divisions of this tractate. This 
is all the more likely since, as will be shown immediately, all 
the changes in the younger manuscript and in the younger 


21 See Steinschneider, Vorlesungen iber die Kunde hebraischer Handschriften 
(Leipzig 1897) 26. 
29 
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editions can easily be explained as due merely to misunder- 
standings or mistakes on the part of the copyists. Thus assum- 
ing, as we do, that the original division of the chapters was 
like the one preserved to us in the Oxford manuscript, we 
can see how the copyist of the Munich manuscript came to 
make those few changes in the copy which he prepared. He 
copied from an original in which, like in the Oxford manuscript, 
the first chapter had no heading and the second chapter was 
headed by the superscription MW3D without an accompanying 
numeral. Since this was the first time that the heading MWD 
ocurred in the text, he added to it in his copy the numeral 's. 
The third chapter, at the head of which he found the super- 
scription MWB for the second time, he consistently marked as 
‘2 wp. Discovering that the next chapter is marked in the 
original as "I MWD he missed 3 AWD. He felt that he ought 
to make another chapter division between the chapter which 
he marked as '2 AWD and the one marked as " MWD, or he 
may even have believed that there had been such a division 
and its mark '1 MWD had been omitted by mistake. He, there- 
fore, divided the third chapter which he by mistake had marked 
as '2 MWB, into two, and with the word Wwya he began a 
new chapter which he marked as '1 Nw 1D. The edztio princeps, 
in adding the numeral '§ to the heading MW1D appearing for 
the first time before the second chapter, made the same 
mistake as the copyist of the Munich manuscript. But, unlike 
the latter, it marked the third chapter with the heading ‘3 nw7B 
as found in the original. 

The Venice edition followed the edztio princeps in marking 
the second chapter as-'8 MWD. But, noticing that this is 
followed by '3 MWB, it divided the second chapter, erroneously 
marked as '§ AWD into two, and with the words DWAIN WSo 
it began a new chapter which it marked as '2 MWD. This was 
followed by the editions of Amsterdam, Wilna, Weiss, and 
Friedmann. The latter, however, remarks in a note that he 
considers it a mistake to begin a new chapter with the words 
Ow ws. 

The Leghorn edition, while correctly marking the opening 
chapter as the first chapter, 'S MY"D and the second chapter 
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as '3 MWD, also followed the Venice edition in the mistake of 
making the words D'W1n WN" the beginning of a new chapter 
but consistently marked it as ‘9 HYP. The chapter following 
it, beginning with the word 1935, it marked as "1 AWD etc. up 
to the last chapter which it marked as '¥’ MYND and not, as 
all the editions and the two manuscripts have it, ‘mM mw. It 
should also be noticed that while both manuscripts and all but 
the Leghorn edition leave the opening chapter unnumbered, 
none of them except Friedmann marks this opening chapter 
as an “Introductory chapter” Snmnb. And even Friedmann 
remarks in his [utroduction p. LXXIX that he sees no reason 
why this chapter should be considered as a NNM‘ND.? 

The second tractate, mwa ‘M7 NNDDN, consists of seven 
chapters. This is expressly stated in a closing phrase found in 
both the manuscripts at the end of the tractate. This statement 
is also followed by a mnemotechnic sentence consisting of 
seven words, each one of which indicating one of the chapters. 
The statement reads as follows: Ms} ndbwa sw SnoDp ndon 
TRA SHS SWI Ws AT sydoy mm STINT SNM) A. 
The same statement with the mnemonic phrase is also preserved 
in the first edition of the Zankuma (p. 18c). The opening 
chapter is in the Zankuma (p. 17c) distinctly marked as NNW 1D 
now. ‘M7 SMP. In the manuscripts, it has no heading AWD 
and no numeral. The second chapter, however, is marked as 


22 The only possible reason for considering this opening chapter as a 
mere introductory chapter might be found in the fact that the earliest authorities 
designate as the beginning of the Mefi/fa the verse 05> min wiinn. And as we 
have seen (JQR XI. 195) the designation 5xynw* ‘375 indicates that the real 
beginning of the Mckiia was 108 bxypw ‘7 at the opening of the second 
chapter. But, on the other hand, we have also seen that in Midrash Sekel Tod, 
this opening chapter is referred to as M.D Monn and the mnemotechnical 
sign NSH clearly designates it as the first chapter. We must therefore assume 
that when the earlier authorities describe the Mefs/fa as beginning mn wWiINT jp, 
they did so merely because they could not say JIA8 Sei mv OX DN yD 
since there are other verses (Ex. 7.8 and 9.8) with the same beginning. At 
any rate, it is evident that even if this first chapter may, according to the 
character of its contents originally have been regarded a sort of an introduction, 
it was nevertheless considered as part of the M/eéz:/ta and counted as its first 


chapter, 
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‘2 mw». Furthermore, the word 71M) in the mnemonic phrase, 
referring to the word nwa ‘mn, with which the opening chapter 
begins, also shows that this chapter was counted as the first 
of the seven chapters of the tractate, and not considered as a 
nin'nb. In the editions of Constantinople and Venice, probably 
due to the fact that in the original the opening chapter had 
no heading MW"5D, the mistake was made to mark the second 
chapter, where the heading MWD first occurs, as ‘S MWB. 
Consequently, they had to mark the third chapter as NW"5 
‘2 etc. up to last chapter which they marked as ") NW1D and 
not as in the manuscripts as 't MWID. This mistake was followed 
in the editions of Amsterdam, Wilna, Weiss, and Friedmann. 
The latter again marking the opening chapter, merely because 
it is not headed by the superscription MWD, as NAMND. 

The Leghorn edition marks the opening chapter as 'S MWD, 
the second as '1 AWD etc. up to the last one which it marks 
as "3 MWB. 

The third tractate SNYW NNIDY is divided into ten chapters. 
At the end of the tractate, the Oxford manuscript has a closing 
phrase stating that the tractate contains ten chapters and 
giving a mnemotechnical sentence, consisting of ten words 
each of which indicating one of the chapters. The statement 
reads, as follows: J2 }\30.D) "" NNW m3, mNi Snvw ndon 
Oy}, DMN, JXD, TOK, ND, Now, %, kN, ANIM. Both manu- 
scripts and all the editions agree as to the total number ten 
of the chapters of this tractate, as well as to the extent of 
the individual chapters.?3. It is only in the heading and in the 
numbering of the chapters that some changes and errors are 
found in two of the editions. As in the case of the two 
preceding tractates, the editions of Constantinople and Venice 
omit the heading MWD before the opening chapter. The second 


23 There is a lacuna in the Oxford manuscript and about one page ex- 
tending from NIDI¥ 3M 4) chapter 9 (Friedmann p. 43a line 17) to the words 
“216. ndings in chapter 10 (Friedmann p. 44a line 29), so that from the text 
itself one is unable to ascertain where the tenth chapter began in this manu- 
script. But the word ‘Dy “and bring in” or “and enter” in the mnemonic 
phrase clearly indicates that in this manuscript also the tenth chapter began 
with the word \px.an. 
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chapter, however, they mark correctly '1 MWD and not as in 
the case of the preceding tractates, '§ MWD. But, as if to make 
up for their correctness at the beginning of the tractate, these 
two editions had to make some mistakes at the end of the 
tractate. The ninth chapter is marked in the Constantinople 
edition not as ® MWD but as 1% TWN although the chapter 
preceding it is the eighth chapter and is so marked in the 
editions as ‘7 MWD. The tenth chapter is marked both in the 
Constantinople and Venice editions as 'N MWD instead of " MWD. 

The fourth tractate YO" SN3D is divided into seven chapters. 
This original division is preserved fully only in the Munich 
manuscripts. In this manuscript the opening chapter is without 
the superscription MW15 and without the numeral '8. The second 
chapter, beginning with the words 70°98 N13" (Ex. 16.27) is 
marked as '2 n¥D. The third chapter beginning with the 
words Hn “337 AWN ds % TDS (Ex. 16.4) is marked as 
‘] MWD and the following chapter up to '} MWD are the same 
in extent as in the editions but marked respectively as NW"B 
t+ 7. In the Oxford manuscript the opening chapter is 
marked as SMHIP RNWW and the chapter beginning with the 
words OD %3377..++. WS" is marked as in the Munich manu- 
script, ‘3 MWD. The following four chapters are also marked 
and numbered exactly as in the Munich manuscript. There is 
unfortunately a lacuna in the Oxford manuscript and about 
one page, from the words Mimw 1 wnt about the middle of 
the first chapter, (Friedmann p. 45b line 18) to the words 
pas by aN sds8 at about the middle of the second chapter 
(p. 47a line 4) is missing. But there cannot be any doubt that 
the Oxford manuscript also began the second chapter with 
the words mos 382%. For at the end of the tractate, this 
Manuscript has a closing phrase, stating that the tractate 
contains seven chapters and indicating the beginnings of the 
respective chapters by words of a mnemonic sentence. The 
whole statement reads, as follows: 13 M's) yoy Sh50p noon 


7 6 4 3 2 I 
anes, Tend, yor), sip, NNN), Sp31 pa) SNe. 


24 I put the numbers on top of the words. There are only six words for 
seven chapters. Evidently one word was omitted by mistake of the copyist. 
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Here the second chapter is indicated by the word NAS) which 
points to the words mp‘58 182% as the beginning of the second 
chapter. ; 

In the editions, however, there is a great confusion in the 
chapter-division of this tractate and their numbers. They all 
agree only in one point, namely, in combining the first two 
chapters into only one. In all of them, the opening chapter 
extends from Ex. 15.22 to 16.3 inclusive, and the chapter 
beginning with the words Wd 337... WS" (16. 4) is marked 
as '2 MWD and not as in the manuscripts '3 MWD. The next 
chapter is marked as '1 MWD in all the editions except Venice 
and Amsterdam which like the manuscripts mark it as "1 MWD. 
The last three chapters are marked in the editions Constantin- 
ople, Venice, and Amsterdam as ' ') ‘7 respectively, just as 
they are in the manuscripts, while in the other editions they 
are marked as ‘7 "1 respectively. Thus all the editions divide 
the tractate into only six chapters, though some of them in- 
consistently mark the last chapter 't MW"5, with the exception 
of the edztio princeps, which, as already stated above, adds to 
this tractate two chapters from the tractate “Amalek, marking 
them respectively 'T7 TWD and 'O MWD. 

The fifth tractate, poy nodD, is divided into four chapters, 
marked in both manuscripts "Tt '3 ‘3 'S MWD respectively. In 
the Munich manuscript the superscription '3 MWD which is the 
heading of the third chapter has been erroneously put on one 
line together with the word p*Sp which is the closing phrase 
of the preceding chapter. This error on the part of the 


After No. 4 yw) there must have followed a word like SNP) or SWI in- 
dicating the fifth chapter beginning with 1397 mt containing the laws to be 
observed in connection with the Manna. In a Genizah-fragment containing a 
part of this tractate of the Meki/ta the chapter beginning with the words: 
ONIN AIS TY... WX is also marked as ') Mw. Likewise in a manuscript- 
fragment in Oxford (Neubauer Catalogue No. 2657, N. 2) the chapter beginning 
with ‘nynw is marked as ‘J Mw4b and the one beginning with 127M Mt is marked 
as ‘1 MWD. 

25 There are dots on the word p'p which mean cancellation. It is possible 
that the word originally was intended to indicate the close of the Sidra nbwa 
which coincides with the end of the second chapter of ‘“Amalek. The copyist 
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copyist has misled Perles (1. c.) into considering the words 
') MMB as part of the closing phrase and to understand it to 
mean “ended is the third chapter”. As already stated above, 
in the editions this tractate is divided into two. The third 
chapter is considered as the first chapter of 1M‘, though in 
all the editions, excepting Leghorn, Wilna, and Friedmann, the 
heading 'S MWD is missing. The fourth chapter is marked in 
all the editions '2 Mw. 

The sixt tractate win. 0% is in both manuscripts and 
in all the editions alike divided into eleven chapters. The 
heading SN‘Sp AWD is found in the Oxford manuscript before 
the opening chapter, while in the Munich manuscript and in 
all the editions, except Leghorn and Friedmann, the opening 
chapter has no heading MWD and no numeral. 

The seventh tractate ‘pti 8NID consists of eighteen chapters. 
In the editions this tractate has two more chapters. These 
two additional chapters, however, are in reality not of this 
tractate. They comprise the contents of the tractate NDOD 
which has erroneously been combined with the tractate 
Pp. 

The eighth tractate 8DDI7 NN3IDP consists of five chapters 
marked in the manuscripts by the consecutive numbers '3 'S 
‘733. As already stated, this tractate has in the editions 
been made part of the preceding tractate constituting its two 
last chapters marked as ‘OD’ MWD and "J NWN. 

The ninth tractate SMN3W73 SNIDA consists of two chapters 
marked and counted in the manuscripts by the consecutive 
numbers 'S and '3. As already noticed this tractate has in 
the editions been divided into two separate tractates correspond- 
ing to the two weekly portions SWn ‘> and Samp. The two 
chapters are accordingly marked as 'S MWB NWN *D and bap" 
‘§ MWD, respectively. The above examination of the original 
chapter-divisions of the Meki/ta shows that the statement of 


the Colophon giving the total number of the chapters as 
e 


knowing that the J/ehil/a arrangement has nothing to do with the division of 
the Sidras put dots on the word thus to cancel it. 
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eighty-two is correct.?° These eighty-two chapters are distributed 
among the nine tractates, as follows: 8NDB 18; nowa 73 iTV 10; 
yor 7; pooy 4; wind 11; pts 18; NBD 5; NNAW 2; 


IV 


Before proceeding to consider the divisions of the chapters 
into paragraphs or nindn, mention should be made of a peculiar 
and interesting division of the Mekilta which differs from the 
one found in the manuscripts, as well, as from that of the 
editions. This peculiar arrangement is presupposed by R. Jacob 
b. Hananel of Sicily (first half of the fourteenth century) author 
of the In Toon mpd» in manuscript.?7 

I had the opportunity to examine only one part of his 
Yalkut, the one to the book of Genesis.*® In this part, R. Jacob 
frequently quotes passages from the Mekilta, indicating his 
reference in each case by the word snd‘ followed by the 
word Pp) and an accompanying numeral. He apparently does 
not know of an arrangement of the Mekzlta according to the 
weekly Sidras. For, while when quoting from the other Mdrashzm, 
like Sire, the Radbdbét, and Yelamdenu, he refers to their divi- 
sions according to the weekly Sidras, in quoting the Mekilta 
he invariably gives the reference to the number of the chapter 
of the Mekilta and not to the weekly portion or Sidra. But, 
on the other hand, he also ignores the division of the Mekilta 
into tractates, for he never refers to the individual tractates of 
the Mekilta. He must have read the name 8n5*Dn in the singular, 


26 Compare Simon Friedmann xnb‘en npibna myn in Beth Talmud 
(Vienna 1881) 179—80. Of course, not having seen the manuscript itself, 
Friedmann could not know that in the Munich manuscript, if we count the 
opening chapter of isha, there is a total of 93 chapters. 

27 See about this author and his work S. Poznanski in M5\3m 3 (Budapest 
1913) I-22 and in Festschrift 24 Maybaums 70. Geburtstag (Berlin 1914) 191 ff. 
also L. Ginzberg in M5137 IV. 26 ff. and S. H. Cook in A. M. Luncz’s Dwi" 13 
(Jerusalem 1919) 54-80. ° 

28 The manuscript is found in the Library of The Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York and I am indebted to the librarian, Professor Marx, 
for his kindness to let me use it. 
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understanding it to mean one tractate; hence he considered 
all the chapters of the various tractates as divisions of but 
one big tractate and he accordingly numbers them consecutively. 
Thus to a passage from Pisha 14, quoted on page 42b, the 
reference is given "t* pi NNDDN; to a passage from Pisha 16, 
quoted on page 46a, the reference is given '* pp NNDd DN; to 
a passage from Sesalak 7, quoted on page 46a, the reference 
is given (? 73) ‘MD pr snd2n; to a passage from Sirah 5 
quoted on pages Iga, 32b and 53b, the reference is given 
‘Mm pw. snd29; to a passage from Bakddés 6, quoted on 
page 16b the reference is given ‘um PID NNDODN; to a passage 
from BahdéddéS 9, quoted on page 43a the reference is given 
‘33 pp NNdDN; to a passage from Kaspa 4, quoted on page 
32b, the reference is given "Y PIb NN?DD. 

From the last two references, it is evident that he did not 
combine the last four chapters of the tractate Kasfa into one 
chapter as is done in the editions. For, in that case there 
would be only twenty two chapters from the ninth chapter of 
Bahédés, which he numbers as chapter 52, to the quoted 
passage from Kasfa and the reference to the latter consequently 
would have been I) P°D and not y p3». Evidently, then, he had 
that portion of the tractate Kasfa divided into four chapters as 
is done in the manuscripts; hence there are twenty four chapters 
between the ninth chapter of Aakodés and the fourth chapter 
of Kaspa and the latter is accordingly numbered as chapter 76. 

Now, if he counted the fourth chapter of Kaspa as the 
seventy-sixth chapter of the Mekilta, then, adding the fifth and 
last chapter of Kaspa and the two chapters of Sabata, the 
total number of the chapters of the MWekidta, as he counted 
them, would be only seventy-nine. We have, therefore, to 
account for the difference of three chapters between his total 
number and the total number of the chapters as we have 
them in the manuscripts. How did he reduce the eighty two 
chapters to seventy-nine? To answer this question, we must 
first seek to ascertain how he divided the chapters in the other 
tractates and which chapters he did not count. We have seen 
that between Stvak 5, which he numbered as the 28th chapter 
and BLahédés 6, which he numbered as the 49th chapter he 
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counted only twenty-one chapters. This shows that like the 
editions he divided .our tractate Wayassa into six chapters 
only and not into seven as is done in the manuscripts. Accord- 
ing to such a division, there is between the 5th chapter of 
Sivah and the 6th of Bakédés only 21 chapters, viz. 5 left 
from Stvah, 6 from Wayassa, 4 from “Amalek, and 6 from 
Bahédés. This accounts four one chapter. We have yet to 
account for two more. Now between the last chapter of 
Besalah which he numbers ‘13 and the 5th chapter of Sirah, 
which he numbers '"9, he counts only two chapters, while 
actually there are four chapters between these two chapters. 
I believe that in the reference to the last chapter of Besalah 
MD, is a scribal error for 33. A copyist must have mistaken 
the dot after the Dalét indicating the period for the left leg 
of the He, thus reading 7) instead of .13. The author evidently 
did not count the opening chapter of Besalah because it had 
no heading Mw 5 and no numeral '8. Accordingly, he numbered 
the last chapter of Besalahk as the 24th chapter counting from 
the beginning of the Mekilta, viz. Aska 18 and Besalah 6. 
Likewise, the opening chapter of Stvak he did not count, 
because it also had no heading AW"D and no numeral 8; hence 
the fifth chapter of our tractate S#vak was to him only the 
4th chapter of that section. And counting from the beginning 
of the Mekilta, he numbered it as the 28th chapter. The 
opening chapters of Besalak and Stvah which he did not 
count and the second chapter of Wayassa, which like the 
editions he combined with the first chapter, make up the 
difference of three chapters between his total number of 79 
and the total number of 82 as found in the manuscripts. 

How he divided the chapters of Piska cannot be ascertained. 
He may have divided them in the way in which they are 
divided in the Munich manuscript or as they are divided in 
the Venice edition. Either way would give him for Pusha 18 
chapters, besides the opening chapter, which as in the case 
of Besalah and Sivah, he did not count because it had no 
heading WD and no numeral. In either case he could have 
correctly referred to our chapters 14 and 16 as ") prb and 
‘*) pb, respectively as he actually does. 
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V 


The subdivision of the chapters into paragraphs or moon 
has not been preserved to us. In the editions these subdivisions 
have been entirely ignored and not even a trace of them can 
be found. In the two manuscripts, as well, as in the Zanhkuma 
where many chapters of the Mekdlta have been embodied, in- 
dications of such a subdivision into m39N are given but the 
‘divisions themselves have not been preserved. Only in a few 
manuscript-fragments the subdivision into paragraphs has 
actually been preserved and the individual moon are marked 
as such and numbered. From the material at hand we are 
thus enabled, in the case of but a few tractates, to ascertain 
how large the total number of the m39n in each of them was, 
and also in the case of certain chapters in the various tractates, 
into how many m25n each chapter was divided. 

Thus the tractate Piska contained the total number of 466 
nbn. This is clearly stated in the Oxford-manuscript where 
at the end of the tractate, following the mnemotechnical 
statement about the chapters of the tractate, there is also 
found the statement; 30 mo2>5n NnDDp (read NBD) NAD MN. 
As to how this total number was distributed among the in- 
dividual chapters we cannot fully ascertain. We only learn 
from a manuscript-fragment in Oxford (see Catalogue, Neu- 
bauer-Cowly, II. No. 2634) that the seventh chapter was 
divided into 23 moon. And from Zanhuma (editio princeps, 
Constantinople 1522) p. 16c we learn that the fourteenth 
chapter had 26, the fifteenth 25, the sixteenth 44, and the 
seventeenth 43 mn. 

The tractate Besalah contained a total of 192 mD9n. This 
is stated in both the Oxford and the Munich manuscripts as 
well as in Zankuma (p. 18c). After the mnemotechnical sent- 
ence, indicating the chapters of the tractate, there follows the 
statement that the number of the halakét is 192 On 72 8 
23"3P or, as it reads in Zankuma ASP snszon. Here again we 
do not know how this total was distributed among the indi- 
vidual chapters except in regard to the first chapter which is 
marked in Zanhuma (17¢) as containing 28 ma5n. 
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The first chapter of the tractate Strata is marked in the 
Munich manuscript and in Yankuma (18c) as containing 36 
Halakét and for the second chapter Zankuma indicates the 
number of 34 Halakdt. . 

The fourth chapter of the tractate Wayassa was, according 
to a manuscript fragment in Oxford (Neubauer Catalogue 
No. 2657, N. 2), divided into 22 Halakét. The fifth chapter 
was divided into 17 halakét according to the same fragment 
in Oxford and also according to a Genizah-fragment,?9 and 
the sixth chapter is marked in the same Genizah-fragment as 
containing 23 Halakot. 

In another manuscript-fragment in Oxford (Neubauer Cata- 
logue No. 2669) the fifth chapter of the tractate Meztkin is 
found to be divided into 32 Halakdot, the sixth chapter into 20, 
and the seventh chapter into 17. 

From the few actual divisions preserved in the few manu- 
script-fragments, it is impossible to ascertain on what basis or 
according to what principle these paragraph divisions were 
made. It certainly was not according to the verses of the 
Biblical text, for in some cases it appears that the two opposing 
views of two different teachers are made two separate Halakot, 
and sometimes even one single comment on one verse or part 
of a verse is divided into two Halakét. Compare A. Jellinek, 
Die urspriingliche Eintheilung der Mechilta, in Bet ha-Midrash 5. 
(Vienna 1882) 58—6o0. 

The following comparative tables show the divisions into 
tractates and chapters as well as the headings and closings of 
the tractates as found in the two manuscripts and the editions 
of Constantinople, Venice and Leghorn respectively. The other 
editions differ only slightly from the Venice-edition, and what- 
ever minor differences are found in these other editions have 
been pointed out in the course of our discussion in the body 
of this essay. 


29 This manuscript forms a part of a collection of Genizah-fragments given 
by Dr. Herbert Friedenwald to the Dropsie college in Philadelphia and I am 
indebted to the president of the Dropsie College Dr. Cyrus Adler, for his 
kindness to lend it to me. 
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THE UNITY OF GOD IN RABBINIC LITERATURE 


A. MARMORSTEIN, Jews, College, London, England 
I 


O TEACHING OF THE LAW and Prophets acquired 

such a prominent place in the liturgy and the homilies 
of the Jews as the doctrine laid down in Deut. 6.4: “Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” These words 
and their continuation furnished already during the period of 
the second Temple an integral part of the daily service in the 
morning as well as in the evening." 

Josephus tells us also: “Let every one commemorate before 
God the benefits which He bestowed upon them at their deliv- 
erance out of the land of Egypt, and this twice daily, both 
when the day begins and when the hour of sleep comes on.”? 
We find the Sema on four other occasions in the prayer- 
book. First of all, the Sema is recited when the scrolls are 
taken from the Ark for the reading of the Law on Sabbaths 
and Festivals; Secondly, in the TZrzshagion (NWITP) of the 
Mussaf service for Sabbath and Festivals. Thirdly, in the daily 
prayers before (OXY 7135, and finally, on the Day of Atone- 
ment after the WVed/ah.6 Each of these liturgical institutions and 
additions has its own more or less trustworthy history. The 
fact of their conspicuousness in the service bears evidence for 


1 Mishna Ber. 1.1; Tamid V. 1. 

2 "Ant. IV. 8. 13. 

3 Soferim XIV. 8 wpb ‘yaw S. 77 Hisak Tyrnan Ed. Munkacs, I. 23. 

4 Seder R. Amram Gaon Ma. Mahzér Vitry p.99, p. 108 Parve § d. Or 
Zorua VWi-11¢. Ginzberg, Geonica, II. 50-51. 

5 v. wpb ‘iaw S. 6 Friedmann. 

6 vy. Mahzdr Vitry p. 395. 
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the growth and development on one side, and for the defence 
and purity on the other side, with which the teachers of 
Judaism propagated and guarded the chief religious doctrine 
the Jews taught mankind. For Jews could not have become 
the teachers of monotheism, unless they themselves were 
imbued with all the greatness and loftiness this doctrine 
implied. 

In order that this thought should take deep root in the 
soul of Judaism, it had to be repeated again and again. It 
was expressed in the most solemn moments, as well as joyous 
events of the Jews’ life. The Deuteronomist’s endeavor and 
wish that these words should accompany the Jew, when sitting 
in his house or walking by the way, when lying down and 
rising up, became true in the fullest sense and meaning of the 
word. On New Years day, when the Jewish soul trembled in 
the face of its Judge, being aware of all its shortcomings and 
feeling more than ever its disappointments and sorrows, the 
prayer is heard in the assemblies, taking hold of Jewish hearts: 
“Holy art Thou, fearful is Thy name, there is no God beside 
Thee!”7 Or in the series of the most impressive imprecations: 
“Our Father! Our King! we have no Lord beside Thee.”® 
Likewise, in the WzSmat prayer;9 further, in the “Amidah for 
the Sabbath afternoon: “Thou art one and Thy name is one.” *° 
With special reference to Christian doctrines was emphasized 
the thought: “We have no forgiving and atoning Lord beside 
Thee.”** We could mention proofs for the importance of this 
doctrine in the service and worship from other parts of the 
liturgy as well. The instances given suffice to gather from 
this that the prayer book was and is, up to this day, a vast 
storehouse, where the stock of Jewish ,,theology and apologetics“ 
is kept and preserved. It was very necessary to emphasize 
this idea in the liturgy, for the doctrine of God’s unity was 
more exposed to the opposition of the world outside the 


7 V. Makzér Vitry p. 383. 

8 Ibid, 389. 

9 v. Elbogen, Der Fid. Gottesdienst, 211, f. 
10 v. ’Orhot Hayyim 64c, 66a. 

11 v. Makzor Vitry, 391. 
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Synagogue, and to misrepresentation inside the Synagogue, 
than any other teaching of Judaism. Somehow, one could 
obtain terms for the teaching that there exists a God in heaven, 
yet the view that God is One and almighty, omniscient and 
omnipotent, the Creator of Heaven and earth, infinite and 
everlasting, the giver and sustainer of life, was met with in- 
credulity by some, with doubts by others. 

The truth, in its most simple form, must be preached 
again and again till the crowd is able to conceive it, at least 
approximately. The proclaimer of it should not get weary, for 
it is easier to move mountains than to eradicate falsehood 
and unbelief, especially when supported and maintained by the 
priests of selfishness and prophets of wickedness. The teachers 
of Israel did not get weary. With great force and stirring 
eloquence do they point out that in spite of hundredfold death, 
incredible martyrdom and cruel tortures, in face of strong foes 
and mighty empires, did Israel adhere to God and declare 
twice daily the unity of God with the same words which the 
Deuteronomist used in dispelling the darkness of idol-worship. 
Israel enters daily the Houses of Prayer, and declares that 
there is only One God.*? They see in this faithful observance 
Israel’s greatest pride and hope for the future, which no tem- 
porary power can diminish or destroy.*3 

Next to the prayers and homilies, we have legends which 
kept alive in the houses and hearts of the Jews the teaching 
repeatedly referred to in the schools and synagogues. Legends 
were more powerful allies of the theologians and teachers, 
apologists and preachers, than generally thought of. The story 
of Abraham’s breaking the idols at his father’s house, as well 
as the martyrdom of Hannah’s seven children, brought the 
teaching home to the broad masses of the people. The Rab- 
bis have had to avail themselves of all possible means in 
strengthening the belief in the Unity of God against three 
different influences, which endangered Israel’s greatest glory 
and pride. 


12 y, Lam.r. 1. 44; Deut. r. 2. 23; Lam. r. 3. 19 and 22; W/. Ps. ed. Frankft., 53a; 
Tanh, 40a, v. also the benediction quoted by Abudraham, 31a, IQR, X 654, f. 
13 Gen. r. 98. 3; MU. Ps. 17. 8 Gen. r. 65. 27; and 21; Cant. r. 8. 15; Deut. r. 4. 4. 
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Three forces were arrayed against this doctrine in fierce 
battle! It had, therefore, to be defended against three spiritual 
armies, from three different points of view and with many 
more different weapons. They had to treat differently those 
heathens who believed in the existence and rule of various 
deities, gods and goddesses, or those who disbelieved, yet 
wished for various political or intellectual reasons to preserve 
the gods as safeguards of the existing world order. The second 
big army was that of the Gnostics, who spoke of and believed 
in two powers, which belief degraded the God of Israel to a 
national Deity, to a source of evil in this world, to the imper- 
fect Demi-god. The third force comprises Christians and Jewish 
heretics, who darkened the sky of Israel’s pure monotheism 
by teaching the peculiar Jesus theory, by identifying him with 
God, by the doctrine of God’s son and by advancing the dogma 
of the trinity on one side and by the rise of false conceptions 
of God in Jewish circles inclined to the worship of the angels 
and heretical views about God on the other side. 


II 


1. The battle against heathendom and idol-worship in their 
various manifestations did not cease in Judaism with the birth 
of Christianity, nor with its growing into a world power. The 
statement that rabbinical Judaism, or as it is usually stigmatised 
as Pharisaic Judaism, lost its interest in the fight against idol- 
atry with the entrance of Christianity on the scene; that 
Judaism as such moved, or was pushed, to the background 
altogether and looked upon the struggle between Monotheism 
and Polytheism as a neutral, without taking any, or only 
slightly active part in it—this theory is one of the numerous 
historical injustices which a biased and prejudiced science 
inflicted on the memory of the scribes. This verdict is not 
borne out by historical facts! As a matter of fact, we shall 
meet in the course of our study learned and unlearned men 
who up to the fifth century, either in the quiet halls of in- 
tellectual progress, or in the busy markets of life, were forging 
the weapons against the unbearable chains by which idolatry 
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enslaved the human mind and heart, destroying with their teach- 
ing the statues and temples of the idols, or lifting the heavy, 
foggy curtains of senseless cruelty, by which Polytheism obscured 
the eyes and the vision of the best representatives of antiquity. 

In the Dialogues of the Talmudists we come across the 
theatre-theologians, as one of the greatest teachers of the 
Church called them, as well as the idle Salon-philosophers. 
The doctrine of God’s Unity had to be defended against the 
attacks of the refined philosophers, just as the influence of 
the lowest fetishism which appeared in the guise of animal or 
planet worship had to be fought against. The classification of 
idolatry, which the apologists of the Church borrowed from Jewish 
Hellenistic writers, may be noticed also in Haggadic literature. 

We have to begin the description of the struggle between 
Polytheism and Monotheism with R. Gamaliel Il. The first 
problem he had to deal with was the general question of the 
helpfulness of the idols. The interlocutor, who addressed the 
Patriarch, asked: “How can you assert that the idols do no 
good, or serve no purpose whatever? Have you never ob- 
served, when fire destroyed a city, that the flames never 
reached or destroyed the Temples or other sacred places 
belonging to the gods?’ R. Gamaliel answers in a parable: 
“A king declares war against a country, — whom is he going 
to fight, the dead ones or the living? Certainly, the latter”, 
i. e., the fire is not sent against the Temples, which do not 
count. “But”, argues the interlocutor, “why does He not destroy 
them, being Almighty?’ R. Gamaliel replied: “You worship 
so many things, e. g., sun and moon, stars and planets, mount- 
ains and hills, valleys and rivers, yea, even human beings and 
animals—should God make all of these perish on account of 
some fools, who worship them?’ The same question recurs 
in a dialogue between the “Elders” and the “Philosophers”, 
with the additional objection on the part of the latter: “Let Him 
destroy the useless things, which are worshipped!” The Elders 
reply: “If that were so, then, of course, the idolators who 


314 Mech. 68a; ’Ab. Zavah 54b. 
15 "Ab. Zarah 54b; ’Ab, Zarah 44a; Tos. 469, 1. 31. 
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worship useful things would be the more confirmed in their 
folly and proclaim: ‘They are Déities, for He did not destroy 
them!” In another version we read the last argument some- 
what different by: “What do you suppose, if somebody has stolen 
a measure of wheat and sowed it on his field, the ground 
should become barren and produce nothing? No, that is im- 
possible. Nature takes its own course.” The triumph of folly 
and wickedness cannot be regarded as a sign for the in- 
feriority of wisdom and virtue. 

These dialogues enable us to look more deeply into the intel- 
lectual status of the first century. These philosophers, who cer- 
tainly were not the best representatives of their contemporary 
schools of thought, but those who shouted loudest in the markets, 
anyhow reflect the feelings in some, we may say, higher strata 
of society. We can reconstruct from their words the general 
opinion of their contemporaries. They thought that the God 
of the Jews cannot be almighty, if He tolerate other gods beside 
Him. Secondly, they pointed out that the might of their gods is 
affirmed by so many proofs and instances, which every sophist 
and charlatan could count many times on his fingers. These 
arguments are old, but by no means antiquated. They belong 
to the undiminished and not weakened store of superstition in 
our days, just as nineteen hundred years ago. Even the pro- 
gress of natural science, the development of knowledge, and 
the growth of intelligence could not withstand the victorious 
course of superstition. The sages could have given, and, as a 
matter of fact, gave different and stronger answers to the 
questions raised. Yet we have to bear in mind whom they 
were facing. Their replies were always suited to the class of 
people who entered into discussion with them. Therefore, they 
had to choose their words according to the intelligence of the 
interlocutors. 

These dialogues enable us further to understand the proper 
meanings of these Haggadoth, which look, at first sight, strange 
and unintelligible. Thus, for instance, the homilies based on 
Ex. 12.19, which take a great deal of trouble to explain why 
Baal Zephon was saved, why the firstborn of the captives died 
in prison, and why the firstborn of the cattle perished. Baal 
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Zephon was saved in order to entice the heathen and confirm 
them in their folly, according to Job 12.23. The first born 
among the captives die, so that they should 'not be able to 
say: “Our gods are mightier than those of Egypt”. The cattle 
perished, in order that the Egyptians who worshipped the 
cattle should not argue: “Our deities visited us with these 
plagues and trials. Mighty are our gods, who chastised us! 
mighty are our gods who escaped the plague which befell 
our country!” These arguments are not free from contra- 
dictions. They might have originated in two different schools 
of thought. Yet, both have a direct bearing on our problem. 
According to one school, the idols are preserved to confirm 
the nations in their misconceptions of idol-worship. The other 
train of thought argues that the idols and their worshippers 
are destroyed and punished in order to free mankind from 
the false belief, as if idolatry were of any use. 

Our problem also recurs in the dialogues of R. Akiba, 
whose first interlocutor is likewise styled a philosopher, by 
name Zenon, and the second is the often mentioned Zznaus 
Rufus. Zenon gives himself the air of an enlightened person, 
who knows very well that the gods worshipped by the crowd 
are stone and wood, they are useless and helpless, they can 
do neither good nor harm; yet, experience teaches that people 
often turn to them in trouble and illness with great success. 
This troubled the spirit of our philosopher, and he asked Rabbi 
Akiba, “How do you account for it?’ “Well”, said Rabbi Akiba, 
“I will illustrate your case by a parable! There was once in 
a place a highly trustworthy person. The people of the city 
deposited with him their treasures without witnesses. One 
citizen, however, had the habit of going to him only with the 
evidence of two reliable witnesses. Once he came without 
them. The wife of the trustworthy person said: ‘Now, you 
have the best opportunity to play him falsely’. The man 
replied: ‘Shall I lose my good name, because he did a foolish 
thing? The same is the case with the sick person, who sought 
healing in the temple of the gods and found it. The case is 


16 Mech. 13b, 264. 
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this: “It was decreed concerning a certain man that he should be 
sick and ailing. After so and so many days, or hours, by the 
help of this or, that surgeon or physician, by means of this or 
that medicine, he should recover. When this time arrives and 
the ailing person goes to the temple for help, the illness says: ‘I 
really ought not to depart from this person, yet is it right to 
fail in my duty because this man acted in a foolish way?’”*7 
It is irrelevant whether the questioner was a Jew or the philo- 
sopher of the same name, who wrote a treatise against idol- 
atry."* Important is the fact that then as now, even educated, 
enlightened people were at a loss to explain alleged or true 
miracles. Mincczus Felix dealt with the same difficult problem. 
His reply sounds somewhat different: “Where the oracles of 
heathendom”, says the apologist of the Church, “the bird-seers 
and sacrifice-diviners foretold the future, that was either a play 
of accident, or the treachery of the daemons was responsible 
for it!”*9 Here is a remarkable difference between the syna- 
gogue and the church! Whilst the latter held that the idols 
and images were the work of the daemons, Judaism of the 
first centuries taught practically without dissenting voice, that 
the idols are nothing at all. There was no reality in them.” 
The teachers of the synagogue had consequently to face the 
question: “Why are they called in the Bible by the name of 
God?” o>. This confirms the idolators in their conviction 
that the Scriptures also acknowledged the divine character 
and the existence of these deities.** There are many attempts 
to explain the term DINN OMOX. R. ose ben Halafta, for 


17 ‘Ab. Zarah 55a. 

18 y. Wendland, Hell.-rém. Kultur, p. 17. 

19 v. Zockler, Die Apologie des Christentums, p. 71, and Harnack, Diodor 
von Tarsus, p. 80. 

20 For the point of view of the Church, see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
Il. 280, Wendland, 1. c., p. 123; Michel, Gedet und Bild, p. 10; Rhein, Mus. 
51, 279; For the teaching of the Rabbis, v. Marmorstein, A&dvash Haseroth 
we Yetheroth, p. 59; v. also Mech, 42b, Lam. r. I. 24; Deut. r. 2. 19; and other 
passages. 


21 vy. Clem. Hom. 55-57; Schliemann, Die Clementinen, p. 194. 
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instance, follows the argument of R. Gamaliel II.*? R. Pinehas 
ben Hama says: “They are called so in order to give a higher 
reward to him who separates himself from idolatry.” God says 
namely to Israel: “Although there is really nothing in idol- 
worship, still, if one separates himself from it, I reward him 
for a deed, as if there were something in it, and he left it.” 3 

There are many other attempts?4 to explain this difficulty, 
which gave rise to a much more serious problem. If idolatry 
is nothing, why does the law deal so severely with idolators? 
Why is God so jealous? The question was asked of R. Gamaliel 
twice, once by the philosopher, whose acquaintance we made 
already *5 when introducing his dialogue, and once by a general 
called Agrippa.*© Thirdly, by Tinaus Rufus in his dialogue with 
R. Akiba. Tinaus Rufus asked R. Akiba, “Why does your 
God hate us? as it is said: ‘I hate Esau’”.?7 Rabbi Akiba asked 
leave to postpone the discussion.28 Next morning R. Akiba 
came, and the Roman dignitary asked him: “What have you 
dreamed, Akiba?’ Rabbi Akiba replied, “I dreamed of two 
dogs, one called Rufus, the other Refina”. That annoyed Tinaus 
Rufus very much and he said, “You could not make up another 
name? You shall die for this!” Rabbi Akiba answered: “What 
is the difference between you and the dog Rufus? You eat 
and drink, as does also your namesake. You bring up young 
ones, as does also the dog. You perish, likewise the dog 
Rufus! You are angry with me because I called the dog 
Rufus, and God, who created heaven and earth, established 
the universe, and in whose hands are life and death, should 
He not hate you, who call woods God, after His name?” #9 


22 v. Mech. 67b; Sifre Deut. Sec. 43; Madr. Tannaim ed. Hoffmann, p. 20, 
Gen. r. 2.23 and Miay. Ps. 88.6. 

23 Deut. r. 2.113; Midr. Ps. 50b. Wertheimer Bathe Midrashoth, IV. 12. 

24 Sifre Deut. Sec 43. 

25 v. above p. 47I. 

26 b, ‘Ab. Zarah 55a. 

27 Mal. 1. 3. 

28 A much favoured service in these disputes, v. R. Gamaliel II in Gaster’s 
nywyon 'D p. 11. R. Akiba, Adrash Temurah, ed. Wertheimer, p. 15 f. 

29 Tanh., ed. Buber, I. 108. 
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The words actually agree with those of R. Gamaliel and of 
the Elders. 

2. We learn from these instances that the Haggadists of 
the first and second centuries, just as the prophets many 
hundreds of years before them, were forced to point out the futility 
of idol-worship. Philosophers, priests, and poets denied also 
the very existence and reality of these gods; general scepticism 
mocked at the vanity and folly of these idols; yet they dignified 
all the functions of these gods with their presence. They 
seemingly observed all the rites, sacrificed publicly in due 
seasons, in order to discharge their official duties, to give the 
crowd a good example, just as the reactionaries of our days 
conserve senseless customs, either out of convenience or from 
very selfish low motives. Pliny, who stigmatised idol-worship 
by calling it “human weakness”, or Seneca, who saw in it an 
“abominable game”, and many others of their type and 
convictions, lacked the firmness of soul and strength of 
heart to swim up stream! Yet, they could not prevent the 
arrival of a new dawn. The mob grew furious against the gods, 
when Germanicus passed away. In times of national catastrophes 
the old gods were degraded, neglected, and finally dis- 
carded. There begins a very lucrative import of foreign gods, 
and foreign priests enjoy the use of their shares. The witty 
Petronius induces a strong Cappadocian to carry away the 
thundering Jupiter on his shoulders. The Emperor cult was 
the climax of this madness and killed all traces of piety and 
reverence which were left. The bad effect of this cult was not 
so much produced by the fact that people like Caligula and 
Nero were lunatics, immoral and bloodthirsty blackguards, 
since among the so-called deities in the pantheon many an 
adulterer or robber was adored and worshipped, but the origin 
of these deifications enlightened even the less critical mind of 
the perversity of the whole ancient world. “Bread and games” 
could secure, then as now, the deification of fools and knaves! 
The world made some slight progress at this stage. Jewish 
propaganda lifted up its voice and not wholly in vain. 

Owing to this fact, heathens, critics, and students questioned 
from many sides the doctrine of God’s unity, as taught by 
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the Jewish doctors. First of all, they tried to find traces of an 
older polytheistic colour of the Jewish Religion. This question 
was put before R. Gamaliel II by an unbeliever (1513) in the 
following way: “You Jews say that whgrever ten persons are 
gathered, there the Sekinah is present? How many gods are 
there?’ Rabban Gamaliel adduces the simile of the sun, which 
is visible to numerous persons at the same moment, at the 
most distant places, still no one would suggest that there are 
many suns. If that is the case with the sun, which is one of 
God’s servants, why not with God?% The interlocutor does not 
question here a biblical conception but a rabbinical statement.3* 

The teaching is surely older than the age of these scribes. 
This is a good illustration, one of many, of the fact that the name 
of the Talmudist, as given in the texts, does not vouchsafe the 
date of the saying. The interlocutor was well acquainted with 
rabbinical lore and endeavored to find traces of polytheism in 
the theology of the Rabbis. There is another dialogue between 
R. Gamaliel (according to some readings in the texts) and an 
unbeliever, which has some bearing on the same problem. 
“Why did God reveal Himself to Moses in the thornbush?” 
R. Gamaliel: “Supposing He revealed himself in a fig, or a 
carob tree, what would you say: ‘God is not omnipresent?’ 
(i. e. He was only in this place and nowhere else; in other 
places there are other gods). Learn! God is everywhere 
present!” 3? 


30 Sanh. 39a. To the scene NPNBNI MaXMd mMynw> mp vy. the story in 
nywyen 'D ed. Gaster p. 11. As to simile of the sun, v. R. Joshua ben Hananya 
and Kaiser C. Hui. §9b, 60a, and Midrash Abchir Valkut 1. Sec 396, fragments 
of which were discovered by the present writer in Ms. Adler urr. 638, 3367 
and 3692, v. Catalogue of Hebvew Mss. in the collection of Elkan Nathan Adler, 
Cambridge (1921) p. 9; cf. further Yelamdenu, Num. ed. Grunhut, p. 13b;. 
R. Judah ben Ilai’s Zaxh. ed. Buber II. 98; R. Simon ben Pazzi in Lam. I. 23. 

31 Mentioned by R. Halafta ben Dosa of Kepar Hananya, a pupil of 
R. Meir, after R. Gamaliel II. v. "Ad. III. 6 and III. 2 in the name of Hananya 
ben Taradjon. They refer to ten such people as are engaged in the study of 
the law. Ber. 6a gives the saying in the name of R. Isaac, v. also Mechilta, 
p- 73 B. of R., Simon ben Jochai, p. 115. 

32 Pes. ed. Buber 2b, Num. R. 12, Cant. r. 3. 16, Ex. r. 4. 1, reads R. Joshua 
ben Korcha, v. also Meck. of R. Simon ben Jochai p. 2, Bab. Ab. Zarah 2, 
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The second objection to the Jewish doctrine of God is 
attached by the ancient preachers to the words of Cant. 5.9, 
“What is your beloved more than any other beloved?” The 
nations of the world ask this question of Israel, “What is your 
God, more than any other God? Why do you suffer death? 
Why are you slain for His sake, as it is said, ‘Until the death 
I love Thee’ (Cant. 1.2), and further it is said: ‘For Thy sake 
are we continuously being slain!’ (Ps. 44.23). You are so 
beautiful and brave, come, let us unite.” The community of 
Israel replies: “I will make known to you some of His praise, 
so that you may recognize Him! as it is said: ‘My beloved 
is white and ruddy, preeminent above ten thousand; His head 
is as the most fine gold; His locks are curled and black as 
the raven, etc.’” (Cant. 5. 10-16). As soon as the nations of the 
world hear this description, the pride and praise of Israel, they 
say: “Behold, we will join you, as it is said, ‘Whither is thy 
beloved gone?’” (Cant. 6.1). Israel replies: “You have no share 
in Him. I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is mine.” 
(Cant. 6. 3).33 

These questions and answers are remnants of a dialogue 
between Israel and the nations of the world. The starting point 
of the debate was, whether the God of Israel, a national God like 
that of any other oriental people, was different from all other 
Gods? There is one impediment to a successful assimilation 
of Judaism and heathendom, and that is: Israel’s religion.3¢ 


55a, Ex. R. 2. 9, This problem gave rise to the view that God has contracted 
his Sehinah on a certain place 1n3.w N¥pyn v. R. Johanan bar Nappaha, Les. 
20a; Les. 84b; R. Levi, ibid., 135a; Tractate Aziluth 71a, Zavh. 131a. 

33 v. Sifre Deut. Sec 373. Midr. Tannaim; Mech. 37a. R. Akiba figures 
as the author. A third source, Cant. r. 5.5 emphasizes the question: By what is 
your God distinguished from all other gods? Your patron from all other patrons ? 
With some variants in Cant. r. 7. 2 and Num. r. 4. 3, later in the Agada of R. 
Fohanan; Pes. 193b; Fes. 106b; Lam r. 3. 21; Midr. Hagadol, Ms. Adler. 

34 The problem of assimilation is dealt with, Mech. 9a; 37a; Ser. Ta‘an. 
65d; Num.r, 2. 16; Ex. r. 1.10; Midrash Lemurah, ed. Wertheimer p. 11; M. Lam. 
ed. Buber p. 84; Esth. r. 7, Valkut Machiri, Psalms, p. 271. The reasons against 
assimilation are: (1) because the God of Israel is entirely different from the 
idols of the nations; (2) The descendants of the Patriarchs could not become 
faithless to the inheritance. (3) The Torah, as an ever-ready well of life-giving 
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The question of nationality would be no obstacle, since the 
statesmen and soldiers of the ancient world were just as liberal 
and broadminded in those days as in our times. The greatest 
tolerance prevailed in this respect—as far as it furthered the 
ambitions and aims of their imperialistic policy. As a matter 
of fact, Hadrian, in whose days this dialogue was held or 
composed, tried to bring about such a union of nations as 
that spoken of in this fragment. The whole dialogue in the 
hands of Justin or a Miscellanea from the nib of Clement, 
dressed in Greek, would make a long treatise. The reticent 
teachers of Judaism, poor in words, rich in thoughts, sketch 
merely the questions and answers. We can recognize the 
following main points: (a) In what is the God of Israel different 
from all other gods? (b) the answer quotes Cant. 5. 10-16. Un- 
fortunately the compiler of the dialogue satisfied himself with 
the dry quotation from the Song of Songs. Either the Haggadic 
meaning of these verses was known to the audience or to the 
readers, or, more likely, the explanation, for obvious reasons, is 
missing; (c) the interlocutors make up their minds to embrace 
Judaism; (d) Judaism refuses their entrance into the Synagogue. 
Parts of this dialogue are presented with variants in other sources 
indicated in the footnote and in a version of the third century. 
There is no valid reason why this dialogue should not reflect 
the feeling prevailing in the time before the Bar-Kochba war. 

A third attack came from a similar quarter, which may 
have included atheistic Jews as well. All forms of worship are 
really the same. All the gods are equal; whether they reached 
already the height of enlightened religion or progressive science, 
which saw and sees in all different denominations the rays 
shining out of one central light, namely, God, or whether 
they were atheists who believed all the religions to be nothing 
else but dust thrown in the eyes of the people by priests and 
humbugs, cannot be fully determined. They dwell upon the signi- 
ficant phrase nw o'3bT 55 or, in Aramaic, }W SDN 9D. Manasseh, 
one of the arch-heresiarchs of rabbinic writings, turns to all 


water, gives Israel the strength of endurance to face all obstacles and hin- 


drances. 
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the idols in the world for help. He finds a hearing nowhere. 
Then he turns to the God of his pious father Hezekiah, and 
says: “Thou art the God of all. God, hearken unto me, if not, 
then (I will proclaim) all the gods are the same.”35 R. Akiba 
reproduces a prayer of David, saying, “Lord of the whole 
world, hearken even unto the most wicked in Israel, in case 
he prays to Thee, so that people should not say: ‘All the 
gods are equal’”!3° The same recurs in a saying which ex- 
plains why Jacob desired to be buried in Canaan and not in 
Egypt. “In the future they will come, i. e. the Egyptians, and 
will burn incense before my coffin. In case God hearkens unto 
them, I will be punished; if not, they will say mw ospm 59.” 37 

A fourth objection was the invisibility of the Jewish God 
on the part of the heathen. This difference between the Jewish 
doctrine of God and the belief in the gods was dealt with 
also in the Haggada of the Amoraim. It may suffice here to 
draw attention to one or two of these. R. Jochanan and 
R. Simon ben Lakish point out with reference to Isa. 8.10: 
God speaks to Israel, “My children, tell the nations, something 
which is so dark, does it not give you light? The God of the 
Jews whose existence was denied by the heathens because He 
cannot be seen, does He not give light to the world?” This 
question, which took a prominent part in the dialogues of the 
first centuries in the Church as well as in the Synagogue, 
revived again in the third century. R. Simon ben Lakish sees 
in the words of the prophet a reference to idol-worship. “Your 
gods are dark, without light, they cannot give light to them- 
selves; how could they give light to others”? The God of 
Israel requires no light and gives it to others; the idols cannot 


35 Ruth. r. 5.6; R. Levi ben Hajta; Deut. r. 2.13; Fer. Sanh. 28c. Pes. 162b. 

36 M. Ps. 6a. 

37 Midrash Genesis published by Dr. Theodor in Festschrift zum 7Oten 
Geburtstage Facob Guitmanns, Leipzig (1915), 165, l. 16 f.; cf. Gen. R. 96. 5 and 
Tank. The text ‘3118 ‘359 D'wyD) XI YT INDd requires some interpretation. The 
burning of incense was an ancient magic rite to drive away demons or to 
enchant them; v. Oldenburg, Buddha 3 (1897), p. 21. Ganschienitz, LHippolytus 
in Texte und Untes 39, p. 32f. Pesikta p. 39 and Paral. Tobit ch. 8; Ber. 53a, 
Justin Dial. ch. 85. 
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give light to others, yet need light from others.3® Or, as 
R. Judah ben Simon says: “The idols seem so near, and yet 
are so very far. God seems so far removed and He is actually 
so near to all who seek Him. The worshipper keeps his idol 
in his room, yea in his hands, entreating him for help, until 
he expires without being heard or helped. Is there, however, 
a God who is nearer to His creatures than our God?” 39 

R. Samuel ben Nahman and R. Tanhuma illustrate this 
doctrine by various legends and stories. Augustine expresses 
the same thought, when he says: “The images of the gods 
can not guard those who worship them; the latter guard their 
gods. How could one honour an image as guardian of a city 
and the citizens, an image which cannot protect itself?’4° 

3. Of the various types of idolatry, the scribes fought first 
of all sunworship especially, and the worship of the planets 
generally. The sun is emphatically described by some Hagga- 
dists as one of God’s servants, and not a deity.4* R. Meir, in 
the second century, points out that God is annoyed when the 
kings of the east and of the west worship the sun.4? In the 
third century this kind of idolatry spread greatly in the eastern 
as well as in the western world. It is, therefore, natural that 
the teachers of this age should pay more than usual attention 
to this aberration. R. Hanninah ben Hamah explains why God 
created sun and moon. “God foresaw that the nations would wor- 
ship sun or moon. Had He created either sun or moon, and not 
both of them, they would have regarded either of the mas a deity. 
Now, the existence of the sun refutes the divinity of the moon, 
and vice versa.”43 KR. Fochanan bar Nappaha, another great 
teacher of this age, made up a parable to combat the views 
of the sun-worshippers. “Once a king visited a place, accom- 
panied by his duces, vxapyot and otpatyyatets. The chief 
people of the town took counsel. One said: ‘I will invite to 


38 Lev. r. 6.6; Apoc. of Abraham, ch. 17. 

39 Fer. Ber. IX. 2. 

49 De Civ. Dei I. 2. 

41 y. especially R. Joshua ben Hananya, Hul. 59b, f. and others. 
42 Ber. 7a; "Ab. Zarah 4b. 

43 Gen. r. 6.1; Lev. r. 31.93 WZ Ps. 19. 11; Pes. 42a. 
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my place the duces.’ Another said, ‘I will lodge this and this 
umapyos’, and so on. A clever man among them said, “I will 
give lodging to the king himself. All the dignitaries change 
their title and their influence, yet the king always remains the 
same.’ The same is the case with the idolators. Some among 
them worship the sun, others adore the moon and besides, 
there are some who idolize wood and stone. Israel, however, 
has chosen God, the maker of all these things, as it is said: 
‘My share is God, (Lam. 3. 24) whose unity I proclaim daily’ 
(Deut. 6. 4).’44 A contemporary of the last named teacher, 
the great preacher, R. Levi, combats in two different sayings 
the worship of the sun. In one of these he describes in a 
plastic way the psychology of the sun-worshippers in his 
days. He compares the inhabitants of Sodom to a city 
which had two patrons, one of whom lived in the city, the other 
in the country. The king had some cause of annoyance 
and decreed the destruction of the city. The king said: “If 
I carried out the destruction in the presence of the one or in 
the absence of the other, the inhabitants would say: ‘Had X or 
Y been present, the king would never have done it.” There- 
fore, he chose a moment when both were in the city. The 
same happened in Sodom. There were worshippers of the sun 
and also of the moon. God said: “If I destroy Sodom in the 
daytime, I confirm the moon-worshippers in their folly; if at night, 
then the sun-worshippers will triumph.” God chose therefore the 
16th of Nisan, the time of the solstice, as it is said: “The sun was 
risen upon the earth when Lot came unto Zoar.”45 One can 
easily recognize the use R. Levi made of the arguments quoted 
above in the name of the earlier Haggadists. In a second Hag- 
gada, R. Levi describes how God has to force sun and moon 
to discharge their duties. God condemns them because they 
do not like to do their mission. Why? Because they say: “We 
are blamed for the sin of the people who worship us!’4 
There are, however, traces, in the literature of the second 
century, of a view which does not condemn this form of wor- 
44 Lam. r. 3.22. v. also Tanna debe Elijahu, p. 5b. 


45 Gen. r. 19. 23; Gen. r. 50. 22. 
46 Lev. r. 31.7; WZ. Ps. 18d. 
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ship so much as idol-worship or demon-worship. A Haggada 
referring to Deut. 32.17 says: “They sacrifice unto the daemons. 
If they had worshipped the sun, moon, stars, and planets, which 
are needed by the world and benefit the same, I would not 
mind it so much (md1pD map mnt x5), but they worship things 
like the daemons which not only do not benefit but do harm 
to the world. +47 

R. Akiba might refer to such sayings as those of Pliny4 
or of Cicero‘? in his discussion with R. Ishmael. R. Akiba 
attended the school of Nahum of Gimso, who used to derive 
more or less important rules from such words as JS ,P° ,D) ,s, 
and was interrogated by R. Ishmael as to the meaning of AN 
in Gen. 1. 1. R. Akiba replied, “Without the M&8 in both cases, 
people would say that heaven and earth are gods, and they 
created the universe.” R. Ishmael refers his colleague to 
Deut. 32. 47; “For it is no vain thing for you!” R. Akiba says: 
“If it is vain, it is for you because you cannot explain the 
Bible without our method! O0%wr MS includes sun, moon, stars 
and planets, YN NS) includes trees, grass, and the garden of 
Eden.s° There can be no doubt that R. Akiba thought of the 
theories of the pre-Socratic and Aristotelic schools, who 
regarded heaven and earth as deities and the creators of the 
universe, and by the way combats the view of the sun-wor- 
shippers, by implying that they were also created. A created 
thing, however, cannot be a creator, a God. The Haggadists 
spoke also of the king of Babylon as a sun-worshipper.s' In 
the next generation, R. Nehorai, a contemporary of R. Meir, 
dealt with this subject. He is told by Elijah: “When God be- 
holds the idol-worshippers in peace, and His house destroyed, 


47 Sifre Deut. Sec. 318. 

48 In his Aistoria Naturalis II. 1. The earth, and whatever that be which 
we otherwise call the heavens by the vault of which all things are enclosed, 
we must conceive to be a deity, to be eternal, without bounds, neither created, 
nor subject at any time to destructions. 

49 Som. Scip. § 4. Novem tibi orbibus, vel potius globis, connexa sunt 
omnia; quorum unus est coelestis, extimus, qui religus omnes complectitur 
summus ipse Deus arcens et continens coelum. 

5° Gen. r. I. 13. 

5t Esth. r. 3. 
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then He makes the world dark and shaken. He says: ‘The 
nations annoy me, one worships the sun, the other the moon; 
therefore, I make the earth tremble!’”’ 5? 

The Haggadists dealt also with another form of ancient 
and at the same time very low form of idolatry, the worshipping 
of animals. It may suffice to give two or three instances. 
Jacob’s desire to be buried outside of Egypt is ascribed to 
the fact that the Egyptians were worshippers of animals, and 
Jacob was compared to the lamb.53 R. Haninah, in describing 
the future judgment, makes God say: “Daily you are being 
put to shame before me! Some of you worshipped doves, some 
white doves, others fish, all of them dead in your dwelling 
places or in the markets.”54 The view is often repeated that 
the nations will recognize in the world to come the vanity of 
idolatry, the helplessness of the gods, and the abomination of 
animal worship, and they themselves will call their gods to 
account.ss “The idols themselves,’ says R. Jochanan, “will 
acknowledge their mistake and recognize their right place.” 5® 

Idolatry reached the climax in the deification of individuals! 
This stage of idol worship signifies the most abominable form 
and immoral aspect to which human folly could descend. A 
man, who could reach the summit of power, either by his 
own arrogance, without merits or capability, or by the stupid- 
ity or perversity of the crowd, supported by temporal and 
local conditions, could be deified by the help of flatterers or 
place seekers, for games or bread. Even the best types among 
the emperors were not entitled to bear divine names. Vespasian 
was terrified when called a god, and it is alleged that he ex- 
claimed: “Woe unto me, I become a god!” Not so the weak 
ones; weak in mind and heart, they partly believed, partly 
pretended that they were gods. A characteristic Haggadah 


5? Fer. Ber. IX. 2. Falkut Foll. sec. §3b; Tanhuma, Seder Elijahu, ed. 
Friedm. p. 4f. 

53 Jer. 50. x. Gen. Rab. 96. 8. 

54 Tanh. 267a, ed. Buber 16a. 

55 Zanh. f. 267. M. Ps. 10a. 

56 M. Ps. 26a. 
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deals with this problem. Hadrian, who conquered the whole 
world, returned to Rome, invited all his friends and officials, 
and said: “I desire of you that you shall make me a God!” 
They told him: “We cannot do it; you have to defeat one 
more God, i. e. the God of the Jews.” He went to Palestine, 
destroyed the Temple, carried Israel into captivity, and 
returned to Rome. Then Hadrian said: “Now, make me a god!” 
He had three philosophers. One said: “None can revolt 
against the King in his own palace; leave his palace and 
become a God. He created heaven and earth; leave heaven 
and earth and we will declare you a deity.” The second said: 
“None can become a God, as it is said: ‘And ye shall say 
unto them, “The gods that have not made the heavens and 
the earth, these shall perish from the earth, and. from under 
the heavens.”’” (Jer. 10.11). The third said: “Sire, I have a 
ship on the high sea; in it are my gold and silver, everything 
I possess, and they are in danger.” Hadrian says: “Very well, 
I will send my troops and legions to rescue them.” The 
philosopher said: “Why should you take so much trouble? You 
could rescue my ship with one favorable wind!” “No”, said 
Hadrian, “that I cannot do!” “Well”, said the philosopher, “If 
you cannot command the wind, how can you induce us to 
make you a God:” Hadrian was very grieved at these answers 
and went to his wife to take counsel of her. She said: “I am 
sure you may become a God; you are a great and mighty king, 
well, you are omnipotent. I will advise you. Return to your 
creator his pledge, i. e. the soul, and you will be a God.” 
“What do you mean?’ asked Hadrian. “Return to him your 
soul and show him that you are alive without his pledge.” 
Hadrian says: “Then I shall be dead!” “Well”, said his wife, 
“If you have no power over your own soul, how can you 
claim to be a God?’s7 The age of this story can be verified 
by a parallel passage in the Zanhuma (p. 268b) where 
R. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, R. Joshua ben Hananya, and their 
pupil, R. Akiba, are the representatives of the ideas expressed 
by the three philosophers. The teleological, cosmological, and 


57 Tanh, nvwyD ‘dD ed. Gaster p. 51. 
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psychological proofs or arguments fit in exactly in the age 
of R. Gamaliel II, who used similar doctrines in his dialogues 
with his interlocutors. They represent, generally speaking, the 
following points of view: the attributes of divinity are: a) in- 
finiteness, there is no limit and no boundary to God’s power 
and being; b) the creative power is unparalleled; c) God is 
everlasting. Where these attributes, or one of them, are 
lacking, one cannot speak of a divine being. The historical 
inaccuracies give rise to doubt (for instance, Hadrian destroys 
the Temple) as to the genuineness of the relation, yet the anti- 
quity of the report is vouchsafed by the arguments and the 
contents. 

The Abraham legend attacks the emperor in a more popular 
manner. Abraham tried sun, moon, images of gold, silver, 
ore, iron, lead, stone and wood, without satisfactory result. 
All these, he found, were created by a higher divine power, 
and were helpless in distress. He burnt them altogether. He 
was accused and brought before Nimrod, who lectured him 
in this way: “Art thou the man who destroyed my deities? 
Dost thou not know that I am the lord of all creatures? I 
make sun and moon, stars and planets, go their daily course? 
I created the whole world?” Abraham replies: “No, I did not 
know this, and I should like to know whether what you say 
is true. I will ask you for something! The sun describes its 
course from east to west; now let it go tomorrow from the 
west to the east. Secondly: Could you tell me what I am 
thinking of just now?’ Nimrod and his 365 counsellors were 
astonished at hearing these words. Abraham said: “Do not 
be astonished! You are no god at all, but the sun of Kush! 
If you are a god, why did you allow the death of your father? 
A god should be able to save his own father, at least, from 
death!” The legend intended to settle the old question how 
Abraham came to his belief in God, and to attack, by the way, 
the Emperor cult, so fashionable in those days. The Haggadah 
speaks of four kings who claimed the rights and honors of divinity. 
These were Nimrod, Sisera, Sennacherib, and Nebukadnezzar. 
Hiram, who, according to R. Simon ben Pazzi’s Haggadic 
tradition, was Nebuchadnezzar’s stepfather and who was killed? 
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by him5®, also claimed to be a god.s9 Hiram built for himself 
a palace with seven chambers, after the fashion of the seven 
heavens. God sent Ezekiel to him and Ezekiel said to 
Hiram: “What are you doing, Hiram; are you not born of a 
woman? Why do you boast?’ Hiram said: “I am an immortal 
god, although born of a woman. I am a god and do like a 
god.” Ezekiel says: “You are like a slave of a king, who 
made a beautiful garment for his master. As long as the king 
was wearing it, the slave felt proud (and boasted of being a 
king himself); when, however, the king tore it, the pride of 
the slave disappeared.” Likewise, Hiram, who sent cedar trees 
to God’s Temple, thought he was a god! 

We conclude the description of the campaign against the 
emperors’ cult with a saying by R. Eleasar ben Pedath: “A king 
of flesh and blood has a patron; even if he rules in one province 
he has no dominion in another; even if he is a xocpoxpatwp, 
he can rule on the land but has no power on the sea. God, 
however, rules on the sea as well as on the dry land; He saves 
on the sea from the water, on the dry land from the fire!” © 
We see from this material that the scribes, as well as the 
Hellenistic writers, directed their attacks against all forms of 
idolworship.** 


Ill 


The second group which opposed the Jewish doctrine of 
God’s unity consisted of the various sects known by the name 
of Gnostics. These sects, however much they differed from 
each other in details, agreed in one dogma, to which they 
adhered faithfully. They believed in two powers. This dual- 
istic conception is a characteristic sign of Gnosticism. Anony- 
mous sayings, the date of which cannot be later than the end 
of the first century, if not earlier, point to a dualistic movement 


58 v. Lev. Rab. 18. 2. MGWJ. 3 (1854), 384 and 469. 

59 vy. Gen. Rab. 9. 6 and Marmorstein, Midvash Haserot we Yetheroth, 
note 141. 

60 Fer, Ber. IX. 1. 
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in Palestine. If we may trust Abudraham, a mediaeval author, 
who used good old sources, the daily reading after the Shema 
was introduced as a protest against the adherents of dualism. 
In those days one of the scribes might have referred Deut. 
39.39 to the Gnostic teaching: “Behold ... there is no God 
besides me,” that is, a reply to the believers in two powers.°? 
Another may have explained the report of the genesis that 
Adam was created single, so that the J/zxzm should not be 
able to say: “There are many powers in heaven, one created 
the male, the other the female!’ A Mw was recognized, 
according to the teachers of the Wzsknua, by his saying: “May 
the good ones bless thee”, implying that there are two powers, 
a good and a bad one; the former may bless thee; further, by 
repeating O'T9 ON, “we thank thee”.°s 

Acher was a Mn, because he believed in two powers. 
An anonymous sage compiled a number of passages from the 
Scriptures (Deut. 32.20; Isa. 49,6; Isa. 41.4; Isa. 46. 4.) to refute 
dualistic speculations. The same God appeared on the sea and 
on the dry land, in the past who will appear in the future, in 
this world, and that to come!®7 The same God wounds and 
heals, reveals Himself at the same moment in the East and 
in the West, in the North and in the South, in different places! 
God’s revelation takes different shapes® but this variety does 
not in the least imply the theory of two powers or gods.” 

There were, however, a few Biblical passages which appar- 
ently supported Gnostic or rather dualistic theories. R. Gamaliel II 
was interrogated about Amos 4.13. The God, this 1/2 alleged, 
who created the wind was not the God who formed the 


62 Sifre Deut. Sec. 329. 
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mountains (derived from the different verbs used: 813 and 13°). 
The Patriarch replied that in the story of the creation of 
man also two different verbs are used (Gen. 1. 26-27). Then, 
Adam was not created by the Demiurg alone, but by the 
“highest God” as well, who was, therefore, also responsible!7* 
It cannot be decided whether the interlocutor in this case was 
a Gnostic or a Christian, for according to Justin, Christians 
also believed in Jesus’ assistance in the creation.7? In the 
Haggadic teachings of R. Simon ben Jochai a reference is 
made to the dualists, leaving again unsettled whether Gnostics 
or Christians were meant. We read the following parable: 
“A king built a palace. People come and criticise, saying, 
‘Could these walls not be higher or lower? etc.’ Yes, is there 
one man in the whole world, who could say: ‘Why have I not 
obtained three eyes, three legs, etc.’ It is not said (Eccl. 2. 12) 
that what he already did, and that what they already have 
done! viz. God and his heavenly court. They discussed the 
details and divisions of the body and they established every- 
thing and put thee in thy right place. As it is said: ‘He made 
thee and established thee!’ (Deut. 32.6). Now if someone argues, 
“There are two powers!” answer him, “Is it not written: ‘I 
created thee.’”73 The Gnostic of whom Rabbi Simon ben 
Jochai is thinking might have argued first of all that man was 
created by the demiurgos. Thereupon R. Simon ben Jochai 
expounds the obvious but interesting theory that God took 
counsel of the heavenly court. The Gnostic now emphasized 
with even greater force his dualism. This was refuted by the 
use of the singular in the respective verse. A contemporary 
of the last named teacher, R. Nathan, surely had Gnostics in 
mind, when he said with reference to Ex. 20.2: “Hence we 
have an opportunity to reply to the Mzxzm, who say that there 
are two Gods. When God said: ‘I am the Lord thy God,’ 


7x Sanh, 394. 

72 The gospel of John reports that Jesus was punished by the Jews because 
he called himself God. (10. 33) v. Hoenecke. Handbuch der christlichen Apo- 
kryphen, p. 49, und Theologische Tydschrift. XLIX 361. 
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why did none of the alleged heavenly powers rise up with 
indignation against Him, refuting Him, or contradicting Him? 
If one argues: ‘That took place secretly’, then is it not written, 
‘And not in secret have I spoken.’ If there is a higher God 
above him who gave Israel the law, above the supposed demiurg 
in gnostic speculation, why did he not interfere?” 

These three instances, which by’ no means comprise the 
whole material at our disposal in the rabbinic writings, may 
suffice to show the struggle of the Tannaites against the Gnostics. 
The number of combatants, on both sides, must have greatly 
increased in the third century. To begin with, there is R. Simon 
ben Lakish, who proves the unity of God from Isa. 44.6. 
God is the first, because He received His power from none 
else. He is the last, because He does not hand over His rule 
to anyone else; besides Him there is no God. According to 
another version R. Simon said: “& is the beginning of the 
letters, © is in the midst of them, MN at the end. That teaches 
that God is the first, because He did not receive His power 
from someone else; besides Him there is no God, for He had 
no help at the creation, and does not hand over His rule to 
anyone else.” There is only one God, teaches this scribe, 
neither the Christian God, who was supposed to succeed God 
in heaven, nor the Gnostic God, who, invented either by mere 
anti-Jewish feeling, or by misreading of the Platonic ideas, can 
stand before the God of Israel. R. Acha teaches this same 
doctrine in connection with Isa. 42.8. “I am the Lord. This 
is My name and My glory, I will not give them to another. 
This is My name, by wich Adam called Me. Everything is 
supplied with a pair, except God!”75 This argument is, however, 
much older than R. Acha, for the alleged Jew Tryphon 
mentions it already to Justin.7° R. Isaac refutes gnostic doctrines, 
from Ps. 119. 160 and Jer.10.10. “The beginning of Thy word 
is truth.” i.e. Gen. 1.1. No one cay say ‘Two powers created 
the world’, for is it not said 137% or WS" or 8D but never 


74 Isa. 45.19; Mech. 66b. 
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ITN, MOS or 813?77 R. Isaac explains the old theory that 
the angels were created on the second or on the fifth day, 
in order that the Gnostics should not say that they helped God 
with the creation.7® 

It cannot be merely accidental that all these verses, for in- 
stance, Isa. 42.8; 47. 6; Deut. 32. 39, etc. occurring again and again 
in undoubtedly apologetic or polemical sayings, always recur 
in the anti-Jewish polemics of the Church and the dialogues, 
partly in older, partly in younger sources. Just as the latter 
repeat and adopt constantly the arguments and proofs of the 
older writings, so the Rabbis of the third century adopted and 
referred to the material of former centuries.79 Originally, these 
passages were used in the fight against gnostic dualism; in 
the third century they were applied to Christianity, which 
appeared to the teachers of Israel in a dualistic form, so that no 
distinction could be recognized between the one and the other. 

R. Jochanan deals with six passages which apparently 
supported the views of the Gnostics and Christians against the 
Jewish conception of God’s unity (Sanh. 38b). These are: 
Gen. I. 25-27; Gen. 11. 7-5; Gen. 35. 7-3; Deut. 4.7; II Sam. 7. 23; 
and Dan. 7.3. In all these verses the plural form suggests 
that the Bible speaks of more than one God, yet in the 
context the unity is affirmed. R. Simlai enlarges this list, 
by adding three other passages (Josh. 22. 22; Josh. 27. 19; 
and Ps. 50.1). Again the verb has the singular (i.e. 137) in 
all cases, and not the expected plural (e. g. 137).8 These 
Bible questions and difficulties are so important that one or 
two of them shall be treated here at some length. 

The objections to Gen. 1. 26 «ccur so often in old anti- 
Jewish writings from Justin up to the anonymous of the year 
680 that it would take too much of our space to enumerate 
them. It can, however, be put quite briefly that all of them 


77 Gen. r. I. 10. 
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79 v. Theol. Tydschrift 49, p. 362. 
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saw in the plural a proof for Jesus’ assistance in the creation 
of man. There can be no doubt whatever that the Gnostic 
dualists also availed themselves of these passages generally, 
and of Gen. I. 26 especially. Theophilus (II. 18) gave a forced 
interpretation when he said: “To no one else says God: ‘Let 
us make, etc.’ but to His logos, to His wisdom.” We find the 
same solution as will be seen later on in the J@drash. Philo 
served here again as an intermediary between the Haggadists 
and Christian apologists. At any rate, Philo had to pay regard to 
the same difficulty. In Tannaitic sources we find only one refe- 
rence to this passage in the variants of those who translated the 
Bible into Greek for Ptolemy and who put instead of Mwy3 the 
singular mwysx.8 We see thus that all the anti-Jewish forces 
arrayed themselves against the Jewish doctrine, — Heathendom, 
Gnosticism, and Christianity. As in so many other instances, here 
too, we can follow the development of anti-Jewish objections from 
the pre-Christian period to the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
Besides R. Jochanan and R. Simlai, we find the following 
teachers of the third century engaged with this problem. We 
mention first R. Jonathan ben Elieser, who deals with it in a 
legend. He pictures Moses as describing the events of the six 
days of the creation. When he reached our passage, he was 
rather astonished and said: “Lord of the Whole World! You 
give a good opportunity to the JZxzm to object to the doctrine 
of God’s unity!’ God replied: “He who errs may mistake it. 
The man I created, will he not bring forth big and small 
people? Will not the former say: ‘Now shall I who hold this 
or that rank, obey or ask leave from those who rank lower 
in social or material life than myself? He must be told: ‘Look 
at your Creator, Who took advice of those who were created by 
Him, i. e. of His ministering angels!’”®3 According to R. Joshua 
ben Levi, God spoke to Heaven and earth.§¢ R. Samuel bar 
Nahman makes God speak to the work of daily creation.*s 


82 Mech. 15b; cf. Fer. Meg. 71d; cf. Meg. 7a. 
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R. Levi advances the view that God addressed the souls of 
the pious who were already in existence then (Gen. 8. 7). The 
pupils and successors of R. Jochanan, R. Ammi and R. Assi, 
held that God spoke to Himself, and to no one else.*° The 
Pirke of R. Eliezer teach that God said so to the Torah (ch. 9). 

Examining the other difficulties, we recognize several ten- 
dencies in dealing therewith, which could be explained by 
Gnostics and Christians in a way proving dualistic theories. 
First of all, we see that the earliest method of over- coming 
difficulties of this type was to alter the text of the Bible.*7 
Secondly, a reference to the context, especially the use of the 
context, does away with the superficial interpretations. Thirdly, 
the scribes found allusions to the Torah, Messiah, or to the 
angels in such passages. No wonder that the Gnostic Saturninus, 
a Syrian, proved from these passages that the God of the Jews is 
one of the angels, who created the world and man.® 

In the generation after R. Jochanan, we have to mention 
the sayings of R. Hijja bar Abba, R. Abbahu, and R. Tan- 
huma, who defended our doctrine. Their defence is not original; 
they merely repeat the words of their teachers, who, on their 
part, did the same with the ideas and thoughts of the previous 
generations. There was, as a matter of fact, very little space 
left for originality. R. Hijja bar Abba says: “If a Mm says: 
‘There are two Gods’, tell him God is the same on the sea, 
and on Mount Sinai’;89 or, according to another version, he 
points out the singular of the verb.9° R. Abbahu preaching 
on Num. 23.19 says, “He who says, ‘I am God’, he speaks 
falsely; ‘I am the son of man’, he will be sorry. ‘I ascend to 
heaven’, he speaks and will not keep it.”9* There can be no 
doubt that R. Abbahu speaks here against Christians who 


86 Gen. R. 8.3; v. also Gen. r. 8.4. R. Berechja’s view, and R. Hilai, ibid. 
8.8, ed. Theodor p. 61. 

87 As to Gen. 1.16, v. above p. 492, as to Gen. 11.7, v. Mech. 1. c. Gen. 
r. 38.10; Tanh. I. 18. 

88 Tren. adv. haer. I. 24, 1. 2; Diestel, Das Alte Testament in der Kirche, 65. 

89 Pes. 100b; v. Mech. 37b, 66b; Mech. cf. R. S. 6. 7., p. 61. 

go 935% and 334, v. REJ LXVIII. 170. 

x Fer. Ta’an. 65c, Peritz in MGWJ (1887) 318. 
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believed in Jesus as being God, the son of man, who ascended 
to heaven. The same teacher applies to Christians Isa. 44.6, 
an old weapon against Gnostics and Christians. A human king 
has a father, a brother, or a son. The heavenly king has 
neither, as it is said: “I am the first,” for I have no father; 
“J am the last,” for I have no son; “Besides me there is none”, 
for I have no brother.9? R. Tanhuma was asked in Antioch 
about the plural of Elohim in Gen. 3.5. His reply points out 
the singular of the verb, instead of the expected plural (Gen. 
r. 19.5, v. ed. Theodor p. 172). We may conclude this chapter 
with a legend. When God was going to hand over the Torah 
to Israel, the angels protested. They always protest in legends, 
before the creation of the world and man, so here. They 
envied the dwellers of the earth, and have now, according to 
the views of the Rabbis, no share-either in the creation, or 
in the revelation. God says to them: “What can the Decalogue 
teach you? ‘You shall have no strange gods before Me? Well, 
could you doubt for a moment that there is only one God in 
heaven? (es. 98a.) He who knows the truth can testify that 
there is only one God in heaven and on earth!” 


IV 


The emperor Julian, called the Apostate, asked the Christ- 
ians: “Could you show me one passage in the Books of Moses 
referring to Christ as God?” This question was raised as early 
as the middle of the second century, as seen from the first 
dialogues preserved. It is, therefore, impossible to establish 
which of the sayings quoted in the third chapter of this study 
refer to Gnostics and which refer to Christians. This could 
be done, if statistical material were available, which is, however, 
not the case, to show where Christian and where Gnostic in- 
fluence was predominant. In the case of R. Abbahu, e. g., we 
can be assured that the MWzxzm were Christians, because Cae- 
Sarea was an important Christian place; his master, R. Jochanan, 
who taught and lived in Tiberias, where Christian influence 


92 Ex, r. 39.5. 
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cannot be traced, may have been think of Gnostics. Dualism was 
a point in common to both sections. That is obvious to the eyes 
of Gnostic teachers or the Church-fathers. It was, however, dis- 
cemed or felt by the teachers of the Synagogue. There were 
besides some especially Christian doctrines, which could not 
be reconciled with the Jewish teaching of God’s Unity. 

The first dogma which we shall have occasion to treat again, 
is certainly one of the oldest in the Church. Jesus was alleged to 
be the son of God.93 In the Clementine Homilies we find the 
saying of Petrus: “Our Lord did not attest the existence of 
many Gods, nor did he pretend to be God, but praised him, 
who calls him by the name of God’s son.”9* The common Jew 
as well as the ordinary Jewish-Christian found the deification 
of a human being unbearable, if not abominable.9s Both saw 
in such a doctrine an unpardonable falsification of the pure 
Jewish monotheism. Yet, they could not be friendly themselves 
with Jesus, who was called God’s son! The righteous, the 
pious, the good man was a son of God.% Popular feeling and 
ordinary speech found no objection to this phrase. Why? All 
human beings, good or bad—who has the right to dis- 
criminate?—are God’s children. Even those who ascended the 
throne of Judgment, who tried to deprive some men of this 
most noble title, “children of God”, had to acquiesce. The 
idea was so popular arid general that no objection was raised 
in earlier times. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
asked: “To whom does Ps. 2.7: ‘Thou art My son’, refer?”’97 
Of course, they could have replied: “To all children of man.” 
R. Eleazar ha Kappar refers in a lengthy exposition to this 
point. God caused Bileam’s voice to go from one end of the 
world to the other end of the world. God foresaw namely 
that the nations were going to worship sun, moon, stars, wood 
and stone; further, he saw that a man, born of a woman, would 
rise and endeavor to make men believe that he is God, thus 


93 Marmorstein, Religions-Geschichiliche Studien Il. 87 ff. 

94 XVI. B. v. Schliemann, Clementinen, p. 144. 

95 vy. John 10.33-35; Hoenecke, . d. Altchristl. Apokryphen, p. 49. 
96 Wis. Salom. II. 18. v. 15. 

7 Tn 53 cf, (Ps.c1 10. iz- 
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leading astray the whole world. Therefore, God vested power 
in Bileam’s voice so that all the nations should hear him, saying: 
“Beware of the man and go not astray, as it is said: ‘A man 
is not God, and (if he asserts his divinity), he lies.’ In case he 
says he is God, he speaks falsely. Yet he will mislead people 
by asserting that he is going to ascend to heaven and come 
back at the end of the days. He says, but he will not fulfil 
it. Behold it is written: ‘And he began a parable saying: 
‘Woe, who lives? when he declares himself to be a God?” 
Bileam meant to say: “Who will live of those who follow that 
man, who pretends to be God?’9* This is one of the sharpest 
attacks in Jewish sources against the doctrine of Jesus’ divinity 
and his second advent. R. Abbahu (v. p. 493) seems to have 
repeated this saying in different words. 

Not only was the divinity of Jesus refuted, but also his 
teaching that he was God’s son. The latter doctrine was based 
on Ps. 2.7. An anonymous teacher remarks to this verse: 
“‘Thou art my son’, hence we have an answer to those Mnzm 
who say that God had a son. For, it is not said: i) jaya 
have a son’, but ANS ‘32 (thou art my son). Just as a slave, 
who satisfies his master, is called by the latter by way of 
appreciation, ‘my son’”!99 In the same way, verse 12, was also 
used as a proof of this doctrine “kiss the son’, 13 1pw3. The 
sages see in 13 not the Aramaic equivalent for the Hebrew j3 but 
“wheat”.t° Others saw in 12 the law N3DIS (v. ibid IL 88, 
n. 6). Is 4.6 was especially made use of to repel these 
theories, as we saw in the Agada of R. Abbahu. Pirke R. 
Eliezer (ch. XI) refers to it as a support for its teaching that 
the last of the ten kings is the same as the first, i. e., God. 
Midrash Tadshe (ed. Epstein, p. 14) points out that God fills 
the whole universe; He is the first and the last. An anonymous 
teacher quotes Eccl. 4.8 for this purpose. There is only one, 


98 v. Valkut, ed. Salonika, Job, before Sec. 202; Pent. Sec. 765, missing in 
the, ed. printed in Christian countries, v. Jellinek 73 v. 207f. omitted in Grun- 
huts Yelamdenu, Num. 69b. Gr. knew only Bachja’s version who put Muhammed 
instead of Jesus. 

99 M. fs. ed. Prague. 4B Targum 1. c. and M. Ps., ed. Buber, p. 23. 

roo y, Marmorstein, Relig. Studien I. 14; II. 88, n. 4. 
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i. e. God, (cf. Deut. 6.4); there is no second, i. e. He has no 
partner, neither son nor brother. “Whence do we know that 
He has no son?” (i.e. are Israel not called God’s sons?). “Out 
of love He called Israel His children.” (J% Eccl. Rab. 4.8; 
M. Suta, ed. Buber, p. 101; Deut. Rab. ch. 2.) 

The problem seems to have called for general attention in 
the fourth century. Three Haggadists, contemporaries of the 
Emperor Julian,—who lived after or at the time of the Council 
of Nicaea, deal with it. We think of R. Reuben, R. Berechia, 
and R. Hilikijahu. R. Reuben made up the following legend: 
“Multiply not exceedingly proud talk” (I. Sam. 2. 3). Nebu- 
kadnezzar is meant by this, “Who saw four men, and the 
fourth was like the son of God” (Dan. 3. 25). R. Phineas ben 
Hamah says in R. Reuben’s name, “At this moment an angel 
descended from Heaven and smote his face (N’s) saying: 
Wicked man, retract at once! Has God a son? N. says: 
Blessed be He who sent His angel. It is not said: ‘Who sent 
His son! (73). But, ‘His Angel’ (72N58). God has not got 
a son (v. the passages R. S. IL go).” R. Berechja refutes 
this doctrine on somewhat different lines, based on Isa. 19. 4. 
“The mouth of those who say that there are two gods shall 
perish” and the third, i.e. Israel, shall remain. The wicked assert 
that God has a son; (cf. Dan. 3. 25) and the fourth is like 
God’s son. God says ‘Had it been written 9 129 77 you 
would be right, yet it is said }*98 "139 mp5 these are the 
angels who are called o'm>x ‘32 (v. R. S. IL. 90 Agad. Ber., ed. 
Buber, p. 55. JZ. Ps. ch. 2).” R. Hilkijahu calls these people, who 
speak of and believe in God’s son, liars. “Stupid are those 
liars, who say that there is a son of God. When God saw that 
Abraham was about to sacrifice his child, He said: Do not 
stretch out thy hand. In case He had a son, who was to be 
crucified, had He not destroyed the whole world!” There it is 
said by Solomo: “There is One and no second.” He calls Israel, 
however, His children, out of love (Agad. Ber. p. 64 and REJ 
LXIV. 162). 

There are very few references to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It may be that R. Simlai thought of it when he said: 
“In the past Adam was created out of the earth, Eve of Adam; 
32 
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from now, however, every one shall be in our image, and after 
our likeness” (Gen. R., ed. Theodor, p. 63, 1—4). There can be 
no human being born in an unnatural way. In a Midrash we 
read further: “When the children of Esau approach you in your 
exile, saying: Whom do you worship? Come to us and let us 
have one and the same religion, which gives you a share in 
paradise! answer them: ‘Our father, Jacob, commanded us not 
go give up the belief in God’s unity, We walk in His ways, 
and observe His law’.”* Julian, the Emperor, rebuked the 
Christians of his days for giving up the belief in God’s Unity 
by adopting the doctrine of the Trinity, whilst the Jews, educ- 
ated in the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, kept the 
teaching of God’s Unity.? 

If we consider the trains of thought concerning our doctrine 
in the statements and dialogues of the teachers mentioned in 
the foregoing pages, we see that R. Gamaliel II, R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, R. Joshua ben Hananya, R. Akiba, R. Jose ben 
Halafta, R. Simon ben Jochai, R. Meir, R. Nathan, R. Eleazar 
Hakappar and R. Nahorai among the Tannaites; R. Haninah 
ben Hamah, R. Jochanan, R. Simon ben Lakish, R. Simlai, 
R. Elazar ben Pedath, R. Levi, R. Hijja ben Abba, R. Judah 
ben Simon, R. Simon ben Pazzi, R. Abbahu, R. Ammi, and 
R. Assi; R. Reuben, R. Berechja, R. Hilkijahu and R. Tanhuma 
among the Amoraim fought against the various forms of idol- 
worship, the various sects and new religious movements, which 
either opposed or imperilled the chief teaching of Judaism, the 
belief in the Unity of God. There are, of course, many more 
numerous and very significant sayings on this subject in the 
anonymous Haggadah, some mentioned above, some ignored, 
because they either repeat or diversify the arguments brought 
forward by others. The endeavors common to the Hag- 
gadists and Churchfathers, as long as they do not touch their 
own differences, should also be pointed out. Some examples 
were quoted, others can be found in our article: “Jews and 


t Ms. Adler, no. 960. 2B from the Commentary of R. Samuel ha Nagid, II. 
2 v. Byzantinische Zeitschrift III. 135. 
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Judaism in the Earliest Christian Apologies.”3 We learn further 
that the Rabbis emphasized this doctrine by the liturgy, homilies, 
and legends, which inspired the Synagogues, schools, and the 
homelife of the Jews in the first four centuries. The greater 
the intolerance of the state and church, the more did the Jews 
cherish and adhere to the faith of God. Even, in our days, 
when Judaism is rent in so many pieces and torn by conflicting 
emotions and movements, it is united by the belief in God’s 


Unity. 


3 The Expositor, Jannuary-February 1919. 
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SAADYA’S PHILOSOPHY 
SOURCES. CHARACTERISTICS. PRINCIPLES 


By 
DAVID NEUMARK 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T IS NOT ALWAYS that one finds himself in such a 

solemn mood when approaching the task of writing a review 
on a new book. I have published reviews of all important 
books on Jewish Philosophy for the last quarter of a century. 
But never have I read a new book touching on Jewish Philo- 
sophy with more interest for its contents or with more gratitude 
to its author, than in the case of the book which furnishes 
the occasion for the present essay. It is a book sud generis, a 
new departure in Jewish literature, a book for which every one 
interested in Jewish literature is indebted to its author and its 
publishers. It is not only the best work on Saadya’s Life and 
Works, but it is a model for all future works of its kind. 
Would that we had such works on every one of the great 
men in Israel’s history. I, of course, am especially interested 
in the Jewish philosophers. The writing of the History of Jewish 
Philosophy would be helped in many ways, if we had books 
such as this on at least the more important of Judaism’s great 
thinkers throughout the ages; the historian of Jewish philosophy 
would feel much more secure and have an open vista for 
circumspection and orientation. There would be less worry 
and hesitation, lest he overlook some important book, some 


x Saadia Gaon His Life And Works by Henry Malter, Ph. D., Professor 
of Rabbinical Literature at the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate 
Learning, Philadelphia. The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1921. 
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valuable essay, hidden away in some forlorn old periodical. I 
personally owe a great debt of gratitude to this book for the 
great help I received from it in my work. It helped me much 
in the revision of the ¢4tvd volume (II. 2) of my German 
History of Jewish Philosophy now going through the press, 
and it helped me even more in the preparation of the second 
volume of the same work in Hebrew, which I am about to 
complete. It is not here the place to point out the progress 
made in the Hebrew over the German edition of that work. 
But if in the Hebrew edition the literary orientation is more 
complete and more in evidence—it is due to the fact that 
Malter’s book threw open all avenues and doors to the remotest 
and most inconspicuous sources of information. 

The work consists of the following parts: 

Introduction: Here the author emphasizes the thought that 
Jewish history “is a history of learning more than of living, of 
literature rather than of affairs”. Accordingly, “the biography 
of Saadia should primarily be a record of his literary achieve- 
ments and of his spiritual influence. Much space must therefore 
be devoted to the presentation of his teachings in the various 
departments of Jewish learning of which he was the founder. 
In the field of religious philosophy and ethics Saadia’s theories 
are to be detached from all that is incidental . . . unessential 
so that... his basic system of religion may come out clearly.” 
This statement refers, of course, to the plan of the book as 
finally adopted, the original plan having been “to leave the 
presentation of his literary activity for a separate volume” 
(Preface). 

Part I, Life of Saadia Gaon, treats of Saadya’s origin and 
family relations and of his early education. Here the author 
throws upon the screen interesting pictures of the general 
conditions in the Jewish community in Egypt, particularly in 
Fayyum in whose district was the village of Dilaz where Saadya 
was born in 892 (in a Postscriptum, however, Malter calls 
attention to the Genizah fragment published by Jacod Mann, 
according to which Saadya was born in 882). The major space 
of this part of the book is devoted to the most important 
events in Saadya’s literary career, his emigration to the East, 
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his controversy with Ben-Meir over the Calendar, his appointment 
to the Gaonate, his controversy with the Exilarch, and the 
following reconciliation and reappointment. Here Malter clears 
up many an obscure point and corrects many mistakes current 
in books and articles on Saadya. 


Fart Il, The Works of Saadia Gaon, presents an outline 
of Saadya’s works on Philology (Grammar and Lexicography, 
Biblical Exegesis), Liturgy, Halakhah, Calendar, Chronology, 
Philosophy, Polemical works, Saadya’s influence upon later 
generations, and legends about Saadya. 


Part. Ill, Bibliography, is devoted entirely to the works of 
and on Saadya, and represents a marvelous achievement in 
completeness and minuteness. Only devout, conscientious work 
of years can bring about such results. In size the sketch on 
Saadya’s works is the largest section of the book (137—295), 
but the real great merit of the book is based on the Biblio- 
graphy, next in point of size (305—419). It is the Bibliography 
which gives the book its unique position. Some points in the 
biographical section of the book may be disputed. But in the 
Bibliography you feel solid ground under your feet. Should 
somebody find a book or an article overlooked by Malter, this 
will hardly affect the high value of the first complete or near 
complete bibliography on Saadya. The sketch on Saadya’s 
philosophy, the subject in which my interest centers, and due 
to which I felt so much attracted to this book, is the largest 
in point of space (174—260), in fact it takes about ezgh?¢ 
elevenths of the space alloted to the outline of Saadya’s works. 
And I consider this book to be of so great importance, and 
of so great authority, that I deem it proper and fitting to take 
up the gauntlet and discuss with Malter the basic points in 
which he challenges me. In accepting the challenge I will 
have of course to touch also on some subordinate points, but 
I will try to confine myself, as far as possible, exclusively to 
the three large questions which are the essential problems in 
the presentation of any system of philosophy, to wit: Sources, 
Characteristics, Principles. 
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SOURCES 


“A Greek thinker (Aristotle) enunciated the idea that 
doubt is the first step toward knowledge; it is through scep- 
ticism, and the refusal to accept things as they present them- 
selves, that we arrive at a better understanding of their causes 
and a fuller comprehension of the universe. This doctrine, 
now the common property of all philosophers, is characteristic 
of the pagan conception of the origin of truth. For the heathen 
there is no ready-made truth, no pre-arranged system of 
thought to be relied upon in our conduct, or in our inter- 
pretation of nature. The Platonic ideas and a few mathematical 
axioms to the contrary notwithstanding, all knowledge is the 
product of our own mind, the fruit of our observation and ex- 
perience. God himself is not a given entity, not a przorz truth, 
but merely an inference, something to be found by a logical 
process of demonstration. In striking contrast thereto is the 
doctrine of Judaism. God, to begin with the point mentioned 
last, is not an object of reasoning and argumentation; His 
existence is a matter of course, an absolute fact neither to be 
doubted nor proved. He, the Creator of the world, is the 
source of all Knowledge, the fountain of all truth. He revealed 
himself to His people, and gave them an eternal law, which 
was to make them live in accordance with His will, and He 
continued to guide them through his prophets and inspired 
teachers. In a system based on such principles there is no 
room for doubt or scepticism. If scepticism is the generator 
of philosophic truth, then Judaism, as a positive religion, could 
never become the bearer and promulgator of such truth. In 
fact, Judaism is not a system of philosophy, but a moral 
theology. It is not a scientific doctrine based on and developed 
by speculative thought. Leaving aside the legalistic elements, 
it is the immediate expression of religious feeling and emotion. 
Nor did Judaism ever produce philosophers on its own soil. 
It is only because of recent assertions to the contrary, that it 
becomes necessary to emphasize again the accepted fact, that 
the comparatively few Jewish authors who have become known 
as philosophers were all inspired by foreign thought” (p. 174-175). 
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Right at the beginning Malter complicates his position un- 
necessarily by two features which are not germane to his 
subject. He contrasts pagan or heathen thought with Judaism. 
If paganism leads to philosophy, then also our Biblical fathers 
are entitled to philosophy; they, too, were pagans.? Paganism 
is a religious concept, and should have been avoided here. 
Also pagan religion claims revelation as a source of truth, 
and declines philosophy: Socrates, the first real teacher of 
philosophy, drank the hemlock! If there is a difference between 
religion and philosophy, as there surely is, then it exists also 
between pagan religion and pagan philosophy. Then Malter 
indicates that the few mathematical axioms and the Platonic 
ideas contradict his assertion that pagan thought derives all 
principles from the human mind alone. If this is so, then 
there is something wrong in the previous statement. By saying 
“notwithstanding” one does not do away with the difficulty. 
Of course, this difficulty of Malter’s does not exist at all. The 
mathematical axioms are the axioms of the human mind, and 
Plato came to his ideas through a /ogical process of reasoning. 
All reasoning must appeal to observation and experience. 
Axioms must combine with experience in order to lead to 
anything, and also experience is the property of the human 
mind. The problem whether axioms are @ frtorz, has no place 
in this connection. But while Plato did so much for the devel- 
opment of the theory of Ideas, he was not the originator of 
this theory. Before him the Babylonians and the Hebrews had 
this theory. Theirs, of course, was more mythological than 
Plato’s (as Plato did not get rid entirely of the mythological 
element in this theory), but nevertheless it was based on the 
“scientific” observation that individuals of one species have 
common characteristics. But Malter, by overlooking all this, 
barred to himself the outlook into the real relation between 
philosophy and religion, pagan or otherwise. Religion and 
philosophy have certain problems and views in common. They 
differ in methods of reasoning, but also prophets may reason, 


2 Cf. Joshua XXIV, 2. 14 and Pessah-Haggadah: i may “ay T7oMND 
MIN WT, 
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and they do reason, they have to in order to persuade their 
people. A religion may develope high reasoning powers. The 
real difference between religion and philosophy is that religion 
takes certain positions which philosophy does not, because 
there are proofs against those positions, or, at least, none for 
them. And philosophic representatives of religions claim that 
their religion teaches nothing which can be disproved by 
logical argument, even though they admit that it teaches 
certain views which cannot be positively proved by reason. 
But this is also to be found with some representatives of 
philosophy. The Pythagoreans refer to some revelations, So- 
crates refers to the Daimonion, Plato leaves certain questions 
open for the decision by the god at Delphi, and introduces 
some views as revelations of Dzotima, and such fine distinctions 
we find with many other philosophers, down to Kant and 
some of his modern followers. We will see later on that by 
ignoring this fact Malter was driven from one false step to 
another. We readily admit that there are decisive differences 
between Greek philosophy and Judaism as a system of thought 
and life. But there is need of some orientation in the matter: 

The traditional view that the religion of Judaism originated 
in an fistorical act of revelation at Sinai, equipped with all 
necessary theoretical views and practical laws, has found ¢wo 
different znterpretatzons. The ultra-orthodox interpretation maint- 
ains that there is no need to compare Judaism with philosophic 
and other systems of thought in order to strengthen the doc- 
trines of the Torah through arguments of reason and to refute 
views conflicting with those of the Torah. As against this 
there is a wing of orthodox opinion which believes in the 
necessity of getting in touch with other views and systems in 
order to strengthen and to verify the doctrines of the Torah. 
Then we have the crztical interpretation of Judaism, according 
to which Judaism developes in an historical process of revelation 
which never ends. And also in this camp there are two wings. 
The one conceives of this historical process of revelation as 
of an intellectual development to which the prophets of Israel 
have contributed their share, and they try to find out the 
successive phases of this development by the study of Jewish 
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literature in all of its branches, how the spirit of Judaism, in 
contact with the spirits of other nations, has brought to light 
thoughts and ideas which are distinct contributions of the 
Jewish spirit to world thought. The other wing consists of 
those who accept the critical interpretation of Judaism, but 
make a short cut of it by saying Jewish religion is “the im- 
mediate expression of religious feeling and emotion”. 

Now it is readily seen that the presentation given by 
Malter is an eclectic compound of the various conflicting views. 
His presentation does not fit any of the existing currents of 
thought in Judaism: Neither of the orthodox wings, nor the 
scientific critical wing, would admit that Judaism is the ex- 
pression (immediate or otherwise) of feeling and emotion. To 
them Judaism was conceived in the Divine Intellect and is not 
subject to emotion. Nor will the ultra-orthodox admit that 
there is any truth in Malter’s contention that Judaism is a 
“moral theology’. To them the rztual law is as important as 
the moral. Among the adherents of the other orthodox wing 
this question went through a long and interesting development, 
some of them (Hallevi, e. g.) going so far as to declare the 
ritual law to be of a higher rank than the moral (Saadya does 
not belong to this group—see below). And neither the intellec- 
tuals, nor even all emotionalists of the critical school may be 
willing to admit that the moral law is the chief thing in 
Judaism.3 Thus Malter’s “accepted fact” is really acceptable 
to nobody, his view being a composite of conflicting ideas, 
their only common feature being the opposition to scientific 
research and to intellectual advancement of Judaism. The least 
represented in Malter’s presentation is that group of orthodox 
intellectuals whose foremost representative is the man to whose 
Life and Works Malter’s otherwise great book is devoted. 

That the existence of God in Judaism is a matter of course 
is true in the sense that those who speak in the name of God 
are not in doubt as to his existence. But nothing permits us 
to think that the prophets of Israel, for instance, differ in this 


3 Compare the “mystical stir” in the ranks of the Central Conference of 


American Rabbis. 
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respect from Plato and Aristotle. These philosophers got their 
God conception by tradition, they have improved on it and 
proved it. So did the prophets of Israel. Malter’s “accepted 
fact” that there are no proofs and argumentation about God 
in the Bible is not a fact at all: the contrary ts a fact. The 
traditional view in both of its wings has no need to deny 
literary facts, and surely not the scientific wing of the critical 
school. And even among the men of feeling and emotion 
there are only few who, fortified by their ignorance, are ready 
to deny the literary facts referred to here. You can bring 
proofs from emotional premises. First of all even signs and 
wonders are meant as proofs. And even according to the view 
of Maimuni that the miracles wrought by Moses after the 
exodus were not meant as credentials, the miracles in Egypt 
were meant as proofs (Yad, Hl. Yesode hat-Torah ch. 8). Not 
only had Moses to prove to the Israelites that his message 
came from God, but he had to prove to Pharaoh, who denied 
it, the existence of JHVH (Ex. V, 2). When the Israelites 
tested God “Saying: Is JHVH among us, or is He not?” (ibid. 
XVI, 7), they may have doubted only God’s providence or 
only his mercy, but the fact remains that they have doubted 
God in a sense that destroys the religious meaning and help- 
fulness of the God-conception. Such doubters need proof, and 
whatever they consider as proof is, in the decisive aspect, as 
much of a proof, as those of Plato and Aristotle. The szvacles 
become premises, and the conclusions are strictly logical. For 
instance (Deut. IV, 32-35): 

“For, do ask of former days which were before thee, since 
the day that God created man on the earth, and from the end 
of the heavens to the end of the heavens: Hath there happened 
such as this great thing, or hath there been heard any like it? 
Hath there ever a people heard the voice of God speaking 
from the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and hath lived? 
Or hath a God ever tried to come and to take for himself a 
people from the midst of a people by trials, by signs, and by 
wonders, and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by an out- 
stretched arm, and by great terrors, like all that JHVH your 
God did for you in Egypt before thine eyes? Thou wast shown 
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that thou mightest know that JHVH, He is ¢ke God; there 
being none more except He alone.” 

“Thou wast shown”: The miracles prove the unity of God. 
This proof is not only capable of, but is clearly meant in this 
logical arrangement: 

Major premise: The taking of a people from the midst of 

a people is the work of the one God. 

Minor premise: In the case of Israel and Egypt a people 
has been taken from the midst of a people. 

Conclusion: The exodus from Egypt was the work of the 

one God. 

But the prophets of Israel bring proofs not only from 
miracles and historical facts, but also from natural phenomena: 
so Feremiah (XXXI. 35. 36): 

“Thus saith the Lord, Who giveth the sun for a light by 
day, and the ordinances of the moon and of the stars for a 
light by night, Who stirred up the sea, that the waves thereof 
roar, JHVH Zebaoth is His name. If these ordinances depart 
from before Me, saith JHVH, then the seed of Israel also shall 
cease from being a people before Me forever” (cf. ibid. 37; 
XXXII, 20-26). 

Arranged it reads: 

Major premise: A God who is mighty enough to arrange 
the permanent order of the heavenly bodies, 
is reliable in his promises. 

Minor premise: The world is arranged in permanent order 
by FHVH. 

Conclusion: JHVH is reliable in his promises. 

Jeremiah takes here his minor premise for granted, but 

Isaiah (Il) proves this minor premise itself (XL. 26): 

“Lift up your eyes on high, and see: who hath created 
these? He that bringeth out their host by number, He calleth 
them all by name; because He hath great might, and because 
he is strong in power, none ot them is missing” (cf. ibid. 27. 28): 

Major premise: If there is order and accurateness in the 
courses of the heavenly bodies, then the 
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one that established and maintains the 
order is also the creator of these bodies, the 
world. 

Minor premise: This order is visible, an established fact. 

Conclusion: The planner and maintainer of this order is 

the creator of the world. 

Only the order is taken for granted by Isaiah, because it 
is visible, a matter of sczentzfic experience. God’s title as creator 
is mot taken for granted, this is proved from the generally 
conceded fact of the order in the courses of the heavenly 
bodies. This proof of Isaiah’s is significant: It is easily brought 
into the form of a hypothetical syllogism, considered to be the 
best syllogistical form which Aristotle did not fully recognize. 

Often the Biblical writers must fight against the deniers of 
the existence of God (Ps. XIV, 1): “The unworthy hath said 
in his heart: ‘Zhere 7s no God’.” Further (Job XXI, 14. 15): 
“And they said unto God: ‘Depart from us; the knowing of 
thy ways we do not desire. What is Skadday+ that we should 
worship (recognize as a reality) him, and what should we 
profit, if we pray unto him?” And then (ibid. XXII. 13): “And 
thou sayest: ‘What does God know? Can he judge through 
the dark cloud? Thick clouds are a covering to him that he 
seeth not; and he walketh in the circuit of heaven.’” Against 
these views, directed against God’s existence by some, or 
against his interest in the world by others, and against his 
righteousness by others (the hero of the drama), the author 
of the book of Job (ch. XXXVIII sq.) develops the grand 
conception of the cosmological proof for the existence of God 
to which he adds the most efficient argument for the justice 
of God by emphasizing the manifestation of divine love to all 
creatures, and especially to man whom he has distinguished 
by endowing him with the faculty of reason.5 

Of course, there are differences in method and scope 
between the Biblical and the Greek thinkers, but in the essentials 


4 The name for God peculiar to the book of Job — which has it 31 times 
of the 41 times ocurring in the entire Bible. 

5 For other arguments and dialogues of this kind in the Bible cf. my essay 
“Elements of Epistemology in the Bible” in Hathekuphah vol. XI. 
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the arguments of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the author of the book 
of Job, are of the same kind, and are based on the same 
thought, as the syllogisms of Plato and Aristotle: The order 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies, is the proof for the 
existence of God; as creator out of nothing and provider 
according to Jeremiah and Isaiah; as creator out of primary 
matter, first mover, and provider according to Plato; exclusively 
as first mover according to Aristotle. The postulates of 
existence, providence, and unbribable justice are developed 
and defended in Job in essentially the same way as in the 
tenth book of the Laws. Only that the cosmological proof in 
Job brings out clearly the idea of God’s love to his creatures, 
an idea hardly glanced at in the Laws, and, generally, in the 
philosophy of Plato. 


It was necessary to quote these passages from the Azd/e. 
Our great scholars are too busy to be expected to read the 
Bible carefully, to say nothing of giving their valuable time to 
its study. But it is perhaps not necessary to quote passages 
from Talmudic literature which present proofs for the existence 
of God and the other postulates of the spiritual God conception.® 
This surely should not be necessary in the case of Malter of 
whom we expect one of these days a model edition of Babli 
Tractate Ta anith (I had the privilege to see some of it in 
the manuscript, and I am sure this edition will call forth other 
editions in its image—for which Jewish scholarship will be 
greatly indebted to author and publishers). But one is tempted 
to ask of Malter one question found in Talmudic literature 
(Lam. R. I. 55) as a proof for the existence of God as creator 
and provider: “Have you ever seen a no-man's World?’7 A 
scholar with a great reputation to take care of, ought not to 
permit himself such sweeping statements before he has made 
himself sure of all details in the matter, tedious though they 
may be. 


6 Cf. b. Synhedrin 38, and Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie II. 2, 
p- 67—68. 

7 NT *peT dw adi °), 
33 
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And on general principles: Why lay so much stress on a 
certain form of argument? Is it not true that even the fetzsh- 
worshiper has some veason why he believes in the power of 
his fetish? His premises may be wrong, but does he not move 
within the laws of formal logic? This must be admitted by 
all who believe in the reality of formal logic. They may ex- 
plain that the fetishist is wrong in his premises and makes 
mistakes in the application of the words in their different shades 
of meaning. Now since it is not to be denied that the biblical 
writers argue—the book of Job being conceived of as a Sym- 
posium on Fustice, so the only thing one can say against the 
idea of philosophic thought in the Bible would be that the 
arguments of these writers are of a low type. Is it this what 
Malter wants to say? Of course, one may deny formal logic 
as a canon of real laws, as some modern critics do, pointing 
out that the formal logical operation, Deduction, depends on 
Induction. But, then, our prophets and Biblical writers surpass 
in their method the great logician Aristotle. Theirs is really 
a deduction based not on mathematical axioms, but on facts 
of, outward and inward, experience. The real power of their 
argument lies in their inductively established premises, to which 
the conclusion really adds but a formal orientation. Malter also 
overlooks the historical fact that Kant has (or believed he 
had) refuted all proofs for the existence of God and reduced 
the God conception to an ethical postulate, exactly the method 
of the prophets of Israel! And even under this deplorable 
oversight one fails to see why Malter lays so much stress 
upon the proof. May there not be philosophic thoughts in the 
Bible, or thoughts preparatory to real, dialectical, philosophy, 
even without the syllogistical way of proving the existence of 
God? What about the definitéon of God in the formula of the 
Thirteen Attributes (Ex. XXXIV), and other definitions? 
Num. XXIII. 19: God is not man that he lie. Deut. X. 17-18: 
The God, the great, the mighty, the awe-inspiring, who 
regardeth not countenance, nor taketh bribe,’ executing judg- 
ment for orphan and widow, and loving the stranger. Is. XI. 2: 


8 Comp. the three Zostulates in Plato’s Laws, Book X. 
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And the spirit of JHVH shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of JHVH; XXXI. 3: 
And the Egyptians are man and not God, and their horses 
flesh and not spirit; XLIV. 6: I am the first, and I am the 
last, and beside me there is no God; XLV. 7: former of light, 
and creator of darkness, maker of peace, and creator of evil. 
Jer. X. 10: But JHVH is the God of truth (reality, as against 
the 53m in v.15, applied to the idols). He is the God of Life, 
and eternal King. Hos. XI. 9: For I am God, and not man, 
in thy midst (I am) a holy being (spirit). I do not come in 
a city.2 All these definitions (and others in the Bible) are of 
decisive philosophic value, and a good definition, even though 
based on induction, has syllogistic powers. 

In my publications on the subject I never stated that in 
Bible and Talmud there is developed systematic philosophy 
of the type of Plato’s and Aristotle’s. What I claim is that 
there are in these literatures important thoughts which helped 
greatly in preparing Jewish thinkers for dialectical philosophy. 
Bible and Talmud must be considered as sources of Jewish 
philosophy, alongside of the other sources, which I have never 
denied. On the contrary, more than any of my predecessors 
in the field have I tried to define the relationship of Jewish 
Philosophy to these other sources, as to the prtnceples involved. 
Malter speaks of the God conception in Judaism as if the 
word admitted only one meaning. What is the God conception 
of the Bible? Corporeal or incorporeal, spiritual, intellectual? 
As representative of ultra-orthodox Judaism (for such his pre- 
sentation of Judaism ¢ends to be, even though resulting in an 
involuntary mix up), Malter surely takes the incorporeal God- 
conception for granted. Moreover, according to this view the 
God-conception revealed to Moses must be at least as good 
as, if not better than, the best of the philosophers. The critical 
school, on the other hand, believes that there was progressive 


9 As against the Sodom [Admah] legend mentioned in v. 8, which is 
known in Homer and Plato as Meo{ év méAectv. Cf. my Geschichte der jad. 
Phil. Il. 1, p. 61. 
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development in the God-conception as well as in a// other 
things. Consequently, the God-conception in Biblical and 
Talmudical times according to Malter was more philosophic 
than according to the critical school. 

And what about the important controversy about Azgels 
in the Bible? Malter may deny this. But what about the fact, 
that the Mishnah never takes cognizance of the existence of 
angels, and never quotes a Biblical verse in which angels are 
mentioned? Would Malter deny this fact or the significance 
which I find in it? But Kohler, Schechter, and Ginzberg have 
accepted fact and significance in their works on Jewish theology 
and doctrine. So the “accepted fact” is on my side. Now 
this fact and its significance are of great philosophic import, 
are they not? That real dialectical philosophy in Judaism has 
not developed in Biblical times, and not even in the Graeco- 
Jewish school, but in post-Talmudic times, beginning with the 
second half of the ninth century, I emphasize and explain too 
often, and it needs no repetition here. But why deny Jewish 
literature its share as sources of Jewish Philosophy? Malter 
says: “leaving aside the legalistic elements, it (Judaism) is the 
immediate expression of religious feeling and emotion”. But 
there is nothing that entitles us to leave aside such an im- 
portant trait of Judaism as is represented by its legal element, 
and try to characterize the rest of it. This is an unscientific, 
arbitrary way of considering a subject of such vast importance. 
The logical legal element of the Bible is characteristic of the 
spirit of the Bible in all its utterances. The controversy between 
the Priestly Code school and the Book of Holiness school 
over the question of capital punishment is bound up with the 
theoretical principles of the two opposing schools. Malter may 
deny all this, but sczentific method forbids leaving aside any 
element on which the opponent bases its view. These ele- 
ments must be fairly faced and explained. Leaving them aside 
is a confession of weakness, a signal of embarrassment. And 
what about Talmudic times? Can we characterize Talmudic 
theology and its influence as a source of Jewish thought in 
its development towards dialectical philosophy, while leaving 
the legal element aside? Malter’s teacher, Stezuschneider, does 
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not think so.%° In my History of Jewish Philosophy I have 
developed this thought: A thousand years of legal halakhic 
development has prepared the Jewish mind for dialectic philo- 
sophy. This explains why in antiquity it was Plazo, while in 
medieval times it was Arzstofle, on whom Jewish thought 
oriented itself. Plato’s method of reasoning is nearer the 
Biblical way of thinking. But the training of the Jewish mind 
in Halakhah has prepared it for the method of Aristotle. This 
I have developed and verified step by step throughout the 
entire Talmudic period and beyond, showing that the advance- 
ment of thought toward dialectical philosophy is bound up » 
with periods and personalities prominent in the development 
of Halakhic dialectics. And in this, too, the “accepted fact” 
is on my side. In his Bibliography (p. 378) Malter says of 
my History of Jewish Philosophy: “Owing to the author’s ex- 
tremely dogmatic conception of the history and development 
of Jewish philosophy, however, his conclusions will hardly find 
general acceptance”. What does “general acceptance” mean 
in this case? The few experts who have expressed themselves 
on the subject, in private and public utterances, have accepted 
my conception of the history of Jewish philosophy in its 
essential features. And as to the influence of halakhic dialec- 
tics upon the development toward dialectical philosophy, as 
well as to the speculative elements in Talmudic theology, my 
views were accepted in another publication of the Society 
which published Malter’s book. 

Malter continues (p. 175): “Some of the devotees of the 
Torah who had imbibed the foreign spirit were alive to the 
contrast between the Jewish and the heathen conception of 
God and the universe, and they held on to both in order to 
keep themselves from slipping between the two stools. The 
whole of Jewish philosophy was a product of the Ga/ut, and 
not indigenous Oriental Judaism. At the first collision between 
Jew and Greek on other than Palestinian soil, Philo, the 


10 Cf, his Jiidische Literatur in Ersch und Gruber, beginning; Malter trans- 


lated this work into Hebrew. 
11 “Hellenism’—cf. my essay “Israel and Yawan” in “Hatoren”, January 


1922. 
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Alexandrian, made a great effort to fuse the two opposing 
cultures into one. The artificial union was of comparatively 
short duration, and its effect on the subsequent development 
of the synagogue was of slight importance, except, perhaps, 
insofar as the Christian church may be considered an out- 
growth thereof.” 

In the first of the quoted sentences Malter evidently speaks 
lightly of Graeco-Jewish literature. First, this literature is a 
product of the Galuth, not indigenous to Oriental Judaism. 
Oriental F¥udaism! This is to cover up a new embarrassment. 
The Babylonian Talmud—is it not a product of the Galuth? 
Yes, but this “accepted fact” is, at least, mitigated by the 
other important fact that Babylon is situated east of the 
Mediterranean. Philosophy, then, has “two to its disadvantage” 
(xmiyend snon). Not only is it not indigenous, but it came about 
through an influence west of the Mediterranean. This idea is 
not new, Hallevi broached it in order to defend his thesis 
that Palestine is the exclusive land of prophecy, referring to 
Deut: I, 7 that the Euphrates is the easternmost boundary of 
Palestine, explaining it so as to include also Egypt, Sinai and 
Paran.™* But Hallevi was a philosopher, and his view was that 
philosophy originated among the Semites, and it was through 
the Hebrews and the Jews that philosophy came to the 
Greeks.*3 Malter’s “accepted fact” again is a composite affair, 
acceptable to nobody. But what about Mishnah and Talmud 
that are full of Roman influence, especially in Talmudic czvel 
and penal law? Nor is it true that the first contact between 
Greek philosophy and Judaism took place outside of Palestine. 
This contact started in Palestine more than two centuries before 
the birth of Philo, and more than a century before the devel- 
opment of a literary center in Alexandria, as explained and 
verified at length in my History of Jewish Philosophy (II, 1). 
And also the influence of Graeco-Jewish thought upon Talmudic 
theology and speculation was verified there (I), and will be 
more established in the following volumes of this work (II, 2 etc.). 


12 Cusari II, 14; ed, Hirschfeld, p. 79; cf. a different explanation IV, 3 
last fourth, p. 243. 
13 Ibid I, 63; p. 27—29. 
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Moreover I am not the only one, or even the first, to maintain 
this, I have quoted some of our great authorities (Graetz, 
M. Joel etc.). And this view again was accepted in other 
publications of the Society (“Philo” and “Hellenism”). And 
what about Bereshith and Mercabah of which Talmudic litera- 
ture abounds, and which found their continuation in Cabbalah? 
A very short influence, indeed. Further, Philo was the father 
of all kinds of Meo-Platonism, the influence of which on Jewish 
philosophy is so much of an “accepted fact” that it was 
greatly overestimated and exaggerated. Why, then, exclude 
Philo as one of the sources of Saadya’s philosophy? Besides, 
we know that the works of Philo in an Arabic translation were 
in the hands of medieval Jewish philosophers, and also Saadya 
mentions him (cf. JOR XVI, p. 103; ibid. VII p. 65—66, and 
Malter p. 264, and 553). Moreover, I believe that there is 
another, though indirect, relation between Saadya and Philo: 
Saadya concerns himself very much with the refutation of 
Hiwi Al-Balkhi’s Questions against the Torah, and also of other 
questions against the Torah and the Bible, which Saadya does 
not quote in the name of Hiwi, but which nevertheless are 
found in Genizah fragments in his name.'%* Now upon close 
investigation we find that Hiwi drew for many of his questions 
on Philo’s work Quaestiones and Solutiones, often, of course, 
changing the scope of the questions in conformity with the 
difference of purpose between Philo and Hiwi: Philo asked the 
questions with the view to harmonizing, Hiwi, on the other 
hand, with the view to showing that the statements of the 
Torah are untenable or self-contradictory. Why then not admit 
Philo as one of the sources of Saadya’s philosophy? This 
influence surely was there, first in a general way, for the 
method of investigation and interpretation, and secondly in 
some systematic views, as in the psychological aspect of the 
God-conception (which Malter saw in the Commentary to 
Jecirah, but overlooked in Emunoth—cf. below), and in the 
tenth chapter of Emunoth (which Malter likewise overlooked). 


14 Cf, Isr. Davidson, Saadya’s Polemic against Hiwi Al-Balkhi, New York 
1915. 
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Malter continues (p. 175): “For several centuries during the 
post Alexandrian period, one looks in vain for a philosopher 
among Jewish scholars until under the dominion of the Arabs 
in the Orient, Hebrew culture for the second time collided 
with Greek philosophy in the garb of Mohammedan literature. 
This encounter soon played havoc in the ranks of oriental 
Jewry. The belief in the divine origin of the Torah was shaken, 
and the people took up with all sorts of religious vagaries 
then rampant in the Orient. Saadya was the first to enter 
into the breach.” 

To speak of “Jewish scholars” in the post-Alexandrian 
period is an inadequate way of expression. The question here 
is: were the Talmudists influenced by Alexandrian thought? 
Have we any post-Talmudic literature that shows that influence? 
Both of these questions must be answered in the affirmative. 
Some Tannaim and Amoraim are represented by utterances 
of a highly speculative type. So R. Hania bar Hama, the 
physician, and others (cf. Bacher’s works on the Agada). Rabbi 
Akiba and Rabh are represented by utterances to which we 
find almost “feral parallels in the writings of Philo. And in 
general, all of Talmudic literature is full of elements and in- 
fluences of the Greek period, elements which flow not only 
from Alexandria, but also from the older Palestinian-Graeco-. 
Jewish period, from Bex Sitrach and others.’ That even the 
latest books of the Bible are full of these elements, is an almost 
generally conceded fact. In the period between the close of 
the Talmud and the beginnings of dialectical Jewish philosophy 
there is a flood of Midrashic literature full of Graeco-Jewish 
elements. There is hardly one important book in Graeco-Jewish 
literature to which we have not a parallel book in this literature, 
in some cases we have more than one parallel. *6 

Nor is it correct to speak of Saadya as the first Jewish 
philosopher. Before him was Jsrvaeli who in some instances 


15 Cf. my History of Dogmas (Hebrew), History of Philosophy (Hebrew 
and German), especially vol. II. 2; Philosophy of the Bible. 

x6 Cf. Jellinck Beth ham-Midrash and Eisenstein Ozar Midrashim, and my 
Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie II. 2, p. 86-89. 
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penetrated deeper into the problems.'? Saadya, of course, was 
the first Jewish philosopher to build a system of Jewish philo- 
sophy, or, at any rate, he is the first whose systematic work 
has been preserved (for all we know, Israeli’s lost work “The 
garden of Philosophy” may have contained a full system). It 
is not even the question whether Saadya was “the first to 
enter into the breach.” Of course, Saadya was the foremost 
fighter for Rabbanite Judaism, but Israeli’s works also served 
their purpose to strengthen Jewish doctrine. 

And even in the question of the breach, there is “more 
breach than substance” in Malter’s presentation. The heterodox 
currents of thought did not affect “the people” (for this we 
have the testimony of Saadya himself — as we will see in the 
paragraph on Principles), but some contemporary Fewish philo- 
sophers. So there were Jewish philosophers before Saadya. 
Nor were Jewish philosophers an entirely new phenomenon in 
the time of Saadya. There were such before him, and they 
are easily traced to Alexandrian influences, which were con- 
tinuing without appreciable interruption. We have mentioned 
Hiwi, but Saadya mentions many different philosophic schools 
among the Jews (cf. “Principles”). And among them are such 
that have adopted the theory of ideas in one form or another 
and verified it in the Bible (Emunoth I. IL III). This information 
Saadya could gather only from Graeco-Jewish literature or 
from (now lost) literature based on Graeco-Jewish literature 
(Malter’s unaceptable presentation here is the consequence of 
his thorough misunderstanding of the polemical situation in 
the Commentary to Jecira and in Emunoth, as we will see in 
the discussion of Principles). Among the theories of con- 
temporary Jewish thinkers against which Saadya fights his 
bitterest are those of eternal primary matter and the theory 
of Ideas, two heterodox views which Saadya tries to interpret 
away off the Book of Jecirah, the book which served as a 
vehicle to the development of Jewish dialectical philosophy. 
This book links up with Philo, Rabbi Akiba and Kabh, It is 
a product of the latter’s school, all essential utterances of the 


17 Cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. I and Il, 2 in chapters “Israeli”. 
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book to be found in the utterances preserved in the name of 
this Babylonian authority who brought his wisdom from 
Palestine (cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. I). This fact alone is sufficient 
to establish the uninterrupted contact between Jewish and Greek 
thought from Ben-Sirach (and even further back) to Saadya. 

The new, Arabic, influence is not to be denied, but deter- 
mined and explained. I have established the following points 
(Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. I): 1. Before there ever was any philo- 
sophic movement among the Arabs, the Jewish thinkers were 
trained in philosophic, even though mostly theosophic, ways 
of speculation, partly influenced also by the Syrian church, 
another offspring of Graeco-Jewish thought. 2. The philosophic 
movement among the Jews was more based on sober logical 
reasoning than that within the Syrian church. Israeli, and 
Saadya in his commentary to Jecirah, show no, or very little, 
acquaintance with the Mu’tazila, the chief channel for the 
Arabic influence upon Jewish thought. 3. The Jewish philo- 
sophers were helped in a technical sense, in that they particip- 
ated in the educational facilities created by the Arabs. 4. The 
dialectical character of Jewish philosophy cannot be explained 
by the Arabic influence, for Jewish philosophy is more logical 
and dialectical than the Arabic which is essentially mystical. 
5. It is the Halakhic training of the Jews that brought about 
this result. 6. The immediate causes for the advancement were 
the study of Aristotle whom the Jews understood better than 
did the Arabs, and the Karaztic movement, the necessity to 
defend Talmudic theology and doctrine against the attacks of 
the Karaites. This necessity led Saadya to ways and methods 
of reasoning which are to be discussed in the following para- 
graph: Characteristics. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The deficiency in Malter’s presentation of the sources of 
Jewish philosophy in general and of Saadya’s in particular 
tells unmistakably in his presentation of the characteristics of 
Saadya’s philosophy. This shows right in Malter’s translation 
and interpretation of the “ile of the book in which Saadya 
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presents his system. Kitab Al-Amanat wa’l —TItiqddat: 
AN TNPAYNON) NNINONDN ANND, translated by Tibbon: My NN BD 
myn was translated by the writers on the subject: “Faith 
and Knowledge”.*® Now this translation is surely wrong. Saadya 
in Alam. p. 11 (Hebrew, ed. Josefow, p. 42) explains that 
INPHYS is the result of close logical investigation which pro- 
duces conviction, no matter whether others recognize it as true 
or not. Tibbon translates there M3\88, the word which in the 
title he used for MINOX. He evidently did not assume any 
distinction between the two words. But Tibbon may not have 
paid much attention to our question. The facts, however, are 
against the above translation: ISpNYX in Arabic (in this or 
other forms) is used for the designation of religious beliefs, 
dogmas (so Hallevi, Maimuni, and others). Also the word M3888 
(or ]8O°N) is used in the sense of religious belief. Thus it is 
impossible to interpret the two words as if they aimed at the 
distinction between faith and knowledge, without considering 
the question whether they are true or false; which we would 
have to assume inasmuch as Saadya in his book mentions 
also non-Jewish religious beliefs. Now Malter, declaring the 
various translations as mistranslations, translates (193) himself: 
“Book of Philosophic Doctrines and Religious Beliefs”. Malter 
gives no reason why he considers the other translation wrong, 
and on what he bases his own translation. But it is clear that 
he participates in the general mistake that Saadya aims at 
the distinction between faith and knowledge, only that he 
makes the two words change places: Knowledge and Religion. 

Clearly, all these authors are in the dark as to the 
relationship between Philosophy and Religion, and it is their 
own mistaken notion which they try to carry into the title of 
Saadya’s book. Saadya, however, had the right conception of 
the difference between Religion and Philosophy: Philosophy 
and Religion have some principles in common, to wit: religion 


18 Glauben und Wissen; cf. Munk, Mélanges, p. 477; Guide I. 336; M. Wolff 
ZDMG. XXXII, p. 694; A. Schmiedl, Saadia Alfajumi, Wien 1870, p. 3; Jacob 
Guttmann: Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadia, Géttingen 1882, p. 17; S. Ho- 
rovitz: Die Psychologie Saadias, Jahres-Bericht-Breslau 1898, p. 2; from them 
it came to Hermann Cohen, Religion der Vernunft etc. Leipzig 1919, p. 487. 
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teaches the same principles which also philosophy teaches (cf. 
above). But in addition to these principles, religion may teach 
others which philosophy does not confirm, but is unable to 
refute. To this' permanent difference between philosophy and 
religion, which I consider as the best expression of the really 
determining relationship, Saadya (as accepted by other Jewish 
philosophers) defines one other, guasz temporal distinction 
between religion and philosophy: Religion demands first the 
recognition of the revealed theoretical verities and rules of 
conduct on the ground of tradition which the prophets 
established and verified by signs and miracles, and then it 
commands to investigate by philosophic methods in order to 
verify the theoretical and practical verities of religion; in this 
investigation there being no difference in method between the 
philosopher and the religious thinker (we will have to revert 
to this question). It is clear, therefore, that if Saadya aimed 
at any distinction between these two words (and this seems 
to be the case), he could only aim at the distinction of true 
and false, and, indeed, the word N3NON8 (as M348 in Hebrew) 
designates preferably the faith of the speaker, while ISPNYS 
(as NYT in Hebrew) designates any opinion, false or true. So 
that in the title of the book the word MNINPAYNX means 
Opinions in general, religious and philosophic, true and false, 
while MN8INONON designates the principles of Jewish Religion, 
both the philosophic and the purely religious.19 This expresses 
the dogmatical motif of Saadya’s plan: The book is to treat 
the principles of Jewish philosophy and religion by discussing 
them in comparison with other opposing views, both philo- 
sophic and religious. 

On this question Malter says (p. 175): “Saadia was, indeed, 
the first Jewish philosopher fully conscious of the basic difference 
between the Jewish and the philosophic conception of truth, 
and he gave especial emphasis to the fact that Judaism is 
primarily and essentially a religion based on historical experience; 


19 Cf. Al-Am. p, 22, Em. p. 49, where Saadya uses S3NINDN (137) in the 
sense of Jewish Religion; p. 140, 1. 14, Em. III, 10, beg.: OMNINDR, T. ONION : 
Oeuvres I, Introduction to Pentateuch, p. 3: newonds Size yp. 
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philosophic reflection being required only for the purpose of 
furnishing secondary evidence of the genuineness and worth 
of its manifold teachings.” He adds (p. 175, note 398): “This 
view is clearly stated by Saadia in his Introduction to the 
Kitab Al-Amanat, pp. 22-26” (Heb. Slucki pp. 11-13; Josefow 
pp. 49-52). In that passage Saadya expounds the temporary 
distinction between religion and philosophy, but says nothing 
of reason being secondary evidence to revelation. On the 
contrary, he says that prophecy is the source of truth for 
women and children who are not able to investigate, and for 
those who are able to investigate, only temporarily, in order 
that they may not remain without truth and practical guidance 
before they carry out the task of philosophic investigation. 
But as a matter of fact, the issue must be clearly formulated: 
Not only does Saadya not say that Scripture is the primary 
and reason the secondary source of truth, but he means to 
say the very opposite of this: Reason is primary, Scripture and 
revelation secondary 7” rank as sources of truth, while in point 
of time the opposite relationship obtains. We will soon have 
to revert to this question. 

It is, partly at least, due to Malter’s general tendency to 
reduce the highly intellectual philosophy of Saadya to a sort 
of edifying theological talk, that permits him to find a striking 
resemblance between the systems of Saadya (in Jecirah) and 
Schopenhauer (p. 191). A little before (p. 180) he quotes Saadya 
as saying that “philosophy is one of the noblest creations of 
God”, “and Scripture recognizes in philosophy, so to speak, 
one of the occupations of the Creator himself”, but here he 
finds resemblances between Saadya and Schopenhauer. Of 
course, Malter sees some distinction: “According to Schopen- 
hauer the will is a blind, unconscious power, working to no 
purpose and gaining consciousness only in the higher stages 
of existence, where it becomes mind, as in man.” The case is 
misstated, also for Schopenhauer: According to Schopenhauer 
the mind is not a higher stage of development, but an adult- 
eration of the will. Schopenhauer is a voluntarist, Saadya, 
perhaps, the strongest intellectualist in the history of philosophy. 
There is not the slightest possibility. of comparison. The term 
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“Will” used by Saadya means something entirely different than 
the will in the system of Schopenhauer (cf. below to portal II 
of Emunoth). 

In the paragraph on “General Characteristics” (of Emunoth) 
Malter says (p. 195-196): “If, upon conscientious revision, we 
still feel convinced that the Biblical word is in conflict with 
experience or reason, then we are not only entitled, but in 
duty bound, to interpret the Scriptural passages in question 
allegorically (it should be “figuratively”, as Malter himself 
uses most of the time), so as to bring it into harmony with 
the accepted truth.” And to this Malter adds in a note (459): 
“See Am. p. 83, bottom, Em. pp. 44 (II. 3): In general I say: 
any description of God or of His actions occurring in the 
Scriptures or in the words of others among us,?° the mono- 
theists, which is found to contradict what is demanded by 
sound reasoning, is undoubtedly a figure of speech.” The same 
idea is expressed with more detail p. 212;7* . . . so also Em. 
p. 133:22 “and any interpretation agreeing to what is in reason 
is the truth, but any (interpretation) that leads to something 
that is a@¢ variance*3 with reason is fallacious.” 

Malter feels that these passages are in contradiction with 
his above statement that reason furnishes only secondary 
evidence. Of course, Malter cowld say: In cases where we 
interpret Scripture to conform with reason we mean to say 
that Scripture interpreted by human reason only finds out 
divine reason, “for both reason and religion sprang from the 
same divine source” (p. 195), so that ultimately vrehgzon, 
revelation, even though not Scripture, is the primary source of 
truth. But Malter does not see this, or it did not suit him, 
and he is right. If not Scripture according to its plain mean- 
ing, but according to the enforced interpretation in conformity 


20 There is no equivalent in the text for the words “others among us”, 
it should be “in our ow, the monotheists’, words”. 

21 109; VII. 2: Malter refers to the rule that any Scriptural passage that 
tends “to refute what is in reason” must not be taken in its plain meaning. 

22 VII. 3 end; original p. 263. 

23 Here Malter, who quotes only in Hebrew, follows the Hebrew text, 
pon; according to the original it should read »)bn. 
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with human reason is the source of truth, then, in the last 
analysis, it is human reason that we consider to be the primary 
source of truth. Only that we maintain that human reason is 
divine, which is precious little for Malter’s attitude, since it 
takes human reason to find out what the divine reason may 
declare as truth. Be this as it may, in his embarrassment, 
Malter identifies Scripture with the primary divine source of 
truth, and he says (196): “Even for our recognition of the 
senses and of reason as bearers of truth we get the author- 
ization, as it were, from certain passages of the Bible (Am. 
p. 14, 11. 6ff.; Em. pp. 7f.—Josefow p. 44). The teachings 
of the Bible, though named by Saadya in the fourth place, 
are actually recognized by him as the first and most reliable 
source of truth.” This is surely contradictory to the rule that 
it is human reason which is the only reliable source for the 
interpretation of the Bible, thus for finding out what “the 
teachings of the Bible” are. Does Saadya contradict himself? 
No, surely not: The passage referred to by Malter quotes some 
passages of the Bible to show that the senses and reason are 
recognized as sources of truth. What Saadya wants to say is 
that the Bible is one of the sources of his philosophy, and he 
is right in this, especially with regard to the passages relating 
to the sense perceptions.*4 And not only does not the passage 
in question bear out Malter’s contention, but it rather permits 
the opposite conclusion: Saadya quotes passages not only 
for the three general human sources of knowledge, sense-per- 
ception, innate ideas, and logical conclusions, but also such for 
the fourth source, tradition. Now Saadya cannot make the 
Bible confirm the Bible: Evidently, what he wants to show 
here is that the Bible is one of his sources for his classification 
of the sources of knowledge. In other words: Malter does not 
accept Saadya’s own testimony that the Bible is one of the 
sources of his philosophy, and prefers to make him say some- 
thing untenable in itself and contradictory to Saadya’s clear- 
cut statements elsewhere. Moreover, the very passage referred 


24 Cf. my article, “The contribution of Jewish philosophy to the develop- 
ment of Critical Philosophy” in Hathekupha vol, XI. 
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to by Malter contains a warning against Malter’s interpretation: 
“And then He verified (in Tibbon read: NOS 3"NN) instead of: 
“DX WD) to us the datum of knowledge of the intellect.... 
and then He verified to us the datum of knowledge of logical 
necessity: That whatsoever leads to negate anything of the 
sense-perceptible or of the innate ideas is fallacious.” 

I have discussed these passages to show that even the 
passages Malter knew and treated, do not permit his mistaken 
interpretation, nor justify his error. But Saadya took care to 
forestall any attempt to interpret him the way Malter does. In 
a passage whose oversight by Malter is rather remarkable, in 
his Introduction to the translation of the Torah, Saadya says 
(Derenbourg, Oeuvres I, p. 3): “But know, you reader of this 
book, the Torah, that although its worth is precious and its 
rank high, and (although) the other books of prophecy do not 
compare with it, and although its clear language explains 
(even that part) of it which is obscure aud hidden, it is not 
permissible for confessors that they believe that He, glorified 
and exalted, has no other proof upon (literally: agaznust, to 
convince) them beside it (the Torah). Rather is it incumbent 
upon them that they know that He has upon them two other 
proofs.2s One of them preceding before it (the Torah), and 
this is the proof of reason (opy>s Aan mM bap meTpy SOT) 
by which they know that all the notable visible things* and 
all the other (18D!) sense-perceptibles are created out of 
nothing, aud that the one who created them out of nothing 
is eternal, was never non-existent, and shall never be non- 
existent; and that He is one; and that He does not resemble 
them (the created things), and that they do not resemble Him; 
and that he is wise, knowing what shall happen before its 
happening; and that He is the Creator who creates what He 
wants without (primary) matter; and that He is the Just who 


25 In Derenbourg read 15 instead of om. 

26 Heavenly bodies—this meaning missed by Derenbourg and Bacher, 
Winter and Wiinsche, Jiidische Literatur, II, p. 250: where Bacher got his “Die 
mit dem Sinne cht wahrnehmbaren”’, it is hard to say; perhaps he had before 
him a different version. 
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does not impose upon his servants what they cannot accomplish.?7 
And (by that jirst proof they will also know) all else that the 
rational proofs bring out of the principles of beliefs, like the 
rational commandments, such as truth and justice (Emunoth III). 
And I will refrain from bringing anything of the proof for 
anything of that kind in this book, as I have not written it 
for this purpose. And the other proof is following after it 
(the Torah; My. 51), and this is the knowledge of the 
tradition of the prophets etc.” 

To this passage Saadya refers in the above passage on 
the rules of interpretation (Em. II, 3) quoted by Malter (p. 196). 
And still, Malter, who properly insists that @// works of Saadya 
be utilized in the presentation of his philosophy (p. 176), tries 
to make Saadya say that reason is the secondary source of 
truth, while Saadya in so conspicuous a place as the Intro- 
duction to the translation of the Torah takes pains to say in 
as many words that the proof of reason ranks first before the 
Torah. 

Now Malter starts the outline of the book Emunoth by 
again presenting Saadya’s ideas about the relationship between 
revelation and philosophy. Malter evidently feels the embar- 
rassment he caused himself in this question, which continues 
to embarrass him throughout the entire sketch on Saadya’s 
philosophy (Why did he not gather all passages pertaining 
to this question, muster them and utilize them for all they 
were worth in a way harmonizing them into one coherent 
statement?). And so we are not surprised to find that also 
another question regarding the character of Saadya’s philosophy 
is treated in a way as to again complicate it with the question 
of the relationship between religion and philosophy in the 
system of Saadya. The question is: Is Saadya an eclectic? 
Guttmann designates Saadya as an eclectic, Horovitz maintains 
that Saadya, even though he drew on many sources, was not 
an eclectic, as he often forms an independent opinion. As 
against both, Guttmann and Horovitz, I maintain that Saadya 
was not an eclectic, because the prénczples of his philosophy 


27 Note: these are the proofs presented in Emunoth I and II. 
34 
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are different from those of each and all the secular sources 
on which he drew. Also Jsvae/i came to the formulation of 
original principles of philosophy in his “Book of the Elements”; 
and therefore, as far as that book is concerned he is surely 
not an eclectic. But in other essays of his he treats subjects 
in the way of a compiler rather than a systematic philosopher. 
In these essays he indeed may be designated as an eclectic 
(cf. Gesch. der jiid. Phil. II, 2, Chap. “Israeli” where the situ- 
ation is thoroughly discussed and explained). But Saadya, the 
most consistent intellectualist, who built his system on solid 
foundations of reason, and who does not shrink back from 
disagreeing with the Talmudists (so in refuting the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the Torah and of ideas, both of which 
have some backing in Talmudic literature) and even with 
Scripture (which, however, he “treats” by interpretation); Saadya, 
who never mentions an opposing view or a doctrine without 
discussing and refuting it, can by no means be designated as 
an eclectic. Malter says (p. 198—199): “Whether an idea 
originated with Plato or Aristotle or in the mind of some 
Muhammedan thinker was immaterial, so long as it could stand 
the test of reason or experience, and was zpso facto consonant 
with the teachings of the Bible (Here Malter overlooks that 
the Bible must be zuzterpreted in order to be consonant with 
reason—thus not zso facto). Saadya’s method in this work 
was thus that of an eclectic. This is not to be taken, however, 
in the technical sense of the term (why, then, use it—because 
Guttmann said so?). For he did not aim at eclecticism as 
such, but was concerned only in the interpretation and systema- 
tization of the Jewish religion. Any idea that lent itself to 
that purpose and helped. to establish the religious truth was 
welcome material. However, the question"whether or not Saadya 
should be designated as an eclectic is mere quibbling over 
words, since it is generally admitted that in his philosophic 
works he drew upon a variety of systems, which on the points 
in question, do not agree with one another”. No, it is not a 
mere quibbling over words. But Malter tries to say yes and 
no in one breath. Drawing upon opposing systems does not 
make a philosopher or a writer an eclectic as long as the 
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principles he adopts are not contradictory to each other. Were 
this not so, then also Plato and Aristotle, Kant and others 
were eclectics. That it does make a difference Malter proves 
himself in the immediately following statement: “Saadia’s merit 
in the field of philosophy is not to be sought in any original- 
ity of his- as an inventor and propagator of new philosophic 
doctrines, but in the extraordinary skill with which he was 
able to bring a vast amount of foreign thought into subser- 
vience to the great religious Weltanschauung, which he was 
about to build up for the benefit of his people”. But the 
opposite is true: As a philosopher Saadya has succeeded to 
build up a system new in its principles and important in its 
contribution to the general advancement of human thought. 
Saadya had great influence upon all later Jewish philosophers, 
who through their influence upon scholastic philosophy and the 
renaissance have contributed much to the development of 
critical philosophy (I treat this subject in Hathekupha). In the 
dogmatical part of Judaism, on the other hand, Saadya has 
the merit of having established the method, while he hardly 
succeeded in reconciling philosophy and resurrection, or even 
to prove in any way the necessity of Messiah. He succeeded 
partly in the question of immortality, this being to a certain 
extent a part of philosophic Judaism. 

There are other questions in the treatment of which Malter 
involves himself in the problem of the relationship between 
religion and philosophy (and at times also in the question 
of sources), but these are too closely bound up with the prin- 
ciples of Saadya’s philosophy to which we are now ready to 
proceed. 


PRINCIPLES 


In outlining the first portal of the Emunoth Malter omits 
the presentation of the principles of Saadya’s philosophy, 
because “space forbids” (p. 204). To the first portal, the largest 
of the Emunoth, Malter devotes less than two and a half 
pages, to the second portal, one of the largest of the book, 
a little more than that, while ‘to the last portal which treats 
of practical virtues, thirteen and a half. The more detailed 
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outline of the tenth portal (which according to Lambert’s 
_ acceptable view does not belong to the Emunoth proper) may 
be justified by its worth as a practical ethical guide. But con- 
sidering the other nine portals among themselves, it is signi- 
ficant that Malter devotes to the seventh portal (resurrection) 
much more space (6'/, pages) than to the first two portals, 
the most important in point of principles, combined. And 
considering that of the eight pages alloted to the s¢xth portal 
(on soul and hereafter) about three and a half are devoted to 
eschatological questions, and further that portals eqgt (Messiah 
—4 pages) and ze (retribution in the end of days—6 pages) 
are also of eschatological contents, we find that Malter devoted 
to Saadya’s eschatology four times as much space as to the 
first two portals where the foundations of the system have 
been laid. Of course, in the first part of the portal on the 
soul, and partly also in portals three (free will) and four (re- 
tribution in this world), and especially in his outline of the 
Commentary to Jecirah, Malter touches upon the principles of 
Saadya’s philosophy. But this strange disposition of the space 
alloted to an outline of Saadya’s philosophy points unmistakably 
in one direction, and falls in line with other remarkable features 
of this outline, such as have been, and such as shall be 
mentioned: The highly intellectual philosophy of Saadya is to 
be leveled down to a prevalently dogmatical discourse. 

The little space alloted to the first portal of the Emunoth 
is devoted almost exclusively to the question of the relation 
of the enumeration of the different views and systems in 
Emunoth to that in the Commentary to Jecirah. Malter’s, purely 
literary, way of discussing this question, suggests the question 
for what class of readers he prepared the outline of Saadya’s 
philosophy. People to whom one may present the first portal 
of Saadya’s Emunoth minus the principles, while treating them 
liberally to his eschatological niceties, are surely not interested 
in mere literary questions, treated so as to screen the real 
problems. However, the problem of principles zs involved in 
this literary question, and the chief task of this paragraph 
will be to develop it so as to bring out clearly the principles 
of Saadya’s philosophy which Malter missed: 
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The question of the relation between the two series of 
views in the two different works of Saadya’s has been treated 
before. Guttmann presumes that the list in Emunoth is more 
complete, because in the time intervening between the Com- 
mentary and the Emunoth Saadya has enlarged his knowledge 
in history of philosophy. As against this Laméert suggests 
that the difference between the lists explains itself readily 
out of the different scopes of the two works. In the Commen- 
tary Saadya is concerned only with the different views. about 
the origin of the world even among those who generally 
admit the creation of the world. He, therefore, contracts all 
the views opposing creation into one, quoting only those who 
believe in the eternity of the world. In Emunoth, on the other 
hand, Saadya’s object is to prove creation, wherefore he had 
to quote all the different views of those who deny creation, in 
order to refute them (p. VIII; pp. 14—15, note). And, in general, 
this view is acceptable. But in order to bring out the issues 
involved, a detailed presentation of the list in the Commentary 
is necessary: 

Having set forth that prophecy does not preclude philo- 
sophic speculation, and that, on the contrary, it is a duty to 
investigate into the origins of things (cf. above), Saadya pro- 
ceeds to the task of presenting the view of the author of the 
book of Jecirah and of determining his position in the history 
of the question of creation. With this object in view, Saadya 
first divides all views into ¢wo classes, those who believe in 
creation, and those who maintain that the world, in its entire 
upper and lower order of things, is eternal (p. 2; Fr. p. 15): 
“And I say that these nine, there is none of them that does 
not posit a beginning to the existing things, except one.” Then 
he divides the remaining eight views again into two classes: 
The one, while believing in creation, maintains that God created 
the world from eternal primary matter, this view being quoted 
second in the list. The second class is represented by all other 
views mentioned, from ¢hivd to ninth, all of which believe in 
creatio ex nihilo. Now the two views heading the list here, 
in the Commentary, are entirely opposed to the Jewish doctrine 
on the question, as Judaism (in Saadya’s interpretation) teaches 
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creatio ex nihilo, pure and simple. And although in Emunoth 
(1. 3), in his argument against the s¢xth view, he mentions co- 
religionists (\3XOYD DIX) who believed in the eternity of water 
and azr, supporting their view by a corresponding interpretation 
of Scripture, Saadya does not mention them here; because 
here his aim is not to refute those Fews who deny creation 
out of nothing, but to explain the differences between the 
believers in creation out of nothing wethin the Fewish camp, 
in order to arrive at the point where the view of the book of 
Jecirah has its historical place.2® Saadya, of course, cannot 
help refuting the two non-Jewish theories, but he cuts the 
discussion short. He neither mentions all particular views, nor 
does he take cognizance of the Jewish believers in eternal 
matter and of their corresponding interpretations of Scripture. 
He confines himself here to the refutation of the three prin- 
ciples underlying all views of the Emunoth list:29 Eternity of 
the World, eternal primary matter, theory of Ideas. Saadya’s 
first proof against eternal primary matter is directed against 
its dualistic element, while his refutation of the theory of Ideas 
is presented later, in the discussion against the seventh view 
(where it is shown that even created Ideas are against the 
postulates of reason). The list of views proper begins here 
with the ¢hzrd view. Also these seven Jewish views which have 
the belief in creatio ex nihilo in common, divide into two 
classes. The ¢hzrd is a class by itself, it differs from the other 
six in one very important point (p. 6; Fr. p. 20): “And the 
third view is the assertion of him who posits a beginning to 
all existing things, only that he forbids the investigation into 
what was prior to that beginning. And this is the assertion 
of the entirety of the sages of the Children of Israel (6\p- 
DION “32 skOdy NAMNd).” As against this the remaining six 
views not only admit philosophic investigation about the be- 


28 This removes the contradiction felt by Guttmann p. 50 and Lambert p- 24, 
note 3: In Emunoth, in discussing the sixth view, Saadya says he has not found 
any one among the Jews who believed in fre as e/ernal primary matter; while 
the sixth view here only maintains that fire was the first creation out of which 
everything else was created. There is no contradiction at all. 

29 Cf. there in the Introduction, and my Gesch. d. jad. Philos. I, chap. Saadya. 
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ginnings, but they consider it a duty. And these six, again, 
divide into two classes: The first three believe that one of the 
Jour elements was the primary matter creation: water, air, fire, 
respectively; while the last three deny this. These three views 
again divide into two classes: Seventh and eighth believe that 
the first source creation was a non-composite entity; according 
to the seventh view number, in the sense of /dea, a non-material 
being, was the first source creation, while according to the 
eighth God first created a fine and sublime, but material being 
(W713 NS ,3Y WS), and zen he created zz it the ten numbers 
and the twenty two letters, non-material entities, which ethereal 
matter then, as a composite, was used by the creator as the 
primary matter of creation. This view is that of the author 
of the book of Jecirah according to the interpretation of Saadya. 
The xznth view is that of Saadya himself. According to this 
view there was a first source-creation, but it was a composite: 
God has created the Or Bahir, or the Second Air, composed 
of matter and form-principle, containing all the matter and all 
the form-principles contained in creation, and this creature God 
then used as primary matter for the creation of the world of 
the particular beings. Saadya designates this view of his as a 
combination of the seventh and the ezghth. At each but one 
of the last six views which have the common distinction from 
the third that they all indulge in philosophy over the mode in 
which creation out of nothing took place, Saadya mentions that 
they base their views on proofs from reason and Scripture. In 
their proofs from reason the views believing in one of the 
elements as primary matter creation ‘follow the reasoning of 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraklitos, respectively, while the 
seventh follows the thought of Pythagoras in the formulation 
of Plato in combination with his theory of Ideas (cf. below). 
It is this theory where Saadya omits to mention that it bases 
itself on Scripture. The reason for this omission is, per- 
haps, to be found in the fact that in this respect the seventh 
view does not differ from the eighth where Scriptural passages 
are quoted. As for his own view Saadya relies on what he 
wrote, or was about to write, in his Commentary to Scripture 
and in other works. 
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Now we will be able to appreciate Malter’s statement on 
the subject (pp. 180—181): “Having thus prepared the way 
for a philosophic investigation, he gives an historical account 
of the various Greek theories of the origin of the world, and 
refutes them one by one. It is Saadia’s habit, observable in 
all his works, not to mention the names of authors whose 
views he opposes, a custom departed from in but a few in- 
stances. He follows here his common practice. The theories 
he discusses are, however, readily traceable to their respective 
authors. The first, affirming the eternity of the world, is that 
of the so-called Dahkrviyya (Eternalists), which differs from that 
of Aristotle insofar as it eliminates the idea of a prime mover; 
the second, which he subdivides into three somewhat similar 
branches, seems to be a combination of the doctrines of Plato 
and of the Greek atomists Leucippus (500 b. c. e.) and De- 
mokritus (460); the fourth which postulates water as the prime 
matter, is the theory of the oldest known Greek philosopher, 
Thales of Miletus (640); while the fifth and the sixth theories 
are those of Anaximenes (550) and Heraclitus (§00) respectively. 
To these is added, as the seventh theory, the teaching of Py- 
thagoras (586—506), that all existence originates through 
numbers. It is obvious that Saadia did not follow chronology 
in thus disposing of the Greek thinkers. He seems to have 
arranged the theories in the order of his valuation of them, 
' putting the least probable first, and proceeding by degrees to 
the most plausible. This will explain why he interrupted the 
order by inserting in the third place a theory which he 
evidently attributes to some unnamed Jewish authors, who 
maintain that the world was created, but, basing their inference 
upon an erroneous interpretation of a Mishnah (Hagigah II. 1), 
forbid the study of how and by what means the creation was 
effected. Naturally, such restriction of the right to philosophize 
did not appeal to Saadia, and he put the theory where he 
thought it belonged. Having rejected, as to the origin of the 
universe, the seven views cited, Saadia turns to the theory of 
the Sefer Yezitrah, which, according to him, differs from that 
of Pythagoras only insofar as, in addition to the ten numerals, 
it postulates also the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
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as the creative mechanism and the essence of all creation. 
Saadya devotes much space here and elsewhere in his Com- 
mentary to the elucidation of this fantastic theory, which, 
together with that of Pythagoras, he endeavors to harmonize 
with the teachings of Judaism. The author of the Sefer Yezirah, 
he asserts, did not mean to say that the numbers and letters 
pre-existed as separate entities, out of which the world was 
created, but only that they constituted an important factor in 
the process of the world’s formation as the underlying prin- 
ciples of order and symmetry in all nature.” 

In Pumbadithan parlance: Malter wrote this outline “while 
napping” (2°3¥) O%3 35): 

' 1. Saadya did zot aim at an historical account of Greek 
schools, but at the enumeration of ¥ewzsh schools existing in 
his time. 

2. The stricture upon Saadya’s faulty chronology is due to 
Malter’s own lack of orientation. Saadya keeps the chronological 
order within each class united by one common view. Saadya 
counts here the Eternalists before the adherents of the Atom- 
Idea theory, because this theory forms a class by itself, as 
Saadya expressly emphasizes, in that it denies creation alto- 
gether. And also because according to Saadya’s interpretation 
here and elsewhere there were eternalists in Biblical times, 
and Scripture argues with them (cf. below). 

3. Malter says, “he (Saadya) seems to have arranged the 
theories 2°74 2.52% the least probable first, and proceeding by 
degrees to the most plausible”. This conjecture has backing 
in Saadya’s words only regarding the first ¢wo views in their 
relation to the other views, because this point of view here 
necessarily coincides with the principle of subdivision indicated 
above. But there is not the slightest support for such a classi- 
fication regarding the theories ¢hree to eight, and most especially 
regarding the theories ¢kree to six. The relation of the theories 
as to their tenability can be found out, easily enough, only 
through the discussion of the principles underlying them. Let 
us begin this discussion with the ¢hzrd view, the first Sewish 
theory: 

4. The ¢hird view constitutes according to Malter an inter- 
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ruption of the order, and is that of “some unnamed Jewish 
authors”. It is astonishing how Malter could write down these 
words in the face of Saadya’s words “and this is the statement 
of the entirety (the bulk) of the sages of the children of Israel”, 
to which he then adds: “and this is a true assertion” (2p 87M) 
mn). It is clear that the third view per se is not opposed to 
Saadya’s own view. And although he himself belongs to those 
who consider philosophic investigation a religious duty, Saadya 
is candid enough to admit that the bulk of the sages of Israel 
of his time is opposed to philosophic research as an aid to 
establishing or confirming religious truth. Malter is again caught, 
unawares, in his own net: The class of scholars of whom 
Malter speaks here in such a light humorous vein, is the very 
one whom he volunteered to represent in his presentation of 
the relationship between religion and philosophy discussed 
above (Sources). It is the party which maintains that there 
was no philosophic reasoning either in Biblical or Talmudic 
Judaism, the party of Malter’s “accepted fact”. This party 
maintains that philosophic reasoning in Judaism is not only 
superfluous, but even forbidden by the authoritative Talmudic 
document, the Mishnah. It is against this party, which ad- 
mittedly comprised the large majority of Jewish scholars, to 
say nothing of the common people, that Saadya tries, in all 
of his works, to establish the fact that the Biblical writers 
were advancing philosophic arguments against the fallacious 
philosophic and religious views of their time. And we know 
that Solomen ben Jeruhom, the Karaite, attacked Saadya 
specifically for this position of his,3° maintaining stoutly that 
reason is entirely superfluous for the interpretation of the 
Torah. And, also this: Saadya generally cares little to interpret 
Talmudic literature when discussing deep philosophic problems; 
perhaps because he wanted to make his book acceptable also 
to the Karaites (Malter p. 197). But this question he deems 
so important that he hastens to interpret this Mishnah in a 
way as to remove from it the prohibition of philosophy: The 
Mishnah does not mean to forbid philosophy but the zmpetuosity 


3° Cf. S. Posnansky in ZfhB., 3-4, p. 172. 
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of the immature mind to tresspass the boundary with the 
question how is it possible for reason to comprehend that 
there is a supreme being exalted above time and space, or by 
ascribing materializing and pluralizing attributes to God (ef. 
the striking parallel in Emunoth II Introduction and chap. 4). 
And so important was this question to him that he reverts to 
and expatiates on it in Emunoth (Introduction p. 20-22; Tibbon 
pp. 47-49): “And now, whenever we want to establish the 
truth of the necessary (logical) datum of knowledge (in Tibbon 
read y797), we will guard it against these five points which 
render it fallacious. Namely: (1) That the truly verified sense- 
perception shall not decide otherwise. (2) That the truth of 
the zznate idea (in Tibbon read >>winn, instead of prt) shall 
not decide otherwise. (3) Nor shall it vitiate any other (established) 
truth. (4) That one part of it shall not contradict another part 
of it. (§) Especially that it shall not involve in (a view) worse 
than that which it escaped. And this way, after (6) heeding 
the sense-perception and the innate idea with the habituation, 
which we have mentioned, so that there will be seven features, 
by adding (7) the patience at the work of investigation up to 
its completion, the clear (in T. to add M37) truth will result 
to us. And when anybody else will try to bring us a proof 
by the necessary (logical) datum of knowledge, we will test 
his statement by these seven (features), and if after having 
been tested by examination and weighed on scales it will still 
NSt8 — 93) prove true, acceptable, then we will use (adopt) 
zt (in T. read: 32) .O73 wenw3, the word }>) belonging to the 
following sentence. It also seems to me that xm>nynps is to 
be amended in ndpynds, and, consequently, in T. O72 in 13, 
and its antecedent 27 in 112%, corresponding to 1p). And 
likewise in matters of accredited tradition, to say: the books 
of the prophets. But this is not the place to explain their (the 
books’—in T. eliminate 52) methods; besides, some of it I 
have explained at some length in the Introduction to the 
Commentary to the Torah (cf. above. Saadya evidently refers 
to the same discourse which we know as Introduction to the 
Translation of the Torah). But should we ask: How shall we 
adjudicate the (duty of) investigation into the data of knowledge 
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and their exact details (in T. read D[A}‘pqpt), so that we are 
convinced of them (only) insofar as they are deduced more 
geometrico (DIINNN Sd sy) and are verified? Why, the people 
reject this art, and in their opinion (philosophic) investigation 
(in T. eliminate 72) leads to unbelief, and results in heresy. 
We will answer that this is only the opinion of the purblind 
(ignorant — BN) among them. As you see the ignorant of 
this /and believing (Tibbon’s. translation rather free) that 
everyone who travels to the land of India, gets rich; and as 
it is being said of some of the ignorant of our nation (in T. 
read \INOINAYW instead of Vyaw) that they believe that some- 
thing resembling the Dragon swallows the moon, wherefore it 
is eclipsed. And of some of the ignorant of Arabia (it is being 
said), that they are believing that he whose camel is not 
slaughtered on his grave, will assemble on the day of judgment 
afoot (in T. read dw instead of 8d’ DMD Now); and many 
(other things) like that which are to be laughed at. But should 
he say (in T. eliminate 118): Why, the leading (in T. insert 
WS) sages of the children of Israel (in T. insert "33) have 
forbidden this, and especially the investigation into the be- 
ginnings of time and the beginnings of space, dy (in T. read 
DIO83) saying (Hagigah II): Whoever investigates into four 
things, had better not to have come to the world: What (is) 
above, what (is) beneath, what (was) defore and what (will be) 
hereafter. Then we will say, being helped by the Merciful, 
that the sound investigation, it is not possible that they should 
keep us away (in T. read \3p30'w) from z¢, since our creator, 
indeed, ordained it zo us (in T. read 13) together with the 
accredited tradition, as He says (Is. XL): “Know ye not? Hear 
ye not? Hath it not been told you from (= about) the be- 
ginning, have ye not investigated the foundations of the earth?” 
And the pious ones said to each other (Job XXXIV): “Judg- 
ment let us choose for ourselves, let us know (find out) among 
ourselves what is good”; as, indeed, on this subject there 
abound among this quintet, I mean Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, 
and Elihu (T. has 3m) ays), drdant (in T. read D*2793) 
speeches. Rather, they (only) forbade the pushing aside of 
the Scriptures, and the reliance upon what will result to each 
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one of us from his own agreeable aspect (MDD3 ‘89 }), in his 
pondering in his mind over the beginnings of space and time. 
For the one who investigates in this wise, may find and may 
miss, and until he finds he will be in a religion-less state. 
And even if he does find religion and settles on it, he is not 
immune against zs escaping from him (different T.) by doubt 
that will arise and vitiate his conviction. Now we all agree 
upon the sinfulness of one who does that, even in the case of 
a thinker. But we, the congregation of the children of Israel, 
we investigate and speculate in a way different from that, and 
that is what I am going to mention and to explain under the 
help of God: Know, o reader of this book, may God guide you, 
that we investigate into and speculate over matters of our 
religion for two objects. One of them is that it may be verified 
to us in actuality what we learned from the prophets of God 
by instruction. And the second is that we may refute anyone 
who will argue against us in any of the matters of our 
religion.” 

This passage is in itself very interesting. It shows us how 
determined Saadya was in his day to fight against the 
“purblind” in Israel, in order to defend his view that the 
principles of Judaism are based on philosophic insight. To be 
sure, he went too far, interpreted into the Bible many thoughts 
which the Biblical writers had not reached. But in general 
Saadya saw well, that the arguments of Isaiah (II) and the 
book of Job are of eminent philosophic character and diction. 
The book of Job, indeed, is the oldest philosophic Symposium 
in world literature. 

Contrasting these two parallel passages with each other, 
we are led to instructive results regarding the development of 
Saadya in his attitude towards the opponents of Jewish Philo- 
sophy. Guttmann and Lambert found the two interpretations 
of the Mishnah Hagigah different from each other. And Lambert 
(pp. IX and 20) explains the difference by the suggestion that 
in Emunoth Saadya applies himself to the defence of Philo- 
sophy in Judaism in a more comprehensive sense than in his 
Commentary to Jecirah. As a matter of fact, the difference 
between the two interpretations is not much of a difficulty, 
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but Lambert’s suggestion as to the wider scope in Emunoth 
is important in itself. In the interpretation of the Mishnah 
Saadya, here as there, reduces the apprehension of those 
opposed to philosophy to the problems of “me and space. So 
the interpretation proper is essentially the same. The thing 
that needs explanation most is the different attitude of Saadya 
to his opponents in this matter. In the Commentary he handles 
them much more reverently than in Emunoth. There they are 
the multitude of the sages of Israel, here the superstitious and 
the ignorant. The difference seems to be due to this: In the 
Commentary Saadya had only theoretical experience in the 
question of the position of philosophy in Judaism. But his 
practical experience with the opponents of Jewish Philosophy 
led him to a more emphatic attitude and to a polemical tone 
less charming in manner and more vigorous in argument. And 
if there is a difference in the two interpretations, it is not one 
of contradiction, but one of additional vigor and enlargement 
of scope in Emunoth. Here Saadya not only refuses to take 
the Mishnah as a prohibition of philosophy, but he lays on it 
an interpretation which makes it a critécal canon for improving 
the method of philosophic investigation. In the Commentary 
he explains that the Mishnah restricts philosophy in questions 
of time and space and divine attributes. In the Emunoth, on 
the other hand, he says that the Mishnah warns the philosophers 
in Judaism not to abandon prophetic instruction and rely al- 
together on the results of human investigation. And the reason 
given for this is that the problem of t2me and space is always 
waylaying in the rear to puncture all results of philosophy 
with doubt and criticism. In a word, Saadya carries here into 
the Mishnah his own advanced thoughts by which he con- 
tributed much to the development of critical philosophy (cf. 
Emunoth II, and below): The Mishnah gives us a canon and 
warns us that the elusive problem of time and space makes 
it necessary to continue relying upon the instruction of the 
prophets, based on their philosophic arguments as these came 
from the dzvine Intellect. Only after much patient study and 
investigation and ample circumspection, especially in the pro- 
vince of the problem of time and space, shall the Jewish philo- 
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sopher rely upon his reason so as to use it as an instrument 
for the interpretation of the word of God. This is the meaning 
of Saadya’s reference here to his Introduction to the Torah 
(cf. above). 

5. Regarding the views fourth to eighth there can be no 
doubt that the seventh view, to begin with, in the opinion of 
Saadya, is the most fallacious among those who stand on the 
common Jewish ground of creatio ex nihilo. Saadya’s philosophy 
is based on two principles: 1. Everything beside God is created 
by him out of nothing. 2. There is no pure spirit beside God. 
Everything created, including angels and the human soul, is 
composed of matter and form.3* The material element may 
be of a very subtile and ethereal nature, second air, or Or 
Bahir, but it is material nevertheless. In judging the seventh 
view we must be (as Malter was not) aware of the fact that 
Saadya presents here this theory as the combination-theory 
Number-Idea of Plato in the tradition of Aristotle (in many 
places, especially in the last two books of the Metaphysics). 
We see this at once by simply reading the succinct presen- 
tation of Saadya (p. 9; Fr. p. 25): “And the seventh view is 
the statement of him who posits the things created out of 
nothing, only that he thought that the first thing in creation 
(are) the Mumbers. And this inasmuch as by them the sxé- 
stances and the parts differentiate from each other, and that 
through them there is geometry and (there are) extensive 
forms, since everything that was brought to existence cannot 
be without some form, and the pattern precedes the patterned 
in rank. And since it was said (by the adherents of this theory) 
that the form-principle precedes the patterned in rank, it is 
clear that (in their view) that (= the form-principle) is matter 
to it (the patterned).” 

Let us pause here to explain the difference between the 
theory of Ideas of Plato per se, and the Number-Idea theory. 
The former is a duastic theory. The Ideas serve as patterns 
according to which the things are formed out of eternal prim- 


3t To this, as to the entire discussion of the relation between Commentary 
and Emunoth, cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. I. pp. 186—189. 456—457. 536—531. 
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ary matter. The Number-Idea theory, on the other hand, 
some, following Pythagoras in substituting number for swd- 
stance, formulate: as a monistic theory, the Number-Idea being 
both substance and pattern of the physical thing. This is 
what Saadya explains in the sentence quoted last: The adherents 
of this view really consider the Number-Idea the matter 
(= substance) of the patterned (physical) thing, in addition 
to its being its pattern.3? Saadya continues: 

“Now, this statement, may God be merciful to you, if the 
intention of its author by it were the precedence of the number 
to the numbered Jotentially (as a logical concept), and not 
actually (as a separately existing entity), then it would be a 
correct, irrefutable statement. For we ourselves (too) maintain 
that the number potentially precedes the numbered, and the 
form-principle precedes the form-endowed, and the pattern 
precedes the patterned, and geometry precedes the geometric- 
ally calculated, and composition is an underlying (principle) 
preceding the composed. But all this only potentially, not 
actually: But if the meaning is (as Saadya presumes it to be) 
their egression into actuality, so that there be separate Num- 
bers, and separate Composition, and separate geometrical 
Entities (according to Plato geometrical, or generally, mathe- 
matical entities are between Ideas and physical beings), surely, 
this is of the (class of the) impossible. From two aspects: 
The first: That it would necessarily follow that beside active 
principle and passive object there be a ¢hird thing, which 
they might call Ac¢, and beside the formed and the form-giver 
another entity, called Forming, and beside the created out of 
nothing and the creator out of nothing another substance (}y 
—entity), namely Creating out of nothing; which is a fallacy. 
The second aspect: That the statement of that author who 
posits a separate Composing and a separate Geometry, is a 
Self-contradictory statement, inasmuch as Composing, and Geo- 


32 The Janguage used by Saadya: AW¥ and ik, instead of the Mu'tazilitic 
(and general Kalamist) 711) and yy, as also 5yp and Mp which Saadya uses 
so seldom that one uninformed writer said that he does not kaow them at all 
—shows conclusively that we are here on Aristotelian ground. 
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metry, and the like, posit at least fwo things, or (in other 
words) something which is higher than they in number (namely: 
two).” 

Saadya advances against this view the two strictures which 
are the most decisive among those advanced by Aristotle: the 
argument of tpitos avOpwro¢ and that of the self-contradiction 
involved in this theory.33 The difference in the formulation 
corresponds to the difference in the objects of the arguments: 
Saadya argues against the Number-Idea theory of a Yewish 
school of thought which combines with this theory the doctrine 
of creatio ex nthilo. Therefore he does not say that this theory 
leads to a “third man”, or “third horse”, as Aristotle says, but 
to a “third thing” which they might call Act: The act of 
creation would have to be conceived of as an actually existent 
separate entity. We have here another instance of how Saadya 
uses his sources in an independent way to establish the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy. Saadya rejects this view, because the 
existence of a pure non-material and non-composite entity 
beside God is against the second basic principle of his philo- 
sophy. 

6. Views four to six which maintain that one of the modile 
elements, water, air, and fire, respectively, was the first prim- 
ary matter creation, do not conflict at all with the above 
mentioned principles of Saadya’s philosophy. On the contrary, 
they are at one with him in the scientific basis of his system, 
that the first creation was a composite consisting of matter 
and form, in the sense of Aristotle’s metaxy. Indeed, Aristotle 
himself mentions these three elements as having been con- 
sidered by some as (eternal) primary matter, respectively.3 
Saadya’s objections to these views are entirely technical. He 
does not admit that any one of these three elements is of a 
purer and subtiler nature than the other three elements, as 
claimed by the adherents of these theories. So these three 


33 Plato, Parmenides, p. 132¢—-134c; Arist., Metaphysics I, 9, 3; cf. also 
VI, 6, 12 and its parallel in de sophisticis elenchis 22,15; Metaphysics X, I, 7, 
and Gesch. d. jitd. Phil. according to Register. 

34 Cf. Physics I, chaps. s—7, and Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. chap. Aristotle, 
beginning. 
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theories, although preceding the seventh, are acceptable to 
Saadya on the principle, while this latter militates against one 
of his most basic principles. 

7. The eighth view is likewise based on the Number-Idea 
theory. And as a matter of fact there is a difference in prin- 
ciples between it and the seventh: According to the seventh 
God has created the Number-Ideas and from them he has 
created matter, while according to the veal view of the book 
of Jecirah primary matter is eternal, as also the Number-Ideas, 
while the creative activity of God was only that of combination. 
Saadya saw this well, but interpreted the book so as. to 
eliminate. the feature of eternity, and also the creation of 
Number-Ideas as separate entities. According to this inter- 
pretation the eighth view teaches that God has first created 
the second air, the Or Bahir, and then he created zz this 
primary matter creation which was void of all form-principle, 
the thirty-two paths, the Number-Ideas, the form-principle.3s 
But even so there remains one feature which makes this theory 
unacceptable to Saadya, it militates against his metaxy-theory: 
The existence of matter per se is perhaps not as objectionable 
as the existence of form without matter, but objectionable 
nevertheless. The polemics here proceeds thus in the same 
way as in Emunoth, at least with respect to this question. 
Saadya refutes first the theories teaching the existence of form 
without matter, and then those that teach the existence of 
matter without form.3° For the ultimate meaning of the metaxy 
doctrine in the conception of Saadya is this: If you admit the 
existence of matter without form, you cannot escape admitting 
in the end the existence of form without matter, and so you 
vitiate the idea of real divine unity and uniqueness. 

Malter, then, is right in his contention that the seventh 
theory is less: acceptable to Saadya than the eighth, but his 
statement that the theory of Jecirah in Saadya’s interpretation 
“differs from that of Pythagoras only insofar as, in addition to 
the ten numerals, it postulates also the twenty-two letters of 


3s Cf. Gesch. d. jad. Phil. f, p. 112 f.; 1861. 
36 Ibid. p. 466. 
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the Hebrew alphabet”, shows that he missed the point. Why 
should Saadya not object to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
even more than to the numbers, since they increase the number 
of separate entities? Due to this misapprehension Malter dis- 
misses Saadya with an entirely unsatisfactory mark as to the 
question: “Whether or not Saadia succeeded in unravelling 
the mysteries of Sefer Yeztrah”. He says: “let it be said 
distinctly that he did not”. But Malter is surely wrong. Saadya 
understood the book better than some of the moderns who 
tried to interpret it. He saw what in the book xeeded inter- 
pretation. He eliminated by interpretation the two most ob- 
jectionable features: eternal primary matter and the theory of 
Ideas,37 and left only one feature to which he was opposed, 
the transient existence of matter without form. As to details, 
it must be said that Saadya’s second-air interpretation has 
much in its favor. Other details are not important. On the 
whole Saadya deserved a much better mark than he received 
from Malter (By the way, it would be interesting to learn 
what interpretation of Jecirah Malter thought of when he so 
“distinctly” rejected the pretty much acceptable interpretation 
of Saadya—except of course for his attempt to eliminate 
eternity of matter and Ideas by interpretation which, however, 
shows that he understood the book well). 

8. The ninth view, his own, Saadya designates as a com- 
bination of the seventh and the eighth. Not that Saadya assents 
to numbers or any other kind of separate non-material, or 
even material entities. Saadya is very clear on this point in 
all of his writings, and also here. The combination rather ex- 
presses the very principle of his philosophy. The seventh 
view teaches that God created first form without matter, the 
eighth teaches that God created first matter without form, and 
Saadya combines the two, and teaches that God created first 
matter and form together, the second air, the Or Bahir, a 
composite thing that contained @// form principles, and then 
developed from it all the other creatures. 


37 And also the theory of emanation from the interpolation. — Cf. Gesch. 
d, jad. Phil. p. I, 112 f. 
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g. Malter’s presentation of Saadya’s own view suffers . first 
under the strange fact that it does not bring out clearly that he 
counts his own view as a separate, the mznth, theory, as if 
Saadya sank his view in the interpretation of the eighth, 
“which together with that of Pythagoras, he endeavors to 
harmonize with the teachings of Judaism”. The following, the last, 
sentence of Malter’s statement quoted above is almost the only 
correct one in the entire presentation. He sees that what 
Saadya objects to is the pre-existence of numbers and letters 
“as separate entities”, but having missed the difference between 
the seventh and the eighth theories, and having annexed 
Saadya’s view into the interpretation of the book of Jecirah, 
Malter shows much unclearness and embarrassment in his 
attempt to define the attitude of Saadya to the book of Jecirah, 
as interpreted by him. Malter devoted to the book of Jecirah 
much space (18 pages), half of which, at least, is devoted to 
questions which touch upon the principles of Saadya’s philo- 
sophy. It may be said that here, in favorable constrast with 
his treatment of the first two portals of Emunoth, Malter made 
an earnest attempt to define the position of Saadya on prin- 
ciples: 

He says (p. 178): “It is characteristic of Saadya’s attitude 
toward the book that he does not accept what he presents as 
its basic theory of creation. He substitutes another theory, 
which, he says, is that of the Torah.” Here Malter refers to 
the zinth theory which evidently escaped his memory when 
writing the above criticized statement (p. 181). Then (182): 
“But Saadia does not accept all the views of the Sefer Yezirah. 
According to him there was no gradual process of formation 
such as described in that work, but, as taught in the book of 
Genesis, the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, with all 
their compositions, combinations, and formations, were created 
by God (ex nihilo) at one stroke, just as the flesh, bones, 
veins, skin, and all that forms itself thereof originate all at 
once in the embryo etc.” Then (p. 188): “As pointed out 
before (pp. 178, 182) Saadya does not accept this theory in 
full. According to him there were no prior and posterior stages 
in the process of creation, but all sprang into potential existence 
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at once, and the Biblical account of six days’ duration refers 
only to the gradual development into reality. But he seems 
to have admitted the differentiation between the ethereal sub- 
stance and the atmospheric air, which he imputes to the author 
of the Sefer Yezirah.” Finally (p. 204): “Though he did not 
identify himself with the doctrine of the Sefer Yezirah, he 
certainly considered it more acceptable than any of those here 
(Emunoth) rejected. Its omission is due to the fact that in 
this work (Emunoth) he deals with the one theory which in 
his opinion was positively true and with those which were 
positively wrong. The theory of the Sefer Yezirah, on the 
other hand, was recognized as tolerable, by way of a special 
exegesis which brought it essentially into harmony with the 
true Biblical theory. Thus, it was covered in the exposition of 
the Biblical theory, making further discussion of it superfluous. 
Moreover, the Commentary is referred to by Saadia in another 
passage in this first chapter of the Kitab al-“AmAanat.” 

10. It is very gratifying that Malter accepts my view (as 
against Guttmann’s), that Saadya retains in Emunoth in addition 
to the principles defended there, also the Or-Bahir theory.3® 
But one could not say that Malter succeeded in giving the 
reader a clear cut statement of the difference between Saadya 
and the Sefer Jecirah. The following observations will make 
my complaint clear: 

On p. 172 Malter knows that the attitude of the Torah is 
different even from the interpreted Jecirah; on p. 204, on the 
other hand, he zdentifies the interpreted Jecirah with the Bible, 
as he did on p. 181 (cf. above). On p. 182 “there was (accord- 
ing to Saadya) no gradual process of formation”, but all creation 
came into being “at one stroke”, but on p. 188 “all sprang 
into potential existence at once, and the Biblical account refers 
only to the gradual development into reality”. What, then, is 
the difference on principle between Saadya and the book of 
Jecirah? As a matter of fact, it is difficult to see even a 
technical difference between them. Here Malter continues: “But 
he seems (!) to have admitted (!) the differentiation between 


38 Cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. p. 538 f. 
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the ethereal substance and the atmospheric air”, while on 
p. 204 Malter apodictically zdentifies the interpreted Jecirah with 
the Biblical theory. And what does Saadya’s admission mean? 
Is it only a question of creatton-technique? 

All these contradictions and embarrassments are due to 
the one oversight, that the difference between Saadya and 
Jecirah is expressed in Saadya’s metaxy-theory: Jecirah, in 
Saadya’s interpretation, teaches the creation of form-less matter 
in which then, after a transient existence per se, the form 
principles were created, while Saadya teaches the creation of 
the metaxy composed of matter and form. Otherwise Saadya 
accepts the world picture and the order of creation from the 
interpreted Jecirah with the exception of the differentiation of 
numbers and letters, Saadya preferring to eliminate this to him 
mythological feature and to speak generally of form-principles, 
as he has done right in the explanation of the seventh view 
in the Commentary to Jecirah.39 

11. It is of this, his own, view, that Saadya says, it is the 
best of all preceding. But nothing indicates that he has presen- 
ted all views in order of their remoteness from or nearness to 
his own view. If we wish to classify the views quoted, it is 
according to their remoteness from or nearness to the mefaxy- 
theory, no matter which place they occupy in the order of 
the enumeration: 

Thus: The jirst teaches the eternity of the world—the 
farthest from Saadya’s; the second teaches the eternity of 
matter—the next farthest; the therd, tdentical with Saadya’s 
own view, except that it declines investigation, and, conse- 
quently, may not go into the niceties of the metaxy-theory, 
but, by the same token, does not deny it; fourth, fifth, and 
sixth, identical with Saadya’s, except for the second-air theory, 
and other questions of technique of creation; the seventh—the 
farthest from Saadya’s among the believers in creation out of 
nothing, because it teaches the transient existence of form 


39 And, of course, there are other echnical details in the description of 
creation in Jecirah, for which Saadya does not care; cf. Kitab ma‘ani al-nafs 
ch. III and the corresponding sections of my book. 
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without matter; the eight, a little nearer than the preceding, 
because it eaébes only the transient existence of matter 
without form. Thus, once we know the principles involved, 
the exposition and classification of the views enumerated may 
be compressed into a statement. as clear cut as it is short. 

12. We come now to Malter’s “tervary observations in his 
outline of the first portal of Emunoth (p. 103): “In the arran- 
gement of these theories Saadya reversed the order he had 
adopted for the enumeration of the nine theories of the world’s 
creation in his Commentary on the Sefer Yezivah. There, as 
we have seen, he begins with the theory that he considers 
the most objectionable of the nine, namely, the doctrine of 
the Eternalists (Dahriyya), who, asserting that the world is 
eternal, deny creation altogether. He then proceeds according 
to the respective degrees of unacceptability from the least to 
the most probable, rejecting all theories until he reaches the 
last, which is his own.” Here Malter again has the fact in 
evidence that Saadya’s own theory is the mth, and that he 
differs from the book Jecirah, even as interpreted by him. But 
here Malter forgot that Saadya says nothing about the order 
in which he enumerated the Jewish schools. There Malter 
says “seems”, here he states an established fact, “as we have 
seen”. 

Malter continues: “In the Kitab al-’ Amanat, on the contrary, 
he states first his own view, which he bases on the Bible, and 
then arranges the following twelve theories on the principle of 
the least objectionable first, followed in turn by the others in 
the order of their probability.” To this the note (474): “This 
is not mere conjecture, but is indicated clearly enough by 
Saadia himself, who at the beginning of each refuted theory 
repeats the stereotyped phrase, “and the adherents of this 
theory are still more ignorant than those of the preceding 
theory” (e.g. Am. p. 49, 1 4: sds yo Onis “dinm—it is not 
there; but a similar phrase |. 8). This remark is missing only 
at the beginning of the eighth theory, probably by oversight ” 
From this note as from the passage to be presently quoted 
it would appear that Malter thinks it is necessary to call 
attention to a fact overlooked. As against this, I deem it 
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proper and useful to quote from my presentation of the sub- 
ject (Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. I, p. 456): “Saadja hat seine Polemik 
so eingerichtet, dass jede folgende Theorie von seiner eigenen 
Ansicht immer mehr entfernt ist. Er sagt denn auch von jeder 
neueingefiihrten Theorie (mit Ausnahme der achten, s. w. u.), 
dass sie noch absurder ist als alle vorangegangenen. Die Ab- 
stufung ist klar: die zweite Theorie nimmt einen eznhectlichen 
Schipfer ausserhalb der Dinge an, sie leugnet bloss die Schépfung 
aus dem Nichts, die dritte tragt das Werden in Gott hinein, 
die vierte vereinigt die Unzulanglichkeiten der beiden vorher- 
gegangenen in sich, die fiinfte tragt ebenfalls das Werden in 
Gott hinein, ist aber dazu noch dualistisch. Diese vzer Theorien 
stehen mit Saadja ¢heologisch auf einem Boden, sie suchen 
alle, wenn auch in noch so unzulanglicher Weise, die Wirkung 
eines géttlichen Prinzips bei der Extstehung der Dinge nach- 
zuweisen. Und nur um diese Frage ad/leim ist es Saadja hier 
zu tun, cht um das Dasein Gottes schlechthin. Mit der 
sechsten erdffnet nun Saadja die Polemik gegen jene Theorien, 
die bei der Erklarung der Entstehung (oder des Seins nach 
der Ewigkeitstheorie) kein géttliches Prinzip zu Hilfe nehmen, 
mégen sie sonst ein solches setzen, oder auch es beim Werden 
beteiligt sein lassen.” 

Malter continues: “The result is that the theory (a com- 
bination of atomism and Platonism) which in the Commentary 
on the Sefer Yestrah was rated as being next to the most 
unreasonable, appears here as next to the most reasonable. 
In both books it is put in the second place! The explanation 
lies in the fact that aside from the Biblical theory (creatio ex 
nihilo), which, as is to be expected, occupies first place in 
the one arrangement and last in the other, only two of the 
other eight theories discussed in the Sefer Yezirah are taken 
up also in the Kitab al--Amanat. For the six theories in the 
former work, ten entirely different ones are given in the 
latter.” 

How inadequate: It is impossible to contrast the Biblical 
view of creatio ex nthilo with the six views ¢hird to eighth in 
the Commentary. All these views stand on Biblical ground. 
Nor is it correct to identify the Biblical view as presented by 
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Saadya in Emunoth with Saadya’s view in the Commentary: 
The common ground of both views is, of course, creatio ex 
nthilo, but the question of the technique of creation is a topic 
specific to the Commentary, in which the polemics in Emunoth 
is not interested at all. Zhés is the reason why Saadya does 
not mention here the views third to ninth of the Commentary. 
For it must be noted that also his own view of the Commen- 
tary is omitted here by Saadya, although he utilizes it in the 
course of the presentation of his full system, as mentioned 
above. 

Then Malter says (p. 204): “The principles upon which 
Saadia built up his standard for the valuation of the theories 
cannot be set forth here. It would involve a detailed presen- 
tation of all his arguments against the theories themselves, 
which space forbids. But it has been necessary to present the 
facts, since they have been heretofore overlooked. It should 
also be pointed out in particular that the doctrine of the author 
of the Sefer Yezirah, for the elucidation of which Saadia has 
composed his Commentary on that work, is entirely disregarded 
in his present enumeration of theories of creation.” 

Against this it must be pointed out: 1. My presentation 
quoted above occupies much less space than the 4terary ob- 
servations in Malter’s book. If space was to be economized, the 
outline of Saadya’s eschatology ought to have been condensed 
a little. 2. What facts were ovetlooked? The order in Emunoth 
was fully explained in my book. The order in the Commen- 
tary was not within the scope of a systematic presentation of 
Saadya’s philosophy. Only the principles were taken account 
of, and Malter, by ignoring these, made his presentation un- 
acceptable, even as literary observations. 3. Saadya did not 
quote the view of Jecirah in Emunoth, because he was not 
interested in this question in the polemics here. He omitted 
also his own view, as mentioned. 

There is, in Malter’s outline of the first portal, one more 
literary observation which deserves to be taken up here. It 
will bring out some interesting points in characteristics and 
principles of Saadya’s philosophy: 

Above (p. 180, and note 412b) and here (p. 204, note 475) 
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Malter decides against my interpretation of the eighth and the 
tenth views in Emunoth, as regards their meaning as well as 
their authors, in favor of that of Horovitz, and, partly at least, 
also in favor of that of Guttmann, whose views I have refuted.‘ 
Malter does not give his reasons, he just decides, as usual. 
Let us, then, discuss this question with the authors mentioned, 
especially with Horovitz, the last to have written on the 
subject: 

The situation in question is this: 

Guttmann ascribes the eighth view to Aristotle. Of course, 
he knows that Aristotle nowhere teaches that physical matter 
was created by the heavenly bodies. But he calms his literary 
conscience by the suggestion that Saadya, being an eclectic 
(cf. above), did not mind a little trimming of Aristotle to make 
him say something which he did not say, in order to refute 
him. As against this I ascribe this view to A/faradi, who ex- 
pressly teaches this doctrine, a fact overlooked by Guttmann. 
Of the zenth view, that the world is eternal, with all its upper 
and lower order, Guttmann says it was not a philosophic view 
at all. As against this I point out that this is the real view 
of Aristotle, at any rate of Aristotle as interpreted by all 
Arabic and Jewish medieval philosophers. Now Morovetz, in 
his essay: Uber die Bekanntschaft Saadias mit der griechischen 
Skepsis, in Festschrift-Cohen, Judaica (p. 244, and note) agrees 
with Guttmann, negatively at least, that the ¢exth view is not 
that of Aristotle. He himself ascribes this view to the Dakriyya. 
Of course, Horovitz is not unaware of the fact that this would 
mean that Saadya entirely omitted the Peripatetic view. He 
therefore accepts Guttmann’s view as to the ezghth theory, 
ascribing it to Aristotle or the Peripatetics, and formulates the 
distinction between the two theories that the eighth theory 
believes in a prime mover (God), while the ¢enth, the Dahriyya, 
does not admit a prime mover. 

‘This interpretation is surely untenable: 

1. If there is this difference between the two views, then 
it is very strange, indeed, that Saadya does zof mention it. 


4° Gesch. d. jiid, Phil., chap. Saadja. 
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Neither in the Commentary nor here is the question of prime 
mover involved in the discussion of opposing views. And this 
is quite natural. Saadya aims at the verification of God as 
creator, and the question of prime mover does not interest 
him at all (cf. above, the German quotation). Of course, he 
differs in this question with Aristotle. According to the latter 
the spheres move because of their longing for God, the con- 
cession of Aristotle to the psychological God-conception. Saadya, 
on the other hand, in 42s concession to the psychological 
God-conception (cf. below), does not go quite so far. To him 
it is simply the command of God in the execution of which 
the spheres move (Emunoth II, 8). But this difference, while 
a consequence of the principles established in the polemics, is 
not discussed there. 

2. My objection to Guttmann’s classification of the eighth 
view stands: The doctrine of the creative activity of the 
heavenly bodies is not found in Aristotle, and is found in 
Alfarabi: The explanation offered by Guttmann is inadmissible 
even for discussion and refutation. Moreover, the way Saadya 
addresses himself to the author of the eighth theory makes it 
highly plausible that he addresses a contemporary: “Do you 
not see that ¢his man (}8DINON SIN—TIn WNT) on account. of 
this insignificant apprehension, finds himself constrained to the 
assertion of a fifth thing (quintessence) which is not warranted 
by the intellect?” 

3. Saadya introduces the tenth view as being “the famous 
doctrine of eternity”. This fits the theory of Aristotle in all 
of its special formulations, but none of the latter. 

4. In the view of Horovitz, Saadya, by introducing this 
view into the polemics does not aim so much at the doctrine 
of eternity, as at its sceptzcesm, and he finds this interpretation 
verified in the following sentence: “And the strangest of their 
arguments 7 ¢his (in T. add M3) is that they do not believe 
except in what their sense (ondn, better than T.’s DMIs, 
following the version }8'Y9S) falls on, and their senses have 
not perceived either a beginning or an end to these bodies.” 
To this we object: 1. If Saadya is not concerned here chiefly 
with the view of eternity, why does he mention here that the 
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view of eternity has found many formulations (mydsp nao 
mnyan)? The proper place for this is the ezghth view where, 
according to Horovitz, Peripateticism in general is spoken of. 
2. In the formulation of the eighth view Saadya does not 
mention the eternity of the world, but only the eternity of the 
heavenly bodies, and even this only as an explanation of the 
theory of the creation of physical matter by the heavenly 
bodies. It is clear that Saadya understands the eighth theory 
as believing in the eternity of the heavenly bodies only, while 
the sublunar bodies are created by the former. In fact, Saadya’s 
arguments here are not directed against the idea of eternity 
in general at all. 3. The sentence quoted by no means de- 
signates the tenth view as that of scepticism. Saadya applies 
the same argument also against the e¢ghtk view: “So that this 
is indeed astonishing of the view, that he makes the established 
doubtful (leaving out ADinny, following Tibbon), and he makes 
the doubtful, established, certain (here, perhaps, is the right 
place of ADMD = wy = well explained), and flees from 
something coming out from nothing, because he has not seen 
like it, but believes in a fifth nature, although he has not seen 
like it.” Moreover, Saadya uses this argument against a// vzews 
(Introduction to first portal): “And not only we have made 
up our mind to admit (the existence of) something at the 
beginning (in T. add mbna), the like of which we have never 
seen (in T. eliminate ndnn3), but all thinkers and those who 
bring proofs, have made up their minds about this ........ 
Whe? Ler naUsesea atic: 2 the Dualists, and the adherents of 
eternal (primary) matter ......... and the same all the rest 
of the views, as | am going to explain.” It is clear, Saadya 
does not mean to say that the representatives of all the views 
really admit that they posit a thing which they have never 
perceived, but that they, in refusing to admit creatio ex nzhilo 
for this reason, contradict themselves, since as a matter of fact 
they do posit, by logical inference, things which sense per- 
ception per se does not convey. Thus Saadya says here ex- 
pressly that the Dahriyya does recognize logical conclusions 
on the ground of sense-perceptions; contending, however, that 
their logical operations are faulty, and insisting and explaining 
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that the right logical operations on the ground of sense per- 
ception lead up to the establishment of creatio ex nihilo as a 
datum of knowledge of the third source (syllogism). As for 
the ¢welfth and thirteenth views which really are sceptical 
views, Saadya may zot¢ have included them (and perhaps even 
not the eleventh, that of the Sophists) in the phrase “and 
likewise all the other views”, as these views do not bear 
directly on the question of creation, and are quoted by Saadya 
only as a means to show that his conclusions in favor of 
creatio ex nihtlo are based on sound epistemology—an explana- 
tion which cannot be applied to the Dakryya, whom Saadya 
expressly includes in his argument that they do apply syllogism 
in support of their view (in fact Saadya mentions this argu- 
ment against creation out of nothing generally in the name of all 
views bearing directly on this question; cf. also II, Introduction). 
4. Horovitz himself observes that the view of the Dahriyya, 
in his own interpretation, is not different from the ¢wel/th 
view, and he tries hard to straighten out this difficulty—un- 
successfully (pp. 246-247). Why, then, insist on an_ inter- 
pretation which breeds difficulties and discrepancies? The 
parallel which Horovitz found in Theaitetos 184 to Saadya’s 
argument against the Dahriyya, does not necessitate the con- 
clusion that he considers them a sceptical school. Saadya 
avails himself of the Platonic argument against the zuconszstency 
of all parties that deny creation out of nothing on the ground 
of a false syllogism from sense perception (cf. Emunoth, II, 
Introduction). Besides, there is no cogent reason to insist that 
Saadya’s argument from the wnity of soul to which Horovitz 
refers (p. 240, notes 1—3), is taken from Plato’s argument 
against Pythagoras. It is much more likely that he drew here 
on Aristotle’s de anima.t 

5. For all of these oversights Malter incurred responsibility 
by adoption only But there is one thing which he should not 
have overlooked. We mean the question of the order of the 
views to which Malter devoted so much attention and space. 
If the Dahriyya’s is not a sceptical view, it is mentioned in 


4t Cf, Hathekupha XIV—XV: Aristotle’s Epistemology. 
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its right place, before a// sceptical views, inasmuch as Saadya 
often emphasizes that he considers scepticism, for its oppo- 
sition to thé sources of knowledge, a very low sort of philo- 
sophy. But if the Dahriyya’s is a sceptical view then its place 
was not defore, but after, the eleventh, the Sophistic view, in- 
asmuch as according to the Sophists the doctrine of creatio 
ex nthilo has an equal chance to be true as any other theory. 
And it should not be overlooked that to a certain extent, in- 
sofar the argument for and against eternity of the world is 
concerned, this is also the standpoint of Mazmuni who, anti- 
cipating Kant, designates this problem as a “dilemma of 
reason”.4? 

6. And also the ubiquitous cruz of Malter’s presentation 
shows here. Saadya fights scepticism with Aristotelian argu- 
ments, because he stands on the scientific ground of Aristotle’s 
Physics. His scientific principles are metaxy and stereszs, his 
arguments are carried on through the discussion of the sub- 
sidiary problems of: definition, possibility of becoming, and 
possilility of sctence.3 In any, ever so condensed, presentation 
of Saadya’s philosophy, these questions of principle and method 
cannot be eliminated with impunity. Whoever wants to say 
anything whatsoever about Saadya’s philosophy, must show 
how Saadya adopted Aristotle’s scientific principles and methods 
in the establishing of a theory diametrically opposed to his 
metaphysical principles. Only remissness in these vital questions 
of principle and method, and the general tendency to obliterate 
the highly intellectual character of Saadya’s philosophy led 
to this oversight: To Saadya scepticism means the disabling 
of the human mind in its task of establishing the truth by 
the proper methodical investigation, in order thus to be enabled 
to find out, from the word of God, by the right interpretation, 
what the Divine Intellect teaches those who worship Him. 
Scepticism, therefore, is farther away from the truth than 
Sophistry, especially in the problem of creation or eternity of 


42 MN. I 71: Spy pio = ‘ow hyp; Maimuni depends here on Halevi 
Cusari I 65f. 
43 Cf. Gesch. d. jiid, Phil. I and II, 2, and, Hebrew, II. 
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the world, where there really is an antinomy of reason accor- 
ding to some great philosophers. This surely was not unknown 
to Saadya, and he could not in consistency consider any 
sceptical view preferable to any view not outspokenly sceptical, 
even the Sophistical view, which he, of course, rejects. 

In his outline of the second portal (pp. 204-207) Malter 
does not come up to expectations. This portal treats of the 
unity of God, and Saadya presents here his epistemological 
principles with profound philosophic acumen: Malter misses 
many of the finest points. Here also was to be shown the 
relation of Saadya’s God-conception to those of Plato and 
Aristotle. So Malter omits (p. 206) Saadya’s explanation of 
the God-conception by the parallel conception of soul (chap. 8, 
beginning). Malter paid no attention to this chapter, or he 
would not have said (p. 180) that, except for one passage in 
the Commentary to Jecirah, Saadya never avails himself of 
the parallel of Mikrokosmos and Makrokosmos. The essential 
meaning of this parallel is that God is the soul of the world, 
just as the soul is the divine principle guiding and governing 
the body.** More attention to this chapter would also have 
brought out the relationship of /ntellectualism and Voluntarism 
in Saadya’s God-conception. And this would have led to due 
appreciation of the following sentence (chap. 5): “But the 
meaning of the Scriptures in their saying the creator created 
the things by His command, or by His Word, or by His 
Wish, or by His Will (ANS wor IS FINDS SI IW ISHN) is 
that he created them with an tention of His (MID NIBP; in 
T. read 136 7393). The Will, then, according to Saadya 
is a certain form of thinking. With these important points in 
evidence Malter surely could not have parallelized Saadya with 
Schopenhauer (cf. above). So again we hit upon the zp@tov 
vedde¢ regarding the characteristics of Saadya’s philosophy. 
Also another missaprehension is most likely traceable to this 


44 Cf. Cuzari IV. 3; Hirschfeld, p. 240-243, evidently following Saadya. 
By the way: In the formulation of this thought by Saadya there is evidence 
of the influence of the 7a/mudic formulation of this thought.—Cf. Berakhoth 
p. Io and parallels. 
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general tendency of lowering the intellectual level of Suadya’s 
philosophy: In the outline of the Introduction to the second 
portal Malter says (p. 205): “There is, however, a natural limit 
to such intellectual progress. Man being finite, his thinking 
capacity must be limited. A point is reached at which the 
ideas become so subtle and abstract that they are beyond 
man’s grasp. The God-idea is of the utmost subtlety, and hence 
past human comprehension.” In the passage outlined Saadya 
says nothing of the kind, but the very opposite. In proving 
the second epistemological principle Saadya says: “And I have 
said that man ascends from datum of knowledge to datum of 
knowledge until he arrives at a datum of knowledge (in T. 
add: yr S8 yyw sy) beyond which there 1s no datum of 
knowledge, for three reasons. Oxe of them, that man, inasmuch 
as his body is limited, fixite (in T. add: mon ya), it is 
necessary that all his faculties be finite, and the faculty of 
knowledge is one of them, as I also said of the heavens that 
the exergy (following T. Aip instead of np) of the original) of 
their endurance (in motion?) necessarily zs finite (following 
Tibbon’s interpretation: 1%; the passage refers to portal I, 1, 
Jirst proof, and is rather difficult). And the second, that science 
is comprehensible to man only because it is finite, but if it is 
considered that it is infinite, then its comprehension by him 
would be impossible, and if this be impossible, then it would 
also be impossible that anyone know it. And the ¢hzrd, that 
the root from which originate all sciences, namely, the sense, 
is indubitably finite, and it is impossible that what originates 
therefrom be infinite, so that the branch be different from the 
root.” Saadya, then, says here that because human knowledge 
cannot comprehend an znfintte number of data of knowledge, 
therefore, when he arrives at the satisfactory God-conception, 
he does not have to worry any more perhaps there is another 
being above God, as there must be an end to the number of 
beings we may find in our regressus for the search of the 
causes higher up. It is not the gualitative, but the quantitative 
finiteness of human knowledge which Saadya asserts here. To 
assert the qualitative finiteness of human knowledge would 
mean to refute the principle which Saadya means to defend 
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here: that man does reach the ultimate datum of knowledge. 
Of course, we could say that although man reaches a satis- 
factory God-conception, he may not be able to comprehend 
the essence of God, or at least not fully. But aside from the 
fact that Saadya does not state it here, it is wrong to ascribe 
such a view to Saadya. Malter may have followed Kaufmann 
who misunderstood a passage (in II. 10) and from it came to 
a misconception of Saadya’s theory of attributes.45 Our passage 
is, indeed, one of the proofs that Kaufmann’s interpretation is 
wrong. Closely before the passage quoted above, in explaining 
the first epistemological principle, that the beginnings of the 
data of knowledge are coarse, while their ultimates are the 
most subtle, Saadya says: “And in this wise he does not cease 
arriving and continuing, and he is progreesing with his under- 
standing and his power of distinction, until he reaches the last 
(thing) which he comprehends (WWW TD (TDR) AID ON yw IY)”. 
Thus Saadya says expressly that man does comprehend the 
last datum of knowledge, God. 

Saadya mentions only two things which the human mind 
cannot comprehend: the how of creatio ex nihilo, and the 
ethereal world in the hereafter, when physical matter, space, 
and time, will go out of existence, and all human beings will 
live as ethereal beings in the Or Bahir, or Metaxy. Malter, 
following the text he outlines, continues the above quoted 
passage: “But as we have seen, the finer and subtler an idea 
is, the more truth and reality it is bound to contain. The 
transcending subtlety of the God-idea is therefore in itself an 
irrefutable proof of its verity. God is the necessary postulate 
of our reason, the ultimate truth, the sum total of all reality.” 
These sentences clearly contradict the statement that “the 
God-idea is of the utmost subtlety, and hence past human 
comprehension”. And also in the outline of the decisive passage 
on God’s essence (p. 206 to Em. II. 4), Malter says: ,,The idea 
of a creator necessarily implies life, power, and knowledge”, 
so the God-idea is not “past human comprehension”. Had 
Malter paid attention to the fact that Saadya counts sé distinct 


45 Cf. my Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. II. 2. 
36 
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principles, and had he counted them in rendering the contents 
of this important passage, instead of levelling them into one 
general statement, he could not have formulated it into a 
statement the latter part of which contradicts its first part. 
This again is a model of an eclectic statement. 

Of Malter’s outline of the ¢/ird portal the “general reader” 
will zo¢ learn even the general idea of the distinction Saadya 
makes between “Commandments of reason” and “Command- 
ments of revelation’, or moral commandments and ritual 
commandments. And yet, Saadya’s reasons for the moral laws 
are very important and lend themselves easily to a popular 
presentation (Has Malter written his outline for scholars). 
Indeed, Saadya’s formulation of the subject anticipates Kant's 
maxim of the general applicability of a rule of conduct as a 
postulate of its validity and worthiness. In outlining one inter- 
esting chapter in this portal (chap. 8, beginning) Malter says 
(pp. 209-210): “If a miracle-worker, claiming prophetic in- 
spiration, asks us to accept what our reason considers positively 
wrong (such as the Christian dogmas of the Trinity, In- 
carnation, etc.), we refuse to heed his miracles.” Férst, the 
illustration chosen by Malter is in no wise warranted by the 
text in question. Saadya speaks of prophets who by miracles 
want to persuade us to transgress ethical laws, such as theft 
and adultery, trying to bring out the idea that the d:ndimng 
power of God’s commandments does not lie in the fact of their 
having been revealed and verified by miracles, but in their 
being postulates of reason. A little before Malter does say 
that the prophecy of Moses “is based on the intrinsical ethical 
value of the message he carried”. This is rather too much 
emphasis on the e¢hzcal side of the message. Saadya insists 
on the theoretical and philosophic part of the message just as 
much. At any rate Malter failed to bring out the idea stressed 
here by Saadya that the binding power of the laws of reason 
is, in the first line, reason, and not revelation. Here again 
Malter involves himself in the difficult situation he created for 
himself in his wrong characterization of Saadya’s philosophy. 
This is even more evident from the fact that Malter omits 
from his outline the following passage (Em. II. 10, beginning): 
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“And I will say: Perhaps some people fall short in the keeping 
of this book (the Torah), because the interpretation of many 
of (in T. add }® m3) the commandments is not explained 
(following T.’s reading ASay instead of F929 in Ls edition). 
And I will say that it (the Torah) is not the only source of 
our religion, but that we have in addition to it two other 
sources. One of these precedes it ("dap —1"3D9), and this is 
the well of reason Opyds yiaxs—Sown pian), and the other follows 
after it (M2 — Wns), and this zs (in T. add: NIM) the well 
of tradition.” Without any further consideration there is no 
justification for the elimination of this passage from any, ever 
so short, outline. But there is here a special aggravation. We 
have quoted above (“Characteristics”) the parallel passage from 
Saadya’s Introduction to the translation of the Torah, a passage 
likewise overlooked by Malter. Now, for us here these two 
parallel passages are of first line importance, because in them 
Saadya emphasizes his attitude that in both, creed and con- 
duct, reason ranks first, as the primary source of knowledge, 
and as the primary power of obligation, respectively. But these 
parallel passages are of importance also from the point of 
view of the primary object of Malter’s book, even according 
to its original plan. These two passages compared with each 
other tell us something about p/an and chronology of Saadya’s 
works. The passage in the Introduction gives a short outline, 
as it were, of the problems treated in the first three portals 
of Emunoth, to which outline Saadya adds that he will not 
treat them there. It is clear, that Saadya by the time of that 
writing had already, at least, conceived the flan of writing a 
systematic book of Jewish philosophy, or perhaps had it already 
in a short sketch which he worked out later, or on which he 
was working through the decades of his wanderings, until he 
finished it in his enforced retirement in Bagdad.*® 

In his outline of the fourth portal Malter is more liberal, 
and he even does not hesitate to present Saadya’s enthusiastic 
hymn on man’s reason (p. 213), but when it comes to the 


46 It also should be remarked that Saadya does not discuss the “credibility” 
(p. 208), but the credentials uf prophecy. 
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presentation of the real subject-matter of this portal, free wll, 
Malter fails us completely. He says (p. 215): “That we actually 
possess free will the author proves by Scriptural verses and 
lengthy philosophic arguments, which cannot here be repro- 
duced.” As a matter of fact, Saadya presents here his philo- 
sophic argument in one very short statement. This is clear to 
any one who reads the statements with attention with due 
consideration of the original. It reads (IV. 4, beginning): “And 
I have for this proofs (following T.) by way of the sense, and 
by way of reason, and from what is in Scripture, and from 
what is in (Talmudic) tvadztion. Now from the sense-perceptions, 
in that I found man realizing by himself, that he has the 
power (choice) to speak, and he has the power to keep silent, 
and that he has the power to seize, and he has the power to 
let alone (or: loose), while he does not realize any other power 
that would prevent him from his desire at all. And there is 
therein nothing (in T. read 1273 }'S8}) but that he governs his 
nature by his reason, and if he follows it (in T. read: yow' 
m) instead of }> My), he is sensible, but if not, he is ignorant.” 47 
It is clear that Malter took here the phrases wmpn JI) and 
22W7 JNO in their ~swal meaning, and therefore he made it 
out at a glance that also the following jive proofs are logical 
proofs in the usual sense. Tibbon translated yo) ondx pr yO 
2Py28 pw literally, and so also the words pionnds JO NBN). 
But from the following sentence: MDDS J Yw it is clear that 
the words DIDNDDN and won are xof used here in their usual 
meaning of sense-perception, but in that of zmmediate realization. 
Thus ond here represents really the one philosophic argument 
in favor of free will, as it is also evident to every reader that 
pyo® pw yO here does not refer to absolute philosophic 
proofs, but to formally logical proofs drawn from religious 
premises. The real philosophic proof could have been presented 
in one short sentence. And this short sentence is of special 
importance. In it Saadya explains that free will is identical 
with reason (cf. above, the psychological element in the God- 
conception). This principle of Saadya’s philosophy, important 


47 Cf. Oeuvres VI, Introduction to Proverbs. 
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in itself, is also decisive in the question of characteristics of 
Saadya’s philosophy in which Malter continuously involves 
himself. 

Malter continues: “The main difficulty in the way of this 
assumption is its apparent incompatibility with the idea of 
God’s omniscience.” He skips the question of the contradiction 
between man’s free will and God’s omnipotence. Why? Is it 
not a serious problem? Malter, indeed, indicates (p. 216) that 
the problem of the contradiction between God’s omniscience 
and man’s free will was “a dilemma which baffled the minds 
of all the philosophers of the Middle Ages”, as if there were 
no such problem today. Malter would have obliged many 
seekers of truth, if he had taken some of the space from 
Saadya’s eschatology, and had shared with them his knowledge 
on the subject. This would have been more in place than the 
following criticism of Saadya’s solution: “Saadia tries to do 
away with the difficulty by declaring that God’s knowledge 
of what will occur does not necessitate its actual coming into 
éxistence':.2).% This is about as satisfactory a disposition of 
the question as the hitching of two horses to a wagon, each 
one pulling in a different direction, and thus neither one 
bringing the load forward. Later philosophers, indeed, refused 
to accept this solution, but Saadia himself does not seem to 
have suspected the inadequacy of his argument.” The merits 
of Saadya’s solution do not interest us here, and, in general, 
appreciation and criticism are in place in the presentation of 
opinions of others, even of great authorities. But the way 
Malter expresses himself about Saadya calls for serious protest. 
Malter is here again the victim of an “accepted fact”. That 
is the way some recent writers condescend to speak of Saadya 
and other Jewish philosophers.4® Saadya knew his Aristotle 
better than many an “Aristotelian” of our modern day, who 
does not understand Saadya, just because he does not know 


48 Saadya did not know Aristotle, one such writer oracles, because he 
does not use the conceptions of Potentiality and Actuality; as if he could avoid 
meeting these expressions in the Encyclopedia of the Faithful Brethern. Saadya 
does use these expressions in the Exposition of the seventh view in the Com- 
mentary to Jecirah, and Emunoth I, Introduction. 
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enough of Aristotle. Malter’s statement that the later philosophers 
“refused to accept this solution”, is simply astounding in sight 
of the fact that it was accepted by Halevi, RABD (Yad, 
HI. Theshubah, 5), Maimuni (M. N.), and others.49 

Also in Malter’s outlines of the other portals there are im- 
portant points to be discussed. So in the szxth portal where 
the discussion of the different views on soul parallels that of 
the views on creation. Further in portals e¢ghth and ninth the 
discussion involves Saadya’s metaxy-theory. But inasmuch as 
the principles involved have already been discussed, we may 
defer the discussion of additional points to another occasion.5° 
But we will conclude our essay with a brief discussion of 
Malter’s outline of the ¢enth portal. Here again Malter treats 
Saadya from an altitude of superiority which is wholly un- 
justified and unjustifiable: Saadya discusses the virtues, or 
rather the spheres of life’s activities, under thirteen aspects. 
It is quite possible that Saadya stretched a point to get 
thirteen, perhaps as corresponding to thirteen attributes of 
God. But Saadya leaves no doubt that his aim is to encompass 
all spheres of activity of man, and to show that in all of them 
there must be proportion, since the excessive cultivation of 
one at the expense of the others will lead to disastrous results. 
He works out this plan before he proceeds to the discussion 
of life’s activities (X, 2): He refers to what he said above 
(VI, 3) that the soul has three different faculties: the appetitive, 
the competitive, and the cognitive (following Plato, but differing 
from him, in refusing to recognize three different principles of 
soul, positing instead one soul possessed of three different 
faculties): “And I have already said above (in T. eliminate: 
mM BNP) that the soul has three faculties: Passon, Anger, and 


49 Malter’s reference to Guttmann p. 170, n. 1 does not bear out his 
statement. Guttmann refers only to 4#o as opposing this solution; Malter 
evidently took the reference to Ibn Daud as to an opponent; but Ibn Daud 
does not solve this problem, he avoids it by denying the foreknowledge of God 
in things which are Zossié/e by their nature. 

5° As to the metaxy-theory in portals eighth and ninth cf. Gesch. d. jad. 
Phil. I, ch. 10; Hebrew II, ch. 3. 
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Cognition.s* Now the faculty of passion is the one that makes 
man crave for food and drink and sexual intercourse, and find 
beautiful the beautiful forms and the good aroma and the 
fine clothes (in T. read DYwNI>HM, instead of: D'wwHM).s? The 
faculty of anger, again, it is the one which leads man to being 
courageous, and ambitious for power, opiniate (2%yndx)) re- 
vengeful, and Jdvasting (A9D>N)), and the like. But as for the 
faculty of understanding, it is the one that puts the strap on 
the ¢wo lower faculties,s+ by justice.ss And whichever of them or 
(following the addition in T.) any of its “manes” gets excited, 
then the power of understanding begins considering and ex- 
amining it, and if it finds its degenning (in T. read: \N*wsn, 
instead of: NINN) and its end safe, it recommends it, especially 
of tt forsees (in T. read: MN DN, instead of: MANY) its end 
to be good. But if it sees om its fringe or on one of its fringes 
(Saadya keeps up the simile; in T. add: 18 783) some affliction, 
it counsels its abandonment. And any man who obeys this 
method, and makes his understanding put a check on his 
passion and his anger,’? he will be most devout (838; in T. 
add: “84 jO83) in the discipline of the wise ones ..... , but 
any man who makes his passion or (in T. add: 18) his anger 


51 Plato’s: érrfupla, dupde, voic. 

52 Plato’s three passions; cf. Em. III, 4. 10; Am. pp. I12I—122. 140 
where Saadya uses the same Platonic classification of human passions; p. 121 
Saadya uses: INN, p. 140 }R'W3, while here mpdn, doubted by the editor; 
Tibbon translated in III, 4 3% (eliminate the preceding: }6 O930 85)), while III, 
Io and here 53wh; and it seems that 3h and jxws (Hebr. ANS, Tw: Ex. 
XIX, 15) designate lawful, while mpdn indiscriminate intetcourse, as here intended. 

53 In T. read BMNND AIIWM IM, instead of: OMINKD NVM AWM. 

5¢ T.: DYNA Minsn ['3w] dy [pra] J misunderstood the words %Y Donn 
pmpbax yrnsxdN; DIMN here alludes to Plato’s simile of the horses held in check 
by the driver, the gutde, of the carriage. 

55 The fact, that this word, pw83, is missing in T. suggests that it is a 
later interpolation in the original from the aspect of T.’s translation, to complete 
the phrase pu¥2 }"1"; however, “to bridle by justice” is a good Platonic phrase. 

56 Tibbon, having missed the point, renders 9" by 43y, and gives the 
general meaning of the passage in a free translation. 

57 Here also T. has: 55%, which shows that also above where the first 
conjugation is used, with ronds Hip as subject, 059M is not used in the sense 
of judging, but in that of putting a check. 
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check his understanding, will not be devout....... ” (T. trans- 
lates here freely). 

Thus Saadya explained a the faculties of the human soul, 
and af the life-activities resulting from them, saying that while 
the excitements coming from the two lower faculties of soul 
have their place in the economy of life, material and spiritual, 
still man should subject them first to consideration and exa- 
mination by the cognitive faculty of soul whose vocation it is 
(in the meaning of Plato’s doctrine of unity of vocation, but, 
as we will see, in a restricted measure of validity) to rule and 
to check the lower faculties of soul. And after having thus 
formulated the roots of all activities of human life Saadya 
proceeds to present these spheres of activity under ‘¢hzrteen 
headings, first those in the sphere of activity of the lowest 
faculty of the soul: 1. Asceticism (1M); 2. Eating and Drinking; 
3. Sexual life; 4. Homosexual love; then the activities within 
the sphere of the second faculty of soul; 5. Acguzsttion of 
possessions ;589 6. Children; 7. Civic activities (ANnyds); 8. Lon- 
gevity; 9. Ambition for power; 10. Revenge; then the activities 
in the sphere of the (¢hzyd faculty of soul; 11. Wesdom; 
12. Worship; 13. Quietude (Serenity). Within the sphere of 
activity of the cognitive power Saadya counts also worship, 
because the worship of God is practical wisdom. As to 
quietude he seems to aim at the Apathy of the Stoze Sage 
(Zeno reduced all virtues to pévyots, which already Plato uses 
sometimes instead of sogia). It is clear that Saadya aims here 
not so much at schools of thought, but at different types of 
men; although some of the activities and views mentioned 
really are represented by schools, as in the case of ascetism, 
homosexual love (cf. below), and guzetude. 

In discussing these thirteen classes of life activity, Saadya 
makes it his task to show that while there is some good in 
each one of them, in different degrees (perhaps with the ex- 
ception of 4-cf. below), onesidedness is to be avoided in all 


$8 Here again: }XW29X, because also the lawful sexual life is included. 
59 Connecting link between the lowest and the intermediate faculties of 
soul; cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. II, 1, chap. Plato, Second Evidence. 
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_ of them, even in the search for wisdom, and in the worship 
of God. The life of man should be arranged so as to satisfy 
all justified claims of the various faculties of soul, in different 
proportion, according to the particular conditions of life of the 
individual.® 

Now Guttmann, although he outlines the above passage in 
which Saadya develops his plan, and although he refers to 
Plato as the source (p. 261, and note 1), and although even 
Tibbon’s translation clearly suggests that it is the principle 
of division which is worked cut here—some-how or other 
misses the point, and speculates about the question whether 
these thirteen “Lebensrichtungen” were really zstortcal schools 
or just made up (fingiert) by Saadya for the sake of polemics 
(pp. 258. 263). Malter, however, goes further than Guttmann 
whom he generally follows. While Guttmann speaks of “ways 
of living” (Lebensrichtungen) Malter introduces each one of 
of the activities of life as “doctrine” and really lectures Saadya 
as follows (p. 249): “From among the many schools of living 
adhered to by the majority of people, the author selects 
thirteen for careful consideration, ......... A cursory perusal 
of these thirteen doctrines of life as presented by the author, 
makes it at once doubtful whether they had all come to his 
knowledge from personal observation. Some of them, as we 
shall see, are of such a nature that while they may at all 
times find here and there an individual advocate, they would 
hardly ever or anywhere become the common view of a 
larger, organized section of a people, and thus deserve to be 
raised to the dignity of a doctrine, as is here proposed by 
the author. Doubtless, Saadia has here again fallen under the 
spell of his peculiar foundness for numbers” (cf. pp. 257—258). 

The superior tone in which Malter speaks here of Saadya, 
would surely not have been used, had he given the chapter 
under discussion a little more than “a cursory reading” in the 
Hebrew text: 


60 Cf. Cusari III, 5 beg. where Hallevi pictures the Fious, the Jewish 
equivalent of the Stoic Sage, evidently using Saadya, using the same verse, 
Proverbs XVII, and the same picture: YOpb—DoM. 
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1. Malter devotes thirteen pages to the tenth chapter, but 
omits the above quoted statement in which Saadya developes 
his flan, and blames him for speaking of doctrines where 
Saadya gives a plan of activities of life. Malter could not 
possibly have missed this plan had he read the original and 
become aware of the differences between it and Tibbon’s 
translation. 2. Malter’s failure to see Saadya’s plan made it 
possible for him to make other mistakes in his presentation 
which with the knowledge of Saadya’s plan he could not have 
made. He says “from among the many methods of living ..... 
the author selects thirteen”, while Saadya in his plan took 
pains to show that he is embracing @// activities of life. The 
passage on which Malter bases this interpretation reads in 
Tibbon; 7woy mansn mds wwe paps, DDS Tow, snyta may 
Wwy. Even in this version it is evident that it means ad// pre- 
ferences of life. To what does 758 refer? Between this chapter 
(4) and the one (2) in which he developes his plan, Saadya 
quotes and explains passages in Koheleth in which only three 
activities of life are mentioned, and he explains why Koheleth 
has not mentioned a/ activities of life. Read for themselves, 
however, the words of Tibbon in the beginning of the fourth 
chapter could, if xecessary, be forced to mean what Malter 
found in them. Not so the version accepted by Landauer: 
Rd 2. DNINON TTT JD yoix “dx: that I present as @ summary 
of these (the afore—mentioned: DoXy>s dap “ ND) therteen dis- 
tinctly (one by one).” yoas does not mean to gather some of 
many, but to summarize, to encompass al] of the things re- 
ferred to. 3. Number four is interpreted by Guttmann and 
Malter to embrace heterosexual love and also homosexual (boy 
love). It seems to me that Saadya aimed here only at homo- 
sexual love, and not exactly at “the abomination of sodomy”, 
as Malter has it (252), but to that ethicized Eyos cult which 
Plato is ready to condone and under certain conditions (re- 
fraining from “the abomination of sodomy”) even to recommend. 
Saadya would not be the first Jew to protest against this 
Platonic slip, Pseudo-Phokylides preceded him in this.6* But it 


6t Cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. II, 1. 
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must be admitted that there are arguments in favor of Gutt- 
mann’s interpretation. It would take too much space to refute 
these arguments, and, the matter not being very important, 
we may leave this point to a later occasion. 4. The twelfth 
“doctrine” Malter designates as “penance” and the thirteenth 
as “idleness”. But AIS3yS8—ANaym does not mean penance, 
but worship, and ANN dx—AMIon does not mean idleness, but 
guetude. Guttmann has both right, and it is puzzling what 
induced Malter to this strange translation. As to the éwelfth 
it seems that Malter followed too far a clue suggested by 
Guttmann who calls attention (p. 281, 3) to the ascetic note 
in Saadya’s presentation of worship. He, therefore, suggests 
that in the first mode of life Saadya treats of asceticism in 
its relation to the world, while here in its relation to God. 
This, of course, is unacceptable: Saadya would not treat the 
same mode of life twice. As a matter of fact, there is no 
difficulty: The ascetic note in the twelfth mode of life is in- 
cidental to worship. In starting his classification of life’s 
activities with asceticism Saadya intended to lay down the 
principle that the necessaries of life (cf. Plato) must be attended 
to. In treating of worship Saadya wants to show that, though 
not intended directly, it will incidentally lead up to asceticism. 
Possibly Saadya thought here of that form of S#ism which 
was later generally adopted among the educated Muhammedans, 
pointing out that even this milder form leads to asceticism.® 
The same is true of Quzetude: Saadya wants to show that 
the Stoic apathy is bound to lead to idleness. But Malter 
could not have made these mistakes, had he paid attention to 
Saadya’s own plan: The last three are activities within the 
sphere of the cognitive faculty of soul. 

5. Malter again implicates himself in the question of 
characteristics. The important passage disregarded by Malter 
is a parallel to Saadya’s definition of free will (IV. 4), that 
reason is freedom, and that man must submit his “nature” to 
the cognitive faculty of his soul which he declares (III. 10) to 
be the first binding power for the laws of reason, to which 


62 Cf. Yahuda Al-Hidaja, p. 59. 
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latter passage there is a parallel in Saadya’s Introduction to 
the Torah (cf. above). Malter omitted them all. 

6. Also the question of sources is involved here. Saadya 
depends here on Plato and Aristotle, and an eatenstve pre- 
sentation like Malter’s should have made this point clear. 
Saadya, while adopting the theory of Plato, modifies it not 
only in that he adheres to unity of soul distinguishing only 
different faculties (to this Malter attended in portal VI, p. 225, 
and in a special essay to be published, ibid. note 505), but 
also by refuting the note of onesidedness in Plato’s theory of 
unity of vocation, an attitude in which another Jew, the author 
of the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon,®3 preceded him. 
Nahmanides mentions this book, and, surely, also Saadya has 
seen it. On the other hand, Ben Sirach follows here closely 
the theory of unity of vocation as formulated by Plato. So 
much so that he really advocates /ezsure for those who study 
the Torah and want to be leaders of men. Saadya may have 
thought also of Ben Sirach while writing against Stoic quietude. 
This is the more plausible, as there are other parallels in Ben 
Sirach in this tenth portal, referred to by Guttmann (p. 269, 
1-3), but passed over by Malter. Szrack is a Palestinian Jew, 
preceding the entire Alexandrian movement. Moreover, Saadya 
is not the first Jew to adopt Plato’s theory of soul (with or 
without modification), not only because Israeli, late Midrashic 
literature, and Talmudic literature preceded him, but also 
because Ben Sirach preceded them all. And also in the 
literary motif chosen here by Saadya, the presentation of the 
different activities of life under the aspect of the three prin- 
ciples of soul, Saadya was not the first, nor the last. The 
Jirst was Ben Sirach (ibid.), and this literary motif continued 
in Jewish literature deep down into the Middle Ages.*+ In the 
tenth portal Saadya is representative of a literary motif in 
ethical literature which starts jwith Ben Sirach and continues 
to the time of Jmmanuel of Rome. 

To sum up: Malter’s book is a unique contribution and an 


63 Gesch. d. jiid. Phil, If. 1. 
64 Cf. Gesch. d. jiid. Phil. II. 1 Forword; II. 2, pp. 84-86. 
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efficient help to those who cultivate the different branches to 
which Saadya contributed so much. And also the outline of 
Saadya’s philosophy presented in this book, while unacceptable 
as an adequate formulation of its sources, characteristics, and 
principles, has the undoubted merit to have brought to the fore 
a number of interesting problems in Saadya’s philosophy which 
heretofore were either entirely neglected, or hardly touched 
upon. I believe I am right in my contentions against Malter. 
But should he take up the discussion again, and refute some or 
all of my arguments—the thorough discussion of so many im- 
portant questions in the History of Jewish Philosophy will surely 
be of help to students of this vital branch of Jewish learning. 
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NOTES ON PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD IN JEWISH PHILOSOPHY 


HARRY AUSTRYN WOLFSON, 
Harward University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. 


F THE MANY HISTORICAL PROOFS for the existence 

of God—the three from speculative reason enumerated 
by Kant, the cosmological, the ontological, and the teleological, 
and others like universal assent and the innateness of the idea 
of God—only the cosmological type of argument was pressed 
into service by Jewish theologians. The arguments from uni- 
versal assent and the innateness of the idea of God were 
omitted for very good reasons, and the argument from design, 
though not overlooked completely, was not used as an in- 
dependent proof for the existence of God. As for the onto- 
logical argument, an eminent scholar to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is entirely absent, though some of the ingredients 
of which it is made up were not unknown, as, for instance, 
the identity of essence and existence in God which is the 
basis of the ontological proof as given by Spinoza. Of these 
general remarks, which summarize the situation, the discussion 
which follows is an enlargement. 

It was Kaufmann who invited us to be astounded at the 
failure of our religious thinkers to turn to account, as did 
Christian and Moslem theologians, the ancient, classical 
argument of universal assent. When we scrutinize, however, 
the nature of that argument and all it implies, instead of being 
surprized at their remissness we shall have to admire their 
circumspection. The argument from universal assent, it might 


1 Attributenlehre, p. 2, N. 4. 
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be said, reflects a polytheistic background of religious belief, 
or, at best, a stage in the development of the conception of 
divine unity which is sometimes described by the term heno- 
theism. In a religious tradition where the recognition of one 
spiritual deity as supreme did not mean the branding of all 
others as false, there was indeed a certain cogency in the 
argument from universal assent, for all mankind, to be sure, 
acknowledged the existence of some kind of god. It was thus 
well for Roman Cicero? to declare that all men had an idea 
of god and prove thereby his existence. It was thus also with 
the heathen converts to Christianity and Islam when they 
began to prove the existence of the Jewish God by arguments 
taken from classical philosophy. When Jewish theologians, 
however, in the tenth century, found it necessary to prove the 
existence of God, the situation was entirely different. They 
were called upon to prove the existence of a God who in the 
consciousness of his believers was the only true God, besides 
whom all the other gods were vain and false idols. It was 
hardly possible for them to appeal to the general persuasion 
of mankind as to His existence. To them, quite the contrary, 
mankind denied the existence of God, and it was only by a 
special act of grace that a single chosen people had come 
to know him by means of a direct revelation. It was therefore 
not to a universal assent that Jewish philosophers appealed 
but rather to a national assent, or tradition, as they call it, a 
tradition based upon the evidence of a direct experience shared 
by the entire race at the foot of Sinai. The argument from 
tradition, it might therefore be said, is the Jewish equivalent 
of the classical argument from assent. I hope to show else- 
where, that in Anselm, too, we may identify under the guise 
of tradition the argument from assent and thus prove that his 
famous ontological proof was only meant to be considered as 
ancillary to the proof of consensus gentium. 

No more inexplicable is another difficulty, again raised by 
Kaufmann, as to the failure of Jewish theologians to present 
the argument of the innateness of the idea of God in the 


2 De Natura Deorum Il. 4, 
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human mind as proof for His existence.3 The term innate idea 
is used in two senses. It is sometimes used in a rather loose 
and general sense merely as the denial of an external, sensible 
source to certain ideas, assigning to them, however, some ex- 
ternal, super-sensible source. In this sense, Plato’s theory of 
reminiscence, which ascribes to knowledge an external, super- 
sensible source, is often spoken of as a theory of innate ideas.‘ 
But the term is also used in the more specific sense of know- 
ledge coming entirely from within, as something constitutional 
with the mind, having no external source whatsoever, sensible 
or super-sensible. In this sense it was that Cicero conceived 
of innate ideas of which the idea of God he declared to be 
one.s Now, taken in the first sense, Jewish philosophers did 
not fail to mention that the idea of God might be innate in 
man. The knowledge of God arrived at by revelation or through 
prophetic insight, the basis of tradition, may be said to re- 
present knowledge of that kind. When Maimonides, for instance, 
declares that the knowledge of the existence of God may be 
obtained either by demonstrative reasoning or by direct re- 
velation,® this revealed idea of God may be called innate in 
the same sense as the awakened memories of Plato. Taken in 
the second sense, however, God as an innate idea, to be sure, 
was not urged by Jewish philosophers as a proof for His 
existence, and for the very good reason that in their theory 
of knowledge innate ideas of this kind had no existence. 
Characteristic of the theory of knowledge commonly held by 
Jewish philosophers, to whatever school of thought they «might 
otherwise belong, is its essential empiricism. Not that they 
were empiricists in the sense that all knowledge was to be 
derived from sensuous experience, but in the sense that it had 
to be acquired from w2thout and could never rise from wéthzn. 
The external sources of knowledge were either the impressions 
of the external world upon the senses or the operation of some 


3 Attributenlehre, p. 2, De 4. 

4 See, for instance, Janet and Sérailles, A History of the Problems of 
Philosophy, 1. 82. 

5 De Natura Deorum Il. 4. 

6 Moreh Nebukim Il. 33. 
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immaterial agency, as the Active Intellect, for instance, upon 
the human mind. 

That this is the general character of the theory of know- 
ledge held in common by Jewish philosophers may be gathered 
from their respective classifications of the sources of knowledge. 
There is a uniformity of principle underlying all these classi- 
fications which unmistakably betokens a common origin. What- 
ever difference they display is rather in the use of terms and 
in the manner of arrangement, which, however, can all be 
reduced to a common type. 

Saadia enumerates four sources of knowledge:7 (1) Sense 
perception. (2) Knowledge of reason,§ by which he means, to 
judge from Bahya’s paraphrase of this expression, the self- 
evident truths, the first principles, &pyat, and the immediate 
propositions, mpdtacts adyeocos, of Aristotle. (3) Necessitated 
knowledge,? i. e., knowledge by logical inference. (4) Tradition. 

Bahya’s classification is somewhat vague in its preliminary 
statement.?° But subsequent explanatory remarks, which occur 
in the course of his discussion, render it quite clear. It resembles 
Saadia’s classification in its main outline. Saadia’s first three 
classes are reduced to two, the antithesis of knowledge of the 
senses and knowledge of reason.* Sensible knowledge is then 


7 Emunot ve-Deot, Introduction. 

8 Saadia calls it sw yt the equivalent of which in Bahya’s classification 
is }Yya DS wim ONIN yw NiMw (see below note 13). The fact that Saadia 
illustrates it by such judgments as that truth is good and a lie is horrid, prsnw 
313 3137) 31%, does by no means limit this kind of knowledge to judgments 
of value only. It is rather two examples taken at random. The immediate pro- 
positions (mpotacts dp.ecos, Anal. Post. I. 2, 72a, 7) of Aristotle include all 
the self-evident truths of mathematics, logic, physics, metaphysics, and ethics. 
Algazali, in his Makasid al-Falasifah 1. 51-58, enumerates thirteen kinds of 
immediate propositions among which are included such judgments of value as 
given here by Saadia, illustrated by the same example of a lie being horrid, 
ess WII (p. 55). He describes such judgments as “general opinions”, 
Clg el, mont (see below note 20). 

9 nmin yb. Joseph ibn Zaddik, however, uses this term to designate 
direct knowledge in general. See quotation below in note 19. (Cf. Briill’s 
JJGL IV. 137.) 

10 Hobot ha-Lebabot I. to. 

11 Ibid, 526 JVI ‘wm. ws OMDWIA Awa ond Ins. 
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subdivided into perceptions of the external senses and _ re- 
presentations of the internal senses.** Knowledge of reason is 
subdivided, after the manner of Saadia, into primary notions 
and logical inference.*3 His classification therefore runs as 
follows: (1) Sensible knowledge, subdivided into (a) perceptions 
and (b) representations. Rational knowledge, subdivided into 
(a) primary notions and (b) inferences. (3) Traditions. 

Judah ha-Levi, in his general treatment of the soul," follows 
Bahya in his main classification, dividing knowledge, barring 
tradition, into sensible and rational.ts The former he subdivides 
into (a) the perceptions of the five external senses, and (b) the 
representations formed by the common sense out of material 
furnished by the external senses. Such representations are the 
common sensibles, t& xowv4, such as figure, number, size, motion, 
rest.*© Rational knowledge he subdivides, like Bahya, into 
(a) primary notions and (b) logical inferences.?7 

The contrasts between sensible and rational, direct and 
indirect knowledge cross each other in Joseph ibn Zaddik’s 
classification. He divides knowledge, first, into (a) sensible and 
(b) rational,t® and, then, into (a) necessitated, by which he 
means, unlike Saadia, any kind of direct knowledge be it 


12 Jéid. DYO_IN DWNT 13S} WR DMHWIT Dwinn jy toys S83. 

13 (bid. AYR JWI Wsy3 pswion Dan we xinw Sows sx }>). 

14 Cuzari V. 12. 

15 Jtid. This formal division may be inferred from the following state- 
ment; TION) IEA wand nYndw mpl mDNM oo wINA “IID wd RPT Mm 
N33 AIBA. 

16 Lid. WWII NYSPX3}] OMYSRa Dy oMIwi) , YT Awan Dwinn 
nwIInA NSD NINA .Amsem nya Stam Psp Mp awin [pannwan 
pind ginw maw wo TT ,wait by ys wMIk WWD Mannwon. That the 
term DMiyp$OX2 does not mean that the five senses are the sole and direct 
means whereby the “common sensibles” are perceived may be gathered from 
De Anima Ill. 1, 425a, 14 seq. and II. 6, 418a, 17-19. Hence the bracketed 
remark within the quotation. 

17 Ibid, Wd DA wR) Ppa oN “AbS aypds ox ,MdQwien NST ID 
WR AIO ITIDA by owe pix ‘32 55 oma Inne ws PUR VT mbowien on 
SPINA Wns) Awpma OF Pspa. 

18 Olam Katan I. 1. WANA) WI ANT DIY UWA Nwibt Aw BINT 
bows. 
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sensible or rational, and (b) logical inference.'? Necessitated 
knowledge is subdivided by him into four kinds: (a) sense 
perceptions, (b) general opinions, (c) traditions, and (d) primary 
notions.*®? In addition, he mentions also the knowledge of 
spiritual beings which the soul perceives immediately.” 

Like Joseph ibn Zaddik, Maimonides contrasts in a general 
way direct knowledge with knowledge by logical inference.?? 
Of direct knowledge he gives us two classifications, which are 
mutually complementary. One is to be found in te Mllot ha- 
Higgayon,?3 where it is divided into (a) perceptions, (b) primary 
notions, (c) general opinions, and (d) traditions. The other, in 
the Moreh Nebukim,*+ has the following divisions: (a) primary 
notions, (b) perceptions, and (c) and what is almost as nearly 
evident as perceptions. By this he undoubtedly means the 
“common sensibles” mentioned by Judah ha-Levi. He describes 
it as follows: “Such are the existence of motion, of man’s free 
will, of phases of production and destruction, and of the natural 
properties of things perceived by the senses, e. g., the heat 
of fire, the coldness of water, and many other similar things.” 

This is a well-night exhaustive list of the sources of know- 
ledge enumerated by the most representative Jewish philosophers. 
Now, which of these kinds of knowledge could by any show 
of reason be claimed as innate? Some scholars are inclined 


19 Ibid. DION... MR YI monn yiea wb ww mA Mm payd pain 
MAY MDNI. 6 + IMR DDD Soy dV Ms AAD ooNdD MD NIT WwW INA 
wmson yen by Ma NT... RIT ID NM NbIWT YIM >. Cf. above 
note 9. 


20 Ibid, NIPONDH) Nw ,D TYIW ossysa pS Swim ODT 3D ANY mn 
mwa mdswins mda. All these four kinds of immediate sources of know- 
ledge are included among the thirteen immediate propositions enumerated by 
Algazali. See above note 8. 

2x bid, 37 DW *YSOS xb. npyya mpsnn w3n pywn ovsm OMIT 55x 
Mypatai Ayana om mer Kinw 5). 

22 See, e. g., Moreh Nebukim Il. 33, where Md2\pom MO NDHA are con- 
trasted with mowinn, The term mbowinn is the equivalent of what he describes 
previously as Mibaypem) MMO Na|T ND OF NII Ak’ DIOX N|w. yw AD b> 
mb2wien nop xd. 

23 Chapter 8. 

24 Part I, Chapter 51. 
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to take the primary notions as kind of innate knowledge. Thus 
Kaufmann identifies Saadia’s knowledge of reason with innate 
ideas.*s Friedlander translates Maimonides’ misws  nidavnn by 
“innate notions”.*® Neither of these, however, is right. 

First, with regard to Saadia’s knowledge of reason. There 
are two parallel classifications in the philosophic encyclopedia 
of the Brethren of Purity which would seem to throw light 
upon the nature of this kind of knowledge. One of these 
passages tries to explain knowledge of reason as the knowledge 
which Plato held to be attainable through an awakening of 
the slumbering ideas by means of reflexion and throught.?7 
The other passage simply describes it in the general familiar 
terms in which are usually described the functions of Aristotle’s 
sensus communis and of Avicenna’s internal senses.?8 However 
that many be, knowledge of reason cannot be innate. Even 
Platonic recollections are not innate ideas in the strict sense 
of the term, for while indeed they are not derived from per- 
ception they are still derived from an external source, namely, 
the world of pure ideas.’9 

Second, with regard to the “primary notions”. The term 
mows modawiw, “primary notions”, would seem to be a trans- 
lation of Galen’s &pyat Aoytxat and are akin to Aristotle’s apyat 
and to the mpoAypers and xowvat Evvoat of the Stoics. None of 
these are known to be innate3° in the strict Ciceronian sense 


25 Attributenlehre, p. 3, 0. 3. 

26 Guide of the Perplexed I. 51. 

27 Cf. Dieterici, Die Anthropologie der Araber im X. Fahrhundert, p. 40 
“Die Form der Dinge wird im Wesen und die Bedeutung alles Vorhandenen 
wird uns in der Substanz der Seele klar. Sie ist die Fundgrube der Wissen- 
schaft und die Statte der Formen, wie Plato sagt, dafh alle Wissenschaft in der 
Seele der Kraft nach sei; wenn du tiber ihr Wesen nachdenkst und es erkennst, 
so sind alle Wissenschaften in ihr durch die Vernunft.” 

28 Cf. Dieterici, Die Lehre von der Weltseele bei den Arabern im X. Fahr- 
hundert, 38. “Oder zweitens durch die Vernunftkraft, das ist durch Nachdenken 
Anschauung, Verstandnis, Unterscheidung, richtige Vermutung und klaren Scharf- 
sinn.” This passage is referred to by Kaufmann evidently to prove that by 
knowledge of reason is meant innate ideas. 

29 Cf. Zeller, Ecclecticsm, 159; Windelband, A History or Philosophy, 119. 

30 Zeller, Aristotle, I. 260-203, Stores, Eficureans and Sceptics, 79-80, 
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of the term. Furthermore, in the discussion of the nature of 
the primary notions by early Jewish philosophers, it is generally 
assumed that they have an external source, albeit a super- 
sensible external source. Thus both Judah ha-Levi and Abraham 
ibn Daud ascribe them to divine inspiration.3t But to say that 
they are divinely inspired is simply another way of saying that 
they are acquired from without and consequently are not 
innate. 

The existence of innate ideas of the Ciceronian type was 
thus unknown to the Jewish philosophers. They could not 
therefore be expected to argue that God was such an innate 
idea. 

The argument from design, which is ascribed to Socrates 
by both Xenophon:? and Plato33 and was also used by Cicero,3 
is not altogether absent in Jewish philosophy. But it was used 
for purposes other than to prove the existence of God. It was 
used either as a reinforcement of the cosmological argument 
from creation or as evidence of divine goodness, unity, in- 
telligence, and the like, after existence had already been 
demonstrated on some other ground. Bahya introduces the 
argument from design as a refutation of those who “had 
maintained that the world came into being by accident”.3s 
The allusion is no doubt to the Epicurean view,3* which, while 


Ecclecticism, 159, 363; Ritter, Zhe History of Ancient Philosophy, Ill. 59; Grote, 
Aristotle, I. 256, 369-371. 

3% Cf. Cuzari V. 12, quoted above in note 17, and Emunah Ramah Il. 
iv. I. p. 58. 2 TOR NAT. OVI DWNT ONT OWE ADK Ist 
yy) M2wnn. See also p. 60. 

32, Memorabilia IV. 3. 

33 Praedo 96 seq. 

34 De Natura Deorum Il. 5. 

35 Hobot ha-Lebabot I 6. va bap MpHlr WAS OMYNY WPRW DW 3a ws 
yw asm naw. The commentary Marge la-Nefesh, ad loc. explains it: 
yop obiynw ynpxw, which, of course is wrong. See Azriel’s Ezvat Adonai, p. 2. 
> PR mpoa Nat 127 Oa) Apes obwa am “Ny AMA aa yo Now NN oN) 
o>eany of wo Sy) oye pnp on by) np ond wy oNTDIT DD ONT 138) ID 
mwinne om wo Sy. 

36 Cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Natura V. 416-431; Emunot ve-Deot I. 3 
Spor myT cywnn nym; Moreh Mebukim II. 20, and Narboni ad Joc. ‘ 59 
pipes Sy ma no — owe jp awnw. 
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admitting a temporal beginning of the world, denied the 
existence of a Creator, explaining the origin of the world as 
the result of the interaction of blind mechanical forces. The 
argument is thus used by a Bahya in conjunction with creation; 
in no way does he attempt to prove thereby the existence of 
God if the world were assumed to be eternal. Likewise Judah 
ha-Levi3? makes the argument dependent upon creation, proving 
thereby, after having shown that the world was created and 
that consequently there must be a Creator, that creation was 
an act of wisdom and will and justice and not merely that of 
blind chance and accident. Averroes and Maimonides, too, 
use design as evidence of divine knowledge, unity, and the 
purposiveness of creation.3® Joseph Albo puts the situation in 
a nutshell when he says something to the effect that the act 
of creation itself proves the existence of God; the fact that 
creation was performed after a certain manner proves that it 
was an act of purpose and forethought.s9 Thus when Kant 
argues that the “physico-theological” proof must rest upon 
some other proof, his argument can hardly be used as a 
criticism of Jewish philosophers, for they have never used 
design as an independent proof. 

The absence of the ontological proof in Jewish philosophy 
was called in question by Guttmann who believes to have 
found it foreshadowed in Abraham ibn Daud.#° His belief, 
however, would seem to be based upon a rather loose inter- 
pretation of the Avicennean type of the cosmological proof. 
He seems to think that the crux of Avicenna’s argument is 
the contention that an absolutely necessary being must have 
existence involved in its essence. That this is not so is quite 
evident from all the texts which produce Avicenna’s proof. 


37 Cuzari III. 11, and V. 20. 

38 Cf. Happalat ha-Happalah, Disputation IV (MS. Bodleian 1354) "onw 
snxy> paw ANY NBva Wwe TAY I> INN > aTIwAW po ANT odys WR 
N33 WwW NIM, and Moreh Nebubim II. 20. 

39 Jékarim Il. 4. dy men w Syren Ox nom yo OMIT Nay. OY TDW AbD 
impdnne oes Syipn $s onesp tow moet dyn ox ons asin Sy mayp 
PID MDa S|aT Mwy Sy mM wr ,NIWAIA “My Nww om, 

40 Cf. Die Religionsphilosophie des Abraham ibn Daud aus Toledo, p. 12%. 
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Avicenna’s argument from possibility, like Aristotle’s argument 
from motion, is grounded upon the view that any series of 
causes and effects must somehow come to an end. It simply 
argues to the effect that given a series of caused causes, i. é., 
possible beings, it cannot go on to infinity, and must there- 
fore end at an uncaused cause, i. e., an absolutely necessary 
being. That absolutely necessary being, to be sure, must have 
existence involved in its essence, but this identity of essence 
and existence follows only as an inference from its nature as 
an uncaused cause.*t In fact, Algazali questions the validity 
of that inference, contending that the proof whereby the existence 
of an uncaused cause is established warrants only the denial 
of external causation and does not necessarily exclude a logical 
distinction of essence and existence in its nature.4? Guttmann 
cites the following passage from Abraham ibn Daud in support 
of his view. MIN*SD2 PPO INISY, AMM ININSO WS, KSI 
wipsy. He seems to take the term MSY in this passage 
in the technical sense of “essence”, as the equivalent of minh 
and the opposite of Miss, “existence”. He thus renders the 
meaning of the passage as follows: “Ein Wesen von Noth- 
wendiger Existenz, sagt A. b. D., ist ein solches, in dessen 
Wesen schon die Existenz seines Wesens inbegriffen ist”. But 
MSY here is simply a reflexive pronoun, the passage simply 
aiming to assert that an absolutely necessary being cannot 
have a prior cause but must be the cause of itself. Of course, 
the idea of an uncaused cause whose essence involves existence 
was later made by Spinoza the basis of his ontological proof. 
But neither Avicenna nor any of his Jewish followers tried to 
prove the existence of that uncaused cause ontologically; they 
all proved it cosmologically. 

It is the cosmological argument, therefore, based upon the 
principle of causality, that became the standard proof of the 
existence of God in Jewish philosophy. There it is found to 


41 See Moreh Nebukim 1. 57, yn’ dwn Nim, imatynd mID PRY ‘D DIBX 
IMSS AMA, Msen aMind Sinw moyn yoy 13908 Pay NV TM %D, yaad opin 
ININ'SD SY) INN) IWwsy. 

42 See JQR N. S, VII. 2gft. 
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have undergone three stages of development. The first may 
be called the Platonic; the second is the Aristotelian; the third 
is associated with the name of Hasdai Crescas. 

The cosmological proof in its first stage is known in Jewish 
literature as the proof from creation. The existence of God is 
made a corollary to the creation of the world. Prove that the 
world came into being and, by the principle that every thing 
that comes into being must have a cause, you conclude that 
there is a God. It is essentially the same as Plato’s proof 
from efficient causation,43 though the relation between these 
two proofs does not seem to have been generally known. 
Maimonides as well as Averroes speaks of it as something in- 
vented by the Mutakallimun and entirely unknown to the 
ancients.44 Moses Narboni, however, distinctly recognized its 
Platonic origin.s The popularity of this type of cosmological 
argument, the readiness with which it was generally accepted, 
was due to the fact that it chimed in with the traditional 
method of reasoning which had come down from the Scrip- 
tures. To argue from the fact that the world had come into 
existence to the existence of a Creator was simply to translate 
into a syllogistic formula the first verse of the book of Ge- 
nesis or to rationalize the emotional appeal of the Prophets 
to look up into heaven and ask who had created it all. It is 
thus that for a long time this argument passed for the stand- 
ard proof of the existence of God and God’s existence was 
made dependent upon a belief in a created world. This indirect 
method of proving the existence of God is followed by Saadia,‘® 


43 Timaeus 28. 

44 See Hafpfpalat, ha-Happaiah, Disputation I, op 33m me Sinwaw wp yd 
pnw “3D yo} WIND awM DN. snp ND wmya dT PID XD AIT Aan SDT 
YW DION ONT Aa IT kd TIT NT SD 1D wr yp Sow ovpa Jn ma dT 
WANS woxs ovation bx 1a OwINT md Iw, and Moreh Nebukim I. 74 end. 
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45 Commentary on Moreh Nebukim II. 2, npyorian by mam wn mw i339 Aan 
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46 Emunot ve-Deot I. 2. 
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Bahya,*? Judah ha-Levit® in his restatement of philosophy, and 
Joseph ibn Zaddik.49 It should be further noted that the proof 
from creation was made to rest upon the theory of creation 
in general and not necessarily upon creatio ex nthiloS° In this 
it had retained its original Platonic character. Crescas was 
quick enough to take Maimonides up on this point and build 
around it his criticism, when the latter attempted to make use 
of this proof.s! 

The Platonic stage of the cosmological argument, as we 
have seen, is based upon two principles. First, the principle 
of causality, the assertion that nothing can change or come 
into existence without a cause. Second, the principle that the 
world did come into existence. With the denial of a created 
universe by Aristotle, the argument enters upon its second 
stage. The first principle of causality is still retained, but the 
second principle of creation is replaced by the principle deny- 
ing the possibility of an infinite regress. In Jewish philosophic 
literature, the cosmological argument in its second stage occurs 
under three forms. One is couched in terms of motion, another 
in terms of potentiality and actuality, and a third in terms of 
possibility and necessity. The first of these is Aristotle’s ar- 
gument from motion given in the eighth book of the Pryszcs, 
to which we shall hereafter refer as the first proof from motion. 
The second may be likewise traced to Aristotle.s? The third 
is associated with the name of Avicenna, although it is also 


47 Hobot ha-Lebabot 1. 4—6. 

48 Cuzari II. 50 and V. 18. 

49 Olam Katan Ill (p. 49, ed. Horovitz). 

s° In Saadia this point is clearly brought out. He first proves creation in 
general, whence he derives the existence of God, and then proceeds to prove 
that creation must have been ex nihil. The others likewise proceed immediately 
from creation in general to the existence of God. 

St Cf. Or Adonai I. 11. 20. 102) AIA AY ONY, mp\dnaD ayn Rdw ny), 
“JOBS MNT TY, WWHX VS mh, xryond Wwssy JWI TAT ANN MAND Maw 
POT WR PIyd Maw. Crescas, as he very often does, has left out 
here the most essential point of his argument. But his criticism would have 
been entirely unwarranted, if the argument from creation had assumed creatio 
ex ntihilo. 


52 Cf. Metaphysics IX. 8. 1049b, 24 seq. and XII. 7. 1072b, 3 seq. 
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found in Alfarabis3 All these three arguments are in fact 
only different forms of one and the same argument. They 
are all based upon the two principles mentioned above, cau- 
sality and the impossibility of an infinite regress. Motion, 
potentiality, and possibility are all forms of causality and they 
are in a way interchangeable terms. In Greek the same term 
Sdvayts means both potentiality and possibility, and Aristotle 
defines motion as the actuality of that which is potential so 
far as it is potentials+ and also as the actuality of that which 
is movable so far as it is movable.ss A hybrid form of the 
cosmological proof, made up of the Platonic principle of 
creation and of the Aristotelian principle as to the impossibility 
of an infinite regress, is to be found in Bahya.5® 

In addition to the argument from motion already mentioned, 
Aristotle has another argument, also based upon motion, but 
without involving the principle of infinity. It may best be 
described in the words of Gomperz as a postulate of logical 
symmetry.5? From the fact that there are things which are 
moved but do not move, and there are things which both 
move and are moved, he infers that there must be something 
which moves but is not moved.s? This argument, too, has 
found its place in Jewish philosophy, and together with the 
previous three forms of the Aristotelian cosmological proof 
makes up Maimonides’ four proofs for the existence of God.s59 

The literary treatment of these proofs in Jewish philosophic 
texts might become an interesting subject of investigation in a 
comprehensive study of the proofs of the existence of God. 
But even in such a summary sketch as this it will not be 
altogether out of place to discuss at some length the different 


53 Guttmann, Die Relivionsphilosophie des Abraham ibn Daud aus Toledo, 
p- 120. 

54 Physics III. 1. 201a, I1o—1I. 

55 Physics III. 2. 202a, 7—8. 

56 Hobot ha-Lebabot I. 5. 

57 Greek Thinkers IV. 219. 

58 Cf. Metaphysics XII. 7. 1072a, 20, Physics VIII. 5. 256b, 23; De Anima 
III. 10. 433b, 13. 

59 Moreh Nebukim Il. 1 
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usages made by Abraham ibn Daud and Maimonides of 
Aristotle’s two proofs from motion. Abraham ibn Daud it was 
who for the first time introduced the second stage of the 
cosmological proof in Jewish philosophy. It his work it is 
found in two of its forms, motion and possibility.°° He has 
also reproduced Aristotle’s second argument from motion, 
although with a slight verbal modification;®* but, curiously 
enough, unlike Maimonides, he does not employ it as a proof 
for the existence of God. He uses it only to prove the im- 
movability of the Intelligences. The question naturally arises, 
why did not Abraham ibn Daud use the second proof from 
motion as a proof for the existence of God? 

It will be rather difficult to answer this question properly 
without having to turn for a while from the main read of our 
inquiry and into some of its intricate byways. The philosophy 
we are here considering now is a close-knit system and it is 
well-nigh impossible to probe a single point and not be obliged 
to overhaul the entire structure. It is often the despair of the 
student to find an effective way of isolating a problem without 
having to wander far off into devious directions to trace the 
paths where its roots lie concealed. Perhaps, the best and 
most economic way of attacking our present problem would 
be to preface the discussion by a few general remarks. 

There is, to begin with, the controversy with regard to 
the relation of God to the Intelligences and the celestial spheres 
with which many names are associated but which we shall 
present here under the names of its two chief exponents, 
Averroes and Avicenna.®? According to Averroes, God is one 
of the many Intelligences which preside each over its respec- 
tive sphere. He is the Intelligence of the outermost, all-en- 
compassing, inerratic sphere, the first heaven, so called. He 


60 Emunah Ramah Il. 1, pp. 47—48. 

6x Of. cit. Il. iv. 2, p. 61, YD OF INR: OWI OD wow mie'yps mn 
M OD RT AMT yp ww Pom. Ayan bs Jak 3H IDS, Ay snbap ys 
yyinw Sap ys yap wow pom... .. pyran. 

62 Moses ha-Lavi in his Ma‘amar Elohi (MS. Bodleian 1324. 5) alligns on 
the side of Avicenna also Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Themistius and Alfarabi. 
He himself joins this group. See also Oy Adonai IV. 12. 
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moves that sphere directly in the same manner as the other 
Intelligences move their own respective spheres, as a final 
cause as well as an efficient and formal cause, and it is through 
this motion, which God imparts directly to the outermost 
sphere, that He becomes the mover of the entire universe. 
He differs from the other Intelligences only by reason of His 
priority in degree and importance, being the cause of the 
Intelligences not only but also of the spheres, all of which 
proceed from Him simultaneously and not by way of succession, 
one from the other. On all these points Avicenna has entirely 
different views. God, according to him, is a being beyond the 
Intelligences. He does not move directly any of the spheres, 
but as a remote cause He may be said to be the mover of 
the universe in so far as He is the object of desire and thought 
of all the Intelligences. The proximate cause of the motion 
of the outermost sphere is an Intelligence, who is an emanation 
from God, the first and only emanation from God; all the 
other Intelligences and spheres proceed from that first Intelligence 
by way of succession, one from another.63 It may be said 
that after a manner Avicenna conceives God as a transcendent 
being, Averroes conceives Him as an immanent being. 

Then there is a second point. Both Avicenna and Aver- 
roes agree that the Intelligences are not moved reciprocally 
and accidentally by the spheres in which they produce motion. 
Though in a general sense the Intelligences constitute an 
internal principle of motion in the spheres analogous to the 
soul in living beings, still, unlike souls, they receive no acci- 
dental motion in return, and this because of the peculiar re- 
lation the Intelligences bear to the spheres. Avicenna explains 
their relation as that of the Active Intellect to the human 
mind.** Moses Narboni, speaking for Averroes, explains it 
after the manner of the relation of the Acquired Intellect to 
man in Maimonides’s psychology.®s 


63 See commentaries on Moreh Nebukim Il. 1. 4, 22, especially Shem-Tob. 

64 See Horten, Die Metaphysik Avicennas, 593. “Daher besitzt also jede 
Sphare einen unkérperlichen, fir sich bestehenden Geist, der sich zu ihrer Seele 
verhalt, wie der aktive Intellekt zu unserer Seele.” 

65 See Narboni on Moreh Nebukim Il, Introduction, Proposition XI. %> 
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A third point is a follows. The divergent views of Avicenna 
and Averroes were meant to be interpretations of Aristotle’s 
discussion of the First Mover. The controversy is therefore 
sometimes reduced to the question whether Aristotle’s argu- 
ments from motion, whereby he proves the existence of a 
first immovable mover, was meant to prove the existence of 
God or was only meant to prove the existence of an immov- 
able first Intelligence who is not God. According to Avicenna, 
the immovable First Mover which, in Metaphysics XII. 7, 
Aristotle identifies with God is not the immovable first mover 
the existence of which he establishes by his arguments from 
motion. The latter is only the first Intelligence. It will be 
noted in that in Pzyszcs VIII Aristotle never explicitly identified 
his elicited first mover with God. According to Averroes, 
identifying as he does the Intelligence of the first sphere with 
God, the proofs from motion naturally constitute proofs for 
the existence of God. 

Finally, as a result of this interpretation of Aristotle, Avi- 
cenna makes no use of the arguments from motion as proofs 
of the existence of God but invented in their stead the argu- 
ment from possibility and necessity. Furthermore, the Avicen- 
neans are rather chary of the use of the expression first mover 
as a designation of God inasmuch as according to their inter- 
pretation the term in its more rigid sense is used by Aristotle 


pve xd may awpm 5/5, moins my swpn Saban oy sawp xinw issy mt Sown 
ONY IN WR Aw D7 NYT Dd [mIpan] Ap dow nlp. Appr yyysnp w39NI 
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66 See Moses ha-Lavi, Ma‘amar Elohi. nwo mbxm Aon ond “nde spxp 
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QT wR yupT NID 5x invpma. See also remark of Isaac Albalag in his 
commentary on Alazali’s Makasid Il, quoted by Steinschneider in his Uéer- 
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as a designation of the First Intelligence. More frequently do 
they designate God by the expressions First Cause, M3WS8" 72D, 
and Necessary Existent, MIN*sDT 3nd. 

Now, both Abraham ibn Daud and Maimonides are followers 
of Avicenna with regard to the transcendency of God and the 
process of emanation. They differ, however, as to the immov- 
ability of the Intelligences and it is here that the reason for 
the different usages they make of the second argument from 
motion is to be found. 

Abraham ibn Daud leaves us in no doubt as to his belief 
in the immovability of the Intelligences Agnia and again he 
states with great precision and with much emphasis that the 
Intelligences are as immovable as God himself.67 He explains 
the reason for their immovability in terms used by Avicenna, 
namely, that they are related to the spheres after the manner 
of the Active Intellect to the human mind.6’ This together 
with his Avicennean conception of a God transcending the 
Intelligences would naturally make it impossible for him to 
use the second argument from motion as a proof for the 
existence of God. The argument, as may be recalled, established 
only the existence of an immovable mover, but, according to 
Abraham ibn Daud, the Intelligences are no less immovable 
than God. 

If, however, Abraham ibn Daud was justified in not using 
the second argument from motion as a proof for the existence 
of God, how then could he use as such the first argument 
from motion? That argument, too, establishes only the existence 
of an immovable mover which to him must not necessarily 
be God. Neither Avicenna nor Averroes claim anything more 
for it. If Averroes makes it a proof for the existence of God, 
it is only because he identifies God with the Intelligence of 


67 Emunah Ramah Xl. iv. 2, p. 62. D'W3kT WDDT 2D, TAY Seww darws 
3“8, yori xd yap yp 55> wesdw mex any, IN yan xo wR MapAW dp 
IW PWRIT 3OTW ID DIX OwWIkAY AIwh — on wyim xd ws oy ION 
mpsym Sax, yyian xd ows 5x 8d, pws os ow nyinges mm, SM RIT yon Nd 
DNDD Dow “pway I>, OMTIOD O97 wim xd WK. See also pp. 64, 66, 68. 

68 Emunah Ramah Il, iv. 2, p. 62. D'OYYT JO OMIT DWWE DDYY NDI 
DwiNT weIT ok SyIBT DowrgMINTID, (Mw_IN) HD O'Nwd OF WH. 
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the outermost sphere. But Abraham ibn Daud stretches the 
argument to prove the existence of a first mover which he 
identifies with Avicenna’s Necessary Existent, calling the In- 
telligence of the outermost sphere a second mover, as may 
be inferred from his statement that the second Intelligence is 
a third mover.6? Now, it must be admitted that Aristotle’s 
first proof from motion could be easily modified and made to 
prove the existence of Avicenna’s God. Maimonides, as we 
shall presently see, did so modify it. Nor would it be im- 
possible to discover traces of such a modification in Abraham 
ibn Daud’s restatement of the argument, or, better still, to 
read into it some new meaning. Nowhere, however, does he 
give us the slightest hint or suggestion of a conscious effort 
to justify his position. It is well to acclaim Abraham ibn Daud 
as the first to introduce the proof from motion in Jewish 
philosophy, but was he justified in doing so? Does he speak 
the language of a pioneer whose innovations, when unaccom- 
panied by a statement of reasons and explanations, would only 
tend to land him in a maze of inconsistencies? All this would 
seem to point to the conclusion that Abraham ibn Daud was 
blindly following a certain literary source, unknown to me at the 
present writing, where the application of the argument from 
motion as a proof of the existence of the Avicennean God 
was fully and satisfactorily accounted for. 

The case of Maimonides is much clearer. He uses both 
the first and the second arguments from motion as proofs for 
the existence of Avicenna’s God, and he does so without in- 
volving himself in any inconsistencies, owing to his particular 
theory of the movability of the Intelligences. 

Maimonides happens to be of the opinion, in which he 
seems to be alone, that the Intelligences have accidental motion. 
He conceives the Intelligences to be related to the sphere 
neither as the Active Intellect to the human mind nor as the 
Acquired Intellect to the human body. The Intelligences are 
indivisible forces within the spheres as is the hylic intellect in 
the human body, as a result of which they are moved accident- 


69 Emunah Ramah Xl. iv. 3, p. 64. JO TVR AN ANITA mM PD InN 
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ally. It is this theory, which he states elsewhere,?° that makes 
him say, in his discussion of his first proof, as follows: “As 
for the fourth case, namely, that the [ultimate] mover of the 
sphere be an indivisible force residing in it in the same manner 
as the human soul resides in man, it is likewise impossible 
that this mover alone, even though indivisible, should be the 
cause of the perpetual motion. For if this were its first mover 
[par excellence], that mover would have an accidental motion.”7? 
Again says he: “It is inadmissible that the Intelligence which 
moves the uppermost sphere should be the Necessary Existent.”7? 
He therefore concludes that the first immovable mover which 
is identified with God is not the proximate motive agent of 
the outermost sphere but rather the remote and final cause: 
“And this is God, praised be His name, that is to say, the 
First Cause which moves the sphere.”73 It is this First Cause 
of motion, the only immovable mover, whose relation to the 
world is described by Maimonides after the analogy of the 
relation of the Acquired Intellect to the human body.74 

Thus Maimonides’ reason for converting Aristotle’s proofs 
from motion into proofs for the existence of Avicenna’s God 


70 Moreh Nebukim 1. 72. mip. wx ovdsdan ‘Sows att nom eT AM. 
Cf. Narboni on Moreh Nebukim II, Introduction, Proposition XI, JS Wa) 
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7% Moreh Nebukim Yl. 1, First Proof. Maimonides seems to be using the 
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72 Moreh Nebukim Il. 4. 

73 Moreh Nebukim Il. 1, First Proof. 
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is quite clear. But the question may now be raised, was 
Maimonides justified in transforming the argument of Aristotle 
in the face of the declaration by both Avicenna and Averroes 
that it was meant to prove only the existence of an immovable 
Intelligence of the outermost sphere? Or, to put in other words, 
is Maimonides’ restatement of Aristotle’s first proof from motion 
a perversion of the original Aristotelian proof or is it a legitim- 
ate interpretation thereof? The object of my subsequent remarks 
is to show that Maimonides was fully justified in setting his 
new construction on Aristotle’s argument and that it was fully 
warranted by the original text of the eighth book of the 
Physics. 

Aristotle’s first argument from motion aims to prove two 
things: First, that there is a first mover. Second, that the first 
mover is immovable. The first point is proved by the denial 
of an infinite regress; the second point is based on the eternity 
of motion. The successive stages of the argument are as follows. 
It begins with the proposition that everything which is moved 
is moved by something else externally.75 As this, however, 
cannot go on infinitely, it is concluded that there must be 
something which is first moved without being moved by any- 
thing else externally. This marks the end of the first part of 
the argument, and in the seventh book of the Physzcs, assuming 
that book to be Aristotelian, Aristotle stops at that. In the 
eighth book, however, the argument is carried on further. For 
what the argument has thus far established is the fact that in 
a series of mota and moventia we must ultimately arrive, owing 
to the impossibility of an infinite regress, at a motum which 
has not external movens and which must, however, have an 
internal movens. Or, in other words, the argument at this point 
has shown that the outermost sphere must be a self-moving 
body, its moving agent being an inner principle, related to 
the body of the sphere, in a general way, after the analogy 
of the soul to the body of living beings. This inner principle 
of motion is what Aristotle calls the first mover. But here a 


7s Cf. Physics VII. 1, 241b, 24, and VIII. 4, 256a, 2-3. 
76 Op. cit. VII. 1. 2420, 19-20, and VIII. 5. 2574, 17-21. 
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new question comes up. Motion, according to Aristotle, is 
eternal, and eternal motion cannot be explained except on the 
assumption of a first mover who is absolutely immovable.77 
Now, in living beings, says Aristotle, the internal moving 
principle, namely, the soul, while immovable fer se, is moved 
per accidens by the motion of the body.?® The first mover, 
however, he argues, cannot be like that; it must be absolutely 
immovable, inasmuch as the motion it produces is eternal.79 
With this statement of facts, Aristotle terminates his argu- 
ment. We are thus left to ourselves to draw our own con- 
clusions. All we have to guide us are the following three 
statements: (1) There is a first mover. (2) The soul of living 
beings is moved .accidentally. (3) The first mover, unlike the 
soul, must be absolutely immovable. When we attempt, how- 
ever, to draw the conclusion, we are confronted with the 
possibility of two interpretations. According to one possible 
interpretation, Aristotle’s three statements might be connected 
as follows: (1) There is a first mover, namely, the Intelligence 
of the first sphere, who is related to the sphere, in a general 
sense, as the soul is related to the body. (2) Though the soul 
of living beings is moved accidentally, (3) still the first mover, 
namely, the Intelligence, is absolutely immovable, because its 
specific relation to the sphere is like that of the Active or 
Acquired Intellect to man. According to another possible 
interpretation, the three statements would be connected as 
follows: (1) There is a first mover, namely, the Intelligence of 
the first sphere, who is related to the sphere, specifically, as 
the hylic intellect is related to man. (2) Inasmuch as the soul 
of living beings, including the hylic intellect of man, is moved 
accidentally, (3) consequently, the first mover, who must be 
absolutely immovable, cannot he the Intelligence of the first 
sphere, but must be something transcendent. The interpretation 
of Aristotle will thus depend upon the view one happens to 
hold with regard to the movability of the Intelligences. Maimo- 


77 Op. cit. VIII. 6. 258b, 10-12. 
78 Op. cit. VIII. 6. 259b, 16-20. 
79 Op. cit. VIII. 6. 259b, 20 seq. 
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nides, therefore, believing as he did in the movability of the 
Intelligences—a view which is closely bound up with a particular 
phase in his system of psychology—was justified in following 
the second interpretation and prove by Aristotle’s first argument 
from motion the existence of Avicenna’s transcendent God. 

It would take us too far afield to treat here, with all the 
fullness it deserves, of the third stage of the development of 
the cosmological proof ushered in by Crescas. The present 
writer hopes to submit the result of his studies on this subject 
in a work entitled Crescas’s Critique of Aristotle and Maimo- 
nides. But it would seem fitting to conclude this concatenation 
of notes on the proofs of the existence of God with an obser- 
vation on the historical confusion displayed in a statement by 
Spinoza as to the development of the cosmological proof. 
Spinoza, speaking with approval of Crescas’s elimination of 
the impossibility of an infinite regress from the cosmological 
proof, expresses himself this wise: “But I should like first to 
observe here, that the later Peripatetics have, I think, mis- 
understood the proof given by the ancients who sought to 
demonstrate the existence of God. This, as I find it in a 
certain Jew named Rabbi Chasdai, runs as follows.”® The 
implication of this passage is that the cosmological proof as 
given by the ancients, that is, Aristotle, was vitiated by the 
later Peripatetics, that is, the mediaeval Aristotelians, but was 
restored to its pristine, genuine form by Rabbi Chasdai. This 
is not exactly what we know of the history of the proof. 
Fritz Mauthner wisely remarks in a recent publication: “Spinoza 
and Kant (von Sokrates and Platon nicht zu reden) wuBten 
wenig von der Geschichte der Philosophie.”®* 


80 Epistola XII (olim XXIX). 
81 Spinoza, p. 24, Dresden 1921. 
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MOSES IBN CHIQUITILLA AS POET 
SAMUEL POZNANSKI, Warsaw, Poland 


OSES IBN CHIQUITILLA (Gikatilla) was not only a 
distinguished Bible exegete and Hebrew grammarian but 
also an eminent poet according to the statements of Moses 
Ibn Ezra and Judah Harizi. But while we know of many 
citations from his commentary on the Bible, and also have a 
great part of his commentary on Psalms and Job in the 
original Arabic* as well as some fragments of his monograph 
on the Masculine and Feminine (n3xndst “PDTNOSX AND), 
recently edited, we have only a few fragments of his poetic 
compositions. 

In my monograph on Ibn Chiquitilla (p. 24, 121), I was 
able to make known only two strophes of his, which are cited 
by Moses Ibn Ezra in his Poetics. But it became evident 
afterwards that the words m>5x hn Ad wpa ja8 of Moses Ibn 
Ezra referred only to the first strophe, the second referring to 
himself and taken from the end of a poem which he adressed 
to Isaac Ibn Mashkaran.3 Instead S. A. Wertheimer has since 
published a Piyyut that is attributed to Moses Ibn Chiquitilla 
(a>wp3 j2 MwH 5) and has JOP MWD in the acrostic. It must 
be mentioned that the name Chiquitilla originates from the 
Spanish “Chico” which means “little”.s 


x See my article in ZA 26 (1911), 38. 

2 By Kokowzow in his Moviye Materyala etc. (Petrograd 1916), p. 59-66. 
Comp. also the Russian part p. 196-201. 

3 Comp. Brody, MGWJ XL. 36, n. 13, and ZA 1. c. 39, n. I. 

4 nowy 33, part III, Jerusalem 1902, fol. 16; comp. his Preface p. 8, 
and ZA, 1. c. 

5 It is true also Moses Ibn Ezra signs jp. Comp. Landshuth, Oxomasé- 
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Happily Doctor Davidson has published two more poems 
of Ibn Chiquitilla in the FFZP 1. 313-317. One has expressedly 
the title 5t nowps ja Mwy 'p but no acrostic, while the other 
has no title, but has instead the acrostic JWP TW ‘38. Davidson 
doubts whether the second poem can be attributed to Ibn 
Chiquitilla because in this case J73 would not be missing in 
the acrostic. But in my opinion this circumstance would not 
be sufficient to disprove his authorship since the Piyut edited 
by Wertheimer likewise wants the word }m30 and has the 
word }§P instead. There is, however, internal evidence to show 
that the second poem is not by Ibn Chiquitilla. Both poems 
have almost the same theme, i. e., the relation of Israel to 
God as of a beloved to her lover.? But while the first poem 
has but little poetic quality and can be taken as rhymed prose, 
the second one has all the marks of the developed Hebrew 
. poetry in Spain, and by its imagery often reminds us of Judah 
Halevi. It is therefore quite improbable that both poems were 
written by the same poet. On the other hand Ibn Chiquitilla’s 
authorship of the first poem may also be proven by the fact 
that the Hebrew text is followed by an Arabic line and we 
know from Moses Ibn Ezra that Ibn Chiquitilla had composed 
poems in both languages.® 

I would add that the late Harkavy had communicated to 
me in a letter of October 12, 1899 that he found in the 
Library in Petersburg some MS. pages which he took for a 
part of Moses Ibn Ezra’s Aprinds FAbxpo (Heb. owian navy). 
There occurs in one place the following: 9995 yw jnon mend 
13222 722 TA ny Wyn wp iw A MDT It aA pan 
and in another: taqyo> ‘hos meads ma pwepr ynon mwnd 


6 But Davidson did not mention the notice of Brody as well as the 
publication of Wertheimer. 

7 The copyist misunderstood the inner sense of the poem and thought it 
was composed by the poet for his wedding day. 

8 Also Sion mw) in the line before seems to be Arabic. Such Hebrew- 
Arabic poems were also composed by Judah Halevi 

9 Moses ha-Kohen has a poem on this. 

10 Moses ha-Kohen ha-Katan has composed a strophe similar to that of 
the Arab. 
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that possibly both pieces belong to Moses Ibn Chiquitilla. The 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


By IsRAEL DAVIDSON 


Dr. Poznanski was good enough to let me see the preceding 
article in manuscript. I welcome the additional proof which he 
brings forth that the first of the two poems published by me 
in the Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy is from the pen 
of Moses Ibn Chiquitilla, but I am not impressed with what 
he chooses to call internal evidence against Chiquitilla’s author- 
ship of the second poem. There is no reason why a poet 
should not write in two different styles. On the other hand 
his argument that the omission of the word jm> from the 
acrostic is not sufficient to disprove the authorship of Chiqui- 
tilla, since the Piyut edited by Wertheimer likewise wants this 
particular word, is based on unreliable data. The fact is that 
the poem O° IHN JBI NaN edited by Wertheimer, though 
it has the superscription n> wps ja mwp 0 is really the com- 
position of Moses Ibn Ezra, as is proven by the fact that it 
is included in his Divan. (Comp. Neubauer, Ca¢. I, No. 1972, 
where JB2 is a misprint for JB5.) This poem, moreover, is also 
found as a JINd for My Hw in the Ritual of Avignon, 
which is known to contain many of the compositions of Moses 
Ibn Ezra. (Comp. prwsb"p 37309 5°97 whwd s1> Amsterdam 1759, 
fol. 191, and Moses Cremieu’s 18> Mw dNIT vol. 4, Aix 1832, 
fol. 297a.) In both these places, however, the body of the poem 
is missing and only the first and last stanzas are retained, a 
feature of abbreviation which is very common in this particular 
ritual. In other words, both Poznanski and myself agree that 
Chiquitilla’s authorship of the second poem is a matter of 
doubt, but we disagree about the evidence. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN RABBI 
OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY (DAVID IBN YAHYA?) 


ALEXANDER MARX, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, U.S. A. 


HEN WE THINK of a medieval Rabbi we imagine a 

man who is engrossed in Talmudic studies to the ex- 
clusion of anything else, whose sole relation to his community 
consists in the decision of legal questions, and whose interest 
in education is limited to the instruction of the advanced 
students in Talmudic lore. Such a characterisation never fitted 
the really prominent Rabbis in any country. Moreover, we 
hardly find a single representative of this type in Italy. In 
that country the state of Jewish culture never sank to the 
depths to which centuries of uninterrupted persecution and 
oppression degraded the Jews of Northern Europe. Here the 
Jews were never excluded from general culture and we there- 
fore expect to find a different type of spiritual leader in har- 
mony with the surroundings. We can see from the literary 
activity of the Italian Rabbis that although they lived in the 
ghetto their horizon was generally not narrow and that they 
were e. g., complete masters of the vernacular in which they 
created a considerable literature.2 Nevertheless, we have but 
little information about the duties and activities of their daily 
life. In an autograph MS. in the Seminary Library I have 


t The responsum of Ibn Yahya was originally intended as a contribution to a 
projected volume of studies to commemorate the 6oth birthday of one of the 
greatest scholars among the Rabbis of our time, Oberrabbiner Dr. Immanuel 
Loew; however, this volume did not appear. 

2 See Steinschneider, Letteratura Italiana dei Giudei, Rome, 1884 and 
Italienische Literatur der Juden in Monatsschrift, 1898—1900. 
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found a document which to some extent helps to fill this gap 
in our knowledge and I think deserves publication. 

The MS. consists of only 7 pages and contains the draft3 of 
a memorandum by a well-known Rabbi of Naples, claiming 
that his congregation had to pay him the arrears of his salary. 
The author points out in the form of a responsum that in 
spite of his not having made any claims on a former occasion 
when a new contract was entered into, the community was 
legally bound to pay him his salary for the twelve years he 
had been active among them. Incidentally he gives an account 
of his activity and the duties which he had voluntarily taken 
upon himself, and these casual remarks are perhaps the most 
important parts of his memorial from a historical point of view. 

Before taking up this subject, we must discuss the per- 
sonality of the writer who signs his name at the end of the 
document, David ibn Yahyah.t He was a member of a very 
famous family which has found a historian—unfortunately a very 
unreliable one—in one of our writer’s grandsons, Gedaliah ibn 
Yahya. The latter incorporated into his Shalshelet ha-Kabbalas 
or, as he called it himself, Sefer Yahya, all the information he 
had about the genealogy of his family, after having devoted a 
special work to this subject, which is not extant. The notorious 
Carmoly compiled his history of the Yahya family® mainly on 
the basis of Gedaliah’s notes, adding considerable confusion. Our 
document permits us to correct both in some minor details. 

Don Joseph ibn Yahya,7 the father of our hero, one of the 
most prominent Jews of Portugal, had been informed by an 


3 The MS. is written in rabbinical characters; in several instances words 
are crossed out and corrected and additions are made on the margin. It is 
therefore unlikely that this is the copy which Ibn Yahya handed in; while on 
the other hand it certainly is an autograph. The text is printed here, as cor- 
rected by the author, The Ms. formerly was part of Codex Halberstam 489-90; 
see Marx, Untersuchungen zum Siddur des Gaon R. Amram I, Berlin (1908) 16. 

4 Cassuto, Gk Ebrei a Firenze nell eta del venascimento, Florence (1918), 
258, note 3 gives a full bibliography about David. 

S$ Venice 1587. 

6 YM 929 D‘O'n “D9, Frankfurt a. M. 1850. 

7 The source for the following paragraph is the preface of Joseph ben 
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influential friend in 1495 of King Juan’s intention to force him 
to become converted. Upon receipt of this warning he fled 
immediately at night with his three sons, being forced to leave 
the rest of his family and most of his property in the clutches 
of the tyrant. He barely escaped with his life to Castile, 
pursued by the king’s ships. Here new dangers confronted 
them. After the expulsion of 1492 every Jew found in Castile 
was liable to be put to death. Through the good offices of a 
very influential old Christian friend of Joseph’s, however, the 
count Don Alvara of Braganza, who had escaped persecutions 
by the same Portuguese king, the Ibn Yahyas were permitted 
to proceed. In Castile the party was joined by the wife of 
our writer who had managed to follow them disguised in 
men’s clothing. 

After a difficult sea-voyage which lasted five months and 
during which they could not get any proper food, they finally 
reached Pisa. Here new troubles were in store for them and 
only after paying large sums of money were they allowed to 
proceed to Florence. There Joseph, the son of our writer, of 
whom we shall have to speak afterwards was born. Thence 
the family proceeded to Ferrara where they were received 
kindly; but again they were thrown into prison for having 
given financial support to Marannos. They had to buy their 
liberty for 7000 florins. In consequence of all these troubles 
Don Joseph ibn Yahya, the head of the family, died in 1498 
about 70 years old and his body was sent to Safed in accor- 
dance with his last wishes. 

After his father’s death our Rabbi removed to Ravenna 
and later settled with his family in Imola. For the subsequent 
events of his life we get authentic information from our text. 
In October 1525 after the death of his older son Judah, he 
came from Rome to Naples to recover the property of his 
deceased son. He sued the man who was in the possession 
of his son’s estate for 100 ducats and engaged a lawyer, with 
whom he had daily conferences, to represent him. 


David Ibn Yahya (the grandson of this Joseph) to his "WW MN, Bologna 1538 
where some further details can be found. 
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In Naples we find at this time a small but rich Jewish 
community largely recruited from the Spanish exiles.§ At their 
head was a brother of the famous scholar and statesman, 
Don Isaac Abravanel, Don Jacob,9 together with his son-in-law 
and nephew Samuel, the youngest son of Don Isaac Abravanel.'° 
As the Jews of the kingdom of Naples at this period lacked 
a spiritual leader, the two Abravanels urged Don David ibn 
Yahya to settle in Naples and to accept the Rabbinate of the 
communities of that Kingdom. At their advise he refused a 
settlement with his debtor on the basis of half the amount 
asked for and he expressed his readiness to take upon himself 
the duties of Rabbi as long as his suit was pending before 
the court and required his presence at Naples. He refused to 
accept a permanent position because a short time before he 
had been engaged by the community of Rome. He obtained 
a favorable judgement in the course of a year but the debtor 
who had meantime lost his fortune left the city in secret and 
Ibn Yahya received nothing. 

When his affairs had been settled, however, Ibn Yahya 
reconsidered his decision to accept the Rabbinate of Rome, 
owing to the political changes which had taken place. The 
action of the Pope, Clement VII, in joining the struggle between 
the French king, Francis II, and the emperor Charles V, taking 
the side of the former, made it appear unsafe for Ibn Yahya to 
settle in Rome, which as a matter of fact was conquered by Charles 
shortly after. He, therefore, continued in his position at Naples. 
This plain statement of his sounds quite different from his 
grandson’s account,’? that in the middle of his life the holy 


8 Ferrorelli, Gi Ebrei nell’ Italia Meridionale, Turin (1915) 78 seq. 

9 Ferrorelli, p. 89 has collected some references to Jacob Abravanel from 
archives. His theory that he was a son of Isaac Abravanel is rightly contra- 
dicted by Cassuto 1. c. p. 89, note 1. Our document at last enables us to settle 
the question of his relationship to the famous statesman.— For the use of 133 
as nephew, comp. Blau, Leo Modena’s Briefe, 169-70. 

10 About Samuel Abravanel and his wife Benvenida, see Margulies, Rivista 
Israehitica III. 98 seq. 

11 As to the sufferings of the Jews at this occasion see Vogelstein und 
Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, IL. 47-50. 

12 mbapn nbwhw f. 66a. 
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congregations of Naples elected him and called him to become 
their judge and spiritual leader (while he still was at Imola). 
In the next year Don Jacob Abravanel died and soon after- 
wards, in 1528, the French under Lautrec besieged Naples, 
and the Jewry of the kingdom underwent severe trials. 

Although the community called upon Ibn Yahya to exercise 
all rabbinical functions, he did not receive any salary for several 
years, notwithstanding the fact that the two Abravanels had 
promised him a proper income when urging him to accept 
the post. Being by nature very patient and feeling deeply the 
sufferings of his coreligionists, our Rabbi let five year pass 
without protesting against the attitude of his community. But 
when his expectations that in better times they would on their 
own initiative take the proper steps were not realised, he 
announced in November 1530 that he intended to leave the 
city. As soon as this news spread the greater part of the 
community came to him, urged him to reconsider his plan, 
and prevailed upon him to stay promising him an annual salary 
of 100 scudi in gold. At the suggestion of his friends Ibn 
Yahya refrained at this occasion from any mention of the 
salary due him for the past years. His hope, however, that 
his financial troubles with the rich community would now be 
settled forever was, as he found out to his dismay after a few 
years, bitterly disappointed. Only for three years did he receive 
his salary regularly. Afterwards, payments became very irregular; 
sometimes he was not paid anything at all for a whole year; 
in other years he received only part of what was due him, 
the community claiming that they had spent all their money 
for other purposes. 

Their plea was not unfounded, for the Jews of Naples were 
called upon to spend very large sums of money in their own 
interest as well as for the redemption of their unfortunate 
coreligionists who had been taken captive by the ships of the 
Italian republics or the numerous corsairs and faced slavery if 
the sums asked for their ransom were not forthcoming. 

A letter of our David Ibn Yahya gives some information 
on this point. After having spent 3000 gold florins for such 
purposes besides the expenses for feeding and clothing the 


39 
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unfortunate prisoners, a new convoy of several hundred had 
been brought by Andrea Doria after he had conquered some 
Greek cities. The Naples Jewry had imposed upon itself a 
special tax of 2000 ducats, raising besides 700 ducats in one 
day; but these sums were quite inadequate and a considerable 
number of these Greek Jews were sold as slaves in various 
parts of Sicily and Southern Italy being compelled to work on 
Sabbaths and to live on forbidden food. Accordingly, David 
appealed in the name of his community to those of Northern 
Italy to contribute towards the ransom of the suffering co- 
religionists, giving incidentally the foregoing information. 

The Jewry of Naples itself was threatened by an edict of 
expulsion dispatched on January 5, 1533 to the vice-king, Peter 
of Toledo, by Charles V. This was not carried out; the period 
of six months granted them for the settling of their affairs 
was repeatedly prolonged until on November 30, 1535, per- 
mission to stay for another ten years was granted for the 
payment of 10.000 ducats.%* It was no doubt these payments 
to which the community pointed as an excuse ae withholding 
the salary of their Rabbi. 

This attitude finally exhausted the patience of Ibn Yahya 
and he felt himself compelled to address a formal claim to 
the community for the arrears of his salary. It seems that Ibn 
Yahya was forced by family troubles to take this step which 
was evidently very distasteful to him. He incidentally mentions 
that his only remaining son, Joseph, who took his place at his 
home in Imola, was always sickly and instead of being able 
to take charge of his business required constant care and 
attendance. Furthermore, the children of the latter, the grand- 
children of our writer, were growing up and he had to engage 
a teacher to instruct them; thus his absence from his home 
had caused him expenses and distinct losses. We may con- 
clude from these remarks that the financial status of the family 


13 Loeb, Foseph Haccohen et les chroniqueurs Fuifs, Paris (1888), 21-22, 
cf. p. 12, no. 36-7. 

4 Kauffmann, REF XX. go and 57. 

14° This was very natural if we consider the troubles his mother passed 
through before his birth which are only partly mentioned above. 
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had deteriorated in the recent past. When David’s father had 
left Lisbon with his three sons, he had taken a considerable 
fortune with him—according to Gedaliah, his great grandson, 
100.000 crusados.'s The family had carried on some business 
at Imola, their customers being recruited, according to a state- 
ment of his son Joseph, from the ruling spheres of the land.*® 

Changed circumstances had compelled Ibn Yahya against 
his practice of the first 8-10 years of his Rabbinate to accept 
presents from the parents of some of his pupils who felt 
thankful for the great trouble he took with their children, as he 
saved them the expense of engaging a private instructor or 
“repetitor”. He carefully kept note of all such extra income 
and spent it all on the teaching of children and on charity. 
May «we perhaps conclude that he used it for the education 
of his grandchildren? Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
in the year 1538 when Ibn Yahyah addressed this memorial 
to his congregation, his son, Joseph, published two of his 
works, a commentary on the Hagiographa and a theological 
book, Zorah Or, in Bologna. A year later Joseph died.?7 

We do not know what action the community took upon 
the claims of the Rabbi, but he remained in Naples three 
more years, until the expulsion of the Jews from that king- 
dom in 1540 or 41.%* In an abridgement of his cousin’s and 
namesake’s Hebrew grammar (O99 )1¥), which appeared 
in Rome, he is still called the Rabbi of the communities of 
the kingdom of Naples.*9 It is therefore evident that it was 
not published later than 1540. 


15 nbopn nbwhw f. 63a. 

16 Postscript. to this commentary on the Five Scrolls, Bologna, 1538, 
f.. 41d nyinoy msn ows yb xwpa Tw ‘nimi. In the preface to this 
commentary he informs us that formerly his brother Judah had attended to 
the business of the family, and only after the death of the latter had he to 
turn from his studies to the affairs of the world. 

17 mbopn nbwow f. 66a. 

18 Graetz IX.3 306, note 1. 

19 SypRID MDbem mbmp pad ww 1s aM 4 WW WD Tanw pript spb. 
Steinschneider, Katalog Minchen® nar, 3283, and Nachtrage und Berichtigungen 
zum Bibliographischen Handbuch 442 ascribes the book by mistake to Joseph 
ben David and, following Zedner, Hebr. Bibliogr. II. 110-11, dates it 1544, 
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He then returned to Rome, as we are informed by a note 
of the well known collector of Hebrew MSS., Johann Albert 
Widmanstadt,” who had enjoyed his instruction in 1532, when 
Ibn Yahya was teaching Talmud in the House of Don Samuel 
Abravanel, and praises him for his unusual erudition. Of his 
commentaries on the Pentateuch and his clear and elegant 
notes on Talmudical treatises which W. mentions, nothing is 
known nor of the philosophic compendia of which his grandson 
speaks.** 

This statement embodies all we know about the writer of 
the document under discussion. Besides the personal notes we 
get some valuable information about the activity of a Rabbi 
in those days and about the subject of education to which we 
will turn now. ) 

We learn that it was the duty of the Rabbi, to teach in 
the forenoon Talmud with commentaries, to decide religious 
and legal questions, to act as judge in litigations between Jews, 
to preach, to enter the decisions of the community into the 
Minute-book (Pinkas), and also to carry on the official corre- 
spondence of the community. 

Ibn Yahya, however, as he repeatedly emphasizes, had 
done much more. He devoted a great deal of time to the 
instruction of the young. Instead of only lecturing to them on 
one Halakah a day, he extended his instruction till late in the 
afternoon, (6 o’clock p. m.), repeating the subject with the 
younger children until they knew it well without the usual 


Zedner in his Cafalogue, and Schwab, Jucunables Orientaux state more correctly 
[1540?]. 

20 Perles, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der hebr. und aram. Studien, Minchen 
(1884), 181. Widmanstadt curiously writes Joseph Jechia, instead of David. From 
his statement that Ibn Yahya lectured in Samuel Abravanel’s house, Graetz 
(l. c. p. 41) wrongly concludes that he was called to Naples by Samuél. 

2x 1. c. f. 66a. An explanation of his is quoted by his son Joseph in the 
preface to his commentary on the Psalms. Two poems of his are printed: one 
in honour of his relative and namesake’s ond wh which was compiled for 
him (74 1. c.) and one in praise of the Pentateuch, Lisbon 1491 (Cat. Bodl. 864). 
A third poem, on the expulsion from Portugal 1497 is extant in MS. Carmoly 
135—Halberstam 318 f. 68—Caz. Hirschfeld 362, V; see Steinschneider, Ge- 
schichishteratur 86; comp. Carmoly l. c. p. 29. 
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employment of a “repetitor”. He further extended the curriculum 
to include cantilation of the Biblical readings, grammar, poetics, 
logic, study of Jedaiah Bedarshz’s moralistic manual Behinnath 
Olam, and Gazzali’s book on philosophic topics, Kawanoth ha- 
Filusufim of which D. Kaufmann possessed a copy transcribed 
by our writer with his own hand.*? On alternating Sabbaths 
he read the Kusarz and the Moreh Nebukim. His instruction 
was very successful, the number of his pupils grew large, and 
the parents appreciated the great interest he took in the 
education of their children.?3 

In his judicial activity Ibn Yahya made it his business to 
bring about a peaceful settlement in every instance, visiting 
both parties which were to appear before him. 

As far as his activity as a preacher is concerned, we get 
only the information that he preached regularly every Sabbath 
and that his sermons were well attended and frequently even 
Christian clergymen were present. This suggests that he 
delivered them in the vernacular. 

In his capacity as secretary of the community he carried 
on extensive correspondence in regard to the daily affairs of 
the community as well as in questions of raising funds for the 
redemption of captive Jews, so often necessary in those times, 
and for averting the danger of expulsion. As an illustration of 
this side of Ibn Yahya’s activity we find two circular letters 
of his addressed in 1533 to the communities of the provinces 
of Genoa, Lombardy, and Montferrat urging them to contribute 
towards the ransom for the Jews captured by Doria. From these 
we gain the information about the generous response of the Naples 
community to all such appeals which I mentioned before.’4 

In addition to this official activity Ibn Yahya served as 
a notary to the individual members of the community, writing 


22 REJ XX. 39, note 1; Weiss, Katalog nr. 286. 

23 Guedemann, Monatsschr. 13 (1864), 423, note **) concludes from a 
responsum of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen (see note 28) that instruction of the 
young was excluded from the duties of the Rabbi. Curiously this responsum 
tefers to the very case of David Ibn Yahya published here and the deduction 
is based on the too short extract from the question given by Katzenellenbogen. 

24 See above note 13. 
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the legal and business papers and documents to save the ex- 
pense of paying a Christian scribe, as there was no Jewish 
notary in town. 

Both these activities he considered below his dignity; he 
had not been engaged to attend to them and did not accept 
any remuneration for them; he did not, however, wish letters 
in bad Hebrew style to emanate from his community where 
people were not accustomed to elegance of language, and so 
he had taken this task voluntarily upon himself.’s 

It was customary for a Rabbi to accept offerings from the 
individuals for whom he did such special work as teacher or 
scribe as well as for weddings, halizdt, etc. But Ibu Yahya 
made it his practice from the beginning not to accept anything 
from the members of his community and whenever somebody 
sent him a present, he returned it until the people discontinued 
the practice. Only during the last few years had he been 
compelled to make an exception in the case of. the parents 
of some of his smaller pupils. 

As to the salaries paid at this time he mentions that in 
the kingdom there was another Rabbi, Isaac Corcos,?* in 
Otranto, a poor community, who received 70 ducats annually, 
while R. Azriel in Sulmona received 80 scudi, 50 being paid 
to him by a rich business-man for the instruction of his children, 
the rest being given by the community. To Ibn Yahya the 
sum of 100 scudi had been promised’? after he had been 
acting as Rabbi for five years as mentioned before. 

In reading Ibn Yahya’s memorial carefully, we are struck 
by the great emphasis which was laid on education at that 


25 On the stress laid on good style of official correspondence of this period 
in Italy and especially in the Papal chancellery see J. Burkhardt, Die Kultur 
der Renaissance in Italien, 12. Auflage, besorgt von Ludwig Geiger I, Leipzig 
(1919), 198-99. 

26 On the Corcos family see Vogelstein & Ruger II. 106-8. Is this Isaac 
perhaps identical with the one mentioned p. 107, note 10? According to 
Bartolocci III. 922 he was the author of Codex Vatican 169 which was written 
in Nurenberg, 1420. 

27 It is interesting to compare the data collected by Ludwig Geiger 1 c. 
p- 314-16 on the salaries paid to professors and other scholars. 
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time. There is no side of his activity to which the writer 
refers so frequently; to this, evidently the greater part of his 
day was devoted and that this was not the special hobby of 
an individual we may conclude from the interest the parents 
took in his work as they insisted on paying him specially 
Even more characteristic is the case of the Rabbi of Sulmona 
who received the greater part of his income as teacher of the 
children of one well-to-do business-man. Thus we find a little 
earlier that a scholar of the eminence of Joseph Kolon for a 
time was active exclusively as a teacher of young children. 

It is interesting to note that one of those before whom 
Ibn Yahya placed his case was one of the most eminent 
Rabbis of his time, R. Meir Katzenellenbogen in Padua, whose 
answer has been preserved among his responsa.?® The latter 
refused to render a decision since he and his colleagues had 
some time before adopted a rule never to decide questions 
involving financial matters unless appealed to by both parties. 
He, therefore, only discussed the subject in a general way and 
disagrees with our writer’s claim that his silence when the new 
arrangements were made did not imply his renunciation for all 
sums previously due him. To him, moreover, it is a more 
serious question how his colleague can claim pay for teaching 
since according to Talmudic law one can be paid only for 
loss of time or taking care of children but not for teaching. 
If Rabbis take a salary they only do so by stretching a point. 
Their action would not justify claims of the kind made by 
Ibn Yahya. One would like to know what reply the latter 
made to the legal arguments of his correspondent, but here 
unfortunately, our sources are silent as also in respect to the 
action of the community. 

While information on these points would satisfy our curiosity 
it would hardly add to our knowledge of the time. We are 
probably justified in assuming that Ibn Yahya’s sketch of his 
rabbinical activity is fairly typical for his country and period. 


28 Responsum R. Meir’s nr. 40 in Ap? YU Od NA, Venice 1553 f. gob 
where through some confusion it is stated that Ibn Yahya made his claims 
against the community of Otranto. 
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Unless similar cases come to light however, I would not like 
to consider the action of his community as typical of any 
time and country, but rather regard it as an exception. 


TEXT OF IBN YAHYA’S RESPONSUM 
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DESTRUCTION OR CONSTRUCTION? 


I, ELBOGEN, 
Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, Berlin, Germany 


NLESS ALL SIGNS FAIL, Judaism now stands on the 

threshold of a new epoch—perhaps, it is in the very 
midst of it already. After a period of one hundred and fifty 
years, during which a leaning toward western culture was only 
accepted as the watchword, there has now set in an eastern 
orientation. Not only Palestine is pictured as a goal worth 
while striving for, but even the Eastern European ghetto, in 
its cultural and religious aspects, is represented as a pattern 
worthy of imitation. New ideals overthrow old idols; what has 
hitherto been held in high esteem, is coming to be considered 
detestable and disgusting. 

With the rise of Zionistic literature, the importance of 
Moses Mendelssohn has been systematically deprecated. He 
has been branded the originator of that ignominious Assimi- 
lation. Not very long ago, when a Zionist publishing house 
issued a new edition of Mendelssohn’s Ferusalem, and a Zionist 
critic was compelled to cast a glance into it, he was astounded 
to discover the abundance of Jewish thought and feeling that 
pervaded it. Mendelssohn’s disciples, however, were still left 
open to attack. One might paint them as “bétes-noires”, in- 
asmuch as they yielded completely to assimilation—many, in 
fact, not even shrinking from baptism. 

Let no word of apology be wasted on the Post-Mendels- 
sohnian period. It has dealt us many severe wounds from 
which we are still bleeding today. The historian, however, is 
not satisfied with the mere establishment of harmful results. 
He delves for the deeper causes and strives, wherever possible, 
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to penetrate to the very root of the evil. In the case at hand, 
he must face this question. Were the men of that generation, 
alone to blame for the confusion of mind reigning at that 
time? Were they not, then, not all sprung from orthodox 
parents and reared in Orthodox Judaism? Where, then, was 
the support which Orthodox Judaism offered them? Where 
the protection against life’s vexations and temptations? As 
long as the inclosure of the Ghetto walls propped it, it was 
able to hold its ground, although it was really rotting and 
decaying. At the first contact with fresh air, it went to pieces, 
its precious teachings collapsed and were no longer able to 
serve as solid pillars for the system they had previously upheld. 
What had Orthodox Judaism to offer those who had assimilated 
European culture and had acquired a capacity for independent 
thinking? Let us consider a few testimonies of that day. 
Henrietta Herz™ (1764-1847) writes in her Memoirs “... that 
which should have been able to make me bear up against 
those things that oppressed my mind in early youth, was not 
vouchsafed to me, i. e., the fundamental principles of religion. 
For, instruction along this line among the Jews of that time 
was even more faulty and deficient than it is at present. The 
young children, the girls especially, were actually taught nothing 
of the beliefs of their ancestors. None the less, they were 
solemnly enjoined to observe the forms, i. e. they had to 
observe the countless customs which the faith or rather the 
Rabbis had prescribed. The parents, themselves, who had been 
reared in this fashion, cast aside the irksome ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Jewish traditional life, (which comprised the 
whole of the religion) as soon as they became their own 
masters. Nothing replaced that which had been discarded. So 
they lived on without any thought of God—save, perhaps in 
hours of distress. No devotional feeling fills their souls. They 
cannot pray to God while their hearts are oppressed and 
anguished by endless pain.” 


% JE VI. 366, f. The quotation from “Henriette Herz, Ihr Leben und ihre 
Zeit”, herausgegeben von Hans Landsberg, Weimar (1913), 108. 
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Lazarus Ben-David? (1762-1832) sees a flat contradiction 
between the pure religion worthy of the Universal Father— 
the pure teachings of Moses—and the Judaism of his own day. 
As his latest biographer3 clearly explains, an incredibly shallow 
Raztsonnement was sufficient to cause the pious Talmudic 
student to break with the traditions of the old Judaism. In 
a similar strain runs the report of Solomon Maimon,* issued 
from that much vilified Berlin of the “Period of Enlightenment”. 
Solomon Maimon (1754-1800) had grown up in Poland whose 
air was saturated with Za/mud and devotion to tradition. As 
a result of his own independent thinking and of his study of 
Maimuni’s “Moreh” he came to quite different conclusions. 
“We were the only ones”’—thus he remarksS of himself and 
his early friend, Moses Lapidoth—“who had the courage to 
think out all matters for ourselves, and not to be mere blind 
followers. It was, therefore, quite natural for us to drift further 
and further away from the community, since we varied from 
the rest in our beliefs and in our actions. As a consequence, 
our lot grew worse and worse, inasmuch as we were still 
dependent on the community for our livelihood. We were fully 
alive to this fact. Nevertheless, we did not wish to surrender 
our cherished tendencies for any other advantage in the world. 
We consoled ourselves for this disadvantage as best we could. 
We spoke constantly of the vanity of things, and of the 
religious and moral errors of the common herd, whom we 
looked down upon with a sort of lofty pride and high con- 
tempt.” 

It is a tendency to represent all renegades as rascals. But 
it is wanton thus to stigmatise such a man as Ben-David 
“. that model of purest virtue, and as hardened in duty as 
the categorical imperative of his teacher, Immanuel Kant. Ben- 
David was throughout his life the most zealous adherent of 
the Kantian philosophy. Yet, he never wished to break away 


2 JE IL 1, f. 

3 Jacob Guttmann in Monatssch. 61 (1917), 33- 

4 JE VIII. 266, ff. 

5 S. Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte, Berlin (1792), Ch. 17, p. 189, f. 
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from the old community of the Mosaic faith. His wish was 
merely to modify the external colorings of the faith. The very 
semblance even.of such a disavowal of faith filled him with 
hatred and disgust.”® Moreover, investigations of the rise of 
Chasidism have thrown light on this very point. They show 
us that a similar complete dissatisfaction with traditional Judaism 
prevailed amongst the great Jewish masses of people living on 
the steppes of Podolia, Volhynia, and in the Carpathian 
countries.?. There is no doubt, that the old Judaism, even as 
the “Ancien Régime”, had been completely smashed. 

Rachel Levin® (1771-1833) characterises the wretchedness 
of the point of view of that time most simply and yet most 
profoundly, when she speaks of her own life. She tells us that 
at birth she had been dowered with all characteristic qualities. 
They had only forgotten to whisper to her “Be a Jewess”. 
Just as Rachel found all things “jiidisch-eng”, Solomon Maimon, 
too, speaks in the same vein of the melancholy and fanatical 
religion of the Jews which he contrasts with the religion of 
“Reason”. Amongst the enlightened ones, there was one voice 
of condemnation of the slavish worship of God, of ceremonial 
observance, and of the spurning of the general culture of the 
day. Whatever is good in Judaism is traced back to the Mosaic 
Tradition, its contamination with later additions of lesser value 
is bemoaned. Whether this point of view has any historical 
basis or not, is immaterial as far as our problem is concerned. 
Such was the prevailing opinion, Furthermore, it explains the 
attitude of that period toward Judaism. To that period, Judaism 
appeared in the vile garb of a slave rather than in the majestic 
dress of a prince. 

An outward manifestation of the deep-seated change, was 
that the old schools in Western Europe ceased at one blow, 
the Talmudical schools were deserted. There was as dearth 
of both teachers and students. The studies naturally stagnated. 


6 Heinrich Heine — Ludwig Marcus, Ein Denkwort. Gesammelte Werke XIV. 

7 Cf. S. Dubnow, History of the Fews in Russia and Poland 1. 224, f. 
Ill. 86, ff. 

8 JE VIII. 42. 

9 Lebensgeschichte Tl. 2. 
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There seemed to be no possibility of instilling new life into 
them. The Parisian Sanhedrin of 1807 demonstrates the utter 
helplessness that prevailed—for here a golden opportunity to 
revive Judaism from an authoritative source, was allowed to 
slip by unseized, the many incitations notwithstanding, and 
with mighty battles, even, raging behind the scenes.% The 
Rabbinical members of the Sanhedrin bowed before the all- 
powerful will of the Emperor that was imposed on them. But 
they had no real understanding of the critical position of their 
co-religionists. They knew only of Law and Custom. They 
failed to realize that their authority was shattered, and that 
the future could be built only upon personal piety and upon 
the individual religious conviction. What an ignorance of the 
actual state of affairs is disclosed by the criticism of the 
Hamburg Congregation and its religious service!" The Rabbis 
did not at all realize that a new era, with new demands, had 
arrived. They remained hide-bound within the four ells of the 
Halaka. They imagined they could solve urgent problems of 
life with the dead letters of a dead past. 

The first attempt at a change in things was undertaken 
by Israel Jacobson™ (1768-1828). The methods by which he 
attempted to realize his plan may have been unsuited to the 
task. Many of them are still being disputed to this day. But 
here was a man for the work—a man who strove to bind his 
fellow-believers close together, to link them to the community, 
to make the “sad and forsaken synagogue”’—as Ben-David 
had called it—a more prepossessing and a brighter place. 
Israel Jacobson was not the champion of an idea, but rather 
of a deed. For this reason his work did not survive his per- 
sonal influence. It remained limited by time and place, even 
though some of his measures,—e. g., the regular sermon in 
the vernacular, have been carried into practice in all civilised 
countries. Judaism persevered in its hitherto disconsolate plight 
through a precarious period of transition, without mainstay, 


to D, Philipson, Zhe Reform Movement, 26, ff. 
1x Ibid. 48, ff. 
z2 Ibid. 19, ff. 23. 
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leader or goal. The first positive movement with new and 
constructive ideas was the “Verein fiir Kultur und Wissenschaft 
der Juden”, which a few students in Berlin called into being 
in 1819.83 Two ideas were emphasised in this young men’s 
circle—ideas which govern posterity—The “Science of Judaism” 
is the one; “Historical Judaism”, the other. 

The “Science of Judaism” represents a union of the old 
Jewish knowledge with the spirit and method of modern science. 
Jewish lore of old was one-sided and concerned itself with 
Talmud. Even the Bible was neglected on its account. And 
of the Za/mud only those sections were studied which harmo- 
nised with the regnant opinions. The “Science of Judaism” 
proceeds in systematic fashion, considering Judaism as an 
organic unity and seeking to comprehend and analyze it from 
all points of view. The old Jewish erudition was unworldly 
book-learning and operated in strictly dialectic method. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of a trustworthy critic, “it warped the spirit, 
led it astray through needless subtleties and fine casuistry, so 
that it became unfitted for any direct concept”. “The Science 
of Judaism” is filled with a keen perception of reality. Hence 
it strives for clarity and is absorbed in an investigation of the 
objective and the tangible. The old Jewish learning was in- 
volved in dogmatism and relied strongly on the authoritative 
power of tradition. The “Science of Judaism”, however, proceeds 
critically. It wishes to prove rather than to dezeve. Whereas 
the old Jewish erudition was isolated and detached from the 
whole range of human knowledge, the “Science of Judaism” 
is a link in the chain of the Sciences—in the Universitas 
Literarum—even though a place has not yet been universally 
made for it in the universities. 

The “Verein fiir Kultur und Wissenschaft der Juden” met 
with shipwreck."* Its members and the general public both 
abandoned it. But from the wreck the “Science of Judaism” 
was paved. L. Zunz (1794-1886), the soul of the society, was 


13 Ibid, 38. 


14 Cf. Heine 1. c. Strodtmann, Heinrich Heine, — The chapter — The Young 
Jerusalem (das junge Jerusalem). 
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almost broken—hearted and in despair at the disappointing 
failure of his attempt. He saw all things Jewish crumbling 
before his eyes. Faith in the future of the “Science of Judaism” 
alone sustained him. “What emerges imperishable from this 
destructive flood”—thus he writes to his friend's —“Is the 
‘Science of Judaism’, for it will be alive, even when for cen- 
turies no finger will be lifted in its behalf. I confess that next 
to my submission to the justice of God, the occupation with 
this ‘Science’ is my consolation and support. Those storms 
and experiences shall not influence me in such a way as to 
create discord within me. I have done what I considered to 
be my duty. Because I saw that I was crying in the wilderness, 
I stopped, but I have in no wise become faithless to the 
essence of my words.” 

The “Science of Judaism” created new points of view for 
Jewish thinking and research. To its spirit of investigation we 
are indebted for two familiar ideas—Jewish history and Jewish 
literature. Up until this time there were Jewish histories, no 
Jewish History. People thought they knew the Jews—mockingly 
says Heinrich Heine, who was once a member of the Verein 
—because they knew their beards. Now, however, their inward 
soul, their thinking, feeling, and striving stood revealed. It has 
been known that the Jews were not of yesterday; still, no one 
suspected that the long life of the people was replete with 
history. When one reads Basnage’s “History of the Jews” 
nowadays—a history which rests on very extensive and most 
thorough scholarship and learning—when one even compares 
Jost’s history of the Jews (1820, ff.) with Graetz, one can judge 
what the “Science of Judaism” has accomplished in this regard. 
We, today, have even outstripped Graetz. We would write the 
History of the Jews along different lines. But we do not refer 
to this one result alone. It will remain to the eternal credit of 
the “Science of Judaism” that it created the concept, that it 
disclosed the fact, and revealed the rich content of Jewish 
History. 

15 Strodtmann, ibid. 317. Cf. the present writer’s “Ein Jahrhundert Wissen- 


schaft des Judentums” in Festschrift zum SOjihrigen Bestehen der Hochschule 
fiir die Wiss. d. Fudentums, Berlin, 1922. 
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And in the same way it exalted the incalculable treasures 
of our literature. Who, one hundred years ago, knew aught 
of such a thing as Jewish literature? We knew of a few iso- 
lated works which were published and studied—as chance 
disposed. Indeed, alphabetical records of books extant and 
of the known authors were made. This was the whole Science 
of Literature. But that the works belonged together, that they 
formed an organic whole, of this there was no conception. 
Despite the ardent study of the Za/mud in the 18th century, 
the whole subject matter fell into such disrepute that Zunz 
in 1818 considered Jewish Literature as having come to a full 
stop. He even wanted to record it as dead.t° To him be the 
credit due that now after a lapse of a hundred years, it has 
entered on an undreamed of expansion and deepening, and 
has become a source of power in the life of Jewry at large. 
In his small work “Etwas zur Rabbinischen Literatur”, Zunz, 
for the first time, disclosed the many-sidedness of its contents, 
and directed the attention of the student to the manifoldness 
and valuableness of its contents. He demonstrated its import- 
ance for world culture. The investigation of Jewish literature, 
has, by its zealous work of half a century, revived the dead. 
With this resurrection a new day has dawned. Where hitherto 
spectres of Ignorance and Prejudice had spread terrors, there 
now arose living forms which told of a vigorous and glorious 
past. 

The “Science of Judaism” forged effective weapons for the 
refutation of the false charges leveled against the Jews. It 
offered source material for the presentation of the actual life 
and behavior of our ancestors. It improved the civil and social 
status of the Jew. It enhanced, deepened and ennobled his 
self-consciousness. The “Science of Judaism” revolutionized 
the education of the Jews. What a storm had just been raised, 
when Moses Mendelssohn and his disciples had urged the secular 
school, the training in the profane branches of school educa- 


6 Cf. I. Elbogen, Neuorientierung unserer Wissenschaft, in Monatssch. 62 
(1918), 81, ff. 
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tion!*7, Now the chasm was bridged. The “Science of Judaism” 
stood in close relationship with general education; it could not 
be cultivated without a knowledge of the non-Jewish world, 
without secular instruction and the tested methods of general 
training. With its demand, the horizon of and the need for 
culture and scientific knowledge was widened. In this manner, 
an old controversy was laid to rest. As a result, the possi- 
bility was created for the existence of a secular Judaism— 
for a secular Jewish training. After the other—worldly orienta- 
tion had held sway for quite a time, the interest in this world 
came into its own. 

The “Science of Judaism” stirred an animated spiritual life 
into being, and produced a vigorous blood circulation, in its 
regeneration of Judaism. It brought on, as a consequence, a 
complete change in the attitudes toward Judaism; it became 
the strongest factor in the refining of Judaism. Along with 
these efforts, the concept of Historical Judaism took on signi- 
ficance. The disaster of the Mendelssohnian period lay in this 
—that in its unhistorical method of enlightening, it posited an 
ideal concept. Since the Judaism of that day did not corre- 
spond to the pattern set up, Judaism was repudiated altogether, 
for the Mendelssohnians placed incidental appearances and 
passing deformations on the same plane with the body itself, 
identifying the religion with its accretions. 

The “Science of Judaism”, for the first time, taught that 
we must draw a distinction between the eternal and the ephem- 
eral, the essential content and the external form, the kernel 
and the shell. In circles where a scientific insight prevailed, 
there arose likewise the conception of Historical Judaism. 
Furthermore, the belief prevailed that over and above all 
spatial and temporal appearances, a permanently valuable 
Judaism stood forth pre-eminent. From the ground of the 
Science of Judaism there sprang up the efforts which aimed 
at a reorganization, regeneration, and rejuvenation of Judaism. 
How dismal the outlook in Judaism looked in 1835, S. R. Hirsch 
(1808-1888), whom one certainly cannot accuse of any pre- 


17 Philipson, ibid. 17, ff. 
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judice against traditional Judaism, describes in the following 
weighty charges: “Where is the Jew who now knows himself, 
who is cognizant of the import and meaning of his destiny, 
of the import and meaning of his Mission? Where are the 
sons of Israel, in the breasts of whom the sounds of the harp 
of David and the words of the prophets resound and whose 
spirits were aware at least of the extent of their duties as 
Israelites? What ignorance and misrepresentation! As little as 
is known of the external side, even less is known of its inner 
character! On the one hand thed educatory duties are often 
conceived as opus operatum or often even as amulets for 
preventing physical evils or for the construction of mystical 
worlds! On the other hand the duties of justice and mercy are 
often presented as a rubric outside Judaism, not within it! 
And furthermore the lesser known ordinances of Judaism — 
conceived by many only as human torture, prescriptions which 
are at war against the sensual demands of the stomach and 
the passions, against the demands of comfort and weakness,— 
how shall they not succumb in this trial when these can be 
overcome only by spirit and this, alas, is absent! This inner 
life is missing, this true conception of Judaism corresponding 
to its destiny and doctrine, this only counterbalance against 
temptations from within and without; and therefore the dis- 
closing of this inner life is our goal, and our only happiness!” 8 

This was what was then conceived of under the title of 
Reform—a complete transformation of the Jew, his training for 
the fulfillment of the Jewish ideal. “You find the many steps 
which we have yet to take, the great distance lying before us, 
if we care to climb the Heights. Therefore, Reform! Let us 
struggle with all our might to realize this goal. With a sum- 
mons to all the good and noble spirits, let us struggle on to 
this height.” This is the outcry of S. R. Hirsch.9 No less is 
the demand of his antipode, Abraham Geiger?° (1810—74): 
“Reform means for us, changed, new appearance; a rejuvenated 


18 The Nineteen letters of Ben Uziel, XVII; cf. Engl. Transl., 174. 
19 Ibid. 173. 


20 ‘WZJT II. 211; Philipson, ibid. 60. 
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life, forms permeated and saturated with the spirit. The difficult 
and the easy, the whole and the part, are to receive meaning 
and significance, to uplift the spirit, and kindle the heart, in 
order that the religion may influence the entire view and 
course of life”. This is what Reform meant at that time. 
It was a positive movement, the first that assaulted the 
unintelligible and the spiritless, that which was carried about 
as a mummy whose spirit one was afraid to waken. It was a 
movement which sought to develop men and lift them to such 
a level where they would carry out‘an ideal. This movement 
was able to become much more popular than the “Science of 
Judaism”. Science will ever remain an aristocratic endeavor. 
Reform was able to and had to be accessible to all men. It 
had to influence their actions. The Reform movement wanted 
—if we may reduce the wish to a word—nothing less than 
the demand of the prophets for a new heart and a new mind, 
for the casting out of the stony heart from within and its 
replacement with a heart of flesh and blood. Even when the 
popularisation involved dangers to the Reform movement, when 
it degenerated from its high ideal and became synonymous 
with a minimum program of Jewish custom and practice, it 
still remained the leaven in modern Judaism. Its everlasting 
stressing of the fundamental ideas of Judaism, its Ethics, its 
Messianism, its constant demand for regeneration and sincere 
spirituality, made it a fermenting element which even its oppo- 
nents could not deny. Its illumination of Jewish thought from 
all angles of its historical development has aroused an ever- 
widening circle of interest. By pointing to the contrast between 
ideas and reality, it demonstrated conclusively the demand for 
regeneration. 

Spiritual movements do not move in a straight line; nor 
are their goals realized in a day. Their fruition demands time 
as they ply their ways through a thousand different channels. 
Orthodox Judaism is just beginning to sense the effect of that 
fundamental regeneration which Samson Raphael Hirsch had 
prepared for it, while he was still under the influences of the 
young “Science of Judaism” with its concept of “Historical 
Judaism” and the battle cry of Reform. We today are wit- 
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nesses to a tremendous recrudescence of Traditional Judaism. 
But is it the Judaism of a hundred years ago—lifeless, stagnant 
because of its .meaningless forms—of whose future even its 
most ardent devotees despaired? How changed in view-point 
and in organization! How well it has adapted itself to the 
changed circumstances of the day! How great an interest it 
has taken in the cultivation of the spiritual life amongst its 
adherents by the most modern methods of propaganda and 
publicity! The positive indication of the dawn of a new spirit 
is the demand for Jewish schools, but not for that type of the 
isolated “Ghetto-cheder”, which shut out every breath of the 
fresh air, which closed its doors to every progressive idea 
demanded by the times, to every scientific method of study— 
even opposing the mere study of any language. Especially, 
does the new Jewish school make the greatest concessions to 
the most modern methods. The most courageous school re- 
formers, indeed, find true followers amongst the champions of 
the New Jewish school. It is not the teachers, curriculum, 
method, nor plan of study which is to distinguish the Jewish 
schools. It is only the spirit. The spirit must be true to tra- 
dition; the instruction must be up-to-date. That tendency in 
Jewish education has won the day which calls for a union of 
the secular with the Jewish, of the spirit of the Age with the 
spirit of Tradition. This is the point of view, the beginnings 
of which we saw expressed in the “Science of Judaism”. 

The tendency which wants to cling steadfastly to an un-— 
alterable tradition and rigorous ceremonial observance, stands 
flatly opposed to that other, which is bent on a complete 
secularisation of Judaism, aiming only or preferably to develop 
it as a national body-politic. Without being obliged to enter 
into the question of the justification of such endeavors, special 
attention must be called to the fact that even this tendency 
would have been unthinkable without the development in 
Judaism during the past century. This tendency could never 
have been developed out of the traditional Judaism of the Pre- 
Mendelssohnian Period. None of the reminiscences of that 
wholly different autonomy of the Jews in Poland is able to 
provide a suitable bridge between the medieval and the modern 
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nationalistic Judaism. The latter could never have come into 
being, had not the “Science of Judaism” battled for secular 
education and culture, influenced the Haskala and paved the 
way for freedom. It could not have risen, had not the “Science 
of Judaism” prepared a fuller acquaintance with Jewish history, 
had not this searching into Hebraic Literature brought to 
light the genius of the Jewish sp‘ritval life, and rediscovered 
the Jewish poets of the past, thus stirring the Hebrew Lan- 
guage to new life. 

When powerful movements set themselves the task of 
compelling a new appreciation of those periods in Jewish life 
which in their opinions, have been unjustly forgotten or pushed 
into the background, one cannot help, from the standpoint of 
the historian, but greet them with satisfaction. But let us not 
forget what the state of Judaism was one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and what it has become today. In accordance 
with the eternal cycle of things, it was again a mighty battle 
which produced a change in the condition of Jewry. The 
material prosperity which followed in the wake of the Seven 
Years-War (1756-1763) was one of the causes of the dis- 
integration and apostasy. If today the reverse occurs before 
our own eyes, and we see how the newly acquired material 
and moral resources are turned not against but in behalf of 
Judaism, then we ought, indeed, be glad of this change in 
affairs. Yet, we must also ask ourselves this question: “Was 
the last century of Jewish development destructive or con- 
structive?” 
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